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PREFACE 


Circumstances  beyond  my  control  have  delayed  the 
publication  of  this  volume ;  and  since  its  first  pages  were 
written  much  has  been  added  to  the  Italian  literature  sup- 
plying illustration  of  this  country's  political  or  moral 
conditions.  I  can  here  only  recommend  by  name  to  readers 
interested  the  collected  speeches  of  Gavour  (Oeuvre  Parlemen- 
tmre  de  Cavour  by  Artom ) ,  the  Correspondence  and  Docu- 
ments left  by  Manin ,  the  Secondo  Esilio  of  Tommaseo,  the 
c  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel  »  ( in  English )  by  Count 
Arrivabene,  the  truly  exhaustive  History  of  the  Republic 
of  Genoa  by  Canale ,  the  complete  edition  of  Mazzinfs 
works ;  and  such  able  biographies  as  the  «  Life  and  Times 
of  Savonarola  »  by  Prof.  Villari ,  the  «  Life  and  Times  of 
St.  Catherine  Siena,  »  and  of  St.  Peter  Damian ,  by  Padre 
Capecelatro.  The  Prolegomini  to  Universal  Church  History, 
by  P.  Tosti,  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  philosophic- 
ally-religious works  of  its  class.  The  Nuovo  Diritto  Europeo 
by  Mamiani  supplies  able  analysis  of  the  political  character 
and  history  of  the  Papacy ;  and  Gennarelli's  compilation , 
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VI  PREFACE 

11  Governo  Ponlificio  e  lo  Stalo  Romano,  affords  evidence  suf- 
ficient to  explain ,  even  justify,  the  revolution  of  '59  in  the 
Legations.  Some  years  ago  was  edited  from  the  incomplete 
MSS.  of  Gioberti  La  Ri forma  Cattolica,  a  fearlessly  eloquent 
expression  of  the  desire  for  renovated  life ,  both  in  the 
spirit  and  forms ,  of  the  Italian  ( indeed  the  universal ) 
Church;  and  the  aim  and  ideal  there  announced  have 
since  been  echoed,  with  more  or  less  reserve,  from 
many  pages.  Mgr  Liverani's  //  Papato,  Vlmpero  e  il  Regno 
cT  Italia  created  a  sensation  by  its  bold  remonstrance 
against  abuses  and  ingenious  arguments,  though  its 
attacks  on  individuals  (met,  and  to  a  degree  refuted,  by 
the  Jesuits  at  Rome)  may  be  objected  against  Historic 
importance  may  be  claimed  for  Passage's  appeal  on 
behalf  of  Italian  nationality  and  of  social  peace  (Per  la 
Causa  Italiana  ,  addressed  to  the  Bishops,  from  the  Lath*}; 
and  his  treatise  on  Excommunicat'tous ,  [Delia  Seommim) 
is  a  protest  from  an  ecclesiastical  writer  indeed  remark- 
able, //  Mediator* ,  a  political  and  religious  weekly  perio- 
dical, edited  by  that  Abate ,  commenced  its  significant 
career  at  Turin  on  the  1st  January  last,  raising  the  stan- 
dard of  opposition  against  a  journalism  which  had  long 
beeni  doing  its  utmost  to  identify  the  eause  of  the  Clergy 
with  alt  that  is  most  unpopular,  all  that  is  antagonistic  to 
liberal  institutions  in  this  country  (I).  A  decline  of  popular 

H)  Th&Mediatore  for  the  2<Hh  September  reports  thehilihsrto  resuUs 
of  the  effort  to  collect  the  suffrages  of  the  Italian  Clergy  for  counsel- 
ling a  renunciation  of  temporal  sovereignly  to  the  Pontiff:  S900  signa- 
tures, 4674  being  those  of  Prelates  and  Canons ,  767  those  of  Monks 
and  Friars.  Ii  November  the  supplied  addressed  in  this  sense'  to  his 
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religion ,  often  indeed  over-stated ,  cannot  be  absolutely 
denied  as  among  moral  facts  of  the  day.  «  The  aversion,  or  at 
least  indifference  to  Catholicism  in  Italy  during  the  last  two 
years  ( says  Azeglio ,  referring  to  the  period  4859r-64 )  has 
risen  to  a  degree  never  yet  exempli  Bed ;  the  religious  and 
moral  sense  have  been  alike  weakened—- and  of  this  sad  fact 
all  the  responsability  »  (what an  avowal  from  such  ^  witness! ) 
a  rests  on  the  Court  of  Rome  »  ( Quesiioni  urgenti ,  pag.  55 ). 
Yet  much  evidence  might  be  adduced  on  the  opposite  side, 
to  show  how  deeply-rooted  and  permeating  the  influences 
and  ascendancy  of  Catholicism  at  the  present  day  in  Italy. 
Such  ominous  novelties  as  the  frequent  undisguised  attacks 
on  the  Papacy  and  the  Clergy,  often  in  form  of  clever,  and 
sometimes  almost  blasphemous  caricature ,  now  daily  sold 
in  the  streets  of  principal  cities,  are  one  among  many 
results  of  the  irritation  against  a  local  policy  rather  than 
alienation  from'  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  and  Protestant 
propagandises  has  yet  obtained  no  distinguished  successes. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Italian  Church  at  the  present 
day  are  indeed  extraordinary.  At  least  ten  Bishops  or 
episcopal  Vicars  General  have  been  arrested ,  condemned 
to  imprisonment  of  one  to  three  years,  and  fines  of  4000 
to  4000  lire.  Several  others  are  in  exile  from  their  sees ;  and 
among  the  many  -  34  -  sees  vacant,  probably  to  'continue 

Holiness,  and  drawn  up  by  Passaglia,  was  published  with  a  comment 
from  the  same  pea  ,  and  8943  signatures— truly  an  event  in  the  history 
of  the  Italian  Clergy,  a  Ecclesiastical  Societies  j>have  been  formed  among 
their  ranks  by  those  of  liberal  and  national  sympathies ;  and  for  the 
year  *6^-3  were  enrolled  176  members  in  the  branch  of  this  association 
at  Milan. 
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so  long ,  are  the  metropolitan  ones  of  Turin ,  Milan ,  Bolo- 
gna, Ravenna ,  Messina.  The  total  revenues  of  this  national 
Church  are  49,400,000  francs ;  the  civil  list  of  the  Papacy 
is  50,000  scudi  per  month. 

Efforts  have  been  made  for  some  years  to  check  the 
progress  of  anti-catholic  principles  by  serial  publications 
(mostly  reprints  or  translations,  some  few  original  works), 
such  as  those  of  the  Biblioteca  Etclesiastica  and  Poliantea 
Cattotica,  both  issued  at  Milan;  those  of  the  a  Society  for 
the  diffusion  of  good  Books  »  at  Florence  ( in  Us  thirteenth 
year ) ,  and  the  Lettura  Cattolica ,  a  miniature  series  yet 
little  circulated,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  at  Rome.  No  po- 
sitively irreligious  cause  is  sustained  by  any  of  this  coun- 
try's influential  writers;  though  Bianchi  Giovini  (lately 
deceased )  was  the  open  assailant  of  Christianity.  Mazzini's 
credit  has,  happily,  declined.  In  poetry  the  prevailing 
sentiment  is  Catholic-*as  especially  apparent  in  the  beau- 
tiful lyries  of  Carcano ;  and  here  I  may  refer  to  the  first 
vigorous  poetic  treatment  of  the  greatest  theme  in  Italy's 
modern  story— the  War  of  Liberation— in  the  Atiberto  of 
Prati ,  a  narrative  Poem  written  with  fervor  and  pathos  , 
mingling  pictures  of  life  and  character  with  those  of  mighty 
events.  Among  signs  of  the  times  in  Italy,  one ,  not  least 
distinct,  that  authorizes  hope  and  bears  promise  ,  is  the 
desire  for  higher  manifestations  of  Christianity  in  the  Church 
of  the  Future. 

Parts  of  this  volume's  contents  originally  appeared  in 
the  Critic;  some  others  in  the  Lamp  and  the  Weekly  Re- 
gister. 

C.  I.  D. 
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RECENT  LITERATURE 


The  cooneclion  between  literary  and'  political  movement* 
between  the  operations  of  mind  and  the  realities  of  national  life , 
has  been  so  far  verified  in  the  late  eventful  years  of  Italian  story, 
as  to  seem  scarcely  less  indubitable,  or  entitled  to  attention  for 
the  sake  of  comprehending  in  all  aspects  a  great  historic  period 
of  this  country,  than  was  the  case  with  the  French  Revolution 
io  that  century  when  Voltaire,  Rousseau  ,  and  the  Encyclopedists 
were  at  their  height  of  ascendancy.  More  practical  and  rational 
purposes,  more  just  and  definite  aims,  a  patriotism  more  calmly 
felt,  aspirations  less  obscured  by  passion  or  tending  to  democratic 
excesses-such  are  among  the  signs  of  improvement  that  have,  on 
the  whole ,  exalted  the  character  of  that  literature  which  may  be 
connected  among  moral  causes-many,  no  doubt,  of  wider  bear- 
ings and  more  powerful  effect-with  the  events  not  only  of  the 
last  two  years,  but  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  this  much 
tried  and  agitated  country  ;  and  it  may  prove  an  interesting  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  how  far  the  manifestations  of  thought  or  feel- 
ing have  affected  or  corresponded  to  the  course  of  public  chan- 
ges so  rapidly  succeeding  -  how  far  the  past  may  be  explained  or 
(he  future  anticipated  from  influences  or  promises  put  forth  by 
the  pen,  accredited  by  the  reputation  of  genius.  That  change, 
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attended  with  much  to  encourage  and  inspire  respect ,  in  the 
developments  that  may  be  said  to  bring  literature  into  relation 
with  public  events  in  Italy,  might  be  dated  from  about  1835, 
or  perhaps  a  few  years  earlier,  for  undoubtedly  the  reverbera- 
tion felt  from  the  shocks  of  revolution  abroad,  aod  the  new  bia» 
ginen  to  European  policy  after  tho  fall  of  the  old  dynasty  in 
France ,  deeply  affected  the  Italian  mind-as  shown  by  one  result, 
among  (he  earliest ,  in  the  Papal  Slates ,  when  the  forfeiture  of 
temporal  sovereignly  by  the  Pontificate  was  boldly  proclaimed  at 
Bologna  during  the  Conclave  of  183K 

In  the  walk  of  history  it  is  that  Italy  has  most  signally  as- 
serted her  superiority ,  and  exceeded  her  prior  attainments  r 
withiu  recent  years.  Denina  ,  Collella,  Giannone,  Botta ,  had 
indeed,  previously  to  the  epoch  here  considered,  rendered  valua- 
ble services, and  the  two  former  founded  schools  almost  entirely 
new  to  tbeir  language-the  one  by  his  admission  of  popular  por- 
traiture, traits  of  social  life  and  manners,  into  the  historic 
picture;  the  other  by  hi*  vigorous  conciseness,  his  stern  but 
temperate  denunciation  against  abuses  of  power.  But  higher  suc- 
cesses of  the  Italian  Mind  in  this  most  important  province  have 
been  reserved  for  our  own  days;  and  if  any  decline  have  been 
apparent  in  other  ,  itt  ibe  purely  imaginative  literary  walks,  the 
historic  certainly  has  realized  very  brilliant  progress  during  a 
late  period ,  so  that  it  may  be  believed  the  zenith  of  greatness 
in  this  department  of  intellectual  enterprise  will  be  placed  by 
the  consent  of  future  criticism  in  the  nineteenth  century,  for 
the  Italian*. 

Before  and  during  these  years  of  political  vicissitude,  Carlo- 
Troya  was  slowly  producing ,  at  Naples ,  the  ample  volumes  t 
with  ample  appendices,  of  his  a  History  of  Italy  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  »  the  interruption  of  which  by  his  death,  in  July  1858,  was 
one  of  ihe  mosMo-be- regretted1  losses  of  promised  wealth  to 
Kalian  letters.  An  immense  compilation  of  documents  yet  ined- 
ited,  all  given  at  fell,  renders  This  work  unique  for  the  use 
of  authorities,  and  verifications  of  historic  narrative  from  origi- 
nal sources;  and  though  in  style  rather  loo  gravely  monotonous. 
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wanting  in  picturesque  vividness,  posterity  mast  ever  own  great 
obligations  to  this  indefatigable  tamni  for  the  elucidation  of  thtf 
roost  obscure  Italian  epochs,  in  his  exhaustive  accomplishment 
of  a  task  so  conscientiously  discharged,  in  regard  to  all  the 
field  over  which  his  labours  had  extended,  till  the  lamented 
event  that  terminated  his  well  -  spent  life.  Less  attractive  than 
other  contemporary  Italian  historians ,  Troya  had  a  degree  of 
patient  erudition  and  calmness  of  intellectual  vision  reminding 
of  Moratori,  whom  he  resembles  also  in  that  boldness  of  scope, 
thai  largeness  of  comprehension ,  entitling  him  to  permanent 
rank  among  those  great  illustrators  of  the  past  who  can  only  be 
appreciated  to  the  full  after  a  lapse  of  years.  Within  a  much 
more  limited  range,  but  not  less  efficient  for  elucidating  the 
subjects  undertaken,  was  the  historic  activity  of  Micali,  evin- 
ced in  bis  «  Antique  Italian  Peoples  *  (  1832 ) ,  a  work  not  of 
voluminous  scale ,  but  profound  learning  and  luminous  intelli* 
pence,  proving  how  its  author  had  penetrated  into  the  depths, 
and  mastered  from  every  point  of  view  the  bearings  of  his  dif- 
ficult argument,  whieh  indeed  Micali  succeeded  in  presenting  in 
a  manner  that  not  only  excites  admiration  for  ability,  but  fa* 
scinates  by  vividness  and  grace.  But  most  attractive,  because 
most  picturesque  and  natural  in  style,  among  concurrents  in  the 
Italian  historic  walk,  is  Cesare  Cantu,  whose  vast  undertakings 
the  «  Universal  History,  »  was  just  being  completed,  When  those 
movements  were  beginning  to  be  felt  which  so  soon  followed 
after  the  political  reforms  of  1847,  and  so  soon  led  to  tremen- 
dous catastrophes.  This  greaf  monument  of  industry ,  thought , 
and  learning-having  occopied  for  sixteen  years  the  author ,  who 
first  became  known  by  a  History  of  Gomo(his  native  place),  and 
his  historic  Romance,  «  Margherila  Pusterla,  »  a  picture  of  Mi- 
lan in  the  fourteenth  century-this  truly  unwer$al  History  of  the 
World,  seems  most  to  be  extolled  for  its  just  views  on  the  great 
questions  of  social  and  moral  progress ,  on  the  eternal  balance 
between  conduct  and  fate,  between  the -guiding  principles  and 
resulting  successes  in  human  affairs.  The  numerous  treatises  on 
archaeology,  language,  manners,  and  other  branches  of  science 
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connected  with  the  life  of  nations,  that,  together  with  many  rare 
and  curious  documents,  form  an  appendix  extending  over  severak 
volumes,  serve  to  render  this  history  one  of  the  works  lha 
may  be  considered  a  library  in  itself.  It  was  soon  followed  by 
a  kind  of  supplement,  the  «  Hislory  of  a  Hundred  Years  »  (1750 
to  1850),  in  three  volumes-a  publication  rich  in  thought,  rapid 
in  narration,  that  in  future  may  win  popularity  for  this  author 
with  readers  less  inclined  to  undertake  studies  on  the  larger 
scale,  and  which  within  narrower  limits  displays,  scarce  less 
Htrikingly  than  his  vaster  achievement,  the  powers  and  concep- 
tions of  Canlu,  carrying  out  that  theory  so  ably  illustrated  in 
all  his  volumes,  that  the  true  history  of  nations  is  found  in  their 
intellectual  and  moral  progress ,  in  the  developments  of  educa- 
tion, letters,  science ,  in  social  and  scientific  discovery  ,  institu- 
tions, religious,  political,  and  beneficent,  in  the  life  of  the  people  ; 
nor  could  a  more  valuable  condensation  of  the  annals  of  Euro- 
pean improvement,  in  fields  of  enterprise  and  intelligence,  with- 
in the  century  contemplated  here,  be  desiderated-  than  the 
above-named  «  Storia  di  cento  Anni  »  supplies.  Recently  the 
same  ever-active  mind  has  brought  to  completion  another  great 
undertaking  in  the  «  History  of  the  Italians  »,  extending  from 
the  epochs  of  classic  Rome  to  the  last  years  of  our  own  centu- 
ry-being in  great  part  the  development  of  what  relates  to  Italy 
in  the  «  Universal  History ,  »  and  the  working  up  of  material 
on  subjects  belonging  to  this  latter  theme  that  the  author  had 
already  possessed  himself  of,  for  suggestion  or  consultation,  in 
his  studies  preparatory  to  that  vaster  enterprise.  The  narrative 
of  recent  Italian  struggles,  in  both  these  last-named  works  by 
Canlu ,  can  expose  him  to  no  charge  of  partiality  or  patriotic 
prejudice;  rather,  indeed,  might  one  object  to  the  unqualified 
severity  with  which  revolutionary  excesses  in  the  troubled  pic- 
ture of  the  years  '48  and  '49  are  pronounced  on,  notwithstand- 
ing the  complicated  provoking  causes  and  sources  of  corruption 
to  be  considered  as  demanding  qualification  of  the  sentence.  One 
feature  more  interesting,  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  last 
(hitherto  the  most  complete  work  on  Italian  history  ever  pro- 
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4aced)  is  the  intelligent ,  unprejudiced ,  bat  earnest  consi- 
deration of  ecclesiastical  annals  ,  examining  minutely  the  records 
of  primitive  Christianity ,  and  tracing  in  its  several  stages  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  transition  by  which  the  Pagan  pas- 
sed into  Che  life  of  the  Christian  World. 

At  Florence  high  rank  has  been  acquired  within  late  years, 
among  writers  of  Italian  History,  by  Vaunucci  and  Zobi ,  both 
conspicuous  for  learning  and  industry.  Atto  Vannucci  ( an  ec- 
clesiastic) in  his  «  History  of  Italy  from  the  origin  of  Rome 
to  the  Longobardic  Conquest,  »  goes  over  the  same  ground  as 
Micati,  and  also  aims  at  interpreting  the  mysterious  records  of 
primitive  races  ,  though  making  the  Roman  people  and  their 
domination  his  special  subject ,  considering  whom  from  their 
origin,  he  discusses  the  several  theories  as  to  the  credibility  of 
their  annals,  and  arrives  at  conclusions  that  rest  midway  be- 
tween the  learned  scepticism  of  Niebuhr,.  and  the  undiscerning 
belief  of  older  schools.  What  relates  to  the  geologic  aspects,  the 
physical  vicissitudes  and  phenomena  of  these  regions  ,  forms 
not  the  least  interesting  section  of  a  work  evincing  extensive 
acquaintance  with  ancient  literature,  with  the  sources  of  tradi- 
tion and  fable.  The  author  of  the  «  Civil  History  of  Tuscany  » 
from  1737  to  1848,  Antonio  Zobi,  was  previously  known  for  his 
c  Historic  Manual  of  Economic  Principles  and  Ordinances  in 
Tuscany  »  (1847),  a  less  ambitious  but  useful  work ,  aiming  to 
render  popular  and  accessible  for  all  classes  the  story  of  internal 
administration  ,  as  affecting  commerce ,  agriculture  ,  education  , 
institutions,  and  religious  orders ,  in  these  provinces,  under  the 
House  of  Lorraine:  since  the  downfall  of  which  dynasty  the 
same  writer  has  been  producing  in  parts  a  history  of  the  year 
1889  in  Italy  -  of  course  from  the  liberal  and  patriotic  point  of 
view  -  promising,  indeed ,  to  supply  a  perfect  and  intelligently 
drawn  picture  of  this  mighty  drama  of  events,  and  the  state  of 
the  Peninsula  during  their  progress,  confirmed  by  such  official 
documents  as  the  future  annalist  will  require.  Otherwise  of  on 
pretending  character ,  this  last  contribution  from  Zobi  is  chiefly 
to  be  valued,  for  vigorous  simplicity  and  clearness. 
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The  «  Archtvio  Storico,»  a  vast  compilation  of  original  ined- 
ited  works ,  the  (rue  sources  of  local  history  ,  aiming  at  the  ge- 
neral illustration  of  Italy's  past,  had  been  commenced  before  the 
vicissitudes  of  and  is  still  continuing ,  in  periodically  issued 
volumes,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Florentine  letters,  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  tavans  engaged  in  this  undertaking.  Without  at- 
tempting here  to  follow  the  rapid  and  widely  developing  in- 
tellectual movement  in  Piedmont  since  the  adoption  of  consti- 
tutional forms  by  her  Government ,  1  may  mention  the  high 
position  previously  attained  by  a  still  living  writer  and  statesman, 
Cibrario,  author  of  the  «  Political  Economy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  *> 
one  of  the  most  finished  presentments  of -that  fascinating  period, 
not  only  in  what  its  title  promises,  but  in  the  complicated  picture 
of  courts  and  camps,  monasteries  and  cities,  the  pomps  of  the 
palace  and  the  Church,  the  amusements  of  the  populace,  etc. 
The  v  History  of  Turin, »  and  other  volumes  on  the  annate  or 
policy  of  Piedmont,  have  also  added  to  the  reputation  of  this 
writer  ;  and  one  of  the  most  esteemed  works  relating  to  political 
interests,  the  «  History  of  Italian  Legislation, »  by  Sclopis,  a  se- 
nator at  Turin  ,  has  been  lately  completed  by  the  issue ,  after 
an  interval  of  many  years,  of  the  final  volome,  long  wanting, 
scarcely  indeed  expected,  when  its  appearance  at  last  excited 
general  pleasure.  Similar  was  the  surprise  and  satisfaction  not 
long  since  created  in  literary  circles  throughout  Italy  by  the 
publication  of  Verri's  «  History  of  Milan  »,  (referring  to  a  modern 
period)  many  years  after  the  author's  death,  and,  indeed,  without 
any  general  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  such  a  work  had  been 
prepared  by  the  pen  that  wrote  the  now  classic  a  Notti  Ro- 
mano ». 

The  intellectual  claims  of  Sicily,  even  under  the  depressing 
influences  of  its  Government ,  might  be  considered  worthily 
vindicated,  if  by  nothing  else  ,  by  woika  so  full  of  erudition  and 
vivid  colouring  asAmsri's,  whose  *  Sicilian  Vespers, »  leaving  far 
behind  every  other  history  of  that  tragic  struggle  in  the  Italian, 
if  not  in  all  languages,  at  once  raised  its  author  to  that  honour- 
ed place  ever  since  maintained  by  bm.  Not  .that  Sicily  bad 
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proved  a  sterile  soil  in  (he  epoch  preceding  its  revolution  of  '47; 
(he  names  of  Palraeri  and  La-Farina  standing  deservedly  high 
in  her  historic  I i (era lore,  and  archaeology  and  Art  still  cultiva- 
ted by  gifted  men.  A  «  History  of  Italy  from  the  V.  to  the  IX. 
Century,  »  by  Ranieri ,  had  proved  that ,  irrespectively  of  the 
credit  gained  for  his  country's  literature  by  Troya,  Naples  might 
still  pride  herself  on  the  movement  of  mind, as  evinced  also,  despite 
the  crashing  weight  of  despotism,  by  her  learned  societies  and 
serial  publications,  as  the  tastefully  illustrated  Museo  Borbanico, 
and  those  of  the  HerCulanean  Academy.  At  Rome,  before  the 
convulsions  that  overthrew  a  Government  only  to  be  restor- 
ed and  supported  since  by  foreign  invaders,  the  Abate  Goppi 
was  industriously  continuing  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  in  a  care- 
fully  accurate,  though  noi  brilliant,  contribution  to  Italian  records; 
some  learned  Jesuits ,  as  Seech i  and  Marchi ,  were  devoting  their 
labours  to  Christian  archaeology ;  while  the  antiquities  of  that 
classic  soil  itself,  including  a  wide  range  of  ehvirens ,  were  re* 
ceiving  fuller  elucidation  from  the  magnificently  illustrated  vo- 
lumes of  Canina ,  as  from  the  less  showy  but  very  useful  ones 
of  Nibby ;  and  Gaetano  Moroni  was  heaping  up  multiform  noti- 
ces on  all  thing  pertaining  to  the  local  story,  biography,  usages, 
and  traditions  of  the  Church,  in  a  «  Dictionary  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Erudition,*  that  exhausted  the  patience  of  many  subscribers 
long  before  reaching  the  ninety-fifth  volume,  which  it  actually 
did  about  a  year  ago,  and  yet  still  left  for  completion  of  its 
plan  a  few  more  in  prospect!— hence  a  disposition  to  depreciate 
this  work ,  which ,  however  to  be  accused  of  dhTuseness  and 
want  of  the  system  required  for  condensed  use  of  miscellaneous 
material,  yet  supplies  available  addition  to  the  library  or  anti- 
quarian and  ecclesiastic  lore. 

One  of  Italy's  truly  great  men,  Cesare  Baibo,  has  justly  re- 
marked that  the  political  and  literary  history  of  this  nation  have 
been ,  especially  within  late  years  ,  so  related  to  each  other*  that 
they  remain  inseparably  blended.  That  writer's  own  «  Summary  », 
though,  conformably  to  its  professed  character  ,  but  an  abridg- 
ment in  one  volume,  is  the  most  clear  and  vigorous  uarrative 
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that  has  yet  presented ,  at  one  rapid  view,  the  succession  of 
events  and  epochs  in  this  peninsula ,  from  the  origin  of  races  now 
almost  lost  in  dimness  of  antiquity,  down  to  our  own  times.  First 
appearing  at  Lausanne  in  J846,  the  almost  unprecedented  success 
of  that  publication  showed  the  eagerness  of  the  Italian  mind  for 
knowledge  in  what  concerns  the  honour  of  the  fatherland.  Three 
editions  of  the  «  Sommario  »  came  out  in  the  course  of  that  year; 
live  others,  without  the  cognisance  or  supervision  of  the  author  , 
in  1848-49 ;  and  the  tenth  edition  ,  issued  from  the  press  of  Le 
Monnier  in  1856,  first  presented  the  work  in  its  completeness  , 
furnished  with  an  appendix  containing' the  sequel  from  the  dale  of 
the  original  term,  1814,  to  '48,  though  breaking  off  with  an  unfin- 
ished sentence,  as  left  by  the  recently  deceased  and  deeply  la- 
mented author.  Another  «  History  of  Italy  »,  from  a.  ».  £68  to 
1815,  by  La  Farina,  admitted  to  popularity  rather  than  to  very 
marked  approbation  from  the  critical ,  was  intended,  though  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  that  by  Balbo,  especially  to  bring  the 
subject  within  the  circle  of  general  readers,  as  its  title,  «  narra- 
ted to  the  people  »,  implies.  Lucid  method  and  simplicity  of  style 
also  recommend  this  more  ambitious  effort;  but,  after  reading  an 
elaborate  introduction,  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  science 
and  philosophic  appreciation  of  the  aims  of  history  there  displayed, 
raise  expectations  scarcely  answered  to  by  the  sequel  in  La  Fari- 
na's pages. 

Among  the  subjects  most  occupying  the  Italian  literary  world- 
some /ears  before ,  as  well  as  during,  the  movements  that  began 
in  '47,  ecclesiastical  questions  and  the  claims  or  policy  of  the  Holy 
See  held  a  prominent  place,  often  leading  to  inquiries  boldly 
carried  out,  the  pursuit  of  prerogatives  and  traditions  to  their  ori- 
gin ,  and  that  not  generally  in  an  irreligious ,  though  indeed  a 
reforming  spirit.  Such  tendency  could  not  be  at  all  unhealthy,  or 
fraught  with  danger  f  to  the  thoughtfully  earnest ;  and,  if  the  coo- 
elusions  arrived  at  in  many  instances  have  proved  disturbing  to 
the  faith  of  a  less  select  class,  the  influence  mainly  responsible  , 
the  causes  that  have  alienated  and  irritated ,  can  be  sought  no- 
where else  so  much  as  at  the  centre  most  interested,  the  Court  of 
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Rome.  Dealt  with  by  such  intellects  as  Balbo,  Gioberti ,  Azegliov, 
Tommaseo,  Galeotti,  Dandolo  ,  and  incidentally  also  in  the  great 
work  of  Canto  ,  where  religious  earnestness  and  immense  histo- 
ric research  are  brought  to  bear  on  these  questions,  their  inves- 
tigation has  only  proved  beneficial ,  leading  to  separation 
of  the  accidental  and  abusive  from  the  essential  and  just, 
Balbo,  in  his  c  Pensieri,  »  truly  a  volume  of  «  Thoughts  » 
most  fecund  in  wealth  and  suggestiveness ,  that  extend  over  a 
wide  range  of  historic,  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  interests- 
renders  altogether  a  tribute  of  high  honour  to  the  Papacy,  in 
reference  at  least  to  its  past ,  owning  Us  character  of  grandeur 
andsa/utary  action  over  the  destinies  of  Italy  in  ages  gone  by. 
Bat  the  most  dazzling  in  eloquence,  and  at  once  successful  ap- 
peal to  the  patriotism  and  Catholicism  of  Italy  was  the  «  Pri- 
raafo  »  of  Gioberti,  published  abroad,  1843,  after  that  extraor- 
dinary man  had  spent  ten  years  in  exile,  because  implicated, 
as  a  suffering  party  at  least,  in  the  prosecution  following  the 
discovery  of  some  conspiracy  at  Turin,  in  183a.  The  aim  of  that 
fervid  and  original  treatise  is  to  establish  the  title  of  this  coun- 
try at  the  present  day,  as  by  indefeasible  right  and  providen- 
tial appointment,  to  the  pre-eminence  among  nations  once  un- 
questionably hers  in  tbe  intellectual,  order,  and  to  assert  the 
true  character  and  catling  of  tbe  Papacy,  not  as  exemplified  by 
its  modern  phases,  but  in  the  capacity  it  once  sustained  of 
guardian  over  rights,  protector  and patron  to  the  efforts  of  mind, 
benefactor  to  civil isation-in  short,  the  high  ideal  that  some 
enlightened  pontiffs  and  many  philosophical  Catholic  writers  have 
maintained  of  this  potency,  as  it  ought  to  be.  What  fallacies  or 
erroneous  inferences  may  be  brought  home  to  Gioberti ,  this  is 
not  the  place  to  inquire;  it  need  only  be  observed  that. this 
eloquent  volume,  naturally  fascinating  and  stimulating  to  a  pub- 
lic so  prepared  by  memories  and  sufferings  ,  heralded  and  em- 
bodied what  has  been  called  the  Neo^GuelphUm  of  recent  years 
in  Italy- feeble  indeed  for  duration,  but  once  advocated  by  men 
of  highest  mark  with  enthusiasm  and  ability.  In  1847  followed 
the  fanioes  «  Gesuita  Mederno  »,  the  chief  objection  against 
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which  is  (hat,  in  (he  perusal  of  six  closely-printed  octavos  (and 
long  before  reaching  their  end),  one  becomes  utterly  wearied 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  endless ,  oft-repeated  charges  against  them. 
This  determinate  pursuit  of  a  hostile  purpose,  and  the  aggressive 
lone,  the  embittered  spirit,  thence  overflowing  these  pages,  will 
perhaps  prove  fatal  to  the  popularity  of  Gioberli's  «  Modern  Je- 
suit » in  future  times;  but  most  nnjust  would  it  be  to  dismiss 
these  teeming  volumes  as  merely  an  attack  (however  efficient  and 
convincing)  against  the  Society  of  St.  Ignatius  :  being  indeed  a 
magnificent  treatise,  sustained  with  vast  (canting  aud  luminous 
thought,  on  the  harmony  between  Catholicism  and  Civilisation, 
between  the  Papacy  (in  its  true  and  divinely ,  not  humanly,  mould* 
ed  character)  and  the  interests  of  the  modern  world,  whilst  also 
conveying  the  strongest  protest  against  attempts  to  revive  the 
mediaeval  spirit  in  modern  devotion,  and  proving  the  necessity 
for  civil  progress ,  for  adaptation  on  the  part  of  the  hierarchy  to 
the  demands  of  the  age/  as  indispensable  to  the  successes  of  the 
Catholic  cause,  and  the  great  condition  of  reconciliation  between 
Italy  and  Rome.  The  laic  class ,  observes  Gioberli ,  in  a  tone  thai 
now  seems  even  more  prophetic  than  when  uttered,  «  must  ne- 
cessarily participate  in  every  Government  truly  civilised;  and, 
without  this  amelioration,  now  most  urgent  in  the  Papal  Slates, 
every  other  reform  attempted  can  only  prove  fruitless  ».  Well 
might  the  labours  of  some  future  compiler  be  employed  to  digest 
and  collate ,  in  these  richly-laden  pages ,  all  that  is  of  univer- 
sal and  enduring  interest,  out  of  much  that  is  local ,  transitory, 
and  not  free  from  the  shackles  of  partisanship,  if  from  nucha  - 
ritableness. 

II  was  after  Gioberli's  public  career  had  finished  and  his 
high  patriotic  hopes  ended  in  disappointment,  that  he  penned 
at  Paris,  in  October  'tit ,  the  proem  to  his  Rinnovamenio  civile 
<T  Italia,  a  mournfully  eloquent  review  of  the  past,  and  severe 
judgment  on  the  present-perhaps  the  most  profound  political 
treatise  yet  produced  in  retrospective  consideration  of  Italian 
affairs.  There  is  something  almost  sublime  in  the  constancy  of 
this  great  man  to  long  sustained  principles  and  theories  after 
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their  application  had  dawned  in  promise ,  bat  been  totally  baf- 
fled in  results ,  when  the  glorious  goal  seemed  nearly  reached. 
The  hegemony,  to  be  shared  by  Rome  and  Piedmont,  still  occu- 
pied his  thoughts;  still  would  he  assign  the  ideal  part  of  that 
office  to  the  former  ,  the  military  and  political  to  the  latter ,  c  the 
first  grade  of  honour  to  the  Pope the  first  grade  of  power  to  the 
Sobalpine  king  »  -  a  theory  closely  analogous  to  that  more  autho- 
ritatively recommended  at  Villafranca.  The  phases  of  the  Ita- 
lian restoration  (rjswgimento)  he  reduces  to  a  series  whose  na- 
tural sequence,  wi(h  proper  maturity,  would,  he  argues,  have 
saved  Italy  in  '49:  incipient  reforms,  constitutional  charters, 
expulsion  of  the  foreigners  ,  the  Kingdom  of  Upper  Italy. 

c  Incapacity  and  ignorance  co-operated  for  the  ruin  of  this 
restoration  ,  but  the  immorality  of  sects  and  corruption  of  indivi- 
duals brought  it  forth  ».  The  sects  that  principally  conspired  , 
were  the  puritans  ( i.  e.  pure  democrats)  the  retrograde ,  and  mu> 
aicipalista,  whose  aim  sacrificed  the  Italian  to  the  piedmontese 
cause,  the  country  to  the  province.  The  three  Sovereigns  whose 
conduct  proved  most  fatal  were  Ferdinand,  Pius ,  and  Charles  At* 
bert,  the  last  indeed  with  the  worthiest,  the  first  with  the  basest 
intentions;  and  the  private  individuals  most  injuriously  prominent, 
were  Bozzelli  {whose  ministry  countenanced  the  betrayal  of  the 
Constitution)  at  Naples,  Mazzini  at  Rome,  the  minister  Pinelli  at 
Turin.  Since  the  consequent  discomfiture  of  the'  liberal  cause ,  the 
conditions  of  Italy  had  become  such  as  are  indeed  gloomily  cba*- 
racterised  by  Gioberti :  «  a  double  faction ,  the  Auslro-Jetuil , 
was  now  reigning  supreme  over  three  quarters  of  the  Peninsula  ». 
Charles  Albert  being  no  more,  «  Pius,  Leopold,  Ferdinand, 
having  extinguished  liberty,  and  struck  league  with  her  enemies, 
were  dead  to  the  country  as  constitutional  Princes,  pertaining 
no  more  to  the  age,  but  to  history  ». 

The  lines  that  seem  written  in  fire, so  lightning-like  the  flash* 
es  of  virtuous  indignation,  against  the  Bourbon  King,  might  well, 
of  they  ever  met  his  eye ,  have  made  him  pale  and  tremble,  c  To 
his  perfidious  counsels,  and  those  of  his  creatures ,  Italy  is  in  part 
indebted  for  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Pontiff  having  become  adverse, 
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and  suicidal  to  (heir  own  fame.  »  «  Pius  IX  •  is  the  beading  of  a 
chapter  truly  grand  in  vigorous  and  searching  ratiocination,  an 
ananswerable  judgment  on  the  inconsistencies  and  errors  of  the 
policy  now  associated  with  that  revered  name-more  remarkable 
from  a  writer  ouce  the  most  fervent  to  eulogise  ,  tfce  most  ear* 
nast  to  encourage  the  Pontiff  in  his  previous  course.  Striking  it  is 
lo  hear  from  this  celebrated  Italian  -  the  ecclesiastic,  philosopher, 
and  statesman  -  that  c  the  error  of  Rome  for  three  centuries  is 
precisely  that  of  having  made  divorce  from  the  people,  and  pla- 
ced her  foundations  in  the  privileged  classes  ,  whom  Christ  ana- 
thematized as  the  world ,  as  nests  and  artificers  of  every  corrup- 
tion ».  And  the  solemn  prophecies  of  calamities  to  Religion  and  the 
Church ,  unless  Rome  adopt  better  principles ,  with  which  this 
section  closes ,  have  gained  but  too  much  credit  from  what  has 
happened  since.  That  on  «  the  New  Rome  *  comprises  the  fullest 
statement  of  the  evils  ensuing  to  religion:  from  retrograde  and  Mi- 
neral principles  at  the  Vatican,  and  the  ideas  of  the  author  re- 
specting «  the  Rome  of  the  future,  more  ample  and  magnificent 
than  the  past »,  as  a  happy  realization  to  he  secured  by  the  juste  r 
balance  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual,  the  purification  of  the  whole 
existing  fabric.  «  Thanks  to  the  temporal  power ,  the  seat  of  Peter 
has  became  a  stone  of  scandal ,  the  spiritual  Borne  has  not  corre- 
sponded, in  the  disciplinary  order,  either  to  the  lofty  ideal,  or  to 
the  demands  of  the  limes  and  of  civilization  -  the  ecclesiastical 
Rome  is  in  repugnancy  to  the  national  and  civil  principle.  »  Such 
the  remarkable  avowats  from  this  Nee-Guelphist  become  the  pro- 
phet to  warn,  the  reformer  to  demand  changes  from  the  Vati- 
can I  Much  relating  in  these  volumes  lo  literature  and  other  na- 
tional topics  possesses  interest  Apart  from  their  special  theme  ,  for 
the  teeming  intellect  of  Gioberti  surrounds  with  a  rteh  interwea- 
ving of  thought  and  knowledge  whatever  argument  be  adopted  to 
fill  the  centre  of  his  performance.  Other  writers  of  less  high  stan- 
ding have  also  contributed  valuably  to  this  province  of  semi- 
ecclesiastic ,  semi-philosophic  letters.  Tullio  Dandolo  represents 
the  laic  party  in  literature  still  devotedly  adhering  to  the  ancient 
Church,  and  anti-revolutionary :  his  interesting  volumes ,  prod*- 
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ced  at  various  intervals  daring  the  last  fifteen  years,  being  alt 
centered  round  a  anity  of  theme  (perhaps  by  after-thought), 
nnder  the  generic  title,  «  A  History  of  Thought  »,  starting  from 
the  «  Thought  of  Paganism  »  and  t  Nascent  Christianity  »,  to  pro- 
ceed down  the  tide  of  ages  till  the  century  before  our  own,  and 
now  being  brought  to  completion  (if  this  fertile  writer  remain  sa- 
tisfied with  his  last  performance)  in  the  most  elaborate  section  , 
f  Rome  and  tfare  Popes  ».  Hi*  «  Monachism  and  Legends  »  is  an 
entertaining  treatment  of  a  subject  requiring,  for  general  rea- 
ders, the  facile  style  and  pleasant  illustration  that  are  not  wanting 
in  the  Milanese  Count's  undertaking;  but  where  political  history 
alone  is  concerned,  Dandolo  is  by  no  means  the  fervent  or  deeply 
studious  author  he  appears  Sn  his  more  favourite  provinces-eccle- 
siastical philosophy ,  the  legendary,  and  monastic  records  «  The 
Annals  of  Monte  Cassino  »,  «  Life  of  Boniface  the  Eighth  »,  and 
«  History  of  the  Conncil  of  Constance  »,  by  Father  Tosti ,  a  Bene- 
dictine ,  may  rank  also  with  the  popular  literature  relating  to  ec- 
clesiastical interests,  free  from  that  ponderous  gravity  that  repels 
many  readers  in  such  walks,  and  animated  not  only  by  a  pictur  • 
esqnely  graphic  style,  but  an  independence  of  thought  and  specula- 
tion that  surprise  in  volumes  issuing  from  a  cloister ;  and  the  same 
writer's  «  History  of  the  Lombardic  League  »,  published  in  the 
excited  year  '47,  had  already  shown  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  pa- 
triotic Liberal ,  warmly  corresponding  to  the  aspirations  and  de- 
sires then  uppermost  in  all  minds  filled  by  hopes  for  Italy ;  and  his 
«  Countess  Matilda  »,  recently  brought  out,  has  not  abated  from 
the  reputation  won  by  this  enlightened  Benedictine. 

To  the  same  class,  earnest,  pious,  and  essentially  conserva- 
tive, with  Dandolo  and.  Tosti,  belongs  the  author  of  one  of  the 
few  works  at  all  noticeable  produced  at  Venice  since  her  resob- 
jection  to  foreign  dominion  in  '40:  «  Fasti  of  the  Civilization,  Cul- 
ture and  independance  of  the  Italians,  «  by  Fermo  Bellini  ».  Di- 
vided into  six  periods,  this  comprises  a  review  of  events  and  social 
progress  from  the  first  Caesars  till  the  domination  of  the  Anjou 
Rings  at  Naples;  particularly  dwelling  on  the  Papacy  and  the 
Church  .  the  manners  and  arts  of  peaceful  life  under  their  influen- 
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ccs ;  and  is,  if  not  among  the  more  brilliant,  one  of  the*  pfeasmg 
and  instructive  studies  on  the  great  lessons  of  mediaeval  story  in 
Italian  regions.  Publications  bearing  immediately  on  political  in* 
teres  Is ,  which  preceded  the  revolutionary  period  now  at  hand  r 
in  some  instances  announced  the  views  of  superior  minds,  with 
counsels  that  might  have  warded  off  many  shocks  most  fata!  to- 
established  power-but  a  quern  Deus  vull  perdere  » ,  is  an  oracle 
destined  for  verification  in  almost  all ,  most  especially  in  Kalian 
revolutions :  of  the  highest  order  among  these  works  were  the 
Sfwranxe,  or  *  Hopes  of  Italy  »  ,  by  Balbo ,  said  to  be  an  amplifi- 
cation of  bis  notes  on  the  Primato,  and  brought  out  within  a  year 
after  Gioberti's  celebrated  publication;  also  the  Progranma,  or 
Project  of  Moderate  Liberalism,  by  Massimo  d'Aieglio ,  an  afw 
peal  fraught  with  philosophy  and  morality  eloquently  applied  to* 
political  interests ,  that  pointed  ont  the  path  of  safety  which  nei- 
ther  the  governing  nor  governed,  Piedmont  alone  excepted  r 
were  disposed  consistently  to  pursue. 

Never  had  the  political  claims  and  antecedents  of  the 
Papacy  been  so  searchingly  sifted  or  boldly  challenged  by 
any  Italian  writeiMhat  is ,  from  the  point  of  view  still  recon- 
ciled with  spiritual  allegiance  -  as  in  the  «  Sovereignty  and 
Temporal  Government  of  the  Popes  »,  first  published  in 
Switzerland,  1846,  by  Leopoldo  Galeotti  (a  member  of  the 
Tuscan  Ministry  in '59)  who  here  supplied  the  most  able  analysis 
of  the  question  yet  given  in  this  language ,  and ,  deducing 
principles  from  facts ,  aimed  at  deriving  lessons  for  the  future 
from  the  errors  and  trials  of  the  past ,  in  a  reforming,  not  sub- 
versive or  irreligious  spiril-fearles*  in  exposing  the  abuses  of 
the  Roman  system  and  vices  by  which  certain  Pontiffs  have 
brought  evil  on  their  subjects ,  yet  fully  admitting  all  that  de- 
voted adherents  can  justly  claim  for  the  merits  of  the  Papacy 
in  the  interests  of  civilisation,  the  cause  of  social  progress  and 
morals.  After  the  suppression  of  liberal  movement  and  reform 
by  armed  invasion ,  after  the  return  of  a  Pontiff  brought  back 
by  foreign  troops  to  a  conquered  capital ,  might  well  be  expect- 
ed  less  measured  and  more  impassioned  reproaches  against  a 
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system  whose  modern  retails  have*  suggested  perhaps  the  strong- 
est arguments  in  its  disfavour-such  as  were  soon  indeed  pat 
forth  with  indignant  eloquence  (to  cite  one  from  various  off- 
springs of  the  same  feeling)  in  the  •  Rome  et  la  Monde  »  of 
Tommaseo,  a  volume  glowing  with  patriot-passion  thatborsts  into 
overwhelming  condemnations  and  charges,  based  on  unanswer- 
able arguments ,  the  more  powerful  for  the  religious  fervour 
that  exalts,  the  wide  range  of  historic  learning  that  confirms, 
the  reasoning  sustained  in  this  extraordinary  attack  from  a  Ho- 
nun  Catholic  on  Papal  Rome.  Very  inferior  in  power  and  rea- 
ming ,  but  curious  in  its  details  and  as  a  protest  of  opinion,  is 
•  Le  Rome  des  Panes  »  published  anonymously  in  French  from 
las  inedited  original,  ascribed  to  Pianciani ,  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Constituent  Assembly  in  '49.  This  attack  against  Papal 
administration,  more  severe  and  violent  than  that  of  M.  About, 
enters  minutely  into  its  mechanism,  without  sparing  any  living 
personalities,  but  prejudices  its  own  credit  by  the  tone  of 
scurrility  and  vituperation ,  by  assertions  that  cannot  be  admit- 
ted as  to  what  takes  place  in  that  metropolis ,  and  improbabili- 
ties so  glaring  as  to  be  alike  inadmissible;  but  in  respect  to  the 
abuses  of  Police  and  defective  administration  of  justice,  perhaps 
little  can  he  refuted  in  these  volumes,  *  The  Court  of  Rome  and 
the  Gospel  »  (1859),  by  the  Marquis  Roberto  d'Azeglio,  is  a  brief, 
but  more  impressive  protest, from  the  highest  and  truly  Chris- 
tian point  of  view ,  against  the  character  assumed  by  the  Va- 
tican in  late  years. 

One  very  acceptable  fruit  of  the  Italian  vicissitudes  in' 48 
and '49,  was  the  impulse  given  to  historic  inquiry  and  activity, 
resulting  not  only  in  ample  illustration  of  those  movements  and 
their  causes,  but  in  the  appearance  of  talents  founding  new 
repotatiens  by  well-deserved  successes,  for  whose  development 
or  manifestation  this  country  must  remain  evej  indebted  to  the 
emotions  and  arousing  forces  of  that  eventful  epoch.  It  is  re- 
markable how  many  of  the  ablest  writers  who  have  thrown 
Kght  on  the  story  of  those  years  have  proceeded  from  the  ranks 
of  leading  actors  in  this  drama  -r  and  the  highest  intellect  of 
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Italy  ,  engaged  more  or  less ,  a  linos  I  without  exception,  in  the 
cause  of  her  late  revolutions,  has  nobly  asserted  the  dignity 
and  vindicated  the  justness  of  their  enterprise.  First  for  powers 
of  narration,  vigour,  and  lucidity,  among  those  whose  fame  as 
historic  writers  has  dated  from  that  period,  stands  Farini,  since 
so  conspicuous  and  honoured  in  the  prominent  political  posts 
where  his  talents  as  a  statesman  have  been  displayed.  Unques- 
tionably one  of  the- ablest  works  of  its  class  in  the  language, 
his  «  History  of  the  Roman  States  from  1815  to  1850 ,  »  wilt 
probably  be  the  authority  for  the  records  falling  within  that 
period ,  when  countless  other  contemporary  commentators  are 
forgotten;  this  being,  in  fact,  the  vivid  picture  of  great  move- 
ments drawn  by  an  eye-witness  to  their  more  momentous  pha- 
ses, with  the  advantages  of  experience  and  personal  knowledge 
of  public  characters,  yet  free  from  fetters  of  party  or  prejudice. 
And  Farioi's  «  History  of  Italy  »  from  1814  to  the  present 
time,  lately  finished,  after  the  issue  of  the  first  volume  in  1855, 
shows  still  more  vigorous  application  of  the  same  talents  to  a 
theme  evidently  undertaken  with  enthusiasm,  but  with  neither 
passion  nor  illusions.  Still  more  entertaining ,  though  far  leas 
complete  as  history,  is  the  work  of  Gualterio,  «  Ultimi  Rivol- 
gimenti  »  («  The  Recent  Vicissitudes  of  Italy  »),  which,  though 
iu  four  ample  volumes,  with  a  volume  and  a  half  of  documents, 
brings  the  narrative  no  further  than  to  the  close  of  1847,  bat 
for  vivacity  of  style,  piquant  anecdote,  and  admirably-touched 
sketches  of  public  men,  may  be  prized  as  first-rate  illustration 
to  their  subject;  and  most  curious  are  the  revelations,  from  the 
arcana  of  police  and  diplomacy,  ibat  the  author  was  enabled 
to  supply,  partly  through  access  to  archives  at  Turin,  partly 
from  the  contents  of  an  Austrian  strong-box  left  astray  amidst 
the  confusions  of  revolt  and  military  exodus  at  Milan.  Nor  was 
it  merely  in  Austrian  regions  of  administration ,  but  various 
other  Italian  provinces,  even  in  Rome,  that  persons  high  in 
affairs  of  Church  and  State  found  themselves  alarmingly  com- 
promised by  the  disclosures  thus  presnted  to  public  gaze  by 
Gualterio.  The  «  Italian  Histories,  »  from  1816  to  1853,  by  Rar 
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nalli  (a  well-known  and  versatile  writer),  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  ably  wrought-out  among  these  various  present- 
ments of  the  same  subject,  especially  acute  and  appreciating 
in  the  sections  dedicated  to  the  political  men  and  writings  that 
influenced  the  temper  and  desires  of  the»Ilalians  prior  to  that 
epoch.  Bat,  in  these  otherwise  reliable  and  interesting  volumes, 
we  miss  the  higher  moral  feeling  that  impresses  in  the  works 
of  Azeglio,  Balbo,  and  Farini ,  sometimes  being  almost  startled 
by  the  tone  of  apology  in  which  many  revolutionary  excesses 
are  all  too  mildly  dealt  with.  Much  more  offensive,  indeed 
inadmissible ,  are  the  excuses  for  the  crimes  that  stained  Italian 
annals  in  1848-49 ,  attempted  in  the  «  Italy,  a  History  of  Two 
Fears,  »  by  Augusto  Vecchj,  whose  experiences  as  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman  ,  in  Piedmont  and  in  the  Roman  Parliament, 
had  allowed  him  to  examine  men  and  things  from  the  nearer 
points  of  view.,  and  who  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1850 
with  two  clever  and  freely-written,  but,  in  the  qualities  alluded 
(o,  objectionable  volumes,  evincing  a  confusion  of  religious  and 
moral  ideas,  that  may  be  set  down  among  results  of  the  bitter 
experiences,  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  national  wrongs  recorded 
and  protested  against,  eloquently  indeed,  in  these  pages.  General 
Pepe,  whose  «  Memoirs,  »  are  well  known  in  England,  published, 
in  1850,  his  last  volume,  a  On  the  Revolutions  and  Wars  of 
Italy  in  1847-8-9 x-full  of  military  details,  interspersed  with 
vivid  descriptions ,  particularly  of  the  movements  at  Milan,  Ye*, 
nice ,  and  Rome ;  remarkable  for  the  honest ,  soldierlike  simpli- 
city of  the  patriot,  strongly  imbued  with  republicanism,  who 
cares  not  one  iota  for  literary  successes  or  graces  of  style,  but 
only  desires  to  leave  on  record  his  testimony  to  his  country's 
honour,  his  protest  against  her  wrongs. 

The  «  Memoirs  on  the  Affairs  of  Italy,  »  by  Montanelli , 
ex-triumvir  of  the  Tuscan  Provisional  Government  in  '49,  appear- 
ed originally  in  Paris,  prohibited  in  every  Italian  country,  Pied- 
mont excepted.  Written  with  much  vivacity,  rather  too  much 
familiarity*  of  tone  in  many  parts,  it  betrays  a  deficiency  of 
moral  sentiment,  apparent  in  other  political  writings  of  this 
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class,  that  disposition  to  make  ,thc  lova  df  country  a  substi- 
tute for  religion  and  morality  ilself-bot  is  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable contributions  to  the  records  of  the  epoch  from  1815  to 
182(0,  abounding  also  with  anecdote  and  intelligent  notices  of 
the  literature  and  celebrities  of  contemporary  Italy.  Monlanelli 
writes  with  the  glow  of  imaginative  genius ,  and  understands 
how  to  introduce  scenery  or  character  with  effect,  as  strikingly 
shown  in  his  account  of  a  journey  across  the  Maremma  to 
Rome,  (October  1847),  his  sojourn  in  thai  city,  and  what  he  saw 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  epoch  of  its  reforms  and  excitements 
under  the  then  popular  Pontiff.  With  few  other  exceptions,  the 
tone  of  Italian  writings,  in  the  walk  here  considered,  is  healthy 
and  pure,  aiming,  not  at  subversion ,  but  reform,  in  the  spirit 
of  opposition  directed ,  not  against  time-honoured  institutions , 
but  their  corruption  or  misapprehended  purposes.  The  «  History 
of  Venice  under  the  Austrians,  »  by  (he  Marquis  Peverelli , 
an  exile  driven  from  those  States  to  Turin ,  composed  in  a 
more  calm  and  dubdued  temper  than  many  works  of  this  class, 
throws  much  light  on  a  period  hitherto  least  studied  or  under- 
stood in  the  annals  of  the  sea-girt  city;  and  winds  up  with  a 
very  affecting  narrative  of  the  siege  in  '49,  that  convinces  as 
with  what  true  martyr  .-heroism  her  resistance  was  sustained, 
how  nobly  were  endured  sufferings  that  visited  her  more  cruelly, 
in  more  multiform  horrors,  than  any  other  of  the  Italian  cities 
called  to  share  in  the  great  struggle,  or  condemned  to-pay  the 
bitter  price  of  revolt  against  despotism.  > 

Other  publications  sufficiently  numerous  partake  more  of 
the  biographic  than  historic;  but,  proceeding  from  superior 
minds ,  as  many  do ,  with  reference  to  the  same  events  and 
epochs,  have  therefore  their  peculiar,  if  not  still  greater  value. 
Of  this  character  are  various  Memoirs  on  the  Affairs  of  Italy ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Guerrazzi's  contributions  (though 
none  have  affected  the  form  of  positive  history),  whose  «  Asino,  » 
a  strt  of  pasquinade  in  several  volumes,  by  no  means  of  the 
best  fruits  that  original  genius  has  yet  produced,  singularly  dis- 
plays his idiosyncracy-a  flashing,  fitful,  half  comic,  half  serious 
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medley  of  reflections  and  anecdotes,  not  arways  impartial  or  ra- 
tional, and  sometimes  more  witty  than  wise.  Brofferio,  the  ver- 
satile and  brilliant  Radical  in  the  Turin  Parliament,  always  on 
the  side  of  opposition,  always  advocating  extremes  in  liberalism, 
who  in  literature  has  attempted  almost  everything,  and  on  the 
stage  has  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  dramatists,  on  the 
platform  one  of  the  most  popular  orators,  has  appeared  also  as 
the  autobiographist  -  his  *  Miei  Tempi  »  (Memoirs  of  my  own 
Times)  having  had  like  success,  and  been  eagerly  sought  after, 
with  other  productiousfrom  this  restlessly  original  genius.  More 
recent  publications  exemplify  the  patriotic  direction  still  appa- 
rent /o  the  earnest  pursuit  of  studies  tending  to  revive  national 
memories,  or  throw  more  interest  on  historic  names  and  loca- 
lities; as,  to  instance  one  of  the  best,  the  «  Counts  and  Dukes  of 
Urbino»  (Florence,  1859),  by  Filippo  Ugolini ,  author  of  abridg- 
ments of  Greek  and  Roman  history-an  interesting  and  very 
highly-finished ,  I  believe  the  only  complete  history  yet  given 
in  the  Italian  ,  of  that  once  distinguished  Duchy,  from  the  origin 
down  to  the  last  period  of  its  independence.  Few  have  present- 
ed pictures  of  mediaeval  Italy  with  so  much  dramatic  effect,  or 
traced  oat  complicated  events  more  clearly  in  rapid  and  bold 
touches,  than  this  writer,  who  shows  profound  acquaintance 
with  his  subject ,  a  power  of  working  up  description ,  and ,  at 
the  same  time,  discernment  when  to  be  sparing  in  touches, 
when  more  or  less  sketchy  or  elaborate.  The  past  two  years  of 
momentous  events  have  naturally  given  new  direction  to  lite- 
rature, as  to  tendencies  of  mind  in  this  country,  and  so  absorb- 
ed interest,  that  little  in  any  walk  of  intellectual  production, 
unless  in  some  manner  referring  to  all-engrossing  hopes  and 
speculations,  has  had  power  to  attract.  The  activity  in  the  forms 
of  occasional  publication,  political  treatise,  documents,  local 
memoirs,  etc.,  that  preceded  and  attended  the  progress  of  these 
great  movements ,  has  been  ,  especially  in  Tuscany,  so  remark- 
able as  itself  to  form  a  feature  in  their  history. 

To  dwell  continually  in  the  sphere  of  politics  cannot  prove 
healthful  either  for  mind  or  letters;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see 
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that ,  for  (he  Italy  of  a  transitionary  period ,  produce  of  other 
description  is  not  wanting,  supplied  by  thought  and  talent  that 
have  worthily  laboured  in  the  walks  of  Poetry,  Drama,  Criti- 
cism r  Biography,  and  (though  less  conspicuously)  of  Romance. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  Archceologic  works  in  this  language 
have  been  completed  or  commended  in  the  years  between  1849 
and  4860,  as  those  of  Canina  on  classic,  of  Marchi  and  Garucci 
on  sacred  antiquities,  and  the  vast  publication  (yet  incipient), 
by  De  Rossi,  of  catacomb-monuments.  Rosraini,  Libera  tore, 
Passaglia ,  have,  within  this  decade  of  years ,  been  adding  to 
their  reputation  as  Metaphysicians ;  Mamiani  to  that  won  by 
him  among  the  first  of  political  philosophers;  Mai  to  that  of 
the  indefatigable  and  meritorious  philologist. 

One  or  the  most  thoughtful  and  versatile  writers  of  the  day 
is  Niccold  Tommaseo,  formerly  the  colleague  of  Manin  in  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Venice,  afterwards  Professor  of  Li- 
terature in  the  Commercial  College  at  Turin.  He  is,  perhaps, 
about  the  age  of  sixty;  and  his  One  head ,  with  long  curling 
beard,  that  might  be  made  the  study  for  an  Apostle,  his  air  of 
one  inwardly  self-occupied  ,  absorbed,  impressed  me  when  seeing 
him  in  the  streets  of  Turin.  His  «  Thoughts  on  Education  » is 
a  work  pregnant  with  suggestions,  informed  by  a  spirit  of  earn- 
est religion  and  intellectual  loftiness  of  aim ,  which  might  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  treatise  by~Degerando-Du 
Perfeclionnement  Moral.  Many  years  ago,  when  in  political  exile 
at  Paris,  Tommaseo  published  an  historic  romance,  «  The  Duke 
of  Athens,  »  on  the  story  of  the  ferocious  Walter  de  Brienne, 
and  his  fall,  after  a  brief  tyranny  of  lenm  onths,  at  Florence, 
1343  -  a  volume  containing  pictures  powerfuly  worked  op,  but 
abounding  in  details  of  horror,  scenes  of  popular  vengeance  that 
too  absolutely  revolt.  A  later  work,  of  the  imaginative  class,  is 
(dedicated  to  moral  objects  -  «  Faith  and  Beauty  -  »  with  a  story 
affectingly  told  of  obscure  suffering,  error,  and  atonement.  To 
the  interests  of  philology  Tommaseo  has  rendered  signal  service 
by  a  publication  now  become  classic  ,  «  Dictionary  of  Italian 
Synonymes  ».  Shortly  after  the  catastrophes  of  revolution ,  in 
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which  he  had  been  himself  a  sufferer,  he  brought  out,  boltrin 
French  and  Italian,  «  Rome  and  the  World,  » the  above  mentioned 
volume  attacking  the  abuses,  regretting  the  temporal  circumstan- 
ces of  the  hierarchy.  His  notice  of  Rosmini,  originally  brought 
out  as  a  series  in  the  Revisla  Conlemporanea ,  not  so  much  a 
biography  as  a  collection  of  personal  reminiscences,  is,  though 
rather  too  diffuse,  full  of  feeling  and  reverential  appreciation  for 
that  great  man,  whose  private  and  public  character  he  had 
evidently  known  in  the  most  intimate  manner. 

More  than  20  years  ago  appeared  the  «  Poetic  Memories 
and  Poems ,  »  a  pleasing  and  unaffected  autobiographic  picture 
of  bis  early  career  and  studies,  interspersed  with  youthful  es- 
says in  prose  and  verse,  Italian  and  Latin ,  where  the  history 
of  a  mind  thus  nqbly  tempered  cannot  but  prove  interesting. 
And  one  of  Tommaseo's  latest  works,  «  Beauty  and  Civili- 
zation, »  is  a  series  of  reflections  on  widely  ranging  subjects 
«  abstract  ideas,  and  sentiments,  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Music 
and  Danjcing ,  symbolism  and  Poetry ,  in  which  the  opulence , 
culture,  and  acumen  of  this  well-stored  mind  may  be  fully  esti- 
mated. No  more  pleasunt  or  instructive  writer  has  the  modern 
Italian  in  the  range  giving  free  scope  to  thought  on  general 
subjects,  imaginative,  literary,  and  philosophic.  Few  have  written 
so  much  or  so  well  as  he;  and  such  healthful  atmosphere  is 
breathed  in  all  his  works ,  that  one  rises  from  every  perusal  feel- 
ing better  and  stronger. 

In  artistic  literature  stand  out  some  productions  marked  by  x 
more  than  ordinary  merits.  The  «  Memoirs  of  celebrated  Do-  $ 
minican  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects  »,  by  Marchese,a 
member  of  that  Order,  may  be  recommended  to  all  desirous  of 
entering  deeply  into  the  study  of  the  monuments  and  arts  emanar 
ting  from  immediately  religious  impulses  in  this  land,  where 
ndeed  the  fasli  of  the  Dominican  Order  have ,  almost  from  its ' 
origin ,  presented  a  series  of  names  honourable  to  that  body , 
beginning  with  the  Friars  of  5.  Maria  Novella  (Florence)  who, 
between  1220-'2#,  rebuilt  that  church  ,  and  were  engaged  in 
the  erection  of  the  Palazzo  de' Priori,  or  Bargello ,  till  the  late 
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splendid  renovation  of  the  Minerva  at  Rome.  Padre  Marchese 
has  brought  an  intelligent  enthusiasm ,  with  roach  patient  eru- 
dition, to  this  subject,  and  treated  it  in  a  manner  free  from 
technical  common-places,  as  from  critical  pretention.  To  him 
are  thanks  also  due  for  bis  well  narrated  history  of  the  Floren- 
tina  Convent  of  S.  Marca,  a  suitable  pendant  to  Tosli's  «  Monte 
Cassino  »,  comprising,  in  its  most  interesting  episodes,  much 
that  relates  to  the  extatic  artist  and  the  Catholic  reformer  who 
abode  wHhin  those  walls,  the  one  early,  the  other  late  in  the 
same  century. 

All  who  have  visited  Florenco  must  remember  fhe  cloisters 
and  corridors  of  S.Marco,  with  their  beautiful  frescoes.  Ange- 
lico  and  Savonarola  are  the  two  great  names  connected  with 
that  Dominican  convent  -actually  a  modern  bnilding,  though  of 
ancient  foundation.  And  these  two  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  individualities  most  conspicuous  in  Marchese's  volume  -  Sa- 
vonarola, indeed,  so  much  the  hero,  that  the  greater  part  of  its 
contents  might  be  called  a  monograph  of  that  martyred  leader, 
whose  character  is  here  touched  with  enthusiastic  admiration. 
Such  a  man  (he  argues)  would  have  been  placed  by  the  ancients 
beside  Cato,  and  may  be  allowed  to  stand,  in  the  Church, 
between  Athanasius  and  Gregory  VII.  It  is  folly  proved  here 
that  Savonarola  was  from  no  point  of  view  heretical;  even  un- 
der the  pontificate  of  a  Borgia  he  declared  his  readiness  to  sub- 
mit all  he  had  said  or  written  in  the  past,  all  he  should  say  or 
write  in  the  future,  to  correction  of  «  Santa  Romana  Ecclesia  »  ; 
and  when  his  works  were  subjected  to  severe  scrutiny  by  the 
Inquisition,  under  Paul  IV.,  they  were  declared  free,  from  all 
error.  Julius  II.  never  spoke' of  him  without  eulogy,  and  used 
to  declare  his  opinion  that  canonization  might  be  justly  bestowed 
on  the  friar  whose  ashes  had  been  scattered  to  the  winds  under 
Alexander  VI.  There  are  grounds  for  supposing  that  Julius,  when 
cardinal,  bad  informed  Savonarola  fully  of  the  dark  machinations 
by  which  the  election  of  Borgia  was  effected.  After  the  return 
of  Charles  VIM.  from  his  Italian  expedition,  the  Sorbonne  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  to  the  question  whether,  conformably 
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to  tlje  decrees  passed  at  Constance  and  Pisa,  a  general  council 
ought  oot  to  be  convened  for.  the  reform  of  the  Church,  with 
or  without  the  acquiescence  of  the  Pope.  This  sentence,  perhaps 
secretly  communicated  to  him  9  probably  induced  Savonarola  to 
address  his  letter  to  the  Emperor,  the  Rings  of  England  and 
Hungary,  urging  them  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  restoring; 
Church-discipline,  beginning  with  the  deposal  of  Roderigo  Bor- 
gia, a  who  was  neither  true  and  legitimate  Pontiff,  nor  even  a 
Christian.  »  The  courier  bearing  this  letter  to  France  was  waylaid 
and  robbed  by  the  creatures  of  Ludovico  Sforza  (the  implacable 
enemy  of  Savonarola's  party),  who  forwarded  the  document  itself 
lo  Rome-a  fact  supplying  the  key  to  the  tragic  story  ensuing. 
Afarchese,  attached  to  his  order  and  its  traditions,  is  superior  to 
all  narrow  esprit  de  corps,  and  fearlessly  approaches  the  delicate 
questions  in  which  Rome  is  concerned.  Some  papers  on  mediaeval 
art,  though  less  important,  add  to  the  interest  of  this  volume. 

The  «  History  of  the  fine  Arts  in  Italy  »  by  Ranalli  (1856), 
whose  historic  writings  are  above  mentioned,  ably  and  completely 
follows  out  the  vicissitudes  and  phases  of  Italian  Art  from  the 
Barbarian  invasions  till  the  last  century,  with  much  of  the 
biographic  and  critical,  lively  descriptions,  freshness,  and  some- 
times rather  startling  originality  of  theories.  Since  the  higher 
direction  given  to  art-literature  in  recent  years,  particularly  by 
German  and  English  minds,  the  mere  consideration  of  schools 
and  technical  methods  can  no  longer  satisfy  ;  the  reader  has 
learnt  to  regard  Art  among  the  fruits  of  Religion  and  signs  of 
civilization  :  this  being  evidently  understood  by  Ranalli ,  he  has 
interwoven  not  only, details  about  individuals,  painters  and  pain* 
tings,  but  notices  of  the  social  circumstances  among  which 
renowned  masters  were  nurtured  and  lived.  Nor  less  may  be 
admired  his  fearlessness  in  exposing,  what  is  often  forgotten  in 
the  enthusiasm  for  this  class  of  studies,  the  evil  by  the  side  of 
the  good ,  the  superstitious  abuse,  as  well  as  beneficial  use  of  Art 
in  application  to  devotional  purposes  -  and  this  freedom  in 
touching  on  questions  affecting  the  Church ,  provoked  reprisals 
from  the  Jesuits'  periodical  at  Rome.  -  In  the  aggregate  of  this 
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recent  literature ,  the  nationality  of  its  bearings  is  so  marked  , 
that  we  might  apply  the  observation  of  Gioberti :  «  the  love  of  the 
fatherland,  and  study -of  what  pertains  to  her,  it  is  seen  In- 
experience ,  are  usually  proportioned  to  the  love  of  oar  own  lan- 
guage and  national  letters  ». 
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In  those  States  comprised  till  recently  within  the  territories 
of  the  Tiara,  one  might  be  surprised  at  finding  how  much  more 
ability  and  ardour  in  the  pursuits  of  literature  exist  under  the 
surface  than  has  yet  worked  its ^way  outwards,  asserting  claims 
or  exercising  influence.  For  this  must  no  doubt  be  deemed  mainly 
responsible  the  rigour  of  a  censorship  beyond  all  precedent  in  its 
hostility  to  freedom  of  the  press;  but  partly,  also,  the  low  estima- 
tion of  literature  in  the  financial  sense,  rendering  it,  as  a  profes- 
sion, one  of  the  least  eligible;  and  moreover  the  deficiency  of 
critical  periodicals  above  the  flimsiest  journalism  of  theatres 
and  a  belles  letlres  ».  Residence  in  different  towns  of  these 
States  enabled  me  to  obtain  formation  concerning  their  literary 
conditions,  which,  from  a  distance,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at.  That  which  may  be  considered  as  par  excellence  the  culti- 
vated city  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  (prior  to  1859)  is  Bolo- 
gna ,  whose  population  is  more  generally  instructed ,  through 
institutions  affording  gratuitous  education,  and  where  far  more 
outward  and  material  civilisation  conducing  to  the  comforts  as 
well  as  dignity  of  civio  life,  are  found  than  in  the  metropolis 
itself.  True,  the  academic  glories  of  Bologna  have  suffered  lamen- 
table eclipse;  and  a  University  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  coN 
lected  from  10,000  to  15,000,  has  now  an  average  of  only  500 
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students  !  having  yielded  to  depression  even  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, owing  to  the  ill-counselled  measure,  after  the  political 
movement  in  '31,  of  expelled  all  foreigners  from  these  schools, 
continued  in  prohibitive  force  ever  since,  save  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases  backed  by  strong  interest.  Previously  to  that 
year ,  about  1000  were  usually  assemble  J  within  Ihese  walls, 
many  from  distant  countries,  particularly  Greeks,  attracted  by  the 
advantages  held  out  here  almost  free  of  expense.  Still,  however, 
is  the  ancient  formula,  «  Bononia  docet  »,  proudly  quoted  by  her 
writers ;  and  the  stranger  can  hardly  walk  these  streets  without 
being  at  once  reminded  that  he  is  in  a  University-town,  by  a 
species  of  poetic  trumpeting  to  honour  academic  successes  truly 
Italian  in  form,  namely,  sonnets  addressed  to  laurelled  candi- 
dates for  the  Doctorate  or  Licentiate,  which  meet  the  eye  a/fichds 
at  almost  every  angle.  One  might  expect  something  of  mediaeval 
grandeur  in  the  Bolognese  University;  but  the  handsome  modern 
palace  to  which  it  has  been  transferred,  with  cloisters  of  grey 
stone,  ample  corridors,  and  well-lighted  rooms,  In  no  way  im- 
pose on  the  imagination.  Public  spirit,  for  the  honour  of  this 
institution,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  evinced  in  the  acquisition  made, 
a  few  years  since ,  at  an  expense  of  16,000  scudi,  of  a  spacious 
suite  of  rooms,  thrown  into  communication  with  the  main  build- 
ing, whither  were  transferred,  with  belter  arrangement,  the 
vast  and  well-selected  Museums  of  Natural  History,  Anatomy, 
Osteology,  etc.  The  public  library,  occupying  six  halts  in  an  am- 
ple wing  added  to  this  edifice  by  Benedict  XIV,  ranks  among 
the  best  in  Italy,  and  contains  more  than  150,000  volumes, 
besides  600  MSS.,  in  different  idioms,  and  a  valuable  collection 
of  engravings. 

.  The  Bolognese  of  the  lower  orders  speak  a  strange  patois 
of  lisping  truncate  sounds,  which  the  Grsl  of  philologic  autho- 
,  rities,  Mezzo  fan  ti ,  pronounced  to  have  more  analogy  with  the 
French  then  any  other  idiom.  Lending  itself  to  comic  expression 
with  no  Ktlle  effect,  this  dialect  has  been  made  the  vehicle  of 
poetic  utterance  among  the  humbler  ranks,  who  not  on  frequently 
possess  the  vein  of  humorous  inspiration,  as  I  have  seen  evin~ 
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ced  in  MS.  sonnets,  more  clever  in  their  way  than  thousands  of 
more  ambitious  attempts  hi  the  same  form.  Classical  poets  of 
Italy  have  been  translated  jnto  this  idiom ;  and ,  what  is  more 
carious,  a  celebrated  series  of  novels  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect 
totally  distinct),  the  Penlamerone  (published  originally  at  Na- 
ples, 1627,  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Abbatlutis)  has  also  made 
its  appearance  in  the  Bolognese.  Tassoni,  in  his  «  Seech i a  Ka- 
pha »,  has  turned  the  brogue  and  other  peculiarities  of  bis  fel- 
low-citizens, as  well  as  the  Modenese,  to  the  best  account  for 
humorous  purposes.  In  higher  walks  there  are  living  poets  at 
Bologna ,  whose  merits  deserve  distinction ;  and  some  writers  of 
fiction  equal  to  the  general  run  of  contributors  in  our  lighter 
periodicals.  The  «  Iris  »  ( Iride,  or  Albo  Felsineo)  is  a  collection 
of  prose  and  verse  exclusively  from  Bolognese  pens,  annually 
published ,  which  might  well  compete  with  those  Souvenirs  and 
Keepsakes  y  whose  periodical  advent  used  to  be  an  event  more 
interesting  to  English  readers  than  is  now  the  case.  In  these 
pages  the  best  poetic  contributor,  at  the  time  here  referred  to, 
was  the  distinguished  Count  Carlo  Pepoli ,  many  of  whose  son- 
nets breathe  an  elevated  piety  with  finely  harmonious  expres- 
sion. He  is  author  of  a  drama  on  the  melancholy  story  of  Pro- 
perzia  Rossi,  which  has  been  acted.  Another  frequent  contributor 
to  the  «  Iride  »  was  Cesare  Cavara,  author  of  «  Popular,  Erotic, 
and  Moral  Poems  »  (Poesie  Popolari,  etc.,  Bologna,  1852),  di- 
splaying much  playful  Vivacity,  some  tenderness  of  the  lightly 
amorous  kind ,  and  a  graceful  facility,  but  nothing  higher.  A 
series  of  biographic  sketches  of  the  sixteen  celebrities ,  natives 
of  Bologna ,  including  the  first  masters  of  her  schools  in  art , 
several  illustrious  in  science,  and  Benedict  XIV,  is  contributed 
by  Dr.  Muzi,  and,  without  pretension,  executed  in  a  pleasing 
manner,  the  idea  having  been  suggested  by  the  portrait-deco- 
rations, in  fresco,  of  a  ball  in  a  beautiful  villa  built  by  the 
sculptor  Baruzzi ,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  this  city,  which 
I  saw  in  process  of  restoration,  after  having  been  devastated 
by  the  wanton  Vandalism  of  Austrian  soldiers  during  the  siege 
of  this  place  in  '49.  The  poet  most  prominent  in  the  literature 
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of  the  day  here  is  one  Masini,  also  of  local  celebrity  as  an  historic 
painter,  who  has  chosen  satire  for  his  peculiar  province,  and, 
in  this  field,  may  be  justly  eulogised  for  untiring  play  of  fantasy,  1 
acuteness  of  perception,  and  sparkling  vivacity  of  slyle,  allow- 
ing the  reader  to  lose  sight  of  the  toils  dedicated  to  the  me- 
chanism of  verse  that  flows  with  such  easy  current^  There  is  t 
also  a  morality  and  a  social  application  in  some  effusions,  where 
he  attacks  those  weaknesses  apd  vitiating  habits  that  cannot 
take  root  without  prejudice  to  national  dignity-as  Italy  has 
proved.  Many  minor  poems  dated  Rome,  4840-1,  bear  shafts  of 
ridicule  directed  against  the  rage  for  Opera  (to  the  prejudice  of 
the  nobler  nationalities  of  Drama  ) ,  and  the  effeminate  adulation 
of  songstresses  and  dancers-lhe  hollow  and  wearisome  formali- 
ties of  high  life,  and  the  degrading  homage  of  arislocracy-which 
he  finds  special  occasion  to  caricature  and  castigate  in  his  expe- 
riences of  that  ecclesiastic  metropolis.  One  amusing  little  piece- 
1  Punli  Ammiratim  («  The  Notes  of  Admiration  »)  is  a  sensible 
attack  on  that  excessive  study  of  correctness ,  as  the  very  end 
and  essential  of  composition ,  which  has  assuredly  proved  the 
bane  of  much  modern  Italian  prose.  In  these  lines  the  superio- 
rity of  feeling,  truth,  and  simplicity  to  technical  graces  is 
upheld  with  reasoning  not  less  effective,  because  humorous;  and 
finally  the  author  recommends  that  «  Delia  Grusca  »  should  be 
sent  al  Diavolo.  Masini's  most  elaborate  work  is  «  The  Profane 
Comedy  »  (La  Profana  Commedia),  in  thirty-four  cantos,  and  terza 
rtmo,  which,  if  not  quite  a  parody  on  the  «  Inferno  »,  often 
so  nearly  approaches  Dante ,  in  some  of  his  greatest  passages , 
with  its  paraphrastic  humour,  as  to  be  quite  provoking.  The  poet 
supposes  himself  conducted  by  a  friend  (the  Virgil  of  his  adven- 
tures) to  the  various  haunts  of  fashion  and  time— killing — the 
soiree,  ball,  opera,  and  co/e— he  observes  the  manners  of  an 
effeminised  unideaed  youth ,  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  dress 
or  horses,  the  prima  donna,  or  ballerina;  entering  into  or  noti- 
cing ,  as  a  listener,  the  dialogue  of  these ,  he  makes  each  (exactly 
on  Abe  plan  of  Dante)  betray  his  idiosyncracy  in  a  few  appo- 
site sentences.  One  circle  of  bearded  exquisites  he  observes 
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engaged  in  earnest  discourse,  and  overhearing  expressions  about 
their  honour,  that  of  la  pauia  still  more,  hence  concludes  them  to 
be  high-minded  patriots;  but  discovers  that  the  point  in  debate 
is,  how  to  raise  a  sufficient  fund  for  the  bouquets  of  exotic  flow- 
ers and  trinket-offerings  to  be  showered  at  the  feel  of  some  4 
adored  danseuse  on  her  benefit  night !  The  satirist's  object  is  still 
more  respectable  when  he  comments  on  the  false  position  of  wo- 
man, educated  <only  to  be  made  the  show  of  the  ballroom,  or  the 
piano-performer,  with  ultimate  view  to  a  marriage  of  convenance 
arranged  by  family  interests.  The  slate  of  society  here  depicted , 
it  wi\l  be  apparent  to  every  reader,  is  only  that  of  the  most  arti- 
Bcialised  and  falsely-principled  spheres  in  the  greater,  Italian 
eiiies;  in  reference  to  other  circles,  his  strictures  would  be 
unjust,  his  pictures  overcharged.  Other  pieces  by  Masini  rise 
into  strains  of  political  enthusiasm,  referring  to  Pius  IX,  and 
describing  the  spontaneous  festivities  in  that  Pontiff's  honour  do- 
ring  the  period  his  name  was  considered  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  era  for  Italy.  A  prose  treatise  on  «  Purism  »  in  Art — I  Pit- 
tori  Puristi—  whose  principles  are  condemned  in  unqualified 
terms,  with  more  bitterness  than  thought,  shows  this  author  in 
his  other  character.  The  Marquis  Antonio  Tanario  if  an  esteemed 
Bolognese  nobleman,  devoted  to  literature,  who  has  written  much, 
bat  published  little ,  some  of  whose  blank-verse  compositions  I 
heard  read  aloud  with  striking  effect;  and  a  monody  on  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  a!so«  The  Cemetery  »,  from  his  pen,  are 
in  a  strain  of  melancholy  tenderness,  elevated  by  religious 
feeling ,  that  impressed  me  as  bearing  analogy  to  the  genius  of 
Young.  Among  the  aristocracy  of  Bologna  the  pursuits  of  lite- 
rature are  in  vogue.  The  study  of  modern  languages,  particularly 
English ,  has  become  fashionable ;  and  in  some  instances  scien- 
tific objects  are  earnestly  followed.  Examples  of  both  these  tastes 
are'  given  in  the  noble  family  of  Malvasia  (one  of  whose  ances- 
tors, in  the  seventeenth  century,  wrote  the  esteemed  work  on 
the  Bolognese  school  of  art,  Felsina  Pitlrice),  the  eldest  represen- 
tative of  that. house  being  so  devoted  to  the  scientific,  that  what- 
erer  new  invention  or  mechanic  improvement  he  hears  of,  is 
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immediately  procured  for  inspection  or  use ;  whilst  his  younger 
brother  is  dedicated  to  literature,  and,  having  mastered  our  lan- 
guage perfectly,  has  published  a  translation  from  Layard's  «  Nine- 
veh not  his  Grst  attempt  at  familiarising  English  originals 
in  the  Italian.  Count  Rusconi,  formerly  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  at  Rome,  has  translated  the  collective  dramas  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Schiller  into  Italian  prose.  Among  advocates  and 
medical  men  may  be  found  much  intelligence;  and  the  higher 
walks  of  trade  have  also  their  aristocracy  of  wealth ,  scarcely 
inferior,  in  education ,  to  that  of  birth.  The  results  of  the  late 
University  examinations,  prior  to  the  vacation,  were  published 
during  my  stay  here.  There  had  been  134  students  admitted  to 
the  honours  of  the  laurel— namely,  2  in  theology,  2a  in  law,  45  in 
medicine,  24  in  surgery,  and  23  in  mathematics;  diplomas  for 
professional  proctise  were ,  moreover,  given  to  94  in  the  walks 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  to  10  in  that  of  engineering.  A' col- 
lection of  memoirs  of  celebrated  professors,  ancient  and  modern, 
at  this  University,  has  been  issued  from  the  Archieptecopal  Press. 
Among  ladies  of  literary  lasle  here  was  one  who  rendered  her 
ancient  family  name  more  celebrated — the  Countess  Malvezzi , 
authoress  of  many  original  poems,  and  translations  from  Cicero; 
also,  in  similar  poetic  forms,  from  the  «  Rape  of  the  Lock  », 
and  the  «  Loves  of  the  Angels  ».  I  regretted  to  learn  that  inces- 
sant application  had  so  affected  the  mind  of  this  gifted  lady 
taat  she  was  obliged  to  lead  a  life  of  total  seclusion ,  even  from 
domestic  society.  Another  Bolognese  lady,  a  few  years  since ; 
advanced  a  large  sum  for  the  purchase  of  a  library,  to  be  cir- 
culated exclusively  among  her  own  sex,  for  a  trifling  annual 
subscription :  the  collection  ,  raised  to  5,000  works ,  remaining 
under  care  of  a  noble  family,  one  of  whose  daughtess  acts  as 
librarian. 

The  annals  of  Bologna,  its  struggles  for  independence,  its 
fiercely  opposed  factions ,  and  mediaeval  splendours ,  present  a 
rich  vein  of  subject-matter  to  the  historian ,  of  suggestion  to 
the  romance-writer.  They  have  been  compiled  in  six  volumes, 
down  to  1796 ,  by  Salvatore  Muzzi  ( of  this  city) ,  with  scrupu- 
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lous  minuteness :  the  events  of  every  year  noted  in  chronologic 
order  under  a  separate  heading;  hot,  having  toiled  through  sohne 
volumes  of  this  publication,  I  found  little  else  than  a  dry  nar- 
ration of  facts  in  the  style  of  the  old  chroniclers.  The  episode 
of  the  captivity,  the  long  imprisonment ,  and  clandestine  amours 
of  King  Henzius  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  novel ,  a  small 
volume,  not  admitted  to  iriueh  fame ;  and  the  tragically  rorpan- 
Uc  story  of  Imelda  Lambertazzi  (as  pathetic  as  thai  of  Juliet) , 
has  been  illustrated  only  by  the  English  ,  not  the  Italian  Muse. 
A  chronicle  interesting  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  manners , 
toca\  events,  and  historic  figures  of  a  particular  epoch ,  was  pub- 
lished here ,  some  year's  since ,  by  a  professor  of  the  Artistic 
Academy,  Gaetano  Gfbrdini :  —  «  The  Arrival  and  Sojourn  in 
Bologna  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Clement  VII,  for  the  corona* 
tion  of  Charles  V.  » (Delia  venuta  e  dimora  in  Botognd  del  S.  P.  Cle- 
menle  Settimo,  ec),  splerididly  presented  in  a  volume  adorned 
with  portraits  of  the  most  celebrated  Bolognese  contemporaries 
and  other  assistants  at  tne  ceremonies,  transcripts  of  the  laudatory 
inscriptions,  designs  for  triumphal  arches,  and  other  ephemeral 
decorations  prepared  for  the  meeting  of  the  two  potentates,  als6 
the  costumes  of  the  period  ,  and  other  objects.  Those  festivities  , 
and  cathedral  pdirips  are  described  with  exactness ,  partaking 
somewhat  of  the  chamberlain's  note-book  style ,  the  very  silk 
stockings  of  the  pages  attending  his  Holiness's  triumphant  pro- 
gress being  particularised.  More  relevant  are  some  curious  de- 
tails of  the  intercourse  between  the  Pope  and  Emperor;  the 
things  that  passed  in  the  fcegatine  Palace ,  occupied  by  both , 
and  their  public  and  private  colloquies ;  the  demonstrations  of 
popular  feeling  toward  these  crowned  heads;  and  acconnts  of 
the  Bolognese  churches  in  their  then  state  of  architecture  and 
adornment.  The  voluminous  appendix  giving  biographic  notice 
of  the  distinguished  who  appear  on  the  pageant-scene  more  or 
less  prominently ,  and  describing  sanctuaries  visited  by  Charles 
or  the  Pope,  forms  the  portion  most  interesting  to  general  rea* 
ders.  Those  who  desire  statistics  respecting  Italian  provinces, 
will  find  the  best  information  of  this  kind  in  the  monthly  pub- 
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lications  of  the  Bologiiese  Agrarian  Society,  and  Ihe  Almanac 
«  Emilia  Pontificia ,  »  first  issued  the  year  of  my  visit,  to  be 
henceforth  annual. 

Among  publications  of  another  class  -  the  arch&ologic  ~  the 
most  interesting  I  have  seen,  recently  produced  here*,  is  the 
«  Description  of  an  Etruscan  Necropolis  discovered,  near  Bolo- 
gna »  (Sepolcreto  Elrusco,  etc.),  by  Codnt  Giovanni  £ozzadinu 
In  May  1883,  the  workmen  on  an  estate  of  that  nobleman,  called 
Yillanova,  unexpectedly  came  upon  '  some  monuments  buried 
beneath  the  soil,  which  proved  to  be  a  necropolis,  containing 
not  fewer  than  116  sepulchres ,  dispersed  over  a  space  68  metres 
long.  This  discovery  is  the  subject  of  a  learned  and  full  report 
by  the  proprietor,  printed  at  Bologna,  in  a  large- volume ,  but 
only  for  private  circulation  (a  limitation  to  be  regretted),  with 
well-executed  engravings  of  the  more  valuable  objects  found. 
These  sepulchres ,  when  fully  disincumbered  of  the  soil  above, 
were  seen  to  consist  of  masses  of  calcareous  stone ,  almost 
cylindrical ,  and  slightly  conic  in  form ;  but  four ,  different  from 
the  rest ,  parallelogram ,  built  with  another  description  of  stone , 
rising  perpendicularly,  the  largest  to  the  height  of  1*40  metres, 
by  2.  67  long.  In  the  interior  of  each  was  found  a  vase  of  argilla , 
with  one  or  two  handles,  mostly  black,  but  in  some  instances 
red,  and  in  the  greater  number  with  designs  scratched  on  the 
clay.  A  tazza,  or  a  concave  disk  reversed,  covered  the  mouth 
of  each  vase ;  and  around  were ,  in  most  instances ,  strewn 
several  other  much  smaller  vases,  in  fragments ,  mostly  incom- 
plete. No  painting  was  found  on  any  of  these  utensils,  and  the 
designs  consist  mostly  of  meanders,  concentric  circles,  serpen- 
tine outlines,  and  rudely  sketched  human  figures,  with  dispro- 
portioned  heads.  Bronze  implements  were  found  in  great  num- 
ber ,  for  music ,  agriculture ,  the  caparison  of  horses ,  the  dres- 
sing or  ornamenting  of  hair;  and  one  of  these  in  form  not 
exemplified  in  any  Etruscan  collection. 

Most  graceful  and  varied  were  the  fibulae  accumulated  in 
greater  number  than  any  other  objects  here  -  in  all  412.  These 
were,  for  the  greater  part,  of  bronze  ornamented  with  designs 
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scratched,  or  finer  toreutic  workmanship ;  some  also  with  strings 
of  beads  of  yellow  smalt  or  amber,  or  blue  and  white  glass, 
some  with  disks  of  alabaster ,  or  other  trinkets  of  amber  and 
bone  united ;  a  certain  number  said  exactly  to  resemble  the 
Scotch  brooch  for  fastening  the  plaid ,  and  many  evidently  in- 
tended for  the  hair.  Some  displayed  the  action  of  fire ;  and  in 
every  sepulchre  were  found  at  least  two  fibulae  perfectly  alike, 
placed  side  by  side.  Neither  silver  nor  gold,  nor  any  descrip- 
tion of  idols ,  nor  writing  in  any  character  (though  a  few  ar- 
chaic tight  were  seen),  did  these  sepulchres  contain -an  evi- 
dence of  high  antiquity,  showing  that  the  precious  metals  bad 
not  yet  been  introduced  from  foreign  parts,  the  use  of  inscrip- 
tions not  yet  popularized.  Lanzi  attests  that  «  neither  stones  nor 
medals  inscribed  with  writing  existed  anterior  to  Demaratus.  » 
Bat  the  primitive  money,  consisting  of  bronze  cylinders  un- 
stamped (m$rude)y  was  found  in  various  specimens;  and,  as  it 
is  known  that  the  use  of  such  was  coetaneous  with  Numa  (the 
stamped  coin ,  or  as  tignalum ,  being  introduced  at  a  much  less 
remote  antiquity),  it  is  assumed  these  sepulchres  may  be  ascribed 
to  a  date  at  least  as  ancient  as  480  n.  c  The  epoch  of  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Gallo-Cimri  on  this  side  the  Alps  has  been  limited 
by  some  historians  between  587  and  521  a.  c;  by  others ,  whose 
opinion  is  now  generally  received ,  prolonged  to  about  396  b.  c. 
It  was  in  the  fourth  of  these  irruptions  that  the  province  of 
Pelsina  was  occupied  by  the  Boii ;  and  the  author  of  this  «  De- 
scription »  infers  that  these  monuments  may  be  given  a  date 
anterior  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Etruscans  from  the  regions  of 
lee  Circumpadani,  or  valleys  of  the  Po,  from  the  Alps  and 
higher  Etruria. 

Count  Gozzadini  has  treated  his  subject  with  ability  and 
knowledge.  His  chapter  on  antique  funereal  rites  and  modes  of 
sepulture,  illustrated  by  much  poetic  quotation,  gives  all  that 
is  most  fraught  with  meanings  in  this  branch  of  archaeology. 
He  supposes  these  tombs  to  have  been  all  originally  subterranean, 
like  others  of  Etruria  and  Magna  Graecia;  that  the  lazze  placed 
•a  (be  larger  vases  had  served  not  only  for  funereal  libations  r 
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but  for  pouring  wine  on  ihe  pyre  lo  extinguish  its  flames  after 
cremation  of  the  dead;  and  to  explan  the  quantity  of  smaller 
vases  found  in  fragments,  he  advances  the  theory,  both  inge- 
nious and  affecting,  that  their  rupture  was  not  accidental ,  but 
with  ritual  and  symbolic  purpose  -  an  appropriate  allusion ,  and 
touching  accompaniment  to  the  last  honours  of  mortality.  Many 
citations  lo  support  this  idea  seem  of  weight,  as  from  Proper- 
llus  (I.  4,  el.  7) : 

Hoc  eliam  grave  erat  nulla  mercede  byacinthos 
Injicere,  et  fraclo  busla  piare  cado. 

Two  skeletons  from  these  tombs  are  scientifically  described  by 
a  medical  professor,  who  recognises  in  them  the  Etruscan  cha- 
racteristics; and  in  another  appendix  is  an  explanation  by  Pro- 
fessor Rocchi  of  some  Roman  rigilli  found  near  this  necropolis ; 
also,  by  the  same,  a  curious  treatise  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
barber's  art,  as  concerns  that  dignified  appendage,  the  beard. 

In  the  province  of  artistic  literature  we  find  rather  less 
sterility  than  in  the  imaginative,  under  ecclesiastic  government. 
At  Bologna  I  saw,  in  MS.,  two  additional  forthcoming  volumes 
of  the  «  Letters  from  Distinguished  Persons  on  Painting,  Sculpture 
and  Architecture  »,  extending  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  of  which  two  volumes  were  published  some 
years  ago.  The  compiler  and  editor,  Signor  Gualandi,  also  show- 
ed me  the  MSS.  of  his  «  Memoirs  on  Art  »,  with  extension 
of  the  material  hitherto  given  to  the  public,  in  six  volumes  ,  at 
Bologna ,  1844.  A  venerable ,  courteous ,  and  amiable  gentle- 
man, whose  whole  existence  is  absorbed  by  his  enthusiasm  for 
art  and  its  illustration,  is  this  same  Gualandi,  owner  of  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  in  the  Fava  Palace,  almost  entirely  formed 
by  himself,  including  valuable  specimens  of  the  Bolognese 
schools,  and  others  that  would  be  still  more  generally  prized-as 
an  exquisite  little  sketch,  in  sepia,  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Christopher 
with  the  Divine  Infant,  and  Tobit  with  the  Angel,  by  Raphael ; 
a  very  lovely  portrait  of  a  Visconti  princess  ,  by  Leonardo  da 
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Vinci,  etc.  To  the  same  owner  belongs  also  an  art-library,  con- 
taining many  works  of  great  scarcity,  early  editions,  and  engra- 
vings by  great  masters,  as  Albert  Durer  and  Da  Vinci. 

The  state  of  threatened  destruction  in  which  some  of  (he 
greatest  treasures  of  fresco-painting  are  now  to  be  seen  -  dimly 
and  painfully  distinguishable  -  in  various  ancient  churches  of 
Ibese  States ,  is  indeed  lamentable.  At  Assisi  the  great  series  by 
Giotto ,  illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  is  materially  injured  * 
in  some  of  the  largest  compositions  included ;  but  this  compara- 
tively nothing  to  the  extent  of  damage  suffered  by  the  frescoes 
of  Ctmabue  on  the  higher  compartments  of  the  same  walls-these 
colossal  illustrations  of  sacred  history  being ,  in  fact ,  reduced 
(o  little  more  than  either  shadows  or  outlines.  The  four  alle- 
goric pictures,  intended  to  set  forth  the  glory  of  the  Seraphic 
Saint,  and  the  virtues  perpetuated  in  his  order  of  self-chosen 
poverty,  on  the  vault  above  the  high  altar  of  the  lower  temple 
in  the  double-storied  Assisian  Basilica  -  iu  their  ensemble,  perhaps, 
the  grandest  production  of  Giotto  -  these ,  1  was  happy  to  find  , 
have  escaped  much  better,  and  have  been  cleaned ,  without  any 
retouching -  which  latter  species  of  restoration  is  strictly  forbid- 
den, in  regard  to  all  these  frescoes,  by  the  «  Camera  Aposto 
lica  ».  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  (he  truly  dramatic  present- 
ment of  4he  story  of  St.  Francis  by  this  great  artist,  is  secured 
for  transmission  to  future  ages  in  less  perishable  forms  -  namely, 
in  copper-plate  engravings ,  executed  by  the  ablest  burins  in 
Rome,  and  to  appear  in  a  work  containing  altogether  thirty-four 
plates,  long  since  commenced  at  that  city.  Two  young  artists 
from  the  Marches  of  Ancona,  with  whom  I  made  acquaintance  at 
Assisi,  were  theu  engaged  in  copying  the  entire  series  of  these 
Giotto  frescoes  for  the  engravings  to  be  taken  from  their  per- 
formance ;  and  a  Professor  Loccatelli ,  of  that  city,  who  has 
obtained  repute  by  his  Life  of  St.  Clare,  and  translation  into 
Italian  verse  of  a  Latin  Epic  of  the  sixteenth  century  ( the  Fran- 
cisciados ,  by  Fra  Mauro  of  Spello )  supplied  the  text  to  explain 
Ibe  subject  of  each  picture. 

Another  illustrated  publication  at  Rome  evinces  anxiety  to 
perpetuate  the  art-treasures  of  her  provinces :  the  frescoes  of 
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Signorelli  and  Fra  Angelico,  in  the  cathedra!  of  Orvieto,  repro- 
duced in  engravings  on  a  large  scale.  This  magnificent  series, 
representing  the  Last  Judgment,  the  portents  preceding  that 
event,  the  Apostacy  and  Persecutions  of  Antichrist,  the  glory 
of  the  Prophets ,  Martyrs ,  and  Virgin  Saints— in  all  but  the 
Prophet  -  gronp  from  the  pencil  of  Signorelli— I  was  glad  to  find, 
on  visiting  Orvieto,  in  perfect  preservation.  In  every  attribute 
of  the  poetry  of  conception ,  not  less  than  in  warmth  and  vivid 
colouring ,  they  struck  me  as  far  surpassing  that  merely  terrible 
creation  of  Michel  Angelo,  the  idea  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  these  sublime  frescoes.  On  the  facade  of  this  Or- 
vieto cathedral  has  been  completed ,  under  the  present  pontifi- 
cate ,  a  mosaic ,  that  truly  forms  the  crowning  glory  to  this 
marvel  of  Italian-Gothic— the  Coronation  of  the  Madonna ,  on 
colossal  scale  ,  from  a  design  by  Niccola  Pisano,  probably  the 
very  first  type  for  that  treatment  subsequently  adopted ,  in 
painting  and  relief,  innumerable  times,  (he  two  principal  figures 
being. seated  opposite  each  Other— the  Saviour  extending  one 
arm  to  place  the  crown  on  the  Virgin  Mother's  brow,  with 
action  gracefully  majestic. —This  mosaic  occupies  the  central  of 
the  three  gables,  flanked  by  light  crocketled  pinnacles,  in  which 
this  facade  terminates,  the  background ,  as  of  all  other  mosaics 
on  the  same  surface,  a  field  of  gold.  For  the  recently  added 
group  giving  completeness  to  this  series,  whose  subjects  are  the 
Life  of  the  Madonna  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  the  Roman 
Government  advanced  8000  scudi ,  a  sum  that  seems  not  high, 
the  finish  and  resplendence  of  the  work  considered. 

Perugia,  one  of  the  first  Italian  cities  to  cultivate  liberal  stu- 
dies, possessed  public  schools  at  a  very  remote  antiquity,  the 
eleventh  century  having  been  assumed  by  some  writers  as  date 
of  the  origin  of  its  University;  though,  with  more  reason ,  a 
learned  professor  here  has  argued  to  prove  that  it  was  not  till 
about  1276  the  magistracy  united  in  a  central  establishment  the 
scattered  schools  previously  open  without  unity  of  method  or 
discipline.  In  1318  Pope  John  XXII.  accorded  the  faculty  of 
conferring  degrees  in  civil  and  canon  law;  afterwards  were 
bestowed  the  same  privileges  respecting  studies  of  medicine 
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•and  philosophy.  A(  present  the  Umbrian  University  ranks  third 
in  the  Papal  States  after  those  of  Rome  and  Bologna ;  bul  is 
now  less  flourishing  than  has  been  (he  case  even  within  recent 
periods ,  many  of  its  privileges  having  been  curtailed  since  the 
revolution  of  1831,  visited  with  more  or  less  severity  upon  all 
these  northern  provinces.  About  150  is  the  average  number  of 
students ,  and  only  in  the  faculty  of  law  can  degrees  now  be 
taken ;  so  (hat  for  other  honours  the  aspirant  must  travel  to  the 
metropolis  or  Bologna.  For  the  Professors4  salaries  is  the  mise- 
rable average  of  200scudi;  and  the  fact  is  relevant ,  that  a  chair 
of  Greek  Literature  ,  long  established  here ,  had  remained  unoccu- 
pied, since  the  death  of  its  last  professor  some  time  previous , 
without  any  apparent  intention  to  appoint  a  successor.  The 
Academy  of  Arts  attached  to  this  University  has  some  repu- 
tation ,  amd  secures  to  students  the  use  of  a  valuable  gallery  of 
casts  from  antique  and  modern  sculpture,  as  well  as  the  Mu- 
seum of  Paintings,  that  contains,  besides  many  early  works 
of  the  Umbrian  school,  several  of  high  intrinsic  merits,  and 
great  names  -  Pietro  Perugino  ,  Alfani ,  Pinturicchio ,  and  Sas- 
soferrato.  The  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities,  almost  entirely 
from  this  neighbourhood,  in  the  same  building,  may  rank  first 
after  those  of  Rome  in  regard  to  epr»raphs,  monumental  sculp- 
tures ,  idols  of  bronze,  and  vessels  of  terra  cotta.  One  inscription, 
perfectly  legible ,  on  a  stela ,  is  the  longest  yet  known  in  this 
language;  many  of  the  recflmbent  figures  and  reliefs  on  the 
cinerary  urns  are  spirited,  some  graceful. 

As  to  literature  ,  no  high  degree  of  encouragement  could  be 
expected ,  nor  found ,  in  provincial  cities  such  as  Perugia  had 
been  under  Rome.  Poverty  is  the  usually  avowed ,  indolence  ox 
ignorance  often  the  real  ,  cause  of  impediments  to  those  suc- 
cesses frequently  deserved ,  and  the  absence  of  means  for  their 
attainment  lamented,  among  Italians  even  of  the  least  cultivated 
regions.  Perugia  has,  however,  maintained  a  certain  traditionary 
claim  in  letters,  and  within  recent  years  have  been  produced 
here  works  highly  creditable,  others  promised  still  superior  in 
importance.  A  late  professor  of  archaeology  at  this  University, 
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Vermiglioli ,  was  indefatigable  in  the  illustration  of  antiquities7 
principally  local  and  Etruscan.  His  work,  with  engravings,  on 
the  sculptures  of  Niccolo  and  Giovanni  da  Pisa  ,  adorning  the 
curious  apd  beautiful  old  fountain  on  the  piazza  before  the 
cathedral  here,  is  written  with  much  learning,  and  minute  in 
explaining  the  mystic  symbolism  and  far-fetched  allusions  of 
the  statuettes  and  reliefs  by  those  artists ,  engaged  on  this  task 
between  1274  and  1280.  Among  more  recent  works  that  deserve 
favourable  notice ,  both  for  beauly  of  engraved  illustration  and 
intrinsic  value,  is  the  edition ,  with  ample  notes  and  appendi- 
ces, of  Vermiglioli's  volume  on  the  Etruscan  sepulchre,  recog- 
nised as  that  of  the  Volumni  family,  opened  in  this  vicinity  1840, 
the  work  being  accompanied  by  a  large  second  volume  of  finely- 
executed  copper-plates,  giving  the  plans,  funereal  sculptures  , 
inscriptions,  and  every  other  object  contained  in  that  very  inte- 
resting tomb,  one  of  the  most  adorned  and  best  preserved  of 
Etruscan  hypogees.  The  editor  is  the  present  occupant  of  the 
same  archaeologic  chair  in  this  University,  Count  Connestabile  , 
a  nobleman  of  distinguished  abilities ,  who  fervently  devotes 
himself  to  the  pursuits  of  learning ,  and  has  published ,  besides 
this  superb  edition  of  the  «  Sepelcro  dei  Volunni  » ,  a  memoir 
of  Vermiglioli ,  other  commented  works  on  archaeologic  subjects 
left  by  the  same  author,  and  various  original  treatises.  His  edi- 
tion of  the  Sepolcro  was  prepared  on  the  original  MS.,  not  on 
any  previously  printed.  The  immediate  predecessor  of  Count 
Connestabile  in  the  archaeologic  professorship  here  was  Signor 
Fabrelti,  who  has  brought  out  at  Turin  the  first  sections  of  a 
great  philologic  compilation,  «  Glossarium  Italicum  »,  to  be  a 
complete  vocabulary  of  the  Umbrian,  Sabine,  Oscan  ,  and  Etrus- 
can idioms,  as  preserved  on  extant  monuments,  with  the 
interpretations  of  various  scholars,  finely  printed,  with  engrav- 
ings from  monumental  fragments,  and  a  fat  simile  of  the 
important  Etruscan  epigraph  called  the  Eugubian  Tables :  the 
letters  here  included ,  in  the  first  number,  extending  from  a  to 
Aft ,  over  160  pages.  The  learned  philologist  became  an  exile 
from  his  native  place,  in  consequence  of  political  imputations, 
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bol  was  received  wilh  honour  at  Turin  ,  where  he  was  promoted 
to  an  office  connected  with  (he  Museum  of  Antiquities. 

The  Perugiaas  have  not  failed  in  intelligent  appreciation 
of  their  greatest  artist — that  genius  whose  powers  cannot  be 
fully  estimated  till  oue  has  visited  this  city,  where  its  creations 
are  so  richly  spread  around  in  adornment  of  civil  and  sacred 
edifices.  The  celebrated  frescoes  by  Perogino  ,  in  the  Sala  del 
Cambio  ,  have  lately  been  illustratod  in  a  valuable  work,  that 
advances  at  the  same  time  a  new  theory  respecting  (he  frescoes 
in  (he  contiguous  chapel ,  ascribing  these  last  exclusively  to 
Giannicolo  Manni ,  instead  of  Raphael ,  Perugino,  and  the  other 
artists  previously  supposed  their  authors.  This  volume ,  by  Mar- 
ches! ,  a  Tuscan  ecclesiastic ,  though  pedantic  und  diffuse , 
supplies  interesting  details  of  the  ancient  municipal  orders, 
guilds  and  civic  concerns  of  Perugia,  as  well  as  of  her  Art- 
practise  from  the  XIII.  century  to  the  time  of  Vanucci.  Engrav- 
ings from  photographs  of  (he  magnificent  groups  in  the  Sala, 
prophets  and  sybils,  heroes  and  philosophers  of  Pagan  antiquity, 
are  published  in  another  work,  dedicated  to  the  honours  of 
Pietro  Perogino.  But  all  may  be  expected  (o  be  surpassed  in 
local  interest  by  a  publication  in  a  series,  to  occupy  several 
rolumes,  called  «  Biblioteca  Storica  Perugina  »,  the  prospectus 
of  which  was  issued  June  '57,  particularising  twenty-three  sub- 
jects chosen  for  the  divisions  of  a  general  theme— the  history, 
antiquities ,  and  art  monuments  of  (his  city,  and  MSS.  from  the 
pens  ef  esteemed  authors ,  who  left  in  libraries  works  they  did 
not  live  to  see  printed. 

Ancona  (as  it  seemed  a  few  years  ago)  struck  me  like  a 
splendid  opportunity  thrown  away:  a  city  whose  magnificent 
position,  historic  dignity,  and  present  capabilities,  were  left 
things  (o  ran  to  waste  -  a  stately  forest  tree  in  premature  de- 
cay -  un  edifice  falling  into  ruin,  not  by  time  or  violence, 
but  from  the  cold  blight  of  neglect.  Picturesque,  gloomy, •  ill- 
built  and  ill-kept,  with  a  majestic  cathedral  on  its  sea-girt 
height,  more  bu*y  and  crowded  than  other  ponlific  cities,  but 
everywhere  betrayng,  alike  with  others,  (he  signs-  of  dissalis^ 
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fied  incompleteness.  Several  of  ils  churches,  besides  the  cathe- 
dral, are  interesting;  some  of  ils  streets  not  without  irregular 
beauty;  the  aspect  of  its  prople,  in  lower  classes,  wild  and 
squalid,  its  principal  institution  for  secular  education  is  the 
Gymnasium,  founded  1828,  and  entirely  gratuitous,  the  profes- 
sors eligible  alike  from  candidates  ecclesiastic  or  iaic  (of  four- 
teen,  Ihen  on  the  list,  eight  ouly  being  clergymen);  and  the 
Prefect,  general  superior,  dependant  on  Ihe  authority  both  of 
the  magistracy  and  the  bishop.  The  system  of  public  education 
in  these  provinces  may  seem,  when  drawn  up  on  paper,  effi- 
cient and  carefully  ordered  enough;  but  very  different  are  the 
merits  of  its  mode  of  application,  as  shownby  official  statements 
that  leave  no  abuses  under  the  shelter  of  despotic  irresponsibi- 
lity. After  the  northern  provinces  now  designated  by  the  ge- 
neric title  «  Emilia,  »  had  passed  under  Piedmonlese  rule  in  '0*9 , 
a  report  was  made  in  the  senate  of  Turin ,  showing  a  wofully 
depressed  stato  of  education  among  their  inhabitants:  Com- 
munes ( municipal  districts )  of  223,700  souls  were  without  any 
public  schools  for  males;  others  of  1,439,000,  wilhont  any  for  fe- 
males; 54  communes  of  200,000  inhabitants  were  without  schools 
for  either  sex;  in  the  province  of  Ferrara,  male  students  were 
in  the  proportion  of  4  to  76 /female  in  that  of  1  to  420;  in  the 
province  of  Ravenna,  male  students  were  1  to  199,  female  1 
to  2146.  The  Gymnasium  of  Ancona  has  the  privilege  of  confer- 
ring degrees ,  so  that  a  student  on  entering  any  University  of  the 
States,  after  completing  his  course  here,  is  considered  to  hav e 
passed  through  two  academic  years,  and  admitted  on  the  class  of 
those  in  their  third  year.  Its  programme  comprises -Canon  Law, 
Civil  and  Criminal  Law,  Logic,  Metaphysics  and  Ethics,  Physics 
and  Mathematics,  Nautical  Science,  Rhetoric,  Humanity,  (under 
which  is  included  Latin  and  Italian  Poetry,  Geography,  and  My- 
thology), Greek,  Design  (architectural,  ornamental,  and  figure 
drawing),  the  higher  and  lower  studies  of  Grammar,  ^nd  the 
elementary.  At  the  end  of  the  year  is  a  general  examination,  in 
writing,  after  which  the  compositions  approved  are  printed,  and 
,reao\al  a  public  assembly  in  the  Municipal  Palace,  the  bishop, 
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magistrates,  and  other  authorities  attending.  There  are  also  tri- 
raeslral  examinations,  and  the  only  condition  required  for  admis- 
sion (beyond  thai  of  being  able  to  write  the  name,  with  some 
personal  particulars)  is  a  certificate  de  vita  el  moribus.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding such  advantages  held  out  freely,  not  more  than  200, 
in  a  city  of  more  than  28,000,  is  the  average  studying  here ! 
There  are,  it  is  true,  other  schools  where  elementary  instruction 
is  gratuitous  in  Ancona,  as  the  regionary  -  one  in  each  of  the 
fonr  districts  the  city  is  divided  into -besides  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian Schools,  or  Ignoranlelli  brotherhood,  and  private  classes  where 
the  first  principles  of  literary  and  religious  education  are  im- 
parled at  an  expense  of  about  three  francs  monthly.  At  the  Gym- 
nasium I  made  acquaintance  with  an  intelligent  ecclesiastic,  the 
Professor  of  Physics,  Lazzini,  who  within  the  last  twenty  years 
has  collected  in  one  of  its  halls  a  museum  of  physics  and  me- 
chanics, partly  at  his  own  expense,  partly  out  of  a  trifling  sub- 
sidy he  had  induced  the  Commune  annually  to  advance,  geologic 
specimens  from  the  Apennines,  the  Euganean  Hills ,  and  Mount 
Conero  having  lately  been  added  through  his  exertions ;  and  one 
might  regard  as  proof  of  no  common  ingenuity  in  the  reverend 
professor  one  mechanic  performance  here — the  model  ot  a  rail- 
way convoy  with  all  its  apparatus  ,  executed  under  his  direction 
before  he  had  ever  seen  the  reality  I  He  mentioned  to  me  the 
intention  to  introduce  the  study  of  modern  languages  into  this 
Gymnasium ,  and  seemed  to  think  English  and  German  prefer- 
able to  French  for  a  place  eilusively  commercial,  like  Ancona. 
The  school  of  Design  here  fostered  the  talents  of  an  artist  now 
considered  the  first  historic  painter,  among  native  subjects  at 
least,  in  Rome  -  the  Chevalier  Podesti. 

At  Ancona  I  could  not,  during  a  month's  sojourn,  ascertain 
the  existence  of  any  literature  whatever  to  be  considered  of 
the  present  day:  (he  only  novelty  produced  within  that  city, 
to  the  best  of  my  information,  during  about  ten  years  previously, 
being  in  the  form  of  an  historico— statistic  almanac ,  which , 
however,  I  must  do  the  author,  Signor  Masi,  the  justice  to  say, 
was  compiled,  for  the  second  year  since  its  birth,  with  large 
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amount  of  general  information  regarding  the  provinces  compris- 
ed in  the  ancient  Picenum.  «  The  Siege  of  Ancona  ,  »  a  historic 
romance  ,  published  in  Florence,  by  Cannoniere— a  name  nol 
much  known  in  Italian  literature— which  I  found  in  the  cata- 
logue of  a  circulating  library,  had  been  prohibited  since  the 
revolution  of  '48.  Several  writers  have,  in  years  long  past,  occu- 
pied themselves  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  this  town;  the 
latest  among  whom  was  the  Abbate  Leoni ,  whose  «  History  of 
Ancona ,  »  published  1832 ,  I  perused  during  my  stay,  and  found 
pleasure  in  its  pages,  notwithstanding  unnecessary  prolixity, 
thanks  to  the  light  it  throws  on  the  mediaeval  manners  and 
commercial  relations  of  this  place ;  and  its  more  interesting  poli- 
tical crises  dwelt  on  minutely— as  the  siege ,  calling  for  so  heroic 
a  defence,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  in  1174,  when  the 
army  of  that  prelate,  fighting  for  the  Emperor,  was  gallantly 
repulsed ,  after  endurance  of  dreadful  suffering ,  by  the  Anco- 
nitans  ( for  a  most  graphic  account  of  which  see  Sisraondi's 
«  Republiques  ») ;  also  the  French  occupation  and  subversion  of 
Papal  government  in  1797,  the  circumstances  of  which,  and 
the  ensuing  vicissitudes  of  adventitious  Republicanism ,  are 
reported  in  the  lively  style  taught  by  personal  recollection. 

It  was  with  dismay  I  ascertained  the  non  -  purchasability  of 
a  map  to  guide  the  stranger  through  the  narrow  intricate  streets, 
or  enable  to  identify  public  buildings ,  in  this  quaint-looking 
town  ,  and  ensuing  inconvenience  was  not  slight;  the  deficiency, 
in  a  seaport  pf  commercial  consequence,  seeming  indeed  extraor- 
dinary. The  supply  of  intellectual  pabulum ,  in  provincial  cities 
of  less  importance  in  these  States  than  Ancona,  is,  as  may  be 
inferred  ,  low  almost  to  nullity;  perhaps  a  single  bookseller  , 
with  a  dingy  little  establishment ,  may  be  found  in  principal 
streets  of  towns  on  a  par  with  Spolelo  ,  Orvieto,  Civita  Castel- 
lana ,  etc.  Perugia  ,  Foligno ,  and  others ,  are  indeed  belter 
provided ,  the  first  especially ,  where  bibliopolists  are  compara- 
tively numerous,  and  the  sale  of  books  at  stalls  in  the  open  air 
is  carried  on,  as  at  Bologna  and  Florence,  Journalism  might  be 
considered,  at  this  period  (the  publications  of  Rome  $nd  Bologna 
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excepted )  almost  null  in  these  States :  the  reaction  after  the 
events  of  '48  of  course  responsible  for  (his ;  but  the  excesses  of 
the  revolutionary  press  were  such,  (hat  the  sequel  might  have 
been  foreseen.  Under  the  subsequent  Austrian  occupation  of 
A  neon  a,  the  only  periodical  representing  that  city,  11  Piceno, 
became  reduced  from  a  daily  to  a  weekly  issue.  Perugia  produ- 
ced one  little-  paper,  //  Trasimeno;  Foligno  another,  ambitiously 
slyling  itself  Gazzella  Universale.  Rome  alone  maintained  any  pe- 
riodical appr&aching  to  the  character  of  a  magazine;  the  Civilld 
CalloUca ,  the  Giornale  Arcadico ,  the  Correspondenza  Scienlifica , 
and  Annals  deUe  Scienze  Religiose,  in  (he  metropolis,  owning 
certain  titles  to  superior  places  in  this  walk. 

In  public  libraries,  the  advantages  provided  by  most  cities 
of  antiquity  or  importance  in  these  provinces,  are  greater  than 
might  be  concluded  from  o(her  aspects,  but  no  works  on  the  In- 
ilex  are  supplied,  unless  liceuce  from  that  Congregation  be  pre- 
sented. The  two  great  libraries  of  Bologna  rank  first;  thai  of  An- 
cona,  in  the  Communal  Palace  (where  most  of  these  collections 
are  deposited)  is  inferior;  but  those  of  Ravenna,  Gesena,  Ri- 
mini, and  Pesaro  would  be  creditable  to  any  city  in  Europe.  One 
was  at  ihis  period  in  formation  at  Vilerbo;  and  a  collection  of 
works  on  natural  history  had  been  presented  lo  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Perugia  by  a  living  professor.  Tbe  Communal  Library 
or  that  city  is  a  good  collection  of  old  ,  and  (in  the  Italian)  some 
newer  standard  works,  rich  also  in  illuminated  Mss,  of  Pagan 
and  Christian  contents  (e.  g.  a  Latin  Bible  of  the  XL  century ), 
though,  far  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  tlie  very  valuable  or- 
tHvio  of  the  Cathedral.  Frequently  in  these  provincial  libraries  , 
have  1  found  myself  ( except  at  Bologna )  almost  the  sole  reader 
in  the  morning  hours  that  they  are  open.  In  convents  ,  how- 
ever, it  is  possible  to  obtain  permission  for  using  respectab- 
ly filled  shelves,  that  are  less  neglected.  The  Pesaro  library  was 
bequeathed  to  that  city,  in  1789,  by  Annibale  Olivieri ,  a  writer 
of  some  local  celebrity  ;  and  here  I  saw  a  presentation  copy  of 
Denisloun's  admirable  work  on  the  history  of  Urbino.  At  the 
latter  city,  comparatively  little  visited,  I  went  over  the  yet  unfin- 
ished buildings  ot  the  University  founded  by  Duke  Guidobaldo  L> 
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and  restored,  having  fallen  into  decay  and  inactivity,  by  Leo  XII. 
One  spacious  hall,  yet  incomplete,  was  destined  to  contain  the 
library  whose  formation  commenced  not  many  years  previously, 
and  had  been  effected  chiefly  by  donations;  the  books  being 
then  in  another  part  of  the  edifice  already  finished ,  containing 
also  a  museum  of  natural  history.  Another  public  library  fitte 
three  large  rooms  in  the  Franciscan  Convent  at  Urbino;  bat  I 
found  only  one  bookseller  in  the  city  of  Raphael!  Shortly  be- 
fore my  visit  had  been  opened  a  small ,  but  tastefully  decorated 
theatre,  intended  as  a  description  of  monument  to  Urbino's  most 
illustrious  son,  as  implied  in  the  name,  «  Teatro  Sanzio,  »  and 
the  epigraph,  «  A  Raffaelle  »  over  the  principal  pit-entrance. 
Numerous  poetic  effusions  were  being  presented,  like  handbills, 
in  the  cof4s  and  other  places  of  resort ,  during  my  sojourn  here  , 
in  honour  of  the  inauguration  of  Raphael's  bust,  with  that  of 
Bramante ,  in  (his  theatre  on  the  first  night  of  the  season ;  bat 
they  were  surpassed  in  numeric  force  and  enthusiasm  by  the 
similar  tributes  in  honour  of  the  Prima  Donna,  Barbieri  Nini, 
then  realising  nigbtly  triumphs  on  this  scene  in  the  part  of  Lady 
Macbeth ;  and  one  of  these  effusions  commented  on  our  national 
peculiarities ,  in  terms  so  amusingly  indicative  of  Italian  ideas 
concerning  the  Shakesperian  stage,  that  I  thought  some  lines 
worth  copying  :  — 

«  Macbetto!  Ah  ,  be  silent  (the  author  addressing  his  lyre); 
name  not  the  horrifying  scenes  of  iniquity!  Never  shalt  thou 
be  reserved  to  descend  to  things  so  detestable  and  shameful. 
The  strange  necromancies  of  the  genius  that  flies  along  the 
shores  of  Thames,  to  us  are  foolishness,  etc.  ». 

Poetic  essays  superior  to  this  were  submitted  to  the  public  du- 
ring my  stay  at  Assisi,  on  occasion  of  an  annual  «  Accademia  », 
the  evening  subsequent  to  (he  festival  of  St;  Francis.  Recita- 
tions and  musical  performances ,  vocal  and  instrumental ,  form- 
ed this  entertainment,  given  in  a  hall  of  the  Municipal  Palace, 
where  admission  was  gratuitous ,  and  where  1  found  ah  assem- 
blage stiflingly  crowded  at  a  late  hour' The  first  essay  read  was 
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a  memoir  on  (he  progress  of  science  and  material  improve- 
ment in  connection  with  Christian  civilisation— an  exalted  theme, 
treated  with  some  ability,  bat  rather  wearisomely  spun  oat  in 
a  composition  little  suited  for  public  delivery;  then  followed 
various  poetic  effusions,  mostly  in  form  of  sonnets,  and  senti- 
mental in  tone ;  the  only  one  that  combined  the  humorous  with 
the  serious  (and  surpassed  all  in  originality)  from  a  Franciscan 
friar,  the  sole  ecclesiastic  among  these  concurrents.  After  a  few 
instrumental  performances,  with  the  apparatus  of  a  full  orches- 
tra, came  the  grand  novelty  of  the  evening— a  cantata,  the 
wojds  an  amplification ,  in  lyric  measures ,  of  the  Ugolino  epi- 
sode from  Dante,  adapted  to  music  by  a  Professor  Sabbatini.  As 
to  the  paraphrastic  attempt ,  it  was  rather  better  than  Italian 
verses,  intended  as  mere  set-off  to  Italian  music,  commonly 
prove;  as  to  the  selling  f  the  Verdi  school  obviously  dominated 
therein  —florid ,  chromatic,  and  tumultuous.  For  a  quaint  little 
town  like  Assisi,  with  less  than  3000  inhabitants,  and  dilapi- 
dated streets  that  look  like  an  accidental  jumble  of  half  ruined 
Gothic  convents,  impoverished  in  circumstances ,  and  only  pre- 
served from  decay  by  the  interest  attaching  to  its  magnificent 
sanctuaries ,  for  such  a  place  this  a  Accademia  »  ,  whose  per- 
formers in  each  walk  were  exclusively  natives,  really  surpassed 
expectation.  Another  celebration,  referring  to  the  glories  of  lite- 
rature and  art,  was  held  at  Pesaro,  on  occasion  of  the  erection 
•f  two  statues— Rossini  and  Perticari— in  the  principal  piazza. 
Of  those  fellow-citizens  the  inhabitants  are  justly  proud  ;  con- 
formably to  which  regards  were  prepared  for  the  inauguration 
similar  solemnities  in  the  cathedral,  and  popular  amusement* 
in  the  streets,  as  usually  attend  the  great  anniversaries  of 
religion.  I  admired  in  the  Pesarese  this  enthusiasm  for  their 
great  men ;  but  was  disappointed  by  finding  the  statues,  filling 
niches  in  an  ornamented  facade  overlooking  the  piazza ,  scarce 
ip  to  mediocrity. 

Ravenna ,  desolate  and  fallen  as  she  is,  stilt  retains  a  cha- 
racter of  dignity  and  cultivated  refinement ;  her  numerous  clergy 
and  aristocracy  have  some  reputation  for  intellectuality— the 
latter  being  generally  allowed  to  form  a  social  circle  one  of  the 
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best  in  Italy.  I  made  acquaintance  with  a  learned  ecclesiastic, 
named  Pavirani ,  who  is  librarian  at  the  Communal  Library  in 
the  Archgymnasium  of  Ravenna ,  and  author  of  not  unworthy 
contributions  to  local  history— the  «  Memoirs  of  Galla  Placidia  », 
and  «  History  of  the  Gothic  Kingdom  under  Theodoric  »,  both 
written  with  the  earnestness  and  diligence  hi  compilation  of 
facts  that  show  the  historian  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
his  subject.  In  regard  to  the  Empress,  his  intention  is  to  vin- 
dicate, and  present  the  most  favourable  view  of  her  character 
that  testimony  can  be  admitted  to  support.  The  heretical  Theo- 
doric he  treats  wtth  philosophic  appreciation,  bringing  into  due 
relief  the  benefits  secured  to  Italy  by  his  reign  ,  his  enlightened 
patronage  of  learning,  and  his  munificence  in  the  fartherance 
of  public  improvements— Cassiodorus,  of  course ,  the  authority 
principally  used  in  this  latter  history.  One  recent  publication  I 
found  at  Ravenna  furnishing  brief  notices  of  all  celebrated  events 
that  have  occurred  in  that  city  from  earliest  ages ,  on  every  day 
in  the  year,  placed  in  succession  of  months  and  days  like  the 
tables  of  a  calendar — a  plan  not  happily  conceived;  for  thus 
a  work  really  comprising  the  complete  outline-history  of  the 
Exarchate  Capital ,  proves ,  in  fact ,  a  mere  almanac  for  refe- 
rence ,  which  few  could  have  patience  to  peruse  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Municipal  records  in  these-Slales ,  if  studied  with 
assiduity  and  abilities ,  might  produce  results  very  interesting , 
if  more  energetic  men  would  dedicate  themselves  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  localities  where  circumstances  have  placed  them,  in  the 
spirit  animating  my  respected  acquaintance  Padre  Pavirani. 
Unfortunately,  few  such  are  to  be  found  in  these  provincial 
cities  ;  but  in  the  volumes  of  the  «  Archivio  Storico  »,  published 
at  Florence,  the  histories  of  towns  now  sunk  into  subordinate, 
but  once  occupying  primary  rank,  within  different  Italian  Stales, 
have  been  copiously  supplied  on  the  best  and  ancient  authori- 
ties. Perugia  has  been  allowed  a  distinguished  place  in  that 
collection;  and  all  these  cities  are  made  the  subject  of  long 
articles,  compiled  with  carefulness  only  too  diffuse,  in  the 
*  Dictionary  of  Erudition  »  ,  by  Gaelano  Moroni. 
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A  few  days ,  even  a  morning's  walk ,  in  Turin  may  suffice 
for  the  impression  (hat  this  is  a  city  where  the  public  mind  is 
awake  ,  the  demand  for  knowledge  general,  and  native  literature 
in  proportionate  activity.  Under  the  spacious  porticoes  that 
extend  their  lines  of  perspective  along  the  Contrada  di  Po  , 
the  most  busy  thoroughfare,  is  such  a  display  of  hooks,  old  and 
new,  at  windows,  stalls  and  shelves,  that  this  favourite  pro- 
menade resembles  a  vaulted  library.  Since  the  reforms  of  1847-8 
(he  developments  of  national  life  in  the  institutions  have  been 
scarcely  less  remarkable  (nan  those  of  intellectual  life  in  the 
literature  of  Piedmont.  Of  one  among  the  offsprings  of  those 
changes  much  is  to  be  said  favourable  and  unfavourable ; 
evils  are  to  be  lamented ,  whilst  the  advantages  of  liberty  must 
be  owned,  in  the  present  state  of  the  periodical  press.  Bit- 
terness of  party-spirit ,  personalities  ,  and  a  levity  sometimes 
blasphemous ,  daily  disgrace  the  pages  of  a  certain  class  of 
journals,  which,  provided  for  a  single  sous,  are  most  likely  to 
reach  those  most  easily  corrupted.  Under  existing  circumstances, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  authority 
should  be  carried  on  here  by  journalism,  and  I  know  of  no  paralle1 
io  this  struggle,  with  the  present  publicity  and  unlimited  free- 
dom of  expression,  in  a  country  where  the  national  religion  is 
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that  of  the  Church  recognised  in  Piedmont;  where  this  will* 
end  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  authority  which  lately  gave  dog- 
matic definition  to  the  question  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  is 
openly  impugned  in  publications  announced  at  the  principal  book- 
sellers' of  Turin.  The  journalism  which  represents  ecclesiastical 
interest,  is  ,  unfortunately,  wanting  in  the  wisdom  of  moderation 
and  dignity.  On  each  side  is  followed  the  same  lamentable 
policy ;  each ,  believing  itself  injured  or  calumniated ,  hastens 
to  injure  or  calumniate.  Most  unwisely  is  the  national  feeling  , 
now  raised  to  enthusiasm,  irritated  by  an  ecclesiastical  press, 
which  openly  proclaims  its  want  of  sympathy.  Protestantism  has 
two  weekly  organs ,  but  little  in  circulation ,  to  judge  from 
their  absence  at  the  most  frequented  public  places—.  No- 
thing could  be  more  unjust  than  to  lake  the  vile  penny  jour- 
nalism of  an  irreligious  and  democratic  party  as  (he  recognised 
organ  of  public  opinion ,  whilst  many  periodicals  ,  as  well  of 
the  political  as  literary  class  in  Piedmont,  are  conducted  with 
ability  by  superior  and  thoughtful  writers. 

The  Piemonle,  whilst  edited  by  Farini,as  at  the  period  refer- 
red to  here,  was  one  of  the  best  daily  papers  in  Italy,  with  inter" 
esting  cosrespondence,  and  leading  articles  always  worth  reading. 
The  Voce  del  Progresso  Commercials  9  dedicated  to  the  objects  its 
title  implies ,  is  useful  as  illustrating  the  existing  conditions  , 
social  and  financial,  of  (his  country,  having  succeeded  to 
(he  Croce  di  Savoia,  established  in  1847  for  the  object  of  pro- 
moling  the  principles  of  free  trade.  The  Mesmsrista,  was  a 
weekly  journal  conducted  by  a  society  of  magnetisers  and  medi- 
cal professors;  and  the  ladies  of  Turin  have  established  an 
organ  exclusively  their  own,  Eva  Redenla*(%  Eve  Redeemed  »), 
dedicated  to  moral  objects  principally,  and  with  style  creditable 
to  its  origin.  The  two  most  distinguished  periodicals  of  literary 
character  are  the  Rivisla  Contemporanea  and  the  Cimenlo.  The 
former,  a  monthly  review,  has  numbered  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated writers  of  the  day  among  its  collaborers ,  as  Tommaseo 
( whose  works  deserve  to  be  better  known  in  England  than 
1  believe  (hey  are),  and  Mamiani.  Al  Ihe  end  of  each  number 
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the  Rivisla  gives  a  monthly  chronicle ,  well  compiled ,  of  poli- 
tics and  literature.  The  Cimento  is  a  bi-monthly  of  literature , 
science,  and  arts,  whose  collaborers  are  also  men  of  high  stan- 
ding, and  among  whose  articles  of  this  period  1  was  struck  by  poli- 
tical sketches  called,  «  The  Secpna^  Epoch  of  Pius  IX .  and  the 
Men  of  his  Government  »,  written  with  brilliancy  and  subtle  ap- 
preciation of  character— unfavourable ,  as  might  be  expected,  to 
the  political  personnel  of  Rome,  but  not  vituperative  or  violent, 
c  Moral  Developments  of  a  Constitutional  Statute  in  Piedmont  », 
a  comment  on  (he  condition  and  prospects  of  this  country  since 
the  adoption  of  representative  forms ,  also  impressed  me  in 
these  pages.  That  evils  attendant  on  liberty  of  tbe  press  may 
be  checked  ,  not  by  the  silly  restrictions  of  censorship ,  which 
other  Italian  Stales  have  proved  fruitless,  perpetually  baffled 
and  leading  to  worse  results,  but  by  the  domination  of  good 
sense  and  moral  culture ,  has  been  already  evinced  in  Piedmont, 
where  improvement  soon  became  manifest;  and  a  case  in  point 
was  mentioned  to  roe  at  Turin.  A  certain  priest  from  Genoa, 
apostate  not  only  from  the  Church ,  but  from  Christianity,  pub- 
lished some  direct  attacks  against  revealed  religion,  which 
were  not  only  received  with  disapproval,  but  fell,  still-born, 
beneath  tacit  condemnation. 

Great  %  indeed ,  has  been  the  productiveness  of  literature 
in  Piedmont  since  the  events  of  '48.  Among  the  most  popular 
issues  from  the  press  have  been  those  in  the  form  of  serial  publi- 
cations, reprints  from  Italian  classics,  with  translations,  and  not 
few  original  works  contributed  by  able  pens.  In  these  may 
be  remarked  various  tendencies- (if  the  provision  furnished  be 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  demands ),  but  especially  the  patriotic 
and  utilitarian— avidity  for  everything  that  illustrates  the  histo- 
ry of  the  fatherland,  and  also  for  practical  knowledge  in 
every  walk  The  most  valuable  of  these  series ,  issued  by  the 
enterprising  house  of  Pomba,  the  Bibilioteca  Popolare,  has 
introduced  foreign  literature  to  Italian  readers  more  generally, 
perhaps,  than  ever  before  attempted.  Elsewhere  in  Italy,  be- 
yond «  Paradise  Lost  »,  the  a  Night  Thoughts  » ,  «  Ossian  » , 
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and  (he  «  Vicar  of  WakeOeld  » ,  little  indeed  had  hilherlt) 
been  known  (save  to  (he  studious  few)  oT  English  poetry  o{ 
prose;  bat  in  this  series  oar  literature  is  represented  by 
Shakespere  ( translated  by  Rusconi  into  prose ) ,  Milton  ,  Byron  , 
Hallam ,  and  Macaulay  ^  the  German  by  Schiller  and  Klopstock. 
The  comprehensive  character  of  others,  among  these  serial 
publications ,  may  be  noticed  as  a  good  sign :  a  «  Collection  of 
the  most  important  works  on  Political  Economy,  ancient  and 
modern,  Italian  and  foreign;  »  the  «  New  Popular  Encyclopae- 
dia ;  »  the  «  Library  of  the  Italian  People  » ;  or  «  Collection  of 
Moral,  Political,  Scientific,  and  Literary  Treatises;  »  the  «  An- 
nuls of  Physics,  Chemistry),  and  kindred  sciences;  »  the  «  Series 
of  Works  useful  to  the  Educated,  compiled  by  a  Society  of  Scien- 
tific Men  » — all  from  the  press  of  Pomba.  The  «  Library  of  the 
Italian  Communes  »  is  a  cheap  issue  of  works,  original  and 
translated,  mostly  ^latistic  or  historic,  and  dedicated  to  Italian 
snbjects ;  though  on  its  list  I  find  the  «  Statistical  History  of 
the  British  Empire,  »  by  Chambers.  For  lighter  reading  we 
have  also  a  «  Railway  Library ,  »  (Ricreaxione  delle  Slrade  Ferra- 
te), a  collection  of  novels,  anecdotes,  dramas,  poems,  legends,  etc.; 
Italia  Drammatica,  a  series  of  modern  dramas,  mostly  prose;  and 
the  Fior  delle  Graxie  (which  might  be  paraphrased  «  Blossoms 
of  the  Beautiful  »),  a  miniature  series,  in  one  of  whose  tiny 
volumes  is  reproduced  a  literary  curiosity,  the  «  Story  6f  Two  Lo- 
vers, »  by  Eneas  Silvius  Piccolomini,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II, 
(the  only  amatory  novel  ever  produced  by  the  pen  of  one  des- 
tined to  such  sacred  dignity),  written  when  its  author  was 
secretary  to  the  Emperor,  at  Vienna,  about  1444,  therefore  four- 
teen years  before  his  elevation  to*  the  Papal  throne.  A  transla- 
tion, or  rather  imitation  of  this,  from  the  original  Latin,  was 
penned  by  a  secretary  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  many  years 
ago;  and,  after  becoming  most  rare,  reprinted  with  the  original 
at  Capolago,  in  1832,  by  care  of  Bianchi  Giovini,  now  editor  of 
the  Unione,  the  most  avowedly  irreligious  journal  in  Turin.  One 
cannot  take  even  a  superficial  glance  at  literature  here  without 
noticing  the  strongly-marked  patriotic  bias  evinced  in  countless 
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publications  on  national  subjects,  from  the  liberal  point  of  view. 
As  with  individual  character,  trial  and  affliction  bring  into  piay 
powers  that  previously  had  lain  dormant,  so  in  Italy  have  the 
straggler  and  sufferings  of  late  years  brought  oat  talents,  afforded 
occasion  for  fervid  expression  of  feeling  and  hope,  that  might 
else  hare  remained  for  ever  silent.  I  might  fill  pages  with  the 
mere  titles  of  works  designed  to  satisfy  this  passion  of  patriotism, 
so  stimulated  in  the  public  mind  by  late  vicissitudes.  And  of 
those  publications  the  immense  majority  have  been  brought  to 
light  in  Piedmont,  either  by  subjects  or  refugees,  as,  to  instance 
a  tew  of  the  more  remarkable  ,  the  Archivio  Triennale— three 
large  volumes  of  documents  referring  to  events  from  the  election 
of  Pius  IX.  to  the  surrender  of  Venice  in  August  '49;  Ducali 
Edenri  ( «  the  Duchies  under  the  Este  Dynasty  » }  from  4815 
to  1853,  by  Nicomede  Bianchi ;  the  «  History  of  Venice,  » 
from  1797  to  tho  present  time,  by  Peverelli;  «  Monarchy  and 
Nationality  in  Ilaly,  »  by  Boettt;  «  Italy  from  its  Origin  to  the 
present  Time,  »a  historico-geographic  compendium ,  by  Zini 
(Asli,  1890);  «  Italian  Traditions,  «  relating  to  every  province 
of  the  Peninsula,  edited  by  a  society  of  literati,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Brofferio;  ((  Italian  Orators,  »  specimens  of  the  best 
Italian  prose,  in  two  volumes,  with  a  preface  on  eloquence  by 
Trucchi ;  and,  in  the  form  of  historic  romance,  «  Rosalinda,  or 
the  Foundation  of  Alessandria  »  by  Carlo  A'Valle;  the  «  Pro- 
vocate at  Nice,  %  by  Trucchi;  the  <c  Mysteries  of  Rome,  » 
1  Mysteries  of  Turin,  y>  etc. 

In  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  local  history  has  also  within 
'ate  years  been  diligently  studied.  The  new  institutions  have  had 
a  revivifying  effect,  exciting  to  patriotism  without  unhealthy  enthu- 
siasm; but  even  before  Piedmont  obtained  representative  govern- 
ment, her  story  had  employed  many  pens.  Among  really  va- 
taable  contributions  to  which  province  of  letters,  I  may  mention 
to  «  Political  Institutions  of  Piedmont,  »  by  Sclopis;  the  «  His- 
tory* of  the  House  of  Savoy,  »  «  History  of  Turin,  «  and  «  Ori- 

and  Development  of  the  Institutions  of  the  Monarchy  of 
Sa*oy,  »  «  all  works  of  now  classic  authority  and  universal 
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reference  on  Heir  subjects ,  »  by  Gibrario ,  Minister  -of  Foreign 
Affairs:  the  «  History  of  Piedmont  from  1814  to  1847,  »  by 
Broflerio.  «  Piedmont  in  the  League  with  the  Western  Po- 
tentates »  a  work  with  views  and  maps,  portraits,  etc.,  compi- 
led by  Pierlfljgi  ttonnin,  appeared  daring  the  Crimean  War, 
Another^  (in  the  same  form  of  publication— sections  issued  at 
intervals)  is  «  From  St.  t^uinliu  to  Oporto,  or  the  Heroes  of  the 
Hqnse  of  Sa,voy,  »  by  PieXro  Corelli.  «  Storjes  of  the  Barrack  » 
{Sloria  della  Caserma),  by  Goqnl  di  San  Jorioz,  is  a  collection  of 
military  anecdotes  and  sketches,  from  ancient  times  to  the  late 
wars  of  Italy  ,  all,  lending  to  giv.e&fctf  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
or  to  awaken  enthusiasm  for  liberty ,  the  Author  having  with 
indefatigable  industry  culled  from  authorities,  of  which  enume- 
ration is  given  in  his  index,,  amounting  to  $001  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  barrack  or  guard-house;  but  such  a  publication  is  a 
«  sign  of  the  times  »  in  Piedmont  worthy  of  notice. 

1  visited  the  immense  establishment  of  Pomba,  over  which 
the  junior  representative  of  that  house  obligingly  conducted  me, 
and  which  gives,  indeed,  an  idea  of  the  publishing  business  in 
Turin,  a*  well  as  of  the  literary  produclioness  here,  highly  favour- 
able. It  is  years  since  this  house  began  to  issue  its  publications; 
and  here  was  produced  in  its  early  stage  the  greatest  collection 
of  Latin  classics  yet  compiled  in  Italy:  300  volumes,  with  notes 
hy  Boucher,  of  which  I  found  only  two  copies  left  on  sale.  There 
was  then  passing  through  this  press,  an  eighth  edition  of  Caolu's 
a  Universal  History  »— success  unexampled,  for  any  work  ap- 
proaching the  scajer  of  this,  in  Italian  literary  annals.  This  vast- 
est of  historic  works  yet  produced  by  any  single  mind  in  Italy, 
has  received  the  compliment  (as  it  may  be  considered)  of  con- 
demnation by  the  police  at  Naples;  and  the  «  Storia  degli  Jta- 
liani  »,  by  the  same  author,  was  for  some  months  under  exami- 
nation by  the  Congregation  of  Index  at  Rome.  The  translation 
of  Ma^aulay's  History,  published  by  Pomba,  is  the  work  of  Si- 
gnor  Niccoli,  editor  of  the  E$pero9i  a  daily  paper  of  rather  ultra^ 
liberalism*  who  4ias  succeeded  in  rendering  both  the  spirit  and 
style  of  hisroriginaL  That  of  Hallam  is  by  a  Sicilian  emigrant 
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of  noble  birth.  The  most  interesting  novelty  from  this  press  is 
promised  in  the  «  Posthumous  Works  of  Giannone  »^ written  in 
the  Piedmontese  fortress  where  he  died,  after  being  treabhe- 
rously  attested  in  deference  to  the  vindictive  exigence  of  another 
government ,  though  first  allowed  refuge  in  this  kingdom  from 
tbe  persecution  raised  against  him  on  jicconnt  of  his  troly  great 
work,  the  «  Civil  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  ».  These 
writings  had  lain  in  a  strong  box  among  the  archives  of  Ihe 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  till  their  concession  to  the  house  of 
Pomfca  was  permitted  by  the  present  Ring,  who  sanctioned  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  Giannone  in  the  bedollful  Campo  Santo, 
near  Torin ,  with  a  liberal  contribution  from  himself.  Though 
flttnba  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  16,600  francs  on  this  under- 
taking ,  and  had  already  had  the  whole  work  in  print  for  three 
years,  he  postponed  the  publication,  awaiting  the  completion  of  a 
biographic  and  critical  notice  of  Giannone  by  an  author  long 
since  engaged ,  the  Chevalier  Mancini,  a  Neapolitan  emigrant 
well  known  in  literary  circles,  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Dni ver- 
sify here*  This  publication  has  answered  to  all  the  expectations 
naturally  raised  by  a  name  so  illustrious.  The  papers  consist  of  a 
review,  or  rather  analysis,  of  the  institutions  and  policy  of  ancient 
Rome,  from  her  origin ,  given  in  the  form  of  discourses  on  the 
Decades  of  Livy  ;  Arid  others,  in  the  sequel,  on  the  ecclesiastical 
system  frond  the  birth  of  Christianity ,  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  first  successes  of  that  Religion  ,  to  the  Pontificate  of 
St-  Gregory;  also  on  the  conditions  of  the  Church  in  the  VII.  cen- 
tury. To  this  epoch ,  and  no  farther,  is  the  inquiry  pursued ,  but 
(he  acts  of  that  Pontiff  and  the  nature  of  his  authority  over  the 
churches  of  tie  East  and  West  are  so  searchingly  examin  ed  and 
distinctly  presented ,  that  the  picture  of  ecclesiastical  government 
in  this  century,  is  admirably  complete ,  drawn  with  impartiality, 
catatiness ,  and  acumen.  Nor  less  valuable ,  in  its  way,  is  the 
exantaafton  into  (he  principle*  and  system  of  Rome ,  from  the 
origin  to  the  Christian  era ,  the  account  of  her  religious  practise, 
(be  worship  of  Bacchus  and  its  suppression,  the  priestho  od  etc., 
tang  supplied  with  great  clearness  and  erudition.  Conformably 
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to  Ihe  character  lhat  marks  Gianuone's  other  great  work  ,  il  is 
the  life  of  nations ,  seen  through  the  medium  of  their  public 
institutions,  legal,  political,  religious,  that  is  here  also  the 
special  object  of  h4s  studies.  Long  pursued  by  the  enmity  of  the 
Roman  Curia  for  the  freedom  with  which  he  exposed  ecclesia- 
stical abuses  ,  this  learned  writer  betrays  -in  no  passage  of  these 
posthumous  volumes  the  intention  of  attacking  spiritual  autho- 
rity, as  legally  constituted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  evinces  the 
earnestness  of  Christian  belief  in  his  manner  of  treating  that 
subject  throughout.  When  we  consider  lhat  these  writings  were 
penned  in  a  gloomy  fortress,  after  long  imprisonment,  visitec 
scarcely  by  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  freedom  never  recovered ,  in 
old  age  and  enfeebled  health ,  there  seems  a  sublimity  in  the 
spectaole  of  this  undaunted  intellect  devoting  itself  so  bravely 
to  its  ttask ,  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  other  minds ,  with 
no  chanfce  of  being  immediately  heard  beyond  his  prison-walls*^ 
Such  was  the  fate  of  one  of  Italy's  greatest  writers  a  century 
ago,  such  the  despotism  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  procedure 
against  freedom  of  thought !  On  the  last  page  of  Giannone's  vo- 
lumes ,  is  an  affecting  appeal  to  royal  clemency,  and  still  more 
pathetic  allusion  to  the  sufferings  that  incapacitate  from  the 
worthier  accomplishment  of  the  task  undertaken ;  and  the  ihourn- 
fully  interesting  episode  of  personal  history  closes  with  the 
date,  14th.  September,  1742.  As  to  general  tone,  a  calm  gra- 
vity and  self-possession,  without  the  least  touch  of  bitterness, 
are  sustained  from  beginning  to  end. 

Massimo  d'Azeglio  was  at  this  period  retired  from  more  active 
public  life,  and  principally  dedicated  to  his  favourite  pursuit  of 
earlier  years— landscape  painting,  in  which  his  skill  is  distin- 
guished. I  hadj  the  honour  of  being  received  by  this  illustrious 
man,  whom  I  had  last  seen  about  eight  years  previously,  and  found 
him  completely  unchanged— the  same  prepossessing  open  counte- 
nance, fair  hair,  unmixed  with  grey,  and  military  deportment- 
chivalrous  in  aspect  as  in  character,  Nor  was  I  surprised;  for  there 
are  instances  of  total  exemption  from  those  effects  of  time  so  dete- 
riorating in  beings  of  lower  order.  He  received  me  in  a  room  quite 
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artistic,  famished  with  books,  engravings,  and  small  easel  pic 
lares,  finished  and  unfinished,  evidently  his  own ,  and  the  work 
of  a  gifted  pencil,  whilst  close  to  the  entrance  stood  a  mediaeval 
guardian ,  in  the  shape  of  a  complete  sail  of  plate  armour,  lance 
in  hand— fit  accessory  to  his  manage  who  produced  those  bril- 
liant historical  romances^  Ettore  Fieramosca  and  Nicola  da  Lapi. 
I  spoke  with  the  Chevalier  of  his  political  writings,  lately  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  volume,  prefaced  by  a  portrait.  He  said 
they  could  only  be  valuable  in  reference  to  the  events  of  past 
years;  that,  had  he  to  rewrite  them ,  he  should  modify  and  give 
higher  finish  tp  many  parts— for  what  appeared  but  a  temperate 
expression  of  opinion  in  the  midst  of  the  stirring  events  and 
passions  of  those  years  ( 1848-9 )  would  not  stand  the  lest ,  he 
considered,  of  calmly  reflective  criticism.  I  should,  for  my  part, 
deprecate  all  such  retouchings  of  these  remarkable  writings, 
which,  if  not  strictly  history,  must  take  their  place  among  the 
most  striking  and  pregnant  illustrations  to  they  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  historic  events.  The  volume  they  fill  opens  with 
<  Late  Events  in  Romagna  »  ( UUimi  Casi>  etc.),  written  in  1845, 
and  closes  with  an  address  to  the  author's  electors,  in  1849. 
The  former ,  immediately  referring  to  the  supressed  insurrection 
at  Rimini  in  1843,  was  the  first  powerful  and  eloquent  exposi- 
tion, backed  by  an  authoritative  name,  of  the  abuses  of  the 
Papal  Government  under  Gregory  XVI,  attended,  on  its  first 
appearance,  with  immense  effect,  and  mentioned  in  almost  every 
memoir  of  late  Italian  vicissitudes  as  among  the  moral  events  of 
the  day— a  publication  forming  a  political  epoch.  «  Hopes  and 
Fears  »  (Timori  e  Speranze),  written  when  the  liberal  cause 
was  all  but  lost  for  Italy  (save  in  Piedmont),  is  an  eloquent 
and  ably  reasoned  protest  against  not  only  retrograde  govern- 
ments, but  the  revolutionary  excesses  which  had  given  occasion 
and  excuse  for  such  reaction. 

A  letter  of  introduction  secured  me  the  privilege  of  an  in- 
terview with  Cibrario,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ,  who,  If 
not  strictly  speaking  a  popular,  is,  for  erudition  and  fecundity, 
one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  among  Piedmontese  authors.  His 
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«  Political  Economy  of  (he  Middle  Ages  »  is  a  work  that  can- 
not foil  to  be  valued  and  used  as  authority  by  future  ages. 
His  «  History  of  Turin  »  is  more  practically  useful  than  enter- 
taining to  the  general  reader;  that  of  the  royal  House  of  Savoy 
is  much  esteemed;  and  almost  immediately  was  to  appear  (I 
learnt  from  his  own  lips )  the  second  volume  of  a  work,  perhaps 
his  most  valuable  contribution  to  national  story— «  Origin  and 
Progress  of  (he  Institutions  of  the  Monarchy  of  Savoy  ».  tn  a 
quiet  little  parlour  at  the  ministerial  office,  I  was  received  by 
Cibrario,  and  found  him  of  grave  pleasing  manners,  seeming 
less  advanced  in  life  than  I  had  expected.  He  spoke  to  me  of 
tLe  overwhelming  journalism,  and  its  offensive  character  hi 
some  instances,  that  political  emancipation  has  brought  into 
existence  here;  expressing  regret  at  its  effects  on  the  Studious 
habits  of  the  young,  many  being  thus  withdrawn  from  solid 
consecutive  pursuits  to  spend  their  time  at  eafit  over  these 
ephemeral  publications.  Perhaps  most  entertaining  among  the 
works  of  Cibrario,  to  readers  in  other  lands,  will  be  his  «  Re- 
cords of  a  Mission  to  Portugal  »,  an  account  of  an  embassy,  in 
the  Summer  of  '49,  to  Oporto,  confided  to  (his  author  and  other 
public  men,  in  order  to  present  the  address  voted  by  the  Senate 
to  the  self-exiled  Ring.  Not  limited  to  its  immediate  subject ,  the 
volume  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  character  and  career 
of  Charles  Albert,  with  fullest  details  in  reference  to  its  closing 
period.  A  minute  account,  almost  from  day  to  day,  of  his  life, 
from  the  defeat  at  Novara  and  abdication  to  the  death-scene  at 
Oporto  (24lh  March  to  28th  July,  '49),  familiarises  us  with  the 
domestic  aspects  of  that,  on  the  whole,  great  and  generous, 
though  uncertain  and  much  misrepresented  character. «  He  had 
acquired  complete  mastery  over  his  feelings,  though  these  were 
naturally  profound  and  vehement,  and  consequently  succeeded 
in  extending  over  his  countenance  a  leaden  impassibility  that 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  lightning  of  his  penetrating  eye. 
He  knew  also  the  secret  how  to  employ  language  most  agreeable 
to  each  individual,  in  order  to  discover  the  secret  aims  and  de- 
sires of  each.  Some  verses,  written  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
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now  reigning ,  secured  for  me  the  honour  of  being  summoned  lo 
the  Carignano  Palace,  since  which  it  has  been  my  lot  frequently 
to  §ee  and  to  serve  Charles  Albert  as  King.  I  saw  him  at  Ales- 
sandria, after  the  disaster  of  Milan;  I  saw  him  the  moment 
before  his  departure  from  Novara ;  1  saw  him  the  day  he  took 
to  bis  bed,  never  to  rise  again,  at  Oporto;  and  never  did  I  oh* 
serve  a  change  on  his  imperturbable  brow*  any  more  f than  in 
tbe  supreme  and  benignant  elegance  of  his  manners  ».  In  some 
interesting, fragments  from  the  King's  diaries,  or  letters,  are 
roniras  worth  quoting  and  sentiments  'truly  noble.  Referring  to 
self-constituted  organs  of  the  people  at  revolutionary  epochs,  he 
otwer?es:  le  mal  n'est  jamais  diiiri  par  tout  le  peuple.  In  1888  Jie 
penned  the  remark  (hat  men  coleres  el  haineuses  (these  extracts  are 
both  in  French  and  Italian)  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs.  In  the  following  year  he  wrote  earnestly 
vindicating  himself  from  the  charge  of  Carbonarism  and  compli- 
city with  the  ill  counselled  revolution  of  1821.  To  this  King,  so 
much  calumniated  at  the  period  of  his  greatest  sacrifices ,  his 
country  owes  the  reform  of  institutions  of  beneficence  which  led 
to  increase  of  their  revenues,  within  ten  years,  by  more  than 
a  million  francs;  the  founding  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries  on 
principles  of  humanity,  with  arms  to  the  reformation  of  offenders; 
the  entire  abolition,  in  Sardinia,  of  feudal  servitude;  not  to  men- 
tion the  constitutional  statute.  We  see  trow  an  energetic  mind 
may  avail  itself  of  the  opportunities  of  travel  in  the  remaining 
portions  of  Cibrario's  work,  comprising  a  vividly  sketched  outline 
of  the  history  of  Portugal,  especially  of  the  relations  between  its 
royal  house  and  that  of  Sardinia  ;  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
cities,  reports  on  the  statistics,  literary  and  political  conditions, 
of  that  country  at  the  present  day.  The  following,  from  one  of 
the  last  pictures  of  the  King's  deathbed,  is  an  anecdote  that  seems 
Worthy  the  close  of  a  noble  and  Christian  career:'  er  Not  only 
during  the  day,  but  often  amid  the  silence  of  the  night,  he 
°fted  to  leave  his  couch,  and  repair  into  the  chapel  to  pray; 
tat,  however  he  strove  to  act  thus  with  secresy ,  could  not 
tfade  the  vigilance  of  his  faithful  valet,  who,  unknown  to 
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himself,  would  watch  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  the  adjoining 
room  ». 

The  much  agitated  question  of  Ghnrch  and  State  in  Pied- 
mont had  been  recently  made  the  theme  of  two  volumes,  «  The 
Church  and  State  in  Piedmont;  an  Exposition  of  the  Relations 
between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Court  of  Sardinia  from  4000  to 
18JM,  »  by  the  advocate  P.  C.  Boggio— full  of  interesting  infor- 
mation ,  drawn  from  archives  and  historians  of  past  centuries , 
with  many  passages  of  eloquence,  freedom,  and  vivacity.  The 
author's  theory-which ,  while  much  may  be  argued  in  its  sup? 
port ,  appears  impracticable  in  a  country  of  ancient  institutions, 
except  at  the  cost  of  uprooting  revolution-is  tbus  slated : 

«  The  inevitable  consequence  of  the  toleration  sanctioned 
by  the  Piedmontese  constitution ,  and  speedily  enlarged  by  the 
foree  of  opinion  among  all  the  enlightened  portion  of  society,  is 
an  absolute  separation  of  Church  and  State.  If  the  sanctuary  of 
individual  conscience  ought  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable-if  reli- 
gious opinions  ought  to  be  inviolable-if  the  quality  of  worship 
ought  to  be  without  effect  on  the  exercise  of  civil  and  political 
rights-logical  necessity  requires  that  the  laic  authority  and  re- 
ligious authority  should  be  independent  of  each  other.  That  se- 
paration should  import-for  the  Church,  liberty  of  instruction, 
of  election,  possession,  and  administration;  for  the  State,  civil 
regulation  of  matrimony,  exoneration  from  expenses  of  worship, 
independence  from  all  ecclesiastical  interference.  » 

The  wealth  of  tbe  Piedmontese  Church  is  here  stated  at 
15  million  francs;  that  of  the  country,  in  native  produce  (as 
grains,  fruits,  wine,  pastures),  461,177,162,  to  which  must  be 
added  about  7  millions  for  the  produce  of  mines  and  quarries. 
I  find ,  however,  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Project 
of  Law  for  the  Suppression  of  Monastic  Bodies,  the  total  13,180,406 
francs  given  as  the  revenues  of  this  Church,  out  of  which 
nearly  2  millions  pertain  to  the  island  of  Sardiuia,  and  2,282,851 
to  religious  communities.  The  picture  drawn  by  Boggio  of  the 
mediaeval  ecclesiastical  system,  its  power  and  grandeur,  in  these 
states ,  is  curious.  Signally  displayed  towards  the  Princes  o 
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Savoy  was  the  favour  of  the  Holy  See  in  olden  limes,  and 
hence  an  extraordinary  development  of  sacerdotal  privileges , 
monastic  institutions,  and  exceptional  jurisdiction. 

Before  the  limitations  to  these  abusive  usurpations ,  rather 
than  rights ,  by  concordats  ( of  which  not  less  than  twenty-one 
have  been  ratified,  in  little  more  than  a  century,  between  Sar- 
dinia and  Rome),  each  Bishop  had  his  judicial  court,  with 
ishera,  servitors,  etc.,  prisons,  jailors,  powers  of  arrest  and 
punshmenL  The  latitude  of  asylum  had  become  so  exaggerated, 
that  extensive  territories  declared  ecclesiastical  feuds  were  abso- 
lutely inviolable ,  thus  affording  shelter  for  miles  around  popu- 
lous cities,  where  malefactors  could  remain  secure  against  the 
arm  of  the  law  !  «  Who  will  be  surprised  ( this  author  asks)  that 
ibe  severity  of  monastic  and  liturgical  discipline  should  be  tem- 
pered in  sign  of  deference  and  confidence  towards  our  princes, 
when  it  be  remembered  that  Eugene  of  Savoy,  destined  to  make 
such  noise  in  the  world  as  an  illustrious  captain  and  valiant 
warrior,  found  himself  in  1688  the  improvised  guardian  of  a 
convent  of  nuns  ?  ». 

On  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  French,  a  series  of  minia- 
ture volumes,  Silhouettes  oonUmporaines,  or  sketches  of  public 
characters,  had  recently  begun  to  form  their  gallery  ( since  much 
extended )  in  Turin.  It  was  curious  to  observe  how  soon  litera- 
ture had  accustomed  itself  to  the  paths  of  constitutional  liberty: 
the  members  of  the  cabinet ,  held  up  to  public  inspection  and 
anatomised  in  these  sketches,  are  treated  with  fearless  familia- 
rity, shrinking  from  no  personal  details,  but  never  descending  to 
scurrility.  Cavour  was  theffirst  subject ;  portrayed  as  a  statesman 
of  brilliant  powers,  versatility,  and  much  /foetft,  not  really 
great,  or  endowed  with  genius.  Twice  visiting  England,  he 
seems  to  have  returned  thence ,  in  the  first  instance,  converted 
from  democratic  to  constitutional  liberalism;  though  himself  no- 
tie  and  of  high  expectations  from  youth,  his  sympathies  were 
always  anti-aristocratic,  his  temper  independent,  frank,  and 
unassuming.  This  prime  minister,  the  writer  of  these  «  Sil- 
houettes »  (Paul  Collet)  tells  us,  had  an  edition  of  his  politico-- 
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economical  work9  then  in  preparation ,  in  French,  to  contain,  in 
the  flrsl  part,  «  Communist  ideas,  and  the  Means  of  opposing 
their  Development;  »  «  Considerations  on  the  present  state  of 
Ireland,  and  its  Future;  %  «  Railways  in  Italy.  » 

Having  addressed  some  questions  by  letter  to  the  author  of 
ttve  «r  History  of  Venice  under  the  Austrians  a  record  of  a 
period  least  illustrated  or  knoWn  in  fhe  annals  or  the  Adriatic 
City-— I  bad  the  honour  of  a  visit  fiom  him.  The  Marquis  Pe- 
"  vereHi ,  who  has  employed  the  years  of  exile  in  this  Work,  id 
a  man  of  middle  age,  with  a  stamp  of  thought  and  suffering 
on  his  countenance.  Formerly  in  official  employment  at  Milan, 
and  native  of  Verona  ,  he  had  been  an  emigrant  since  the  revo- 
lutionary epoch,  and  was  contributing  16  the  Opinion*,  one  of 
the  libera]  journals  conducted  with  ability  here.  In  his  historical 
undertaking  he  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome ;  for,  while 
ancient  records  may  (he  informed  me)  be  easily  consulted  iti  Che 
archives  of  Venice ,  those  relating  to  Austrian  rule  are  of  moat 
difficult  access.  Publications  of  secret  papers ,  drawn  from  the 
police  arcana  during  the  vicissitudes  of  1848,  have  revealed  what 
that  Government  never  would  have  conceded  to  the  claims  of 
the  historian ;  and,  for  the  rest,  personal  recollections,  or  those 
of  testimonies  to  events  of  remoter  date,  supplied  Peverelli  with 
the  material  requisite  lor  his  work. 

Italian  literature  has  proved  sterile  in  the  field  of  romance , 
compared  with  its  splendid  fruitfulness  in  other  walks.  Yet  the 
events  of  late  years  hfeve,  naturally  enough  ,  suggested  to  many 
the  idea  of  dressing  history  in  the  garb  attractive  to  imagina- 
tion, and  the  political  novel  has  become  a  phenomenon  less 
rare  m  recent  than  in  any  former  periods  of  this  literature's 
progress.  A  talented  Jesuit  Was  the  first  to  avail  himself  ef  file 
happy  occasion,  and  the  Jw>  of  Verona,  by  Padre  BresCiani,  com- 
menced the  catalogue  of  illustrations  to  Italian  history  Itt  1848*0, 
Written  with  vividness  however  open  to  objection  fot  one-sided 
views  and  uUra^Censervatisni.  Maria  da  Brescia,  an  episode  of 
the  Lombardic  Revolution ,  by  Gostanxo  Ferrari  (an  emigrant , 
native  of  that  city),  is  inferior  in  variety  of  incident ,  and  de- 
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scription  to  the  former ;  bat  still  an  interesting  record ,  with 
details  that  might  never  have  found  their  way  into  the  pages 
of  more  formalised  history.  It  describes  straggles*  in  which  the 
cruelly  of  the  Auatrians  is  represented  as  so  atrocious  that  , 
unless  authoritative  contradiction  ensues*  this  indignant  evidence, 
from  one  in  many  instances ,  I  believe ,  an  eye  ^witness,  most 
remain  ia  its  validity,  to  impress  a  «  damning  spot  »  on  Imperial 
tnnals.  The  taking  of  Brescia ,  1st  April  184ft,  by  the  troops  of 
Hay  nan,  is  narrated  with  circumstances,  of  horror  disgraceful 
to  humanity.  The  expedition  into  the  Tyrol,  aimed  to  cut  off  (he 
retreat  of  the  Austrians ,  when  attacked  by  the  Piedmontese  on 
liejfincio,  and  to  raise  a  coonter-insurreclion  among  the  na- 
tives of  those  parts,  forms  a  stirring  episode;  and  we  have  here 
the  singular  fact  that ,  early  as  the  Summer  of  1848 ,  the  whole 
Italian  army  in  the  field  was  reduced  to  80,000,  already  exhaust- 
ed by  three  months'  service ,  whilst  it.  was  shown  by  the 
journals  of  Turin  that  100,000  was  the  force  necessary  for  any 
fair  prospect  of  success.  The  letter  to  the  author,  in  appendix, 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and.  progress  of  Carhonarism ,  is 
one  valuable  portion  of  these  volumes'  contents.  No  inferior 
interest  attaches  to  a  series  of  popular  publications,  unpretending 
in  form,  but  no)  without  fervid  originality:  Italy  and  the  People 
during  ike  years  1848-49-50,  appearing  in  parts,  designed  to 
present  the  events  of  that  period  in  the.  colouring  that  most 
fascinates  and  enlists  sympathies  for  the  revolutionary  cause* 
One  of  these  tales ,  the  whole*  included  in  a  single  fascicolo , 
styled  The  Justice  of  the  People ,  is  an  episode  of  the  insurrection 
at  Palermo,  presented  in  a  manner  effective,  though  of  little 
literary  merit ,  and  as  to  morality  rather  dangerous:  crime  made 
IP  appear  self-justified  by  wrong— the  impulses  of  political  pas- 
sion, those  of  patriotism  exalted  into  a  religion.  Another  class  of 
novels,  lately  become  prominent  in  Turin,  is  directed  to  sectarian 
objects,  and  only  interesting  to  a  certain  circle:  Gianovale,  or 
the  Vaudoit  of  Piedmont ;  Lucilla ,  or  the  Reading  of  the  Bible  ,  etc. 

As  to  Deems,  the  old  school  of  soir-ditant  classicism  being 
now  almost  universally  declared  insufficient  for  the  requirement 
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of  the  taste  and  feeling  dominant,  one  ranch  truer  and  more  af- 
fecting has  been"  taking  its  place  in  the  Italian  Theatre.  Great 
satisfaction  had  been  awakened  by  a  royal  edict  ,  reprinted  in 
the  official  papers  whilst  I  was  at  Turin,  elicited  by  a  report  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  establishing  a  competition  for  prizes 
to  be  awarded  to  the  three  best  dramatic  compositions,  in  prose 
or  verse ,  presented  and  performed  with  success  in  the  Theatre 
Royal  of  Turin  during  each  year :  the  first  of  1400  francs,  for  a 
piece  from  three  to  five  acts  in  length;  the  second  of  1000,  for 
a  piece  of  from  two  to  five  acts;  the  third  of  600,  for  those 
from  one  to  five  acts. 

The  latest  publication  in  this  country  of  political  scope 
adverse  to  predominant  opinion ,  that  had  attracted  attention  , 
by  a  distinguished  name,  was  that  of  Count  Solaro,  della  Marga- 
rita, formerly  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  Charles  Albert.  About 
a  year  earlier  this  statesman  had  published  the  memoirs  of  his 
political  career,  extending  from  1835  to  1847 ;  shortly  afterwards 
appeared,  at  Florence,  the  first  part  of  Goalterio's  eloquent  and 
fearlessly  written  History  of  late  Italian  Vicissitude* ,  in  which 
some  unfavourable  animadversions  to  the  Memoirs  of  Margarita 
called  forth  an  answer  for  self-justification;  and  this  last  was  the 
third  work  the  ex-minister  had  produced  since  his  withdrawal 
from  public  affairs— its  title,  Political  Views  («  Avvedimenti  Poli- 
tic'! ») ;  its  objects  and  tenor  retrograde.  «  I  shall  (he  says)  expose 
to  reprobation  the  absurd  idea  of  eqnality,  takingoff  the  mask 
from  pretended  moderates  and  libertines.  Public  instruction , 
public  opinion ,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press ,  I  shall  treat  with 
the  severity  of  one  who  pays  no  adulation  to  the  new  idols  of 
nations.  I  shall  show  whence  revolutions  have  their  origin;  and 
how,  together  with  factions ,  they  may  be  suppressed.  I  shall 
teach  what  is  the  true  independence  of  states,  how  it  may  be 
obtained  ,  and  how  preserved ;  what  the  scope  ,  and  what  the 
real  value  of  diplomacy;  what  relations  ought  to  exist  between 
one  state  and  another;  what  deference  is  due  to  the  Supreme 
Pontiff ;  what  respect  to  the  Church ;  and  with  what  zeal  the 
cause  of  religion  ought  to  be  defended  and  sustained.  I  shall 
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make  myself  the  interpreter  of  the  true  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment (or  reason  of  state— «  ragion  di  Stato  »);  and,  abhorring 
tyranny,  shall  prove  that  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  what 
mendacious  enemies  exert  themselves  to  represent  ».  The  un- 
compromising statesman  certainly  promises  much  ,  and  has  kept 
his  promise  in  an  earnest  and  eloquent,  though  pompously 
written  volume ,  displaying  much  historic  knowledge ,  classical 
learning  ,  and  sagacity.  I  need  hardly  add  that,  in  the  present 
tendencies  of  government  and  the  public  mind  in  this  country,  he 
represents  the  most  unpopular  cause ,  thus  raising  the  voice  of 
warning,  and  suggesting  the  distrust  of  novelties  perhaps  too 
eagerly  adopted— institutions  from  which  perhaps  too  immediate 
and  miraculous  benefits  were  expected. 

Regaldi,  author  of  many  popular  lyrics,  has  won  reputation 
as  an  improvvisatore  in  several  countries,*  and  his  collected 
compositions  some  years  since  reached  the  9th  edition  ,  review- 
ed in  most  favourable  terms  by  Piedmontese  journals.  During 
journeys  to  London,  Paris,  through  all  provinces  of  Italy,  and 
some  Oriental  regions,  it  seems  the  studies  of  Regaldi  were 
directed  to  higher  ends  than  the  exercise  of  spontaneous  talent 
alone  could  have  attained  with  transient  triumphs.  The  first  publi- 
cation of  his  poems  was  at  Naples  ,  1846;  and  among  the  contents 
of  his  volumes  distinguished  by  loftiness  of  theme  and  beauty  of 
language,  are  a  »  Hymn  to  Deity  from  the  Summit  of  Etna  ,  » 
«  Man  and  the  Angel  »,  «  The  Willow  of  St.  Helena  »,  «  Morn- 
ing Prayer  »,  etc.;  also  another  of  different  class  (instancing 
reconciliation  between  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  science  applied 
to  civilisation )  the  «  Electric  Telegraph  »,  with  which ,  and  a 
Latin  version  of  tbe  same ,  one  volume  closes. 

With  another  whose  powers  have  been  generally  recognized 
as  an  imaginative  writer,  Guiseppe  Revere,  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  making  acquaintance  when  in  Turin.  A  native  of  the 
Venetian  island  of  Grado,  he  had  settled  in  that  city,  occasionally 
contributing  to  the  Reviita  Contemporanea.  Of  prepossessing  aspect, 
athletic  figure,  and  fine  frank  countenance,  singularly  felicitous 
in  convemation ,  so  that  one  may  be  well  contented  to  act  only 
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(he  listener  in  his  society,  Signor  Revere  having  first  attempt- 
ed poetry  when  in  England,  has  published  many  prose  dramas* 
and  a  tale  in  blank  verse,  Giovanni  di  Grado,  its  hero  a  fisher- 
man, who,  from  that  Adriatic  Isle,  sets  out  on  long  joarneyings, 
visits  the  East.,  observes ,  studies ,  and  learns :  a  fragment  of 
this,  remarkable  for  graphic  power,  describing  the  port  and 
city  of  Trieste,  1  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  read  by  the  author, 
with  much  effect;  and  to  an  Oriental  scholar,  versed  in  the  my- 
thology an4  history  of  Hindostanee  nations,  this  poem,  when  the 
adventures  of  his  fisherman  are  introduced  under  Eastern  skies, 
affords  happy  occasions  for  his  ability.  Bis  dramas,  collected  in 
one  volume,  are  the -most  finished  compositions  of  Revere:  Lo- 
renzino  di  Medici  (of  which  Dumas  seems  to  have  availed 
himself  in  his  treatment  of  the  same  story),  Savonarola,  11 
Marchess  di  Bedmar,  and  Sampiero.  Among  these ,  perhaps ,  Sa- 
vonarola will  be  most  generally  interesting ;  but  this  may  be  cal- 
led a  dramatico-^historic  romance — for  neither  in  form  or  inten- 
tion can  it  be  referred  to  the  stage— divided  into  parts,  instead 
of  acts,  and  in  the  first  edition  occupying  two  volumes,  with 
the  extract  from  Nerdi ,  giving  a  full  narrative  of  the  public 
career  and  death  of  that  celebrated  Criar,  on  testimony  of  an 
eye-witnesa.  Historic,  not  only  in  its  fidelity  to  real  incidents, 
but  in  its  portraiture  of  local  manners ,  thia  drama  departs  as 
widely  as  possible  fcem  old  established  canons  of  the  Italian 
scene,  showing  as  the  people  of  Florence  at  its  epoch,  not 
merely  the  characters  or  actions  of  a  few  noted  personages ; 
perhaps  open  to  objection,  indeed  ,  for  allowing  too  much  to  the 
subordinate  grouping,  toe  great  space  to  scenes  of  vulgarity,  dia- 
logues of  low  life,  displaying  only  degraded  passions.  But  the  idea 
is  excellent ,  the  effect  often  successful ,.  from  the  strong  relief 
given  to  passages  of  deeper  interest  and  characters  of  higher 
tone.  The  scene  in  the  prison ,  after  the  torture  of  Savonarola — 
his  rapturous  and  mystic  communings ,  when  he  sees  with  visio- 
nary eye  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Court  and  crimes  of  the 
Borgia  house ,  prophesies  the  sack  of  Rome  and  siege  of  Flo- 
rence; the  execution-scene,  with  its  terrific  details  and  scrgings 
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of  popular  excitement — both  are  admirably  wrought ,  leaving  the 
impression  of  dread  realities.  The  «  Marquis  of  Bedmar  » ;  or 
«  Venice  and  the  Spaniards  in  1618  »,  is  the  story  Otway  took 
such  liberties  with  in  that  tragedy  of  rant  and  mawkish  senti- 
neot,  c  Venice  Preserved  ».  Revere  has  dramatised  its  reality, 
only  adding  a  female  character,  by  whose  means  the  conspiracy 
is  discovered  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner—Maria  Valier,  the 
sister  of  Jacopo,  one  of  the  conspirators,  who  is  murdered  by 
Eophrosyne,  a  beautiful  Greek  slave,  leagued  with  their  cause 
in  the  object  of  avenging  her  wrongs  on  her  betrayer— this  last 
the  principal  female  character,  whose  eloquent  vindictiveness  is 
goaded  by  the  memory  of  injured  innocence.  Jaffier,  a  leading 
conspirator,  the  lover  of  Maria,  is  a  Provencal  captain,  and 
Jacques  Pierrais  a  Norman  corsair  (according  to  history)— both 
adreotorers  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  whose  desperate 
enterprise  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Bedmar,  promotes .  himself 
protected  by  official  immunities.  The  most  striking  scene  is  the 
final ,  where  the  bodies  of  Jaffier,  Renault,  and  Eophrosyne  are 
nddeoly  displayed  by  the  raising  of  a  curtain  before  the  Inqui- 
sition of  State,  in  Bedmar's  presence.  Sampiero  is  an  episode  from 
the  history  of  Corsica,  1562,  in  which  the  patriot  so  named 
played  a  conspicuous  part  at  Marseilles.  A  series  of  papers,  in 
•be  Rhnta  Contemporanea,  half-comic,  half-serious,  aud  full  of 
originality,  called  a  Recollections  of  the  Deacon  Anacleto  »,  a 
mysterious  personage,  whose  acquaintance  the  author  casually 
nukes,  and  with  whom  he  agrees  to  travel  and  study,  show 
Revere's  talent  in  another  walk.  His  is  a  mind  too  earnest  to 
tat  religious  questions  with  frivolity;  but  one  may  be  sorry  to 
observe  the  unsettled  state  of  opinion  on  vital  questions  which 
(be  ratiocinations  of  bis  imaginary  deacon  betray — tendencies 
Wining  ground  among  ardent  and  dissatisfied  minds  in  Italy. 
A  poem  by  the  same  writer,  «  Marengo  »,  had  a  strange  fate, 
toe  edition  being  prepared  at  some  house  in  Milan,  just  before 
the  tumults  of  '48,  But,  amid  the  confusion  ensuing,  destroyed  or 
parsed.  A  fragment,  however,  6aved  in  the  pages  of  the  fle- 
tufa,  may  excite  regret  for  the  fate  of  the  remainder. 
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The  above ,  referring  to  Turin  in  18&5 ,  would  be  a  very 
incomplete  notice  of  the  literary  produce  even  of  that  single 
city  within  the  entire  period  since  a  new  political  life  dawned 
upon  Piedmont.  Of  that  country  the  ablest  modern  historian  is 
the  above— named  statesman,  Gibrario :  but  another  has  recently 
contributed  in  this  walk  with  distinguished  success;  the  «  History 
of  Piedmont  »  by  Gallenga,  approves  its  claims  to  rank,  though 
written  in  the  English  language,  among  the  best  modern  pro- 
ductions by  writers  of  Italian  birth.  The  lucid  sonorous  style 
of  this  gentleman,  who  has  become  a  naturalized  British  subject, 
and  is  perhaps  more  generally  known  through  his  graphic  letters 
to  the  Times  as  corresponcjent  on  Kalian  affairs,  evinces  the 
facility  wHh  which  a  superior  talent  can  appropriate  the  garb 
of  a  foreign  idiom ,  instance  of  which  may  be  adduced  in  the 
striking  and  rapid  panorama,  that  causes  the  whole  geographic 
theatre  of  his  story  to  pass  vividly  before  the  reader's  eye ,  at 
the  opening  of  his  volumes. 

Shortly  before  the  above  date  had  closed  the  career  of  Ce- 
sare  Balbo  (who  died  at  Turin,  aged|64,  in  June  1853),  a  statue 
for  the  public  monument  to  whom  T  saw  and  admired  in  the 
studio  of  the  artist,  Vela.  The  u  a  me  of  Balbo  requires  no  eulo- 
gium,  for  it  is  bequeathed  to  the  reverence  of  all  thinking  rea- 
ders wherever  bis  language  be  known  and  its  literature  appre- 
ciated. His  views  on  great  national  questions  are  fully  conveyed 
in  the  Speranze  df Italia  and  Riflessioni.  «  Thoughts  and  Exam- 
ples—  »  «  Dialogues  of  a  Schoolmaster—  »  «  Letters  on  political 
and  literary  subjects  »,  and  NoveHe,nre  other  works  extending 
over  great  variety  of  topic,  and  various  in  form,  that  enable  as 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  elevated  mind ,  so 
brave  in  it3  energy  and  virtuous  in  its  aims.  He  consistently  lived 
aqd  wrote  for  great  principles ,  taught  and  counselled  in  harmony 
with  the  highest  acceptation  of  individual  duly,  the  worthiest 
fulfilment  of  life's  tasks  for  the  Christian  ,  the  citizen ,  and  gent- 
leman. Hence  the  purity  and  unaffected  dignity  that  pervades 
all  he  has  bequeathed.  Such  patriotism  as  his  commands  sympathy 
fhe  more  because  we  feel  that  it  is  not  ascendant  over  every  other 
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principle ,  bat  rendered  subservient  to  something  higher,  and 
that  if  he  love  bis  country  with  ardour,  he  loves  Troth  and 
Justice  more;  if  a  national  cause  often  absorb  and  inspire  him, 
he  forgets  not  the  paramount  importance  of  one  greater  still, 
the  truly  Catholic ,  the  cause  of  Christian  civilization.  We  have 
seen  so  frequently  of  late  the  disingenuous  attempt,  on  one  hand, 
to  identify  the  cause  of  a  most  feeble  and  retrograde  government 
lilh  the  Church  herself ;  on  the  other,  to  throw  clouds  of  disho- 
nour over  the  past  and  present  of  a  glorious  institution,  confound- 
iig  it  with  factions  that  misrepresent  or  pervert,  that  it  is 
reatty  refreshing  to  contemplate  the  picture  of  genuine  and 
fltaa/f  religiousness  in  the  pages  of  Balbo.  In  him  we  see  per- 
sonified  that  genius  which  especially  belongs  to  modern  Italy, 
and  has  scarcely  its  parallel  at  any  epoch  of  this  country's 
put— patriotic ,  and  bent  on  political  progress,  but  abhorring 
violence  and  illegality,  reprobating  the  whole  agency  of  secret 
societies  and  popular  agitations ;  sincerely  religious,  but  liberal , 
and  tolerant,  devoted  to  the  Church,  not  in  a  spirit  of  partisanship, 
hut  from  conviction  in  Jier  divine  origin ,  respecting  other  forms, 
of  Christianity  without  the  slightest  deviation  from  that  Church's 
principles;  reverential  towards  the  Papacy,  bat  not  pledged  to  sop- 
port  the  government  of  Borne;  philosophic  in  treating  great  ques- 
tions of  moral  or  intellectual  science,  but  attached  to  no  authority 
of  schools,  free  from  all  affectations  as  from  all  ostentattoosness 
to  style  and  tone.  The  story  of  governments  and  manners  in 
Italy  receives  elucidation  from  Balbo's  writings  that  will  prove 
roost  valuable  to  future  enquirers  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
noral  circumstances  amid  which  commenced  that  complex  dra- 
ws of  events  dating  from  1847.  In  studying  these ,  and  other 
contemporary  effusions ,  we  may  wonder  that ,  after  such  works 
tad  been  penned  and  such  voices  raised  in  the.  hearing  of  Italian 
rolers ,  reactions  like  those  fatally  initiated  at  Rome ,  Florence , 
Naples,  after  the  restorations  of  '49,  could  have  been  desired 
«  counselled  on  any  side ;  but  «  to  prophesy  to  ears  that  will 
not  bear  »  is  no  novel  task  for  the  wise  end  far-seeing  to  disr 
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Genoa,  whose  late  developments  of  industry  and  prosperity 
hare  been  so  brilliant,  presents  many  similar  literary  features 
with  Tarin ;  though ,  as  naturally  results  from  her  commercial 
character,  with  less  of  intellectual  fertility*  Like  freedom  of  utte- 
rance and  regard  for  the  claims  of  popular  instruction ,  have 
here  supplied  profusely  that  species  of  cheap  literature ,  scienti- 
fic and  practical ,  utterly  wanting  under  the  despotic  governments 
in  Italy,  or  else  represented  by  what  neither  opens  nor  enlarges 
mind.  The  hterie  Ligitre,  by  Gazzino,  a  brtef  narration  of  Ge- 
noese events  from  the  earliest  times  to  1814 ,  is  one  out  of  many 
praiseworthy  examples ;  and  the  city  whose  local  interests  began 
to  be  regularly  chronicled  from  the  year  1100,  (by  Gaffero,  one 
of  ber  Consuls  and  Admirals )  has  reason  to  desire  instructing 
her  sons  in  the  vicissitudes  and  honours  of  her  glorious  antece- 
dents., Her  periodical  press  is  well  sustained ,  the  Gaxtetta  di 
Genom  ranking  among  the  best  accredited  Italian  organs ;  but 
as  to  the  clerical  party,  the  CaUolko  ( like  the  Armenia  of  Turin) 
can  only  be  considered  one  onion g  other  examples  of  that  oppo- 
sition to  free  institutions ,  that  avowed  anti-nationality  by  which 
the  friends  of  the  ecclesiastical  cause  have  deeply  injured  their 
own  credit  in  this  country.  What  more  injudicous ,  for  instance, 
than  the  production  in  thai  journal  of  an  ultra-eulogistic  me- 
moir of  the  late  King  Ferdinand  shortly  after  the  indignant 
thrill  of  horror  and  sympathy  had  responded  from  Europe,  from 
Humanity,  to  the  exposure  of  dark  and  odious  realities  in  the 
Napolitan  procedure,  by  Mr.  Gla<Jatone?  On  the  other  hand, 
the  tone  of  certain  organs  in  their  undisguised  hostility  against 
the  Church ,  must  be  reprobated ;  nor  can  I  forget  the  startling 
impression  received,  the  morning  after  my  arrival  in  that 
queenly  Ligurian  capital ,  when,  in  one  of  the  cafes  here  magni- 
ficently appointed,  the  first  paper  within  my  reach  at  breakfast 
opened  on  an  article  deliberality  impugning  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  holy  Eucharist  I 

In  1860  Count  Mamiani ,  then  retired  from  the  storms  ond 
cares  of  political  life,  founded  the  Genoese  «  Academy  of  Italic 
Philosophy  » ,  whose  productions ,  after  being  read  before  the 
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assembled  members ,  are  deposited  in  archives ,  but  still  at  the 
disposal  of  the  authors  for  publication;  and  one  series,  first 
brooght  before  the  reading  world  from  the  Acts  of  that  Aca- 
demy, was  the  «  Essays  on  civil  philosophy  »  by  the  illustrious 
founder.  Some  years  later  originated  at  Genoa  the  «  National 
Historic  Society  »,  dedicated  to  illustrating  the  annals,  monu- 
ments ,  and  arts  of  the  Ligurian  provinces ,  with  a  staff  formed 
by  several  esteemed  writers ,  each  having  his  sphere  of  labours 
assigned  from  the  commencement.  From  another  similar  asso- 
ciation, of  earlier  origin,  at  Genoa,  has  issued  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  beautiful  topographic  works  in  the  Italian,  refer 
ring  to  this  City  and  region ,  and  folly  treating  of  all  that  can 
locally  interest  in  the  capital  as  well  as  the  eastern  and  western 
Riviere— an  admirable  compilation  of  descriptive,  historic,  and 
aotiqoarian  character,  to  which  I  owed  many  pleasant  hours  in 
the  welt-stocked  University  Library  of  Genoa  (1). 

(4)  Another  public  library  here  is  the  only  one  I  know  of  in  Italy, 
that  remains  open  and  lighted  for  use  in  the  evening  hours. 
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Allowing  all  the  merits  justly  ascribed  to  Italy's  modern 
Poets ,  H  can  scarcely  be  said  that  in  this  walk  her  literature 
has  maintained  its  former  high  place  above  European  competi- 
tion ,  or  that  the  poetic  genius  manifest  within  the  quarter  of  a 
century  that  such  minds  as  Gioberti ,  Rosmini,  Balbo,  Troya 
were  at  their  zenith  ( not  to  name  the  illustrious  living )  has 
kept  up  in  the  race  of  the  national  intellect  as  represented  by 
other  forms.  In  the  Drama  indeed  has  been  a  distinct  and  most 
noticeable  progress ,  corresponding  to  requirements  of  truth  and 
nature ;  but  since  the  decease  of  Monti ,  Foscolo ,  Pidemonte ,  it 
may  he  doubted  whether  any  Italian  Poet ,  save  ftfanzoni ,  have 
really  achieved  an  enduring  fame.  From  none  have  we  received 
any  example  of  that  creatiou  in  which  the  individual  mind  com- 
pletely reveals  itself,  and  by  the  outpourings  of  thought  or  feeling, 
of  sorrow  or  inward  experience  erects  its  own  worthiest  monu- 
ment—such as  will  claim  the  regards  of  ages  in  poems  like  the 
fauil  and  Manfred,  Childe  Harold,  the  Excursion,  and,  within 
certain  limitations,  also  those  of  living  writers,  Aurora  Leigh,  the 
Idylls  of  the  King,  the  Golden  Legend,  the  Jocelyn  of  I»a  mar  tine, 
ft  must  he  owned  that  moch  Italian  verse  is  read  without  the 
impression  that  it  really  proceeds  from  the  inner  life;  and  what 
speaks  not  from  the  heart,  naturally  fails  of  ever  reaching  the 
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heart.  Splendid  imagery,  faultless  construction ,  fascinating  bar 
mony  anpear  comparatively  common  attainments  in  this  poetic 
literature ;  but  the  Gre  kindled  from  Heaven ,  the  incense  of  the 
true  sanctuary  are  often  absent  from  the  temple,  so  that  we 
are  at  last  left  persuaded  that  it  is  a  false  and  artificial  worship 
whose  rites  we  see  celebrated.  Conventional  exaggeration  of  sen- 
timent has  been  carried  to  its  last  excess;  the  substitution  of 
sound  for  sense,  of  appeals  to  the  ear  rather  than  to  the  mind, 
proves  the  fatal  quicksand  of  shipwreck  to  much  of  the  intel- 
lectual enterprise  otherwise  evincing  high  abilities  in  the  efforts 
of  this  national  Muse.  Pathos  intended  to  be  agonizing  often 
leaves  us  utterly  cold ,  if  it  do  not  excite  even  ridicule ;  and 
when  the  lover  ( like  Giusto  de'  Conti )  complains  that  the  lady 
of  his  heart  slaughters  him  a  thousand  times  a  day,  we  only 
regret  he  has  not  been  killed  outright  much  sooner;  when  son- 
nets addressed  to  «  la  bella  mano  »  attain  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  me  may  conclude  not  unfairly  that  the 
.  writer's  hand  has  wasted  its  labours  for  the  fair  one's.  And  this 
poetry  which  has  so  exhausted  the  theme  of  the  amorous ,  has 
it  not,  generally  speaking ,  omitted  the  aspects  most  affect- 
ingly  because  most  morally  beautiful— the  Love  that  survives 
youth  and  personal  charms ,  the  true  household  God  and  guar- 
dian of  the  altar  to  home  and  home's  blessedness  ?  The  idoli- 
zation of  form ,  the  superstitious  extreme  of  purism  are  perhaps 
among  the  chief  causes  thai  have  prevented  Italy's  Poetry  from 
corresponding  more  consistently  with  the  various  phases  of  her 
national  life  or  progress;  for  when,  in  any  walk  of  art,  the 
subordinate  is  aimed  at  rather  than  the  essential ,  such  art  will 
naturally  remain  bound  to  the  car  of  fashion  or  conventionalism, 
chained  by  artificial  restriction.  Mnch  frittering  away  of  this 
poetic  talent  no  doubt  lies  at  the  charge  of  those  aecademu  at 
their  height  of  ascendancy  in  the  XVII,  and  far  from  extinct . 
though  with  diminished  lustre ,  in  the  XIX  century.  Hence  the 
strange  perversities  of  that'  hothouse-nurtured  and  pampered 
Muse,  in  maskerade  of  pedantic  classicism,  which  resulted  in 
productions  still  (especially  at  Rome)  essayed  in  some  modern 
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instances,  such  as  whole  volumes  filled  with  rhymes  in  all 
metres  on  a  single  theme  designed  for  the  flattery  of  an  indivi- 
dual or  a  family—a  birth  or  death,  a  marriage,  or  the  con- 
secration of  a  young  lady  to  the  cloister  (1)— once  not  inaptly 
parodied  by  a  bold  satirist  in  a  volume  of  verses.,  sonnets ,  ter- 
zines ,  with  all  the  favourite  lyric  metres,  on  the  decease  of  that 
eminently  useful  public  officer,  the  hangman  !  The  Italians 
themselves ,  it  must  be  owned ,  have  most  unsparingly  castiga- 
ted such  erudite  follies  ;  and  in  one  of  the  lately  successful  new 
tomedies  ,  La  Satira  4  Parnti ,  by  Ferrari ,  a  literary  academy 
is  made  to  exhibit  itself  on  the  scene  with  effect  most  racily 
absurd.  Gesari ,  one  of  the  best  accredited  arbiters ,  passed  his 
dictum  (  in  the  year  1808):  «  Let  no  authors  be  read  to  the 
young,  or  proposed  for  their  study,  but  those  of  the  trecento, 
and  the  most  renowned  of  the  XIV  century  »;  but  this  principle 
which,  in  its  last  results ,  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  extinc- 
tion of  modern  literature,  is  impugned  by  a  larger  minded 
critic,  Cesarott:  (see  his  «  Essay  on  the  philosophy  of  langua- 
ges ») ,  who  bravely  assails  this  worship  of  the  past,  and  de- 
clares a  no  language  is  so  rich  that  the  period  may  not  arrive  in 
which  it  will  have  need  of  fresh  wealth ,  as  arts ,  sciences ,  com 
merce  continually  present  new  objects  requiring  to  be  defined 
by  new  terms  ».  The  same  writer's  epigrammatic  allusions  to 
poets  of  the  last  two  centuries  not  all  so  familiarly  known,  by 
foreigners  at  least ,  as  they  deserve  in  the  appreciative  study  of 
this  literature,  seem  strikingly  appropriate  when  he  characte 
rises  the  Horatian  and  sententiosa  mbratetia  of  Fulvio  Testi,  the 
Pindaric  franchetza  of  Ghiabrera  ,  the  pensata  sublimit  of  Guidi, 

(4)  Va  zitella  a  nozze? 

Si  chiude  in  cella  ?  e'  chi  la  toga  indossi  ? 
Sana  un  infermo?  canta  Frine?  balls 
Narciso?  vince  il  pallio  un  cprridore? 
Ecco  sonetti ,  e  ecco  sonetti  a  josa. 
O  maladetta  rabbia  delle  vuote 
Rime  I  Paolo  Costa. 
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the  spUndidexxa  fantaslica  of  Frugoni  etc.  BoL  however  remem- 
bered or  honoured  Ibeir  names ,  how  evanescent  the  influences 
of  those  writers ,  several  of  whom  founded  schools  once  supreme, 
in  Italy's  belles  letlres  vicissitudes  I  How  rarely  are  now  cited 
the  ten  volumes  of  lyrics,  in  every  style  and  form,  by  Frugo- 
ni (1692-1768),  or  the  twenty  cantos  of  Marini's  Adone,  extolled 
by  all  Italy  and  France,  some  two  centuries  ago,  as  the  model 
and  marvel  of  the  Muse  (1)1  Savioli's  Amori  (a  collection  of  24 
canzotutli )  was  considered ,  in  the  last  century,  to  form  a  new 
epoch  in  amorous  song ;  and  indeed  his  c  Hymn  to  Venus  »  seems 
like  a  delicious  dream  of  the  «  graceful  superstition  » ;  but  where 
the  triumphs  and  influence  of  this  melodious  singer  now?  And 
many  others  of  opulent  gifts  and  splendid  utterance ,  belonging 
to  that  century— Fortiguerra,  Frugoni,  Goldoni,  Metastasio, 
Goxzi ,  Parini ,  Apostolo  Zeno— if  an  forgotten  for  their  genius , 
cannot  be  said  to  have  left  any  school  representing  their  style 
or  tendencies.  During  and  consequent  upon  the  great  revolution 
the  poetic  expression  of  the  Italian  mind  naturally  assumed  new 
tones ,  and  renovated  life  spoke  from  lips  glowing  with  genuine 
inspiration  in  the  works  of  Monti,  Foscolo,  Manzoui,  while 
the  drama  became  the  handmaid  of  liberty  and  patriotism  in 
Alfieri.  In  the  same  year  (1828)  closed  the  lives  of  the  first 
above-named,  the  most  versatile  and  fickle  among  great  Poets, 
and  of  Pindemonte,  who  had  more  than  almost  any  other  Italian 
writer  the  spirit  of  calm  thoughtfulness ,  the  genuine  love  for 
Nature ,  and  soul  capable  of  interpreting  her  deep  meanings , 
a  the  melancholy  of  the  North  »  (to  use  Mme.  de  Stael's  phrase), 
with  that  soothing  and  elevated  sadness  that  charms  in  many 
of  the  sonnets  of  Delia  Gasa ,  and  rises  to  sublimity  in  those  of 
Filicaja  (2).  In  the  sacred  poetry  of  succeeding  years ,  Borghi , 

(4 )  Its  several  editions  are  said  to  have  yielded  the  author  a  pro- 
fit of  60,000  scudi. 

(2)  The  Italian  sonnet  assumed  the  form  retained  ever  since  in 
the  XII  century,  but  is  considered  to  owe  much  of  its  higher  capabi- 
lities to  Zappi  and  Manfredi ,  both  of  the  last  century.  The  first  exam- 
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Pellico,  Maraiani,  must  be  ranked  high;  but  (he  model  of  the 
Kalian  Hymn  is  supplied  by  Manzoni ,  whose  lyrics  of  this  class 
might  be  adapted  for  public  worship ,  extatic  bat  with  that  true 
characteristic  of  nobly  devotional  song,  that  appeals  to  no  secta- 
rianism, gives  utterance  to  a  religions  sentiment  all  believing 
and  adoring  as  Christians  mast  participate  or  respond  to.  The 
chastened  simplicity,  still  more  the  reverential  reserve  of  this 
devotional  poetry  seem  derived  from  that  exalted  model  in  the 
Latin  Hymns  of  the  Church ;  and  its  general  freedom  from  the 
togmatic ,  from  all  that  tends  to  separate  rather  than  unite , 
bean  testimony  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  Catholic  worship 
oo  (to  taste  as  well  as  spirit  brought  to  the  treatment  of  sacred 
(oemes.  Comparing  the  hymns  of  Borghi  and  Manzoni  with  those 
of  Ghiabrera ,  we  find  reason  to  congratulate  the  Italian  Muse  for 
emancipation  from  the  fetters  of  the  renaissance  and  those  frigid 
classical  conceits  marring  the  beauties  of  that  otherwise  admi- 
rable lyrist:  pagan  in  tone,  aspect  and  method,  she  appears, 
in  Kit  pages ,  with  a  sort  of  evangelic  embroidery  on  the  skirts 
of  her  robe,  and  thus  affects  to  sing  the  martyrdoms  and  triumphs 
of  Christianity  1  These  stilted  follies  may  happily  be  considered 
as  now  for  ever  under  ban ,  no  less  than  the  courtier-adulation 
with  which  Guidi  could  absolutely  deify  the  deceased  Christina 
of  Sweden  in  his  canzone : 

Benche  lu  spazi  nel  gran  giorno  eterno ,  etc — 

of  Menzini  extol  the  feeble  and  depraved  Giangastone  tie' Medici 
38  <  il  paragon©  dei  regi  »,  after  a  retrospective  prostration  to 
ancestors  of  that  profligate  and  liberticide  dynasty :  «  I  tuoi 
Pin  avi  adoro,  etc.  »  Recent  Italian  criticism  has  released 
taelf  from  the  superstitions  of  literary  worship,  and  boldly 

Pie  of  the  canzone,  and  indeed  the  earliest  poetic  effort  in  the  language 
,shy  Ciulio  d'Alcamo  ,  a  Sicilian  ,  under  Frederick  II.  The  first  instance 
of  the  mystic  and  didactic,  in  the  form  of  visions,  perfected  by  Dante, 
is  the  Tesoretto  of  Brunetto  Latini. 
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pointed  ont  the  defects  perceptible  in  idols  of  the  past— a  freedom 
shown  most  signally  by  Ce*are  Cantu  in  his  analysis  and  exposure 
of  the  essentially  corrupt  principle  at  the  foundation  of  Italian 
letters  in  the  XVI  century,  and  to  some  degree  also  by  Emilia- 
ni  Giudici  in  his  valuable  and  philosophic  history  of  this  coun- 
try's literature.  Even  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  ProrpeUo  del  Pamaso  lialiano  -seemed  to  aim  at  a 
general  disillusionment  and  overthrow  of  revered  reputations , 
with  sad  havoc  among  the  idols  long  enshrined  in  Fame's 
temple. 

Of  Giovanni  Bercbet ,  author  of  the  Profuga  di  Parga ,  il 
is  well  said  by  Cantu,  that  he  showed  «  how  poetry  may  demand 
the  trumpet  rather  than  the  lyre  ».  Silvio  Pellico  (deceased  1854 
produced  highly  finished,  but  too  declamatory  tragedies,  onlj 
one  of  which,  Francesca  di  Rimini,  retains  its  place  on  the  stage 
and  he  is  less  remembered  through  the  merits  of  these  that 
for  the  far  more  affecting  and  natural  beauty  of  bis  lyrics,  fat 
of  individuality,  of  elevated  and  pious  feeling.  Among  the  mos 
pleasing  of  his  other  poems  are  several  blank-verse  romances 
a  form  of  composition  wrought  up  with  eminent  success  by  him 
and  for  the  most  part  applied  to  illustrate  Italian  manners  it 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  much  picturesque  grouping  and  scenery,  a/ 
in  his  Roccello ,  one  of  the  happiest  specimens.  The  true  reli 
giousness  of  Pellico's  mind ,  tinctured  by  Catholic  associations 
but  without  the  least  touch  of  bigotry,  is  happily  exemplified  ii 
the  o  Churches  »,  «  Processions,  »  «  Sanctuaries  »— the  «  An 
tique  Missal  and  others  of  the  ballad  or  descriptive  class 
Tommasi  Grossi's  high  merits  in  the  poetic  romance  and  Bpo 
I  elsewhere  endeavour  to  render  justice  to ;  a  greater  waste 
of  metrical  style  than  Pellico,  he  is  more  harmonious,  bo 
less  historic  or  reflective.  Superior  to  all  Italy's  poets  of  thi 
century  (Manzoni  and  Monti  alone  excepted )  was  Leopardi ,  cu 
off  by  premature  death ,  1837,  who  bequeathed  the  last  perfec 
example  of  that  peculiarly  national  and  most  difficult  form 
the  regular  canzone ,  so  majestic  in  its  grace ,  so  elastic  an 
comprehensive  in  its  capacities,  like  the  richly  chiselled  an 
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clustering  columns  of  mediaeval  architecture ,  manifold  yet  har- 
monised ,  combining  in  a  serene  unity  of  effect  that  impresses 
and  delights.  Leopardi's  letters ,  still  more  than  his  poems , 
display  that  hopeless  melancholy  (aggravated  by  disease)  con- 
suming his  existence  9  that  cheerless  scepticism  in  which  one 
observes  with  surprise  the  fact  that  the  greatest  poetic  genius 
of  modern  days  in  the  Papal  States ,  should  have  borne  fruit 
in  almost  the  only  poetry  of  religious  negation  that  this  lan- 
guage possesses.  His  perfect  mastery  of  Greek  and  Latin  let- 
ten  qualified  Leopardi  to  attain  that  high  authority  in  criticism 
which  merited  the  rarely-bestowed  praises  of  Gioberti,  who 
sosab  of  him  and  Giordan i  as  the  e  two  most  illustrious  masters 
of  the  age  ».  Another  exception  may  be  made  for  the  honour 
of  the  "Roman  States  in  regard  to  one  distinguished  native  of 
a  province  till  lately  comprised  within  their  limits  9  a  writer 
renowned ,  however,  in  other  still  more  than  the  poetic  paths— 
Mamiani  9  the  statesman,  philosopher,  poet,  who,  like  the 
most  richly  endowed  in  a  few  other  Italian  instances,  has 
excelled  in  every  literary  walk  attempted.  His  poems ,  highly 
finished ,  harmonious  rather  than  melodious ,  reflective  rather 
than  spontaneous,  thoughtful,  not  impassioned,  are  of  those 
that  display  «  the  depth,  but  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul,  » 
suited  naturally  to  attract  most  the  mind  schooled  by  suffering , 
their  elevated  repose  and  rational  piety  being  such  as  to  fasci- 
nate the  thoughtful ,  the  serious  and  subdued  in  temper.  —  The 
same  writer's  hymns  in  blank  verse  addressed  to  various  Saints 
and  Angels,  partly  narrative,  partly  contemplative,  are  of  a 
class  uncommon  in  sacred  poetry,  almost  unknown  save  in  the 
Italian,  and  first,  I  believe,  exemplified  in  this  language  by 
Chiabrera  ,  whose  Poemetli  Saeri ,  though  beautiful ,  are  injured 
io  effect  by  the  perverse  preference  for  classic  and  pagan  ^Uu 
sioos  here  so  inappropriately  introduced.  Some  earlier  poetic 
effusions ,  canzoni  etc.,  by  Mamiani ,  are  more  fiery  and  spon- 
taneous ;  the  Heroides ,  poetic  epistles  following  in  the  track  of 
Ovid,  pathetic  and  originally  conceived,  especially  that  of  Boe- 
tios  to  his  Wife,  from  prison  in  expectation  of  death,  that  of 
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Antonio  Orobooi  to  his  Affianced  from  the  Spielberg  dungeon. 
His  lines  «  on  the  primitive  Church  »  are  finery  expressive  of 
the  desires  and  convictions  at  this  day,  responded  to  by  so 
many  superior  minds  in  Italy,  invoking  a  return  to  the 
simplicity  and  unworldly  spirit  of  ancient  Catholicism,  a  poetic 
echo  to  that  protest  against  the  court  and  government  of  Rome 
which  in  late  events  has  found  utterence  more  tremendous. 
Marchetti  of  Bologna  (recently  deceased)  possessed  no  very 
commanding  power ,  but  a  graoeful  style  and  refined  tone  of 
feeling,  his  most  admirably  conceived  poem,  Una  NoUe  di  DanU, 
presenting,  in  terxa  riwia ,  an  account  of  Dante's  visit  and 
converse  with  a  hermit  at  the  monastery  of  Avellano  on  the 
Apennines,  interestingly  wrought  up,  and  in  some  passages 
impressive.  • 

Of  the  same  States  also  was  Paolo  Costa ,  born  at  Ra- 
venna (1711-1836),  in  his  time  a  highly  esteemed,  but  now 
not  much  remembered  poet ,  in  whose  works  less  of  imagination 
and  passion  than  philosophy  and  theory  appears.  His  Sermon*, 
in  blank  verse ,  contain  most  of  the  author's  mind  in  respect 
to  views  of  the  poetic  office  and  principles ;  one  of  these ,  «  La 
Tragedia  e  la  Commedia  »,  seeming  to  hover  between  the  classic 
and  romantic,  the  theories  of  the  Drama  that  were  beginning 
to  lose  ground  and  those  succeeding  to  them;  another,  *  U 
Progresso  » ,  is  replete  with  just  views  of  human  nature  and 
destinies ,  in  protest ,  from  the  Christian-philosophic  standing 
point,  against  the  speculations  of  Condorcet,  Priestley,  and 
other  schools.  Too  fond,  however,  of  lingering  among  the 
dreams  of  mythology,  Costa  exemplifies  the  want  of  moral 
earnestness  felt  in  so  much  of  Italy's  poetic  produce^  amidst 
all  its  resplendent  beauties ,  apparent  in  the  false  and  pedantic 
taste  that  at  times  converts,  in  his  pages,  the  orthodox  Catholic 
into  the  avowed  worshipper  of  Olympic  gods  and  goddesses: 
thos  we  have  a  hymn  to  Jupiter  centering  in  that  deity  all  the 
Christian  ideas  of  Omnipotence: 

O  vita,  o  mente,  o  amor- dell' universe ,  etc. 
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io  juxtaposition  with  a  hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  treating 
sentiments  that  exaggerate  the  dogmatic  even  in  its  right 
direction ;  (has ,  in  one  and  the  same  sonnet ,  La  Speranza , 
we  hear  of  the  intended  sacrifice ,  no  less  than  a  hecatomb  of 
oxen ,  to  the  same  Olympic  ruler,  and  also  of  the  new  lights  to 
civilisation,  the  impulses  to  Art  and  morals,  expected  from  the 
Vatican  1  The  lines  on  the  Laocoon  are  most  frequently  cited , 
celebrating  in  fact  net  one  group  alone ,  hut  the  restoration  of 
wtiqae  sculptures  to  Italy;  and  stanzas* on  the  principal  works 
otCanova  are  among  the  happiest  examples  of  the  refined  taste 
and  finished  expression,  that  often  charm  by  a  sweet  but  digni- 
fied harmony  in  the  pages  of  this  writer,  whose  translations 
too  classic  poets ,  Greek  and  Latin,  evince  the  exlent  of  his 
studies,  and  whose  reputation  was  added  to  by  several  prose 
treatises ,  letters  etc.,  especially  the  essay  «  Del  modo  di  com- 
pare le  idee  »,  pronounced  one  of  the  ablest  ideologic  works 
io  this  language. 

The  most  prolific  of  Italy's  satiric  poets,  Gasti  (deceased  1803), 
left  in  his  AnimaU  Parlanti  and  Poewn  Tartaro,  evidence  of 
vivid  fantasy,  penetrating  judgment ,  and  political  sagacity,  that 
enhance  one's  regret  at  finding  his  brilliant  pages  defaced  by 
such  grossness  in  the  Novell*.  Since  his  day ,  none  in  this 
walk  has  equalled  Giuseppe  Giusti  ( deceased  1850 ) ,  a  poet 
eminent  for  caustic  power,  formidably  prompt  to  ridicule  and 
chastise,  sparkling  wit,  and  the  liveliest  expression,  whose  verses 
for  many  years  circulated  and  were  eagerly  sought  in  MS.  before 
any  could  appear  in  print ,  and  whilst  all  the  agency  of  police 
tod  censorship  was  employed  against  them  in  vain,  most 
Popular  at  Milan ,  Florence,  and  Borne.  When  his  shafts  are 
directed  against  the  Church,  it  is  satisfaetary  to  see  that  no 
Utted  principle,  but  only  the  unworthiness  of  ministers, 
*tases,  or  hypocrisy  are  aimed  at;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
ttftain  blasphemous  rhymes  admitted  among  «  apocryphal 
P°ttns  »  under  his  name,  in  the  posthumous  edition,  would 
haye  been  disowned  by  a  writer,  who  elsewhere  expresses 
just  feeling  and  reverence  towards  Christian  truth  and  practice* 
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In  his  more  serious  pieces  appears  a  deep  under  current  of 
melancholy,  as  indeed  his  life's  story  exemplifies.  A  glorioos 
dealb  in  the  straggle  for  liberty  at  Mestre,  during  the  siege 
of  Venice ,  in  '40,  closed  the  career  of  Alessandro  Poerio ,  whose 
poems  have  been  more  celebrated  since  than  while  he  lived. 
Brother  to  that  high-minded  patriot ,  whose  unspeakable  wrongs 
have  left  so  dark  a  stain  on  the  memory  of  the  Neapolitan 
Bourbon,  himself  from  youth  an  exile  with  his  father  for  many 
years,  he  gave  careful  cultivation  to  his  own  mind,  and 
attained  great  store  of  learning;  his  lyrics,  first  brought  oot 
anonymously  at  Paris ,  added  to  those  collected  since  his  death, 
form  a  series  of  no  considerable  extent ,  but  marked  by  traits 
of  fervid  and  noble  character,  expressing  indeed  the' sense  of 
his  last  words  before  expiring  of  his  wound  at  Venice:  «  Yes, 
1  love  all— I  love  Italy,  and  only  hate  those  that  are  her  ene- 
mies. »  Sympathy  with  the  national  cause ,  then  at  a  fatal 
crisis ,  finds  vent  in  these  poems  unmingled  with  bitterness  or 
scepticism. 

But  for  the  well-pointed  satire  of  Giosti,  one  might  be 
surprised  that  the  thrilling  public  interests  and  events  of  late 
years  should  have  been  so  little  reflected  in  the  poetry  of  this 
land ,  that ,  besides  the  pasquinade  and  caricature ,  the  inven- 
tive faculty  has  been  stimulated  to  such  slight  exertion  by 
these  great  vicissitudes.  But  another  exception  is  strikingly  pro- 
minent in  Francesco  dell'Ongaro ,  a  poet  of  the  true  spontaneous 
utterance  and  intuitive  gift ,  lyric  in  the  strictest  sense ,  whose 
songs  and  ballads,  many  relating  to  publio  topics  of  the  day,  might) 
especially  if  married  to  sweet  or  thrilling  music,  be  expected  to 
descend  from  age  to  age ,  favourites  in  the  palace  and  the  cottage. 
He  has  also  written  successfully  for  the  stage ;  and  the  story  of 
his  life  gives  additional  interest  to  his  vivid  pages,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  Dell'Ongaro  was  originally  in  the  sacred  pro- 
fession  and  a  popular  preacher,  but  has  abandoned  that  career 
for  the  engagements  of  letters  and  politics ,  and  was  one  of  the 
deputies  in  the  representative  chambers  at  Rome  (1849).  What- 
ever the  vicissitudes  of  the  inner  life  in  such  a  mind,  no  one 
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can  here  enjoyed  personal  intercourse  with  this  gifted  writer 
withoQt  respecting  the  convictions  that  have  guided  him.  Another 
patriot-poet  is  Gioseppe  Fieri ,  of  spirited  tone  and  melodious 
dieiion,  for  the  most  part  treating  political  subjects,  and  many 
of  whose  effusions  have  been  declaimed  with  applause  on  the 
Florentine  stage,  since  the  change  of  government  in  Tuscany. 
Olker  poets  of  the  day,  Montanelli,  Uberti,  and  especially  Car- 
w.have  received  the  awards  of  local  celebrity.  But  of  all  risen 
it  renown  within  the  last  20  years,  Giovanni  Pratt  has  made 
k  greatest  sensation  in  Italy,  where,  ever  since  his  first  appear- 
tee,  he  has  stood  high  in  favour,  though  not  always  spared 
Criticism ,  accused  sometimes  of  sacrificing  justness  in  thought 
<Ute  sounding  effect  of  diction.  The  first  volumes  of  Idyls,  Can- 
*i>  and  Monodies  appeared  with  this  name  in  1844;  and  in 
fcume  year,  Memorie  e  Lacritne  («  Remembrances  and  Tears  »), 
"eries  of  sonnets,  mostly  allusive  to  domestic  sorrows,  but  in 
W  addressed  to  great  poets  of  Italian  and  other  lands— Silvio 
Nlieo ,  Byron ,  Alfieri ,  Ugo  Foscolo ,  etc.  A  few  years  later 
Weired  Ermengarda,  a  story  in  versisciolli  of  pathetic  character 
*i  domestic  incidents ;  a  small  volume  of  «  Letters  on  Art  » , 
tho  same  pen  that-  showed  the  writer  in  another  aspect ; 
*taqantly  came  «  Satan  and  the  Graces  »,  also  in  versi  scioltiy 
startling  title  of  which  might  lead  to  unjust  inferences,  though 
fining  objectionable,  morally  or  religiously,  can  be  urged  against 
to  poem ;  also  «  Rodolfo  * ,  a  narrative ,  in  several  cantos  , 
conception  of  which  is  felicitous,  the  hero  a  youth  some- 
'tolof  the  Don  Juan  calibre ,  but  who ,  instead  of  being  corrupt- 
^  is  elevated  by  life's  experiences ,  and  ,  after  long  ; wander. 
80 in  strange  lands,  erring,  repenting  and  suffering,  become 
<l  sadder  and  a  wiser  man  »,  returns  to  Italy  to  meet  death 
*  Ihe  struggle  for  liberty  at  the  defence  of  Vicema  ,  1848.  The 
Sois  Pallavicino  having  purchased  the  MS.  and  brought  oof 
poem  in  an  expensive  edition,  long  the  only  one  issued,  this 
fccenas-munificence  rather  interfered   with  its  popularity. 

eight  years  age  was  announced  by  Prati  the  slartlingly 
*aitioas  project  of  an  Epic  in  fifty-four  Cantos ,  ou  the  theme 
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«  Deity  and  Humanity  »,  (he  first  instalment  of  which ,  the 
«  Bajtle  of  Hymera  »,  was  then  produced — an  aim  beyond  the 
limits  possible  to  any  single  poetic  performance ,  nor  has  very 
marked  success  yet  declared  the  public  interest  in  this  bpld  un- 
dertaking ,  a  flight  loo  high  even  for  a  genius  fertile  and  opulent 
as  that  of  Praii  unquestionably  is.  Luxuriant  in  imagery,  boldly 
fluent ,  sustained  and  harmonious ,  his  pages  hate  all  the  magic 
of  style  attainable  by  this  language ;  yet  for  the  most  part  little 
impression  is  left  by  the  characters  pdurtrayed  in  them ;  it  seems 
a  splendid  abstract  of  life,  a  pageant— a  series  of  extraordinary 
groups  and  incidents  that  these  poems  hold  up  to  view ;  and  at 
the  end  the  mind  remains  affected  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  by  a  spectacular  melodrama  on  the  stage.  Not  the  ideal 
sought  for  in  humanity  is  presented ,  but  a  transformation  of 
humanity  by  an  atmosphere  of  the  romantic,  sometimes  loo 
dazzling  for  the  calm  light  of  moral  beauty  to  shine  forth 
clearly  and  supremely.  Repose  and  quiet  thought  are,  generally 
speaking,  (I  do  not  say,  always)  deficient  in  this  poetry;  power 
of  invention  and  mastery  of  language ,  never.  Jl  Conte  di  Riga , 
( one  of  the  more  recent )  is  a  blank-verse  romance ,  marked  by 
all  the  defects  and  beauties  of  Prati ,  glowing  in  language,  but 
overloaded  with  horror  and  mystery  in  incident — a  specimen  of 
the  extravagant  and  overcoloored  School  once  known  as  the  By- 
ronic ,  which  only  appropriated  what  is  least  admirable  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  Poet  it  affected  to  imitate.  If  Praii  may  he 
allowed  a  certain  relationship  with  Byron ,  it  is  in  about  the 
same  degree  that  Pindcraonte  stands  towards  Wordsworth.  Mo- 
dern Italy  has  owned  no  Poetess  of  exactly  the  highest  order : 
but,  among  the  living ,  Teresa  Gnoli,  the  Countess  Orfei ,  Rosa 
Taddei  deserve  honourable  notice  for  their  finished  elegance , 
purity,  and  refined  feeling.  In  power  all  these  are  surpassed  by 
Gaterina  Ferrucci  (t)  who  has  followed  the  model  of  Petrarch  in 
her  finely  harmonious  Canzoni  with  success  far  above  the  com- 

M)  To  this  distinguished  lady  are  addressed  several  of  the  pleasant 
and  suggestive  letters  of  Pietro  Giordani.  (Letter*  inedite,  4852.) 
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moo.  Madame  Sajani ,  authoress  of  a  pleasing  Romance ,  «  Bea- 
trice Afighieri  »  ( Ihe  heroine  no  other  than  Dante's  daughter ) 
is  among  dramatic  writers  successful  on  the  stage.  Generally 
considered,  the  Italian  poetry  of  the  day  is  characterised  by  a 
a  healthful  spirit ,  an  elevated  patriotic  and  religious  feeling , 
alike  remote  from  bigotry  and  free-thinking  latitudinarianism ; 
Ihe  slavish  adulation  and  the  academic  pedantries  of  former  ages 
are,  if  not  altogether  abolished,  discredited,  and  the  Pagan  in 
lastemuch  less  offensively  prominent  than  formerly-totally  rejected 
indeed  by  high  authorities ;  the  morbidly  sentimental  has  disap- 
peared ;  the  love  of  country  expresses  itself  free  from  sympathies 
with  democratic  excess.  Neither  any  ultra-revolutionary,  nor  an, 
sceptical  school  has  now  its  Italian  organ  in  immortal  verse 
though  there  is  indeed  manifest  the  desire  for  higher  life  in 
Catholicism ,  through  restored  purity  of  practice  and  the  seve- 
rance of  the  Chorcl}  from  the  pomp  and  power  of  the  world.  . 
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« The  Epos  in  Italy  considered  in  relation  to  the  history  of 
civilisation  »,  is  the  development  of  a  course  of  lectures  read  by 
C  B.  Gesereto  ,  in  1852,  to  the  Academy  of  Italian  Philosophy 
at  Genoa,  an  association  due  to  Count  Mamiani,  who,  retiring 
to  the  Lignrian  capital  from  Rome,  had  there  dedicated  himself 
to  the  tranquil  pursuits  in  which  his  earlier  career  had  been 
illustrious  ,  and  founded  this  philosophic  academy  in  1850.  This 
treatise  on  the  Epos  may  he  commended  for  largeness  of  scope, 
and  the  abundance  of  literary  matter  over  which  it  extends; 
still  more  for  the  freshness  of  ideas  brought  to  the  analysis  of 
poetic  creations.  He  regards  the  heroes  of  epic  poetry  from  that 
point  of  view  which  imparts  to  them  the  highest  as  well  as  most 
real  interest,  in  their  cnnnection  with  prevailing  dispositions  of 
society  in  the  age  that  produced  them.  Writers  of  originality 
may  be  considered ,  even  in  their  defects ,  representatives  of 
their  epoch  ;  and  without  this  regard  for  the  historic  groundwork, 
how  little  do  the  brilliantly  fantastic  creations  or  endless  adven- 
tures of  the  soman  tic  epos  speak  to  our  feelings,  coincide  with 
the  views  of  life's  destiny  that  our  circumstances  have  induced  1 
The  philosophic  contemplation  of  the  story  of  intellect  in  its 
reflection  on  the  pages  of  verse  constitutes  the  merit  of  Cereseto's 
volume,  who  subscribes  to  the  theory  worked-oot  by  Vicb  in  the 
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<*  Scienza  Nuova  »— namely,  that  through  the  story  of  the  arts , 
and  particularly  that'  of  poetry,  may  be  traced  the  story  of 
Humanity  itself,  arts  and  letters  being  the  natural  product  of 
civilisation,  which  is  reacted  upon  in  turn  by  its  intellectual 
offspring.  The  Italian  Epos  is  here  considered  in  its  relation  to 
civilisation,  commencing  from  the  great  fact  of  Christianity, 
«  the  second  canto  in  the  Epic  of  Humanity  ».  «  Christianity  »  , 
observes  Cereseto,  «  regarded  as  a  source  of  literature,  was,  in 
respect  to  the  past ,  the  complement  of  the  Mosaic  epos ;  and  , 
in  respect  to  the  future ,  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  greater 
one.  In  fact,  as  its  legitimate  patrimony,  and  by  a  potency 
peculiarly  its  own,  it  embraces  and  comprehends  ancient  and 
modern  history,  the  sorrows  of  the  past  and  the  hopes  of  the 
future  ».  The  age  of  Dante  and  the  analysis  of  his  poem  occupies 
much  of  this  volume;  but  the  praises  which  have  become  little 
more  than  trite  repetitions ,  are  not  all  these  more  suggestive 
pages  afford  on  the  subject.  No  one,  before  Dante ,  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  .giving  such  immensity  to  the  Epos;  and  no  other 
nation  can  boast  of  a  composition  so  vast  as  the  '  Divine  Comedy  '. 
«  With  that  grasp  of  intellect  which  enabled  him  to  include 
within  the  limits  of  his  work  political  questions  and  contempo- 
rary history,  Dante  aimed  also  at  comprising  therein  the  whole 
circle  of  science ,  and  especially  the  doctrines  restored  by  Chris- 
tianity, not  to  say  quite  unknown  anteriorly  poetically  repro- 
ducing almost  in  its  totality  thai  scientific  marvel ,  the  '  Sontma 
Theologica  9  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  With  an  idea  the  most 
vast,  be  imagined  the  plan  of  including  in  the  a  Cemtnedia  » 
(uoalarraed  either  by  the  greatness  of  the  theme  ,  the  imperfeet- 
ness  of  the  nascent  language,  er  the  trammels  of  the  poetic 
measure) ,  besides  the  historic ,  all  the  doctrinal  and  scientific, 
rather  letting  the  latter  precede  the  former,  in  the  view  that 
political  questions  are  a  derivation  from  rational  -  principles , 
and  that  civil  harmony  would  become  more  facile  after  arriving 
at  the  accord  of  science,  and  comprehending  the  harmony  of  the 
universe,  the  image  of  which  should  be  rendered  in  political 
institutions  ».  Bet  other  Italian  Epics ,  besides  that  greatest  one , 
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should  be  read  in  order  to  appreciate  the  mediaeval  genius 
of  this  literature.  The  Tesorello  of  Brunetto  Lalini ,  a  poetic 
abstract  of  his  encyclopediac  prose  work ,  the  Tesoro ,  gave  the 
first  example  of  the  mystic  Epos  in  that  form  of  visions  best 
suited  to  impress  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age ,  and  to  some 
degree  anticipating  the  plan  of  the  «  Divina  Commedia  ».  Re- 
turning from  an  Embassy  in  Spain,  the  Poet  is  met  in  the  Ron- 
cesvaltes  pass  by  a  Bplognese  student ,  who  informs  him  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Guelphic  party,  to  whom  he  belonged,  and  their 
expulsion  from  Florence.  Overwhelmed  by  this  misfortune ,  he 
)o«s  his  way  and  wanders  into  a  forest  infested  by  wild  beasts ,' 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  where  a  venerable  Matron,  no  other 
(baa  Nature  personified  ,  instructs  him  concerning  the  marvels 
and  productions  of  the  earth ;  various  historic  and  allegoric  per- 
sonages ,  Ovid  among  the  rest ,  are  met  in  his  farther  wanderings 
through  this  mysterious  forest ,  till  be  becomes  at  last  convinced 
(bat  he  has  lost  himself  in  the  moral,  not  merely  the  material 
sense ,  and  resolving  henceforth  to  seek  the  wisdom  from  on 
high ,  first  proceeds  to  make  a  general  confession  of  his  sins  to 
a  friar  at  Montpellier ;  then  continuing  his  journey,  occupied 
the  while  with  reflections  on  the  errors  and  duties  of  humanity, 
the  Church,  and  her  Sacraments  recognised  as  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ,  he  at  last  finds  himself  on  the  summit  of  Olympus  and 
is  met  by  the  astronomer  Ptolemy,  from  whom  he  desires  to  be 
instructed  respecting  the  four  elements  ;  Ptolemy  is  about  to 
answer,  when  the  Poem  breaks  off,  here  left  incomplete  at  the 
32nd.  canto.  Less  imaginative,  but  in  its  lerxarima  more  dignified 
and  harmonious  than  the  abrupt  lyric  metre  of  the  Tesorello,  is 
the  DUltmondo  ef  Fazio  degli  Uberti ,  finished  about  the  year  1367. 
Here  also  an  allegoric  journey  serves  for  introduction ,  bringing 
the  Poet  to  the  cell  of  St.  Paul  the  first  Hermit ,  to  whom  he 
makes  a  general  confession  in  the  same  orthodox ,  pious  spirit, 
after  a  supper  of  bread  and  water  and  a  night  on  a  hard  couch  ; 
continuing  on  bis  way,  he  meets  Ptolemy  and  Solon ,  the  latter 
prepared  to  conduct  him  over  and  explain  the  whole  inhabited 
world ;  under  this  sage  guidance  he  encounters  an  aged  woman 
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in  (altered  weeds  of  widowhood  ,  mournful  bat  noble  in  bearing , 
who  proves  lo  be  Rome  personified,  and  narrates  the  entire 
history  of  the  Eternal  Gily  from  Evander  and  Jtaeas  to  the 
German  Emperors;  the  Poem  thenceforth  becomes  purely  geo- 
graphic and  historic,  like  a  chronicle  in  verse,  without  either 
fantasy  or  fable.  Indeed  neither  of  these  Epics  possesses  vivid  col- 
ouring, passion ,  or  anything  that  appeals  to  emotion ;  but  in  both 
we  And  religious  earnestness  and  morality  of  purpose ,  with  a 
largely  comprehensive  theory  of  the  Muse's  vocations ,  to  teach , 
to  edify,  and  enlighten.  Similar  example  of  this  blending  onion 
between  Science  and  Poetry  is  afforded  by  the  abstruse  and 
perplexing  Acerba  ( in  (he  sense  of  «  acervus      accumulation  ) 
by  the  unfortunate  Cecco  d'Ascoli ,  who  died  in  the  (fames  al 
Florence ,  1327,  accused  of  necromancy,  false  doctrine  etc,  after 
being  professor  of  Astrology  at  Bologna  and  first  physician  to 
the  Pope  at  Avignon— the  victim ,  it  seems  ,  of  some  jealousy 
powerful  to  persecute.  Though  now  little  known,  this  curiosity 
in  poetic  literature  went  through  19  editions  before  the  year  1546. 
In  1090  was  published  at  Venice  the  Angeleida  of  Erasmo  di 
Valvasone,  from  which,  it  is  observed  by  Tiraboschi,  our 
Milton  borrowed  not  a  little ;  and  as  to  the  whole  argument  of 
the  rebellion  of  Satan  and  Angelic  combats ,  the  remark  is 
just.  The  mustering  of  the  celestial  and  demoniac  forces  is  de- 
scribed with  a  power  and  concentration  of  terrific  imagery  not 
much  inferior  in  the  pages  of  the  Italian  to  the  English  Epic; 
but  Valvasoue's  Satan ,  transformed  after  his  sin  into  a  hideous 
seven-headed  monster,  with  hundred  wings  and  far-sweeping 
tail ,  is  of  much  less  poetic  effect  than  the  fallen  Archangel  of 
Milton ,  though  preserving  still  many  moral  traits  in  which  the 
two  pictures  agree.  The  use  of  fire-arms  by  the  rebel  Angels ,  is 
another  detail  first  introduced  by  the  Italian ;  but  the  most 
striking  feature  in  which  the  English  Poet  has  followed,  whilst 
far  surpassing  his  predecessor,  is  the  imaginative  appropriation 
of  classic  mythology,  banished  indeed  to  the  domains  of  infernal 
agency,  but  still  retained  in  its  personages  and  fantasies,  subor- 
dinate to  the  empire  of  Christian  Truth.  Divinities  and  Furies , 
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Cerberus  ,  Charon  ,  the  Styx  and  Cocytos  meet  us  in  the  pages 
of  the  Angeleida ;  and  the  declared  purpose  of  its  Satan  is  to 
found  Paganism  on  demoniac  inspiration : 

L'arme  a  Marte,  a  Mercuric*  dard  Tale, 
L'arle  a  Minerva,  a  Venere  gli  ameri, 
Perch&  li  pregi  il  mondo.  e  stimi  Dei,  etc. 

Alfonso  Varano  (1705-86)  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first  Italian 
poet  to  treat  religious  themes ,  at  length  and  with  an  approach 
to  the  epic  form ,'  free  from  all  admixture  of  the  my thologic  : 
bis  Vision^,  analogous  in  idea ,  as  in  metre,  to  the  Divine  Comedy, 
were  written  in  the  intent  of  disproving  Voltaire's  objections  to 
(he  suitability  of  Christian  arguments  for  poetic  purposes ;  with 
little  incident  or  plot,  they  are  sustained  flights  of  devout  con- 
templation, communings  with  the  world  unseen,  in  a  spirit  of 
lofiy  melancholy,  absolutely  turning  away*  from  the  present  and 
palpable  to  seek  repose  for  the  intellect  and  affections  in  eternal 
realities.  Arriving  at  tho  epoch  of  the  Reformation ,  we  find  the 
influences  of  Protestantism  over  poetry  and  art  tending  to  chill, 
if  not  destroy,  a  sentence ,  however,  not  to  be  advanced  without 
qualification  ;  while  curious  instances  of  moral  opposition  are  af- 
forded by  the  literary  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  16th  ceo* 
tury.  Bembo  described  the  Requiem  Mass  by  the  words ,  Ware 
dtis  manibus ;  spoke  of  St.  Francis  as  in  numerum  deqrpm  re- 
ctplus;  of  a  dying  man's  repentance  as  deos  $upero$  manesque 
placare;  the  elevation  of  Alexander  VI.  was  honoured  by  the 
legend  on  a  medal ,  scii  venisse  suum  patria  grata  Jovem ;  and 
in  the  language  of  Leo  X ,  the  Blessed  Virgin  became  the  Dea 
laurclana!  «  It  is  evident  (Cereseto  observes)  that  intellect  was 
then  directed  with  ardour  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  ,  which 
were  studied  and  meditated  with  constantly  persevering  care  , 
so  that  mind  and  heart  were  nourished  by  the  sublime  poetry 
their  pages  abundantly  contain.  Meantime,  in  Italy,  the  Cardinal 
Bembo  was  writing  to  Sadoleto  (then  engaged  in  preparing  a 
Glossary  for  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans),  that  it  was  unworthy 
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of  a  great  genius  to  waste  itself  upon  such  trivialities;  Pope  Leo, 
in  his  Ciceronian  briefs,  was  invoking  in  testimony  the  immortal 
gods  of  Marcus  Tallies  ;  and  the  above-named  Bembo ,  as  mora 
recently  the  Jesuit  Maffei ,  either  would  not  recite ,  or  only  recite 
in  Greek ,  his  Breviary,  to  avoid  corrupting  his  phraseology  by 
the  barbarous  Latin  of  the  Bible  !  Miserable  men  I  and  in  the 
mean  time ,  in  the  name  of  that  Bible ,  the  people  were  rebel- 
ling ;  and  Italy,  after  ber  classic  intoxication  ,  was  roused  at  the 
feet  of  the  death-struck  altars  of  Olympic  Jove,  because  the 
sacred  height  of  Golgotha  had  been  transmuted  into  an  arena  of 
combatants  1  »  To  explain  the  poetry  and  art  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Middle  Ages  are  necessary.  Nature  does  not  advance 
by  strides,  and  what  appears  in  the  physical,  holds  good  alike 
in  the  moral  and  aesthetic  order.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  connection 
between  the  past  and  present,  the  antique  and  modern,  which 
invests  with  significance  the  most  extravagant  forms  of  the 
ideal ,  the  fantastic  pictures  of  human  life,  even  the  aberrations 
of  superstition ,  in  the  intellectual  offspring  of  ages  gone  by. 
With  the  epoch  ef  Charlemagne  the  work  of  re-edification ,  pro- 
perly so  called  ,  in  the  order  of  the  intellectual  world ,  began 
to  be  effected  by  Christianity,  when  its  great  negative  action  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  destruction  of  Paganism ,  and  of  the 
Roman  Empire  ,  undermined  by  indirect  influences  till  its  fall  v 
an  achievement  which,  in  opposition  to  Gibbon,  is  here  vindi- 
cated as  the  especial  glory  of  the  divine  religion.  The  Romantic 
Epos  in  Italy,  including  all  its  emanations,  is  analysed  with 
acumen  and  appreciation  in  these  pages;  and  a  comparison 
between  Arioslo  and  Tasso  thus  admirably  drawn  :  «  Ariosto 
is  more  original ,  Tasso  more  sober :  the  poetry  of  the  former 
resembles  the  smile  of  joyous  youth ,  ever  gay  and  often  thought- 
less; that  of  the  latter  is  serious,  like  a  man  who  has  suffered 
much ,  wept  often ,  and  rarely  found  joy's  sunshine  in  a  clear 
and  cloudless  sky.  In  the  irst  we  are  pleased  by  that  playfully 
malicious  insoucianc*  (incuranza),  which  everywhere  seeks  occa- 
sion of  gladness—  that  childish  restlessness  which  ever  impels 
to  follow  in  the  trace  of  the  new,  as  the  bee  sporting  from  flower 
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lo  flower ;  in  the  second  we  are  touched  by  that  vein  of  ten- 
derness and  melancholy,  that  habitual  severity,  which  tempers 
the  exuberance  of  joy  by  the  thought  of  human  suffering.  The 
character  of  Ariosto  appears  depicted  in  Astolfo ;  that  of  Tasso 
is  the  generous  Tancredi.  But  whatever  may  be  the  merits  and 
defects  of  each  ,  our  judgment  will  hardly  confirm  that  of  con- 
temporaries who  saluted  Ariosto  by  the  name  of  the  Ferrareso 
Homer,  and  offered  to  the  author  of  a  Jerusalem  Delivered  » , 
the  erown  of  Virgil  ».  In  the  «  Morgan te  »  of  Pulci  is  introdu- 
ced a  subordinate  character  of  ribald  scepticism ,  perhaps  the 
earliest  instance  in  modern  poetry  of  the  type  afterwards  brought 
la  more  completeness  of  diabolic  accomplishments ,  in  the  Me- 
poistiphiles.  After  citing  the  profession  of  sensual  and  purely 
negative  infidelity,  placed  in  the  mouth  of  this  cynic  buffoon , 
Cereseto  makes  the  following  animadversion  on  the  poetry  ef 
nore  recent  days  and  other  tongues  :  «  From  that  magnanimous 
and  believing  epoch  of  chivalry,  from  (hat  terrible  but  civilised 
sway  of  the  communes ,  we  have  arrived  at  the  court  of  the 
Medici ,  at  the  revels  of  those  festive  boards  where  presently  we 
shall  see  A  ret  i  no  permitted  to  take  his  place  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Emperor— a  fact  that  renders  probable  such  an  example 
a  Pulci  gives  in  his  Margutte.  Nevertheless ,  however  revolting 
such  a  profession  of  faith  as  that  quoted,  we  have  yet  to  tra- 
verse a  wide  space  before  arriving  at  that  morliferous  tranquil- 
ly, that  pallid  negation  of  truth  which  neither  fears  the  evil 
tor  can  find  the  good ,  whose  offspring  appears  in  the  Mephi*- 
stophiles  of  Gdthe— the  Lucifer,  Don  loan ,  and  Manfred  of 
Byron.  The  Margutte  of  Pulci  disgusts ,  the  Harold  and  Manfred 
terrify ;  the  former  is  a  creation  which ,  by  its  superlative  de- 
pravity, impels  as  to  rash  with  joy  towards  the  light  of  virtue ; 

latter  extinguish  eur  life,  and  cause  every  noble  aspiration 
°f  the  soul  to  wither  awoy  before  passing  the  lips.  In  these 
diverse  protagonists  we  have  the  story  and  portraiture  of  epochs 
of  society,  as  weir  in  the  good  as  the  evil.  Art ,  to  bin)  that  can 
»n  it ,  Is  a  symbolic  story— often ,  we  might  rather  say 
almost  always,  less  fallacious  than  history  properly  so  called  ». 
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If  too  unqualified  in  severity  against  the  author  of  «  Childe 
Harold  »,  the  criticisms  of  Cereselo  are  just  as  regards  the 
prevailing  tendency  in  (hat  school:— «  Dante  is  the  poet  of  life 
and  civilisation ;  Byron  that  of  death  and  decadence.  Moreover, 
such  poetry  as  (hat  of  Byron,  inspired  by  a  philosophy  without 
faith  or  fecundity,  was  tolerable  onry  so  long  as  elaborated  by 
him  whose  genius  was  indeed  colossal;  but,  mi  the  hands  of 
his  imitators,  has  become  far  more  ridiculous  than  the  rhyming 
diffuseness  of  the  Pelrarchists  ».  Great  iudeed  the  change  since 
the  older  Poets  used  to  prepare  for  their  allegoric  wanderings  by 
confession  and  penance,  that  the  Italian  Epos  of  the  renaissance 
exhibits  I  The  fantastic  picture  of  adventure  and  peril,  love  and 
war,  magic  and  marvel ,  corresponding  to  no  reality,  eliminates 
all  serious  thought,  and  admits  of  no  pausing  to  reflect  on  the 
mysteries  of  life  or  futurity.  The  brilliant  woof  charms  by  its 
resplendence  and  vivid  relief,  but  under  all  lies  an  icy  coldness 
of  feeling,  indifferentjsm  in  religion,  utter  laxity  in  morals. 
There  are  three  lines  in  the  Orlando,  refashioned  by  Berni  from 
Boiardo ,  that  naively  express  the  scope  of  that  extraordinary 
Poem ,  so  fascinating  yet  whimsical  in  its  extravagances : 

Tulto  e  perduto  il  tempo  cbe  ci  avanza 
Se  in  amor  non  si  spende ,  o  in  cortesia , 
O  nel  moslrare  in  arme  sua  possanza,  etc. 

And  the  amiable  Canon  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  Forte- 
guerri ,  iirthe  30  cantos  of  his  Ricciardetto,  follows  the  same 
aim  of  travostie  and  jocularity,  to  reduce  lire  into  one  long 
-  maskerade  ,  all  feasting,  enjoyment,  pageantry,  almost  the  sole 
passage  admitting  serious  or  religious  interest  in  his  Epic  being 
the  Baptism  of  the  Caflfre  King,  with  the  vision  of  Charlemagne 
and  Orlando,  at  St.  Peter's.  Among  sacred  Epics  in  Latin,  pro- 
duced in  the  XVI  century,  those  of  Sannazzaro  and  Vida  are 
alone  remembered;  and  one  on  the  story  of  of  St.  Francis ,  by 
Mauro  of  Spello,  a  Friar  in  his  Order,  though  Commended  by 
Tjraboschi ,  has  been  only  $avBd  from  oblivion  by  a  recent 
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translation  into  Italian  octaves.  Two  Poems  on  the  Passion  by 
Mancini  and  Valley  and  the  Mariados  by  Delfino,  now  rauk 
among  the  forgotten  monuments  of  that  fertile  cinquecenlo.  The 
Croee  Racquulata ,  by  Bracciolini ,  stands  first  in  the  Italian 
sacred  Epos  of  the  XVII  century  :  its  suggestive  subject ,  the 
capture  of  the  True  Gross  by  Cosroes  and  its  recovery  by  He- 
radius ,  is  treated  with  much  brilliant  effect ;  but  the  historic 
fact  presents  sufficient  elements  of  the  devotionally  romantic 
for  all  poetic  purposes ,  to  be  preferred  to  that  treatment  under 
the  aspect  of  mere  allegory  here  adopted ,  making  the  Greek 
Emperor  represent  the  Christian  Hero  in  his  combat  against  the 
world  and  the  flesh ;  the  Persian  King  personify  that  world 
with  its  fascinatious ;  the  Empress  Helen  ( introduced  from  the 
skies )  Divine  Grace ,  and  her  miraculous  shield ,  the  emblem 
of  Divine  protection  t  The  same  Poet's  Scherno  degli  Dei ,  and 
Tassoni's  Seeehia  RapUa  are  matchless  examples  of  that  bur- 
lesque Epic  in  which  Italy  has  been  so  marvellously  fruitful ;  and 
the  finale  of  fhe  former,  the  invention  by  Prometheus  of  his 
crowning  bounty  to  mankind— maccaroni— is  indeed  precious , 
in  style  worthy  of  the  theme.  Contrast  this  with  the  exordium 
treating  of  Redemption ,  and  the  miraculously  thwarted  attempt 
to  reboild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem ,  and  we  have  one  of  the 
strangest  specimens  of  that  confusion  of  the  Sacred  with  the 
Ludicrous ,  revelation  and  fable ,  that  often  seems ,  in  the  more 
modern  Italian  Epos,  to  place  Christianity  itself  on  a  level  with 
mythology. 

The  proposition  of  Manzoni ,  that  epic  poetry  is  no  longer 
required  by  the  mind  of  the  age,  is  combated  by  Cereseto; 
and  this  anther  propounds  his  idea  of  the  subject  suitable 
lor  a  modern  epic ,  to  include  all  that  is  highest  in  the  as- 
piration ,  sublimest  in  the  faith ,  of  our  times.  Every  social  ten- 
dency and  aspiring  towards  ideal  perfection ,  towards  progress 
in  the  moral  or  political  order,  would  he  have  the  poet  recognife 
and  correspond  to—neither  drawing  inspiration  exclusively  from 
principles  of  religion  nor  sentiments  of  patriotism ,  but  embra- 
cing all  great  moral  facts  and  spiritual  anticipations  in  one  bar- 
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moulted  picture,  t  If  v ,  he  adds ,  summing  op  suggestion*  for 
the  greet  undertaking,  «  if  any  were  to  object  that  all  these 
elements  would  be  of  service  only  for  an  epos  whose  foundation 
should  he  laid  in  the  future ,  I  might  answer  that  none  could 
desire  to  dissuade  him  .(the  poet)  from  regarding  as  certain  and 
present  the  consequences  of  this  ferment  now  agitating  the 
generations  of  oar  time.  It  may  be  remembered  that ,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  fountain-heads  of  the  Christian  Epos,  I  have  shown 
it  surpasses  every  other  m  wealth  *  because  Christianity  embra- 
ces in  itself  the  story  of  the  past  and  of  the  fatore,  till  the 
consummation  of  time.  The  Bible  is  the  book  of  all  ages,  because, 
,  by  unique  privilege ,  empowered  to  conduct  us  from  the  cradle 
of  the  world  to  that  6nal  day  when  the  earth  and  heavens  sbaV 
be  renewed.  The  Genesis  and  Apocalypse  are  the  first  and  last 
canto  in  the  poem  of  Humanity.  Let  the  first  idyl ,  for  celebrating 
the  nativity  of  man ,  be  entrusted  to  a  believing  poet ,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  poem  properly  named  '  Paradise  Lost  \  Let 
the  potent  fantasy  of  another  contemplate  and  expand  to  matu- 
rity the  last  chapters  of  the  Gospel ,  and  presently  we  shall  sue 
them  transformed  into  the  twenty  cantos  of  Klopstecfc/s  '  Mes- 
siah \  Allow  Dante  to  conduct  us  with  him  through  the  realms 
of  the  invisible  world  ,  and  upon  the  doctrine*  of  Christianity 
he  will  raise  a  fabric  comprising  the  whole  history  of  humanity 
in  the  three  cantos  of  the ,  *  Divine  Comedy  \  Thus ,  in  his 
turn,  let  my  poet  contemplate  in  prolonged  abstraction  that 
final  drama  of  the  Apocalypse — let  him  collect ,  around  those 
data  of  infinite  fecundity,  the  doctrines ,  the  fortunate  achieve- 
ments ,  and  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  present  age— and  we 
may  salute  in  him  the  poet  of  social  regenerating  »*  One  might 
have  despaired  of  the  appearance  of  any  champion  in  so  vast  en 
arena  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  such  stupendous  undertaking; 
yet  thought  cannot  euggest  what  genius  will  not  be  ready,  soon- 
er or  later,  to  attempt ;  and  scarcely  had  the  proof-sheets  of  the 
«  Epopea  in  Italia  »  been  corrected ,  than  an  aspiring  poet 
actually  announced ,  producing  at  the  same  time  an  earnest  in 
fragmentary  relation  to  the  whole ,  an  Epos  whose  argument 
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promises  to  answer  to  the  apparently  unattainable  ideal  of  Ce* 
reseto.  About  eight  years  ago  Giovanni  Praii  assumed  as  the 
somewhat  startling  title  of  his  performance ,  «  Deity  and  Homa  - 
oity  »  {Dio  e  rHumanUa) ,  and  «  The  Battle  of  Hymera  *  ( La 
BaUmglia  di  lmera)  appeared  as  one  of  fifty-four  cantos  to  be 
comprised  in  his  ambitions  Epic  not  yet  completed.  «  To  antici- 
pate »,  thus  does  this  Poet  express  himself,  «  the  interrogations 
of  schools  and  rhetoricians ,  the  author  believes  he  may  declare 
last  the  law  of  unity  in  this  Epos ,  from  the  intimate  nature  of 
the  subject  itself,  is— Deity ;  a  law  simple  and  supreme.  And 
the  protagonist  will  be— Humanity;  a  protagonist  true,  admirable, 
aid  eyer  various.  The  episodes  will  be ,  each  of  the  cantos— 
episodes  connected  by  an  order  the  most  spontaneous,  and  intrin- 
sically allied  to  the  whole,  or  rather  each  an  indispensably 
accessary  part  thereof.  The  object  will  be ,  the  benefit  of  our 
fellow-creatures — for  which  it  is  glory  and  delight  to  consume 
even  our  existence  ».  The  lyric  poems  of  Prati  unquestionably 
evince  imagination ,  sensibility,  and  exquisite  skill  in  metrical 
expression ;  but  his  ability  to  accomplish  this  magnifieienl  pro- 
anae  may  fairly  be  doubted.  What,  indeed,  could  result  other 
than  a  vast  concatenation  of  historical  epics ,  which ,  if  not 
absolutely  without  sequence  or  connection ,  woold  amount  to 
nothing  else  than  a  versification  of  universal  history?  On  the 
hazardous  nature  and  theory  of  this  undertaking  Cereseto  judi- 
ciously observes :  «  It  may  be  true,  that  -  a  servile  and  tedious 
pedagogia  ,  which ,  with  its  heap  of  definitions ,  partitions ,  clas- 
sifications, citations,  methods,  canons,  crilerions,  and  rules, 
would  curb  and  school  the  human  mind,  can  only  have  the 
elect  of  macerating ,  tormenting,  sickening ,  and  oppressing  it;  - 
but  it  is  most  true  also  that  there  is  a  line  and  level  by  which 
critics  will  have  right  to  measure  bis  work ,  and  the  fifty-four 
episodes  of  the  new  poem,  Dio  e  I'Humaniid  ». 

Another  Poet  of  this  century  has  shown  what  wealth  appro- 
priate for  the  Epos  may  be  found  in  the  annalsof  Italy  and  legends 
of  Catholicism.  The  Italiade  (1819),  and  San  Benedetto  (1824),  of 
Ricci  are  perhaps  less  read  than  they  deserve ,  and  beyond  the 
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Alps,  I  believe,  scarcely  known;  yet  both  are  felt  of  incident 
and  grouping  romantically  varied  and  vividly  coloured ,  blending 
the  historic  and  legendary,  the  actual  and  supernatural,  with  effects 
conforming  to  the  true  ideal  of  the  Christian  Epic.  When  Trissino 
undertook  a  great  national  historic  theme  in  the  Italia  liberate 
dai  Goli,  he  fell  into  the  signal  error  of  admitting  classic 
method  and  Pagan  allusion  to  the  utter  sacrifice  of  aH  colouring 
and  spirit  proper  to  the  realities  of  time  and  places  of  religious 
and  local  conditions.  After  an  exordium  invoking  Apollo ,  he 
leads  as  before  the  throne  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  see  an  Ar- 
changel sent  to  a  Christian  Emperor  in  the  semblance  of  a  Pope  I 
and  this  ponderous  poem  in  twenty-seven  cantos,  a  laboured 
imitation  of  the  Iliad  throughout,  with  all  its  pomps  of  style, 
proves  the  most  wearisome  and  frigid  in  the  language.  Par  su- 
perior in  local  truthful  diss  and  interest  is  Ricei's  lUliade,  whose 
plot  revolves  on  the  conquests  of  Charlemagne  in  this  land  , 
till  the  siege  of  Pavia ,  the  surrender  of  which  by  Desiderius 
forms  Ihe  catastrophe;  the  visit  of  that  Emperor  to  Rome  and 
his  meeting  with  Pope  Adrian,  one  of  the  finest  episodes.  Bat 
his  San  Benedetto  is  in  many  respects  more  interesting  and 
original ,  its  series  of  scenes  impressively  presenting  the  personal 
history  of  a  sainted  Founder,  with  the  origin  of  the  great  monas- 
tic Order  called  after  him ;  and  from  Subiaco  to  Monte  Cassino 
we  follow  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  so  strangely  romantio  and 
widely  influential.  In  fact  this  poem,  with  regafVl  to  the  general 
scope  of  its  argument ,  may  be  called  a  picture  of  the  struggle 
between  expiring  Paganism  and  victorious  Christianity,  illustra- 
ted by  many  highly  wrought  scenes  from  the  story  of  primitive 
monacbism,  or  descriptive  of  Heathen  customs  still  lingering  in 
popular  observance.  It  introduces  the  supernatural  in  the  forms 
of  demoniac  agency,  and  always  directed  to  the  object  of  thwart- 
ing the  beneficent  purposes  of  St.  Benedict ,  or  his  nascent  insti- 
tution. The  siege  of  Rome  by  Belisarius  and  its  defence  by  the 
Goths ,  the  meeting  between  the  Saint  and  Totila ,  are  among 
episodes  strictly  historic  and  ably  finished.  Generally  equable  and 
welt-sustained ,  the  octave  stanza  in  the  hand  of  Ricci  pre- 
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serves  if*  dignity  and  sonorous  effects  ,  not  inferior  to  the  best 
lUliao  examples.  Another  instance  of  its  successful  use  in  a  poem 
if  some  length,  is  «  La  Pia  »  by  Sestini ,  celebrated  as  an  im- 
prwisatore,  during  his  short  life  which  closed  at  Paris,  1822; 
kl  its  pathetic  subject  (the  story  of  the  injured  wife  left  to  die 
i  (be  Maremma )  belongs  to  the  (domestic ,  not  the  epic  class , 
indeed  treated  with  power  to  move  the  feelings  and  pre  - 
wit  mid  scenes  to  the  imagination. 

it  was  in  the  year  1853  the  Italian  literary  world  was  called 
inoorn  for  the  death  of  Tommaso  Grossi,  who  held  rank 
*og  the  first  writers  of  fiction  and  verse  within  modern  times. 
As  events  of  his  life  were  little  varied;  its  character,  con- 
toed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  his  works,  pure  and. admirable, 
ton  (1791)  at  Bellano  on  the  lake  of  Como ,  to  reminiscences 

*  vhose  scenery  we  owe  many  pictorial  beauties  in  his  volumes , 
k  was  early  destined  for  the  priesthood ,  but ,  when  able  to 
kide  for  himself ,  determined  against  that  career ;  even  when 
•very  young  boy  ran  away  from  the  episcopal  seminary  at 
toco,  brought  back  after  which  adventure ,  he  was  soon  reraov- 
^  by  his  parents  at  his  masters' request.  The  law  became  his 
nfession  in  later  life.  After  a  first  essay  in  literature  with 
'Poem,  the  Prineide,  on  the  fate  of  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
tow,  murdered  in  a  popular  tumult  at  Milan,  1814,  and  here 
^brated  by  the  young  aspirant  in  Milanese  dialect,  he  pub- 
^ftl*  1820,  lldegonda,  one  of  his  finest  poetic  romances;  and 
» 1826  his  most  celebrated  Poem ,  the  «  Lombards  at  the  first 
4s*)e  »,  printed  by  subscription  with  the  unusual  number 

*  WOO  signatures,  and  the  still  more  unusual  profit ,( in  Italy's 
**ton  literary  statistics  almost  unprecedented)  of  30,000  francs. 
^>gb  at  first  attacked  and  satirised,  the  general  snffrages  were 
1  bvoar  of  this  Epic  to  a  degree  that  secured  for  its  author 
^  high  rank  he  continued  to  merit  by  his  other  works.  The 
erring  events  of '48  brought  him  for  a  brief  period  into  public 
^through  his  acceptance  of  the  post  of  director  over  the  Lom- 

Gymnasia.  Among  details  of  his  private  walk,  not  least 
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honorable  was  his  intimate  friendship  with  Manzoni ;  and  these 
two  distinguished  men  spent  18  years  domiciled  together  in  the 
samehouse  at  Milan,  in  anion  of  tastes,  and  studies.  Among 
instances  of  virtue,  perhaps  the  noblest  is  his  voluntary  sacri- 
fice of  literature  as  a  career,  after  successes  that  may  be  called 
splendid ,  for  the  sake  of  the  family  dependant  on  his  professional 
labours ;  consequently,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life ,  the 
author  of  the  Lombardi  appeared  no  more  in  the  arena  where 
all  had  smiled  upon  him.  Ignazio  Canlu ,  in  a  pleasing  biographic 
notice ,  mentions  the  earnest  pains  by  which  he  sought  that 
perfection  in  style  attained  to  a  degree  pre-eminent,  the  charm 
and  special  characteristic  of  his  writings.  These,  not  voluminous, 
consist  of  a  single  romance ,  among  the  most  successful  since 
the  «  Proroesst  Sposi  »,  an  epic  in  fifteen  cantos,  minor  poems 
of  narrative  character  styled  «  Novelle  »,  and  a  few  lyrics ,  the 
best  dispersed  over  the  pages  of  his  prose.  He  certainly  approves 
himself,  among  Italian  novelists,  though  by  no  means  one  of  the 
prolific,  one  of  the  most  vivid  in  colouring,  truthful  in  pathos, 
and  familiar  with  the  historic  features  of  the  epochs  displayed; 
as  a  poet ,  among  the  most  masterly  In  the  use  of  his  musical 
idiom,  that  ever  charms  the  ear  and  wins  attention  by  facile 
flow  of  harmonious  numbers  in  his  pages ;  and  his  verse ,  if  it 
seem  monotonous  after  long  perusal ,  is  appropriate  tolhe  dignity 
of  its  themes,  equable,  sustained  with  the  skill  of  a  true  artist. 
The  value  of  these  productions ,  in  their  place  amid  the  prose 
and  verse  of  their  language,  consists  mainly  in  that  they  repre 
sent  with  pleasing  and  striking  effect  the  Romantic  in  Italian 
letters— that  school  which ,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  centarv, 
has  enjoyed  a  decided ,  though  not  uncontested  supremacy,  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  influences  of  Manzoni  rather  than  any  other 
individual  author.  But  o  romanticism  »,  as  that  great  writer  un- 
derstands it ,  is  a  principle  lying  deeper  and  more  subtly  inter- 
woven with  the  interests  and  aspirations  of  humanity,  than  as 
Grossi  has  illustrated  it;  for,  in  his  writings,  it  is  the  garb 
rather  than  the  sentiment ,  the  pageant-machinery  rather  than 
the  informing  mind  in  which  the  Romantic  appears. 
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After  perusing  these  pages,  one  can  scarcely  allow  attri- 
butes of  versatility  or  depth  to  their  author.  Grossi  has  no- 
thing of  what  the  Germans  call  «  many-sidedness  »;  the  range 
or  his  moral  vision  is  not  remarkable  for  extent ;  his  insight 
into  humanity  not  equal  to  his  pictorial  powers  or  sensibility. 
Ever  ready  to  sympathise »  compassionate ,  and  reverence ,  to 
depict  sorrow  with  feeling ,  and  the  sublimity  of  religions  prin- 
ciple with  appreciation,  he  yet  enters  little  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  inner  life ,  or  the  infinite,  and  rarely  delineates  the  higher 
aspirations ,  or  the  conflicts  of  passion  and  will  that  stir  the 
depths  of  our  nature.  A  gentle*  generous,  and  refined  character 
manifests  itself  in  all  his  creations ;  but  we  feel  that  the  chi- 
valrous heroes  end  innocent  sufferers,  the  romantic  adventures 
made  to  pass  in.  meio-dratnatio  succession  over  these  pages,  are 
offsprings  of  a  single  imaginative  mood,  the  expression  of  the 
same  tendency  in  the  producing  mind.  The  masquerade  includes 
a  variety  of  groups  effectively  attired  and  mingled ;  but  the  same 
characters ,  with  slight  modification ,  are  sustained  by  numerous 
exhibitors.  Yet ,  wilhal ,  it  is  impossible  not  io  esteem  a  writer 
whose  aims  are  ever  pure  and  healthful— whe  has  brought  so 
large  an  amount  of  erudition  and  knowledge  of  the  past  into 
the  storehouse  of  his  materials  for  constructing  Action— who 
always  enlists  sympathy  on  the  side  of  virtue,  asserts  the  pre- 
eminence of  faith  and  hope  as  guides  and  powers ;  whilst  from 
his  individualities  and  catastrophes,  the  impression  received  is 
always  in  harmony  with  the  highest  moral. 

«  Marco  Visconli  »  is  an  historic  romance,  dedicated  to 
Manzoni,  and,  like  bis  masterpiece,  opening  with  a  scene  on 
the  shores  of  the  beautiful  Como.  It  aims  at  presenting  a  picture 
of  manners  and  society  in  Northern  Italy  during  the  early  years 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  the  name,  taken  from  a  personage 
of  the  celebrated  house  which  then  ruled  dyer  the  Milanese,  is 
not  particularly  appropriate ,  as  it  is  but  occasionally  he  appears 
on  the  scene,  and  it  is  his  ascendancy  over  the  fate  of  others, 
ralher  than  the  analysis  of  his  character  or  narration  of  his 
actions ,  that  renders  this  scion  of  the  formidable  Visconli  in  any 
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sense  the  hero  of  Grossi's  (ale.  The  historic  foundation ,  in  fact, 
is  not  that  on  which  the  central  incidents  rest,  or  the  most 
interesting  situations  arise  from.  Marco  (to  whom  we  are  intro- 
duced by  a  sketch  of  bis  real  life)  was  the  second  and  favourite 
son  of  Matteo,  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Visconti  house; 
distinguished  from  youth  as  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the 
day,  he  maintained  the  siege  of  Genoa  against  the  combined 
forces  of  Robert  of  Naples  ,  the  Church ,  and  the  leading  Guelfic 
cities  of  Italy.  After  the.  death  of  his  father,  impatient  of  the 
tyraonic  rule  of  his  brother  Galeazzo ,  he  united  himself  to  a 
discontented  parly,  and,  when  the  Ghibellines  nrged  Louis  the 
Bavarian  to  an  intervention  in  Italy,  accused  Galeazzo  to  that 
Emperor  of  secret  intrigues  with  the  Pope  at  Avignon,  and  of 
practices  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  imperial  cause  in  the 
Italian  States.  The  consequence  was  the  abolition ,  for  a  period, 
of  the  Visconti  sovereignty  at  Milan ,  and  the  confinement  of 
Galeazzo  with  his  two  brothers  and  nephew  in  the  horrific 
dungeons  called  the  forni  (ovens)  at  Monza ,  constructed  by  the 
very  potentate  now  condemned  to  languish  in  their  dismal  re- 
cesses. Marco,  however,  who,  though  turbulent  and  ambitious, 
was  not  cruel  by  nature,  himself  exerted  interest  with  the  Empe- 
ror, which  procured  the  release  of  his  relatives;  but  the  death 
of  Gale«zzo  soon  followed ,  accelerated  by  the  sufferings  of  im- 
prisonment In  his  farther  conduct  towards  his  family,  suspicion 
attaches  to  the  memory  of  Marco ,  whose  spirit  could  not  submit 
contentedly  to  the  feeble  rule  of  bis  nephew,  Azone.  Aspiring 
to  obtain  the  succession  to  the  paternal  power  and  estates ,  he 
entered  into  secret  treaties  with  the  Papal  Legate  in  Lombardy 
and  the  Signoria  of  Florence ;  and  the  close  of  his  story  is  obscu- 
red by  a  dark  cloud  ,  leaving  us  only  certain  that  the  final  scene 
was  tragic — that  violent  death  put  a  premature  term  to  the  career 
of  Marco  Visconti.  It  was  rumoured  at  Milan  that  he  committed 
suicide  after  putting  to  death ,  in  a  paroxysm  of  jealousy,  the 
woman  he  loved.  One  old  chronicler,  Lazario,  says  of  the 
event ,  «  De  cujus  morte  cerium  ignoratur  »;  but  Giovanni  Vil- 
lani ,  who  had  personal  intercourse  with  Marco  at  Florence  > 
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distinctly  charges  his  brothers  and  nephew  with  the  crime  of 
his  assassination.  By  Grossi  he  is  represented  with  many  fine 
and  generous  qualities ,  though  of  antamed  passions  and  haughty 
temper,  inspiring  fear  and  commanding  deference ,  whilst  capa- 
ble of  exciting  the  most  devoted  affection.  All  the  accustomed 
machinery  of  medieval  romance  is  profusely  employed  in  this 
work— ton rnaments,  trial  by  the  ordeal  of  combat,  princely 
banquets,  vast  and  gloomy  castles,  courts  with  glittering  retij 
noe  of  pages ,  men-at-arms ,  minstrels ,  and  fools ,  scenes  of  * 
assasi  nation  ,  incendiarism,  monks  and  monasteries,  jailors  and 
executioners.  The  picture  presented  has  more  of  the  bright  side 
than  the  ably-wrought  «  Margherita  Pusterla  »,  byCantu, 
which  ,  treating  of  almost  the  same  epoch  and  localities,  dwell* 
more  particularly  on  dark  and  evil  aspects.  Grossi's  romance  * 
may  be  classed  certainly  among  the  best  Italy  has  produced ; 
bat  there  is  one  improbability  in  the  conduct  of  his  plot— the 
carrying  away  of  the  lady,  whom  Visconti  has  loved  unrequited  , 
after  her  treacherous  separation  from  her  husband  on  their  mar- 
riage-day, and  her  long  confinement  in  one  of  the  castles  of 
the  great  captain ,  without  his  own  connivance  or  even  know- 
ledge— this  whole  audacious  proceeding  devised  by  a  villanons 
chatellain  ,  in  no  other  interest  or  object  than  that  of  compelling 
the  unhappy  lady  to  yield  to  Marco's  passion,  and  thus  even- 
tually securing  high  favour  for  himself,  the  contriver  of  this 
outrage  f  The  afflicted  families  are  at  last  apprised  of  her  fate, 
the  plot  is  frustrated,  and  its  authors  punished  by  the  magnate 
in  whose  service  their  web  of  iniquity  has  been  woven.  The 
gentle  bride  is  rescued  from  a  subterranean  dungeon ;  but  the 
trial ,  preceded  by  the  agonies  of  separation ,  overwhelms  her, 
and  she  is  reunited  to  her  parents  and  husband ,  only  to  die  in 
their  arms ,  after  deathbed  meetings  and  partings  full  of  sad 
tenderness,  in  scenes  touched  by  the  light  of  religious  hope, 
with  truthfulness  that  exemplifies  the  author's  highest  pow- 
ers. His  horoine's  sorrows  in  imprisonment  are  affecting, 
especially  where ,  gazing  from  a  balcony  on  the  sunset  whose 
dim  rays  ,  through  the  exhalations  of  a  marshy  soil ,  feebly  glim- 
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mer  over  the*  flat  monotonous  landscape  ( in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Milan) ,  the  captive  is  reminded ,  by  contrast ,  of  the  glories 
that  attended  the  setting  luminary,  with  the  expanse  of  lake 
and  mountains  and  woods  below,  as  contemplated  from  her  fa- 
ther's castle,  on  the  shores  of  Co  mo.  Whosoever  is  familiar  with 
Italian  landscape  mast  own  the  troth  of  this,  and  of  the  analo- 
gies here  instanced  between  the  world  of  nature  and  that  of 
feeling.  A  terrific  picture  follows  the  purely  fictitious  catastrophe 
—the  assassination  of  Marco  in  the  palace  at  Milan,  which  Gross! 
represents  as  historic  authority  seems  to  establish  better,  at 
least,  than  the  other  version  of  the  story.  The  canttmi  with  which 
these  pages  are  interspersed ,  mostly  ascribed  to  the  skill  of  an 
unusually  respectable  professional  jester  (who  turns  out  to  be  a 
priest  and  canon,  ultimately  resuming  his  sacred  fuueiions),  axe 
among  this  writer's  happiest  poetic  efforts— some  with  a  bird-like 
melody  and  cadence,  a» blending  of  the  playful  and  mournful  in 
sentiment  that  fascinates :  feeling  and  graceful  expression  have 
seldom  been  united  more  felicitously  in  Italian  verse. 

a  The  Lombards  at  the  First  Crusade  »  is  to  some  degree 
moulded  upon  the  t  Gerusaiemme  » ,  and  one  of  the  most  ela- 
borate attempts  at  heroic  epos  in  the  present  century. 

After  perusing  its  fifteen  cantos,  it  is  not  likely  that  impres- 
sions will  be  left  on  many  readers  favourable  to  this  class  of 
compositions.  The  acceptance  of  this  poem  among  the  Italian 
public  generally  supplies  a  test  of  the  feeling  of  the  age.  Extol- 
led as  a  modern  classic,  it  is,  I  believe,  little  read,  even  by 
admirers;  and  of  the  few  who  have  carefully  studied  it,  may 
probably  be  predicated ,  in  the  words  of  Johnson's  irreverent 
sarcasm  on  «  Paradise  Lost  »— «  no  one  ever  wished  it  longer  ». 
Gereseto  says,  in  his  essay  «  On  the  Epos  »  above  quoted :  «  The 
poem  of  the  '  Lombardi  ',  with  all  its  poetic  splendours ,  its 
style  and  tone  more  popular  thao  that  of  Tasso ,  its  conduct 
of  the  story  more  romantic  and  more  suited  to  flatter  the 
appetite  of  satiated  readers— this  poem  may  nevertheless  be 
said  to  have  been  still-born  ».  By  treading  closely  in  the  steps 
of  Tasso,  the  author  is  exposed  to  disadvantages,  though  his 
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argument  comprises  more  than  the  historic  action  introduced  by 
his  illustrious  precursor  ;  all  leadin  ,  events ,  from  the  departure 
of  the  first  crusade  to  the  taking  o  Jerusalem,  and  the  victory 
over  the  Oriental  forces  from  Egypt ,  being  admitted  into  his 
cinvas.  The  only  originality  yet  possible  in  the  treatment  of 
such  a  theme  is  here  attempted,  probably  in  the  idea  of  thus 
adapting  it  to  the  intelligence  and  taste  of  the  day.  Entirely 
rejecting  the  supernatural ,  it  presents  simply  the  historic ,  the 
exact  narration  f  diversified  by  episodes  and  a  domestic  story, 
foe  parties  in  which  are  a  Lombard  family,  made  to  supply  the 
not  very  appropriate  title.  For  the  rest,  we  have  neither  en- 
chantments nor  apparitions,  neither  sorcery  nor  female  heroism 
-nor  intervention  of  preternatural  beings ,  unless  we  may  con- 
sider such  the*  vision ,  in  a  dream ,  of  St.  Andrew  to  a  Provencal 
peasant  during  the  siege  of  Anlioch ,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
holy  Lance ,  a  relic  that  proved  of  such  extraordinary  efficacy 
as  stimulant  to  the  efforts  of  the  Christians  for  the  rescue  of  that 
city  from  the  beleaguering  infidels.  Even  in  this  incident  the 
miraculous  scarcely  enters;  for  the  poet  strictly  follows  authorised 
accounts  as  to  the  results  of  the  fiery  ordeal  to  which  the  Pro- 
vencal submitted  that  the  genuineness  of  the  relic  might  be 
tested,  making  his  death  the  consequence  either  of  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  congratulating  crowds  overwhelmed  him  ,  or  of 
the  fires  he  passed  through. 

That  magnificent  fantasy,  the  intervention  of  celestial  war- 
riors in  combat  on  the  Christian  side,  invisible  save  to  the 
faithful ,  is  only  alluded  to ,  with  timid  rationality,  as  a  popular 
ranoor  after  the  deliverance  of  Aulioch.  In  Tasso's  poem  the 
GoSredo  holds  intercourse  with  angelic  intelligences,  and  stands 
before  us  in  an  ideal  lustre,  as  the  Christian  champion  chosen 

Heaven  ;  but  no  such  glorious  personality  illumines  the  pic- 
toes  of  Grossi ,  and  the  light  of  reality  in  which  the  whole 

displayed  appears  pallid  and  cold,  contrasted  with  the  crea- 
l,on  of  the  loftier  genius.  From  the  outset  we  are  informed  of 
^  Vh*  licentiousness ,  undisciplined  ferocity,  and  superstition  of 
the  first  Crusaders,  even  to  the  goose  and  the  goat,  authorised 
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guides  of  the  motley  troop  who  preceded  (he  first  organised  ar- 
mies under  the  Cross;  and  at  the  sack  of  Jerusalem  the  revolt- 
ing details  of  the  slaughter  of  unarmed  supplicants,  even 
women  and  children ,  are  introduced  just  when  such  statements 
must  injure  the  effect  intended,  and  alienate  from  the  cause  at 
the  moment  of  its  highest  triumph.  This  impression  Is  not  neu- 
tralised ,  as  probably  was  proposed  ,  by  the  contrasted  scene  im* 
mediately  following,  when  the  whole  crusading  host  prostrate, 
and  kiss  the  dost  with  impassioned  demostrations  of  piety  and 
penitence,  at  the  threshold  of  the  sacred  precincts  containing 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Very  differently  has  Tasso  treated  this  pas- 
sage of  the  story.  In  the  last  of  Grossi's  cantos ,  the  winding-op 
of  so  great  an  argument  is  weakened  in  effect  by  the  promi- 
nence given  to  domestic  over  public  interests.  The  death-bed 
scene  of  one  of  the  Lombardic  family  arrests  attention  too  abrupt- 
ly amidst  things  affecting  the  destinies  of  Christendom  in  a 
newly-conquered  arena ;  and ,  though  the  remorse  of  the  dying, 
and  the  pious  offices  of  Peter  the  Hermit  are  pathetically  de- 
scribed ,  no  appropriate  conclusion  is  thus  formed  to  the  thril- 
ling narrative  of  the  first  Crusade.  Yet,  whatever  its  faults,  this 
poem  has  great  beauties;  language  throughout  sustained  with 
finished  elegance,  and  a  harmony  of  tone ,  an  elevation  of  feel- 
ing ,  in  every  part.  The  octave  stanza ,  however,  rarely  attains 
so  much  dignity  in  the  Italian  as  in  Northern  languages.  As  to 
the  characters ,  there  is  a  want  of  centralising  interest,  nor  does 
any  one  stand  fojward  with  the  vividness  of  a  grand  creation. 
Peter  the  Hermit  is  about  the  best  individualised  r  with  appro- 
priate blending  of  the  wildly  impulsive  and  fervently  devout  , 
his  preaching,  and  its  effect  on  the  multitudes,  supplying  one 
of  the  finest  passages.  Occasionally  introduced  landscape  descrip- 
tions are  of  glowing  beauty,  as  the  scenery  of  Lebanon  at  the 
close  of  the  eighth  canto;  and,  in  the  eleventh,  the  luxuriant 
but  uncultured  solitudes,  on  the  jonrney  to  Damascus,  under- 
taken by  Papano,  the  Lombard,  in  pursuit  of  his  sister,  who  has 
fled  with  a  Moslem  lover.  Other  passages ,  less  pleasing ,  display 
power  in  the  working-op  of  terrific  effects— as  the  account  of 
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the  famine  at  Antioch ,  the  horrors  or  Ihe  sack  of  Jerusalem  , 
the  drought,  and  fierce  eagerness  of  the  multitude  to  obtain  re- 
freshment at  the  waters  of  Siloara  on  the  first  moment  of  their 
periodical  gushing  from  the  rock.  From  these  one  turns  with 
relief  to  the  solemnity  and  richly-swelling  cadence  of  the  stanzas 
describing  the  devout  procession  of  the  army  round  Jerusalem 
od  the  vigil  of  the  final  assault! 

The  other  poems,  «  Ildegouda  »,  «  La  Fuggitiva  *,  «  Ulrico 
eLida  »,  are  metrical  romances,  in  the  same  versification  and 
stanza ,  also  displaying  the  preference  apparent  through  this  au- 
thor's works  for  pathetic  subjects  set  in  a  framework  of  mediaeval 
manners  and  scenery,  except  the  short  narrative  of  «  The  Fu- 
gitive »,  given  by  a  penitent  girl  on  her  death-bed,  who  has 
followed  her  lover  in  disguise  throughout  the  Napoleonic  invasion 
and  retreat  in  Russia.  There  is ,  indeed ,  too  much  dependence 
for  effect  on  contrasts ,  on  the  symbols  proper  to  peculiar  stages 
of  society,  in  these  poems.  Each  closes  with  a  long-drawn  death- 
bed scene ;  and  we  become  so  accustomed  to  mournful  cata- 
strophes as  to  feel,  from  the  first,  a  presentiment  of  the  doom 
that  awaits  all  Grossi's  heroes  and  heroines :  it  is  perpetually 
the  tale  of  thwarted  love,  the  succumbing  of  innocence  and 
valour  to  violence  or  wicked  intrigue.  A  veil  of  sorrow  seems 
drawn  over  the  face  of  nature ;  and  the  melody  of  the  verse  at 
last  falls  upon  the  ear  like  a  continued  dirge.  It  is  true  that  a 
spirit  of  tender  sadness  and  resignation  pervades  these  narra- 
tives; and  earnest  unaffected  piety,  removed  from  fanaticism 
and  bigotry  far  as  possible ,  imparts  a  holier  temper  to  the 
sorrows  portrayed ;  but  the  thrill  of  enthusiasm,  the  glow  of 
sympathy  for  heroic  thought  and  action  are  rarely  awakened. 
The  tragic ,  as  here  presented  ,  depresses  rather  than  elevates  ; 
the  sacrifices  are  painful  rather  than  sublime.  As  they  severally 
appeared ,  these  noveUe  were  most  successful.  In  allusion  to 
their  scarcely  varied ,  though  beautifully-finished  conclusions , 
Cesare  Malpica  (a  Neapolitan  author  and  journalist  of  some  nole)< 
designated  Gross!  as  «  il  cantor  delle  vergini  morenti  »—  the 
rt^er  of  dying  virgint— a  compliment  that  sounds,  in  English, 
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rather  loo  lugubrious.  «  Itdegonda  jo  is  a  tale  whose  scene  is  laid 
at  Milan  in  the  lime  of  Frederic  11. ¥ whilst  thai  city  was  govern- 
ed by  the  Podesla  Oldrado  da  Tresseoo ,  whose  equestrian  sta- 
tue, against  the  ancieol  walls  of  Ihe  Broletto  (or  Communal 
Palace)  built  by  himself,  will  be  remembered  by  many  tourists. 
The  inscription  in  Latin  verse  below  commemorates,  among 
his  other  good  actions,  Calharoi  ut  debuit  uxti  —  Cathari  the 
name  then  commonly  given  to  religious  recusants;  so  lhat  we 
may  paraphrase  this  naive  record  of  the  Podesla's  administra- 
tion: <  he  burnt  heretics,  as  in  duty  bound  1  j»  To  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  this  enlightened  magistrate  is  delivered  up  the  lover  of 
Ildegonda,  for  attempting  to  rescue  her  from  the  convent,  her  pri- 
son, not  asylum ,  into  which  iniquitous  family  intrigue  has  driven 
her.  The  sufferings  she  undergoes,  inflicted  by  the  grim  abbess 
of  these  dismal  cloisters,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  subdue  will 
and  reason,  till  at  last,  worn  out  by  physical  and  moral  pains , 
overwhelmed  by  the  knowledge  of  her  lover's  fate*  who  has  died 
at  the  stake  accused  of  heresy  and  sacrilege,  she  is  led,  an  al- 
most unconscious  victim,  to  the  altar;  hut  her  swoon  during  the 
ceremony  prevents  the  completing  of  the  sacrifice,  and,  finally, 
after  farther  suffering— fever  and  delirium— described  in  a  man- 
ner painfully  minute,  she  meets  death  with  a  patience,  resig- 
nation, and  sweetness  lhat  soften  Ihe  hearts  even  of  her  per- 
secutors. «  Ulrico  and  Lida  »  is  a  story  of  the  war  begun 
in  1118  between  Milan  and  Gomo,  occasioned  originally  by  the 
rival  claims  of  two  bishops  to  the  latter  see ,  but  immediately 
excited  by  the  turbulent  appeals  of  another,  the  Archbishop 
of  M^an-this  also  a  tale  of  unhappy  love,  interwoven  with 
complex  romantic  incidents  and  continually  shifting  scenes ,  ad- 
venture ,  peril ,  and  discords ,  picturesquely  presented.  The  hap- 
less Lida  dies  of  a  wound  from  a  blow  aimed  at  her  lover,  oil 
their  flight  along  the  shores  of  Gomo.  After  the  last  rites  of 
the  Church  have  been  administered,  she  consents  to  become  ihe 
bride  of  him  who  is  about  to  lose  her  for  ever  in  this  world;  and 
these  funereal  nuptials,  as  between  life  and  death,  are  scarce- 
ly celebrated  before  she  expires.  The  peculiar  powers  of  Gross  i 
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in  (be  pathetic  have  here  their  fullest  play;  and  the  subdued  sad- 
ness, in  this  scene  of  death  whose  bitterness  is  tempered  ,  of 
parting  whose  anguish  is  consoled,  by  gentle  resignation  and 
faith)  might  allow  the  close  of  his  poem  to  be  classed  with  the 
most  effecting  passages  of  Italian  verse. 

One  feature  in  these  writings  is  the  indignant  repudiation 
of  abuses  and  false  pretences  where  the  Church  or  religion  are 
considered ;  whilst  of  the  author's  sincerity,  as  an  earnest-mind- 
ed Catholic  Christian ,  every  affirmative  proof  in  supplied.  Not 
ioe?ery  spirit,  belongs. this  power  to  discern  and  boldness  to 
denounce  the  false,  yet  remain  faithful  to  the  true,  when  per- 
plexing confusion  is  found  in  the  same  system. 

In  one  late  instance  the  Didactic  has  been  revived,  but 
with  less  splendour  than  the  Epic ,  in  Italian  verse.  An  ela- 
borate poem  of  this  class*  like  Alamanni's  «  Colli vazione  » 
would  no  longer  answer  to  public  desire  (1).  The  six  books  of 

U)  The  «  Api  »  of  Rucellai  preceded  in  order  of  time,  but  in  me- 
rit* stands  far  below  Alamanni's  Poem ;  its  merely  scientific  account 
of  the  natural  history  and  management  of  the  beehive  having  nothing 
Poetic  except  the  versi  sciolli  it  is  written  in.  Later  followed  «  11  Pode- 
re  •  (The  Farm)  by  Tansillo,  with  livelier  pictures  of  rural  occupation 
and  manners,  and  declaring  preference  far  from  commonly  manifest  in 
Italy  for  the  life  of  country  to  that  of  town  ;  more  than  which,  there 
« in  this  pleasant  tena  rima  Poem  an  acknowledgment  of  the  deeper 
and  holier  charm  to  be  found  in  retirement,  simplicity,  and  domestic 
duties  amid  Nature's  influences :  hence  the  more  elevated  and  religious 
strain  to  which  its  rural  details  gradually  give  place.  The  «r  Malraan- 

» of  Lorenzo  Lippi,  painter  and  poet,  in  the  next  (the  XVII)  cen- 
turJi  Is  not  the  least  clever  among  absurdities  of  the  mock-heroic  class, 
taj£iag  its  name  from  a  castle  still  to  be  seen  in  ruio  above  the  road 
talween  Florence  and  Pisa,  near  Mdntelupo  ;  but  this  burlesque  Epic  is 
*  essentially  local  in  dialect  and  allusions  that  its  perusal  would  be  time 
wasted  without  aid  from  ample  notes  and  glossary,  by  light  of  which, 
applied  in  earlier  editions,  it  proves  a  curious  study  of  Florentine 
manners  two  centuries  ago ;  reflects  the  converse  and  gaieties  of  the 
osteria  and  wine-shop,  reports  all  the  slang  desirable  for  such  illustra- 
tion, and  strings  together  more  popular  proverbs  than  perhaps  ever  else- 
where found  their  way  into  verse :  one  may  count  seven  in  two  stanxas^ 
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that ,  first  among  similar  compositions  in  the  language ,  prove 
bat  heavy  reading,  notwithstanding  the  polished  dignity  of 
language  that  ennobles  their  utilitarian  subject,  and  the  pervad- 
ing idea  of  a  divine  Providence  that  neutralizes  the  pedantic 
effect  of  their  constant  apostrophies  to  mythologic  deities.  Such 
a  type  is  not  happily  chosen  for  imitation  :  but  Felice  Vicino  did 
not  hesitate  to  extend  the  subject  of  his  c  Baco  df  Seta  » 
(Silkworm)  over  four  cantos  of  blank  verse ,  sufficiently  smooth 
in  its  flow,  following-out  the  whole  natural  history  of  the  worm, 
the  vicissitudes  of  commerce  in  its  produce ,  and  progress  of  the 
manufacture  from  East  to  West,  by  way  of  Greece  and  Sicily, 
to  conclude  with  a  general  review  of  modern  improvements , 
commerce ,  steam ,  and  civil  engineering. 
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The  spirit  of  innovation ,  now  manifest  on  every  side  in 
Italy,  has  in  no  walk  of  her  literature  more  boldly  advanced 
than  in  the  drama ,  where  old  tradition  and  prescription  have 
been  so  assailed  as  now  to  appear  almost  eliminated.  Within  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  may  be  placed  the  birth  of  this  new 
school ,  which  has  defied  the  precedents  of  the  classic  Theatre, 
adhering  to  nature  and  simplicity,  and  preferriug  the  romantic 
in  incident,  the  modern  in  social  life, -for  a  class  of  creations 
altogether  foreign  to  the  domain  once  ruled  by  Alfieri.  The  first 
effective  impulse  may  be  ascribed  to  Manzoni ,  but  his  admira- 
ble historic  dramas  have  never  kept  place  on  the  stage ;  and 
except  the  «  Merope  »  of  Maffei ,  the  a  Oreste  »— «  Saul  >>— 
c  Mirra,  »  and  <x  Filippo  »  of  Alfieri ,  aud  a  few  by  Metastasio , 
scarcely  a  single  tragedy  belonging  to  the  earlier  period  now 
remains  in  the  repertory  of  Italian  management.  The  melodra- 
matic extravaganzas  of  Carlo  Gozzi  (once  immensely  successful 
at  Venice)  are  forgotten  ;  and  even  Goldoni ,  though  still  in  high 
favour,  is  becoming  less  familiar  on  this  stage  than  living  com- 
petitors in  comedy  or  domestic  drama— Giacometti ,  Bon,  Ghe- 
rardo  del  Testa ,  etc.  Niccolini ,  truly  supreme  among  the  living 
in  tragedy,  and  Delia  Vaile  (Duke  di  Ventignano)  have  some- 
times retained,  sometimes  laid  aside,  the  pseudo-classic  form, 
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with  its  artificial  restrictions ;  bet  in  spirit  both  partake  more 
of  the  romantic,  to  which,  indeed ,  the  finest  productions  by  the 

former  decidedly  pertain.  Of  Pellico's  tragedies ,  which  conform 
to  ancient  models ,  only  the  c  Francesca  di  Rimini  »  retains  its 
place  on  the  scene;  and  inferior  aspirants  who  hare  confined 
themselves  within  the  same  limitations ,  daring  recent  years  , 
have  had  nothing  more  than  local  or  transient  triumphs.  At  this 
transitionary  period  appears  appropriately  the  work  on  the  Ita- 
lian Theatre  by  a  well-known  writer,  versed  in  the  classics 
of  his  own  and  other  languages— Emiliani  Gindici ,  author  of 
a  history  of  Italian  Literature  in  universal  repute.  No  one  could 
be  belter  qualified  for  the  task  than  this  gentleman  ,  who  is 
of  Sicilian  birth ,  interested  in ,  but  not  belonging  to  the  poli- 
tical struggle  by  identification  with  any  parlies ,  of  genial,  expan- 
sive, attractive  character  and  style.  His  volume  on  this  national 
Theatre,  comprehensive  in  plan  and  entertaining  ,  shows  fall  est 
acquaintance  with  bis  theme ,  both  as  to  recondite  and  familiar 
walks ,  and  conveys  knowledge  gleaned  from  various  sources , 
not  condensed  in  any  other  pages.  Especially  complete  aod  intel- 
ligent is  bis  ret iew  of  the  mediaeval  sacred  drama ,  the  Mysteries, 
that  retained  popularity  in  Italy  longer  than  in  almost  any  land, 
with  literary  merits  unapproached  by  competitions  in  other  lan- 
guages. This  interesting  section  is  preceded  by  a  sketch  ,  care- 
folly  given ,  of  the  ancient  vicissitudes  passed  through  by  the 
drama ,  the  construction  of  the  theatre ,  and  its  most  renowned 
performances,  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  earliest  comedy  of  Christian  origin  ( though  indeed  no 
Christian  character}  is  identified  by  Giudici  in  the  <  Qumrulos  », 
wbich ,  precisely  on  the  model  of  Plaulus ,  has  been  ascribed  by 
some  critics  to  that  Latin  poet  himself,  bat  more  generally  to 
Ghildas ,  an  English  monk  of  the  sixth  century,  or  to  Vitale  of 
Blois ,  twelfth  century;  whilst  our  author,  on  what  grounds  he 
does  not  distinctly  state ,  determines  for  it  a  date  not  less  re- 
mote than  the  fourth — a  century  hitherto  not  supposed  to  have 
any  drama  properly  its  own.  The  plot  of  this,  comical  enough, 
nor  without  skill  in  working-op,  bears  no  traces  of  the  reli* 
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gioas  ideas  or  distinctive  manners  of  i(s  age :  Quarulus ,  son 
of  Eoclion  (a  name  from  Plautus),  Mandragorus,  a  false  magician 
and  parasite,  and  the  tatelary  Lar  of  the  house,  playing  the 
conspicuous  parts;  and  the  question  of  an  inheritance,  stolen  and 
«  recovered,  being  the  main  interest  of  plot.  As  to  moral ,  there 
is  here  no  analogy  with  the  six  Latin  dramas  by  the  German 
nan  Roswitha  ,  of  the  tenth  century,  who  set  out  with  the 
declared  purpose  of  popularising  more  respectable  sdbjects , 
stories  of  saints  and  martyrs,  «  in  the  manner  of  Terence  ». 
Evidences  of  a  form  of  sacred  entertainment ,  precursor  to  the 
more  finished  Mystery  Play,  are  traceable  early  as  the  eleventh 
centory,  both  in  Italy  and  France.  The  idea  was  carried  out 
more  formally,  and  with  higher  sanction,  even  at  Rome,  by 
the  company  of  the  Gonfalone,  founded  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tary,  with  express  object  of  representing  the  passion  during 
Holy  Week;  and  these  strange  performances  continued  for  about 
three  hundred  years  to  be  annually  given  in  the  Colosseum  ,  till 
the  last  repetition  ,  on  Good  Friday,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.  Several  times  printed,  once  at  Florence,  1524,  the 
composition  is  mentioned  by  Tiraboschi  as  extant  under  the 
title  «  La  Rappresenlaxione  del  Nostro  Signor  Gesu  Cristo ,  la 
quale  si  rappresenta  nel  Collosqp  di  Roma  tl  Venerdi  Santo, 
con  la  sua  santissiraa  Risurrezione  istoriata  ».  Turning  to  per- 
sonal reminiscences,  I  may  cite  the  example  of  the  little  S.  Car- 
lino  Theatre  at  Naples,  where  dramatised  subjects  from  the  Old 
Testament  are  usually  acted  in  Lent,  by  way  of  compound 
between  the  sacred  and  profane;  and  I  have  been  edified,  in 
a  theatre  of  twopenny  calibre  at  Frascati,  by  the  story  of 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  ,  a  young  lady  in  brae  silk  and  span- 
gles enacting  the  patriarch  I  The  life-size  groups  in  wax  and 
wood,  exhibited  by  artificial  light,  that  still  draw  crowds  to 
churches  where  holy  themes  are  thus  presented  during  the 
octaves  of  Christmas  and  All  Saints  at  Rome  and  Naples ,  and 
the  martyrdoms  thus  illustrated  in  cemeteries  at  the  former 
city,  seem  to  evince  a  state  of  popular  feeling  that  would  at 
this  day  be  ready  to  accept  and  be  edified  by  the  mysfery-per- 
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formances  not  less  than  was  the  case  four  centuries  ago.  Un- 
changed  also  is  the  benignant  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the 
Church ,  boundless  in  her  toleration  for  all  that  expresses  or 
appeals  to  piety,  whether  in  the  most  cultivated  or  rudest 
social  walks. 

About  the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa ,  whether  earlier  or 
later  in  the  twelfth  century  it  is  difficult  and  unnecessary  to 
decide  (seeing  how  little  transmutation  society  passed  through 
within  that  epoch),  appeared  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
celebrated  achievements  of  the  acted  sacred  drama ,  the  «  Ludus 
Paschalis  de  Adventu  et  Inleritu  Antichrist!  »,  of  great  length , 
complicated  pageantry,  aud  numerous  groupings:  the  protago- 
nist ,  «  Antichrist  *>,  presented  in  all  the  stages  of  his  evil  and 
mysterious  career,  going  forth  as  a  kipg ,  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  assisted  by  two  potent  counsellors ,  Heresy  and  Hypo- 
crisy, overcoming  (he  King  of  Jerusalem  to  usurp  his  throne, 
on  which  eminence  he  is  obeyed  and  worshipped  by  the 
mighty  of  earth ,  who  are  deluded  by  lying  wonders — though 
when  it  is  attempted  to  raise  the  dead  the  power  of  the  impostor 
fails,  and  he  has  recourse  to  deception— till ,  at  Jast,  in  the 
full  career  of  iniquitous  triumph ,  Antichrist  is  annihilated  by 
Divine  intervention  ,  and  the  Christian  commonwealth  undeceiv- 
ed. In  this  performance  onfy  the  Latin  was  used,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  word  eanere  leads  Giudici  to  conclude  that  the 
whole  may  have  been  declaimed  in  a  sort  of  chant.  As  to 
that  spectacle  at  Florence ,  on  the  bridge  over  (he  Arno , 
described  by  Villani  (/ourleenth  century),  whose  infernal  pa- 
geantry ended  in  realities  truly  tragic ,  when  numbers  lost  life 
by  the  falling  of  the  overcrowded  scaffolds ,  it  is  inferred  by 
him ,  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  Roscoe ,  that  this  was  no 
mere  pantomimic  display,  but  a  dramatic  pageant  with  writ- 
ten dialogue.  To  the  same  period  belongs  Albertino  Mossato , 
(1261-1330)  who,  for  his  Latin  prose  and  verse,  received  the 
poetic  laurel  crown,  and  has  left  a  history  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.,  several  epistles  and  elegies ,  besides  two  tragedies, 
both  with  chorus ,  and  on  the  model  of  Seneca— a  Achilleis  » 
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(whose  chief  interlocutors  are  Paris  and  Hecuba),  and  «  Ecce- 
riifc  »,  on  the  story  of  the  infamous  tyrant ,  Ezielino  Romano, 
lord  of  Verona  and  Padua— sombre  and  rugged ,  though  indeed 
vigorous  compositions ,  in  which  there  is  no  real  acUon — only 
dialogue,  metrical  declamation,  and  narrative.  The  former  winds 
up,  after  propounding  sceptical  and  materialistic  theories  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Helen's  lover,  with  this  profession  of  absolute 
fatality,  in  the  lyric  form  uuohapgeabiy  preserved  by  the  Chorus: 

Non  ipse  Deos  mutare  potest 
Quidquid  fatis  nectitur  altis. 

But  more  curious  and  striking  is  the  «  Eccerinis  »,  like  the 
fonser  in  five  acta,  though  extending  over  not  more  than  sixteen 
Mo  pages  (l).  Scarcely  less  inadmissible,  on  grounds  of  delicacy, 
into  the  «  Mysterious  Mother  »  by  Horace  Walpole,  this  grim 
kigedy  opens  with  a  scene  of  ghastly  confidences,  between  Adhe- 
leiti ,  the  Countess ,  and  her  sons  EzseUnus  and  Alberieus ,  the 
import  of  her  disclosures  leading  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
toy  are  offspring  of  a  Deity  greater  than  the  father  of  Romulus 
aad  Remus.  Without  apology  or  preamble ,  the  author  then  lays 
aside  the  tragic  buskin  to  assume  the  style  of  narrative  in  verse ; 
but  then  follows  the  finest ,  indeed  a  thrillingly  awful  scene 
(focrtfed,  not  declaimed),  when  EiieUno,  in  a  dark  chamber 
°f  the  Romano  caslle,  declares  his  denial  of  Christ,  his  hatred 
°f the  Cross,  invokes  Lucifer,  his  father,  Proserpine,  the  Furies, 
**d  adjures  ( like  Lady-Macbeth )  all  the  infernal  spirits  to  come 
and  fill  bis  soul  with  wrath  and  hatred ,  that  he  may  prove  the 
"urge  of  mankind : 

Annuo ,  Satan  1  et  filium  talem  proba  1 

best  scene ,  after  the  dramatic  action  is  resumed ,  is  that 
confronting  the  tyrant  with  a  friar,  Lucas,  in  effective  opposition 

it)  to  the  old  edition  at  the  Marucelli  Library,  Florence.  t$ 
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of  the  theologic  piety  of  (he  age  with  this  abstract  of  monstroos 
wickedness ;  and  most  singular  is  the  totally  new  aspect  here 
given  to  Ezzelino,  not  through  force  of  compunction  or-  con- 
science-stricken fears ,  bat  through  his  acquiescence  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  Jriar,  admitting  the  religions  view  of  his  own 
deserts  and  destinies ,  and  backing  by  citations  from  the  Old 
Testament  the  theory  of  his  vocation  ,  appointed  by  Heaven , 
like  Saul,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Pharaoh,  for  the  punishment  of  the 
world,  as  was  also  Nero  «r  of  happy  memory  ».  But  far  more 
popular  than  any  such  dramatised  horrors1  in  imitation  of  the 
antique,  was  the  Mystery*  or  Morality,  no  longer  in  the  dead, 
but  in  living  languages ,  acted  in  churches ,  cemeteries ,  or  the 
chief  piazzas  of  cities,  and  in  some  instances  with  costliness  far 
beyond  the  spectacles  of  any  modern  stage.  At  Palermo  about 
12,000  ducats  were  spent  for  every  performance  of  the  «  Atlo 
della  Pinta  »,  so;called  from  the  church,  now  destroyed,  S.  Maria 
Dtpicta,  in  which  it  took  place— «  Atto  »  having  here  the  same 
application  as  in  the  «  Autos  Sacramentales  »  of  Calderon.  This 
spectacular  piece  comprised  the  entire  story  of  the  Creation ,  of 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  and  other  principal  events  from  the 
Canonical  books,  down  to  the  Incarnation  ,  also  included.  A  still 
grander  Sicilian  performance  was  the  «  Morlorio  di  Cristo  », 
which,  on  reduced  scale,  Giudici  tells  us  he  has  seen  in  pro- 
vincial towns  of  that  island  during  Lent;  supplying  another  re- 
port of  its  modern  revival  in  a  letter  from  Stgnor  Vigo,  a  learned 
citizien  of  Catania,  who,  in  1820,  himself  figured  on  the  scene 
in  the  part  of  Pontius  Pilate  when  this  drama  was  acted  at  Aci 
Reale,  in  which  pretty  town  on  the  eastern  coast  its  production 
in  earlier  ages  used  to  attract  such  crowds  that  all  Sieily  might 
be  said  to  form  the  audience  1  the  stage  being  a  lofty  platform,  200 
palms  square,  on  the  piazza  before  the  Cathedral ,  so  disposed 
that  that  church  and  the  Senate-house  (or  municipal  palace) 
served  the  purpose  of  decoration ,  and  from  (heir  portals  issued 
the  numerous  processions  to  fill  the  swelling  scene.  The  dread 
consummation  of  the  story  was  represented,  with  reverential 
reserve ,  simply  by  display  of  the  dead  figure  on  the  cross ,  with- 
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out  attempting  the  dialogue  of  the  awful  hoar*  preceding ;  but 
one  tan  scarcely  read  without  a  shock  the  dramatis  penonm,  so 
strangely  mixing  sacred  with  profane ,  «*-the  twelve  Apostles ,  a 
male  and  she-ass ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Devil,  Faith,  Hope, 
Repentance,  besides  another  name  one  may  best  omit  in  such 
association.  Later,  and  nearer  approximating  to  modern  style,  is 
the  Drama  in  Italian  octave  stanzas ,  of  which  several  specimens 
are  extant ,  bat  none ,  it  seems ,  more  ancient ,  where  aalhorship 
is  ascertainable ,  than  the  fifteenth  century,  the  language  of  many 
beautiful  and  finished ,  with  little  in  treatment  of  holy  subjects 
that  could  offend  the  sentiment  of  our  own  times.  Of  these ,  se- 
feral  are  given  at  full  in  the  appendix  to  his  work  by  Giudtci, 
who,  with  judicious  deference  to  the  interest  of  his  theme,  here 
drops  the  author  to  become  simply  editor.  One  with  the  edifying 
preamble,  «  Here  beginneth  a  Miracle  of  Our  Lady :  that  is  to 
say,  the  Representation  of  Stella  » ,  is  a  long ,  eventful ,  and 
affecting  story  of  injored  innocence  calumniated  and  suffering , 
till  finally  brought  triumphant  through  all  disasters  to  the  happy 
issue  required  by  poetic  justice.  Another,  of  similar  calibre  and 
moral ,  c  Santa  Uliva  »,  has  the  same  subject  as  a  well-known 
French  mystery,  «  Ua  Miracle  de  Notre  Dame  »,  following  out 
the  wonderful  adventures  of  a  saintly  princess ,  who  cuts  off  her 
bands  to  escape  from  the  impious  suit  of  her  father,  the  Empe- 
ror, infatuately  bent  on  marrying  his  own  daughter :  twice  expos- 
ed to  perish  in  a  forest,  twice  thrown ,  shut  up  in  a  chest,  into 
the  sea ,  she  is  at  last  restored  to  dignities ,  peace ,  4nd  honours , 
reunited  to  her  unjustly-jealous  husband ,  the  Ring  of  Spain , 
and  reconciled  to  her  repentant  father  af  Rome ,  whither  the 
family  group  have  been  mysteriously  attracted.  «  Abraham  and 
Isaac  v ,  an  affecting  and  natural  treatment  of  the  story  in  the 
same  rhyming  octaves ,  is  by  Fea  Belcari ,  a  Florentine  noble 
( deceased  1484) ;  by  whom  also  is  the  «  Annunciation  »,  superior 
perhaps  to  all  the  rest  in  pathos  and  poetic  finish ,  introducing 
prophets  and  sibyls  beside  the  Holy  Family,  and  winding  up 
with  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin ,  in  terxines ,  worthy  almost  any 
Italian  poet  of  the  best  epoch.  «  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  *  is  by 
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Lorenzo  de' Medici ,  in  that  coldly  polished  style  peculiar  to  his 
other  compositions,  and  presenting  the  story  of  the  brother  mar- 
tyrs, who  suffered  under  Julian  the  Apostate ,  the  death  of  that 
emperor  being  (to  accord  with  the  early  church-legend)  caused 
by  a  celestial  dart  from  the  clouds ,  shot ,  in  this  version  of  the 
story,  by  the  beatified  warrior,  SLMercurius;  and  the  last  words 
in  his  mouth  are :  «  Galilean ,  thou  hast  conquered  1  »  «  S.  Gio- 
vanni Gualberto  v9  once  very  popular  at  Florence,  dramatises 
not  inaptly  the  story  of  the  Vallombrosan  founder,  and  his  con- 
version aftet  pardoning  his  brother's  murderer,  doomed  by  bis 
vow  to  vengeance,  but  spared  in  reverence  for  the  solemn  com- 
memoration of  the  day,  Good  Friday,  when  the  injurer  falls  into 
the  power  of  the  injured,  «  The  Seven  Sleepers  *,  beginning  in 
the  reign  of  Decius  and  ending  in  that  of  Tbeodosius,  displays  skill 
in  the  management  of  a  mystical  story,  which  may  be  considered 
allegoric  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Christianity  and  its  transforming 
virtues  towards  the  social  state  in  those  primitive  ages.  And  ihe 
«  Nativity  »,  one  of  the  longest  and  most  varied  in  grouping  , 
is  noticeable  for  the  blending ,  quite  on  Shakespearian  principle, 
of  the  low  comic  with  the  lofty-serious,  the  prattle  of  the  simple 
shepherds  and  their  good  wives  contrasted  with  the  sublime  utter- 
ances of  Scriptural  characters.  Arriving  at  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance,  when  the  Pagan  in  taste  begins  to  affect  all  things* 
and  naive  characteristics  vanish  with  the  inartificial  piety  that 
inspired  the  works  tbey  distinguish,  we  come  at  last  to  the  in- 
cipient efforts  of  the  modern  Italian  drama— first,  in  fact,  no- 
thing else  than  what  would  now  be  considered  opera,  with  chorus- 
es,  sung  to  accompaniment:  the  earliest  example  of  which  is 
,  the  «  Orfeo  »,  written  by  Priiziano,  1483,  at  the  request  of  Car- 
dinal Francesco  Goosaga ,  and  .  actually  completed  in  two  days,  to 
be  performed  at  the  court  of  Mantua-the  plot  scanty,  the  dialogue 
moulded  upon  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil,  and  with  graces  of  style, 
that  might  have  pleaded  against  the  purpose ,  at  one  time  en- 
tertained by  its  author,  of  consigning  it  to  the  flames.  Lyric 
metre  and  rhyme  are  preserved  almost  throughout,  and  occa- 
sionally is  pot  a  Latin  couplet  into  the  mouth  of  Orphens,  not- 
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withstanding  which  affectation  there  is  a  charm ,  like  that  of 
some  classic  relief,  in  the  whole.  Turning  to  Giudici's  other 
work,  on  Italian  literature,  I  rind  he  does  not  there  give  this 
precedence ,  as  usually  allowed ,  to  the  «  Orfeo  » ,  but  shows 
(hat  its  production  was  preceded',  in  the  theatre  of  the  Estensq 
Court,  by  that  of  the  «  Timone  Misantropo  »  by  Boiardo,  the 
c  Fiiostrata  e  Panfila  »  of  Antonio  da  Pisloia ,  the  «  Gefalo  »  of 
Niccola  da  Correggio.  On  the  other  hand ,  Tiraboschi  and  Gesare 
Canto  («  Storia  Universale  »)  both  consider  the  melodrama  by 
Mziano  as  the  first  representation ,  strictly  speaking  theatrical 
(according  to  modern  phraseology ) ,  written  and  adapted  for  a 
regular  stage. 

The  able  work  by  Giudici  leaves  its  subjeet  on  the  threshold 
of  the  period  when  the  Middle  Ages  begin  to  merge  into  the 
modern ,  the  ancient  Mysteries  and  Moralities  gradually  to  give 
place  to  the  profane  and  more  splendidy  produced  tiraraa,  and 
the  historic  or  melodramatic  stage,  according  to  modern  princi- 
ples, to  become  first  the  entertainment  of  courts,  finally  that 
of  the  public  in  general,  with  a  degree  of  pomp  and  ingenious  me- 
chanism  compared  to  which  the  English  theatre  Shakespeare  then 
lived  to  tread  must  have  seemed  barbaric  and  infantile*  Yet  still 
did  the  sacred  keep  its  place  beside  the  profane,  conformably  to 
the  religious  temper  of  the  people  and  of  the  Church  in  Italy.  The 
• Resurrection  »  was  produced  as  a  spectacle  (perhaps  not  strictly 
dramatic)  by  the  Franciscan  Friars,  in  1475,  before  about  80,000 
spectators;  and  in  1571  the  performance  of  «  Saul  »  extended  over 
foer  days,  with  600  persons,  though  by  far  the  greater  part  mutes, 
on  the  stage;  whilst  at  Rome,  early  as  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV, 
(1471-84),  the  comedies  of  Terence  and  Plautus  were  acted  un- 
der direction  of  Pomponio  Leto  to  court-audiences ,  and  lhe«  Ca- 
tondra  »  of  Bibbiena  entertained  Leo  X.,  who  used  to.  sum- 
mon annually,  for  theatricals  at  the  Vatican ,  the  Acadamicians 
dtifias*{,  a  company  formed  in  that  century,  at  Siena,  with  a 
view  to  dramatic  performances,  soon  noted  for  the  magnificence 
°f  toeir  m<fe-en-wi«e.The  «  Catandra  »  is  indeed  a  strange  pro- 
duction from  the  pen  of  a  Cardinal;  and  if  its  picture  of  manners 
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truly  reflect  the  Rome  of  that  day  (where  the  scene  is  laid)  then 
roust  the  Eternal  City,  under  Leo,  have  little  improved  on  ber 
precedents  under  Tiberias.  In  tragedy  we  Gnd  the  antique  form 
still  strictly  preserved  by  Trissi no  in  his  «  Sofonisba  »,  which  , 
though  inflated  and  declamatory,  has  passages  of  beauty,  and 
majestic  lines  pronounced  by  a  Chorus  in  rhymed  lyrie  metre, 
as  is  also  used  occasionally  by  the  Heroine,  no  division  inta 
scenes  or  acts  being  here  admitted.  By  the  time  of  the  Medici 
Popes  the  national  theatre  had  developed  into  the  system  and 
constructive  forms  of  the  present  day;  and  items  of  cost,  stilt 
extant,  give  some  idea  of  the  munificence  lavished  upon  it  A 
single  performance  of  the  above-named  «  Sofonisba  »,  ordered  by 
the  Cardinal  d'  Este ,  consumed  10,000  ducats ;  aqd  expressly  for 
producing  the  «  Antigone  »,  by  Delmonte ,  Palladio  received 
commission  from  one  of  the  <r  societies  of  representation  i,  ori- 
ginating in  the  fifteenth  century  at  Venice,  for  a  theatre  con- 
structed in  wood,  in  the  atrium  of  a  monastery  at  Vicenza,  where 
the  twelve  scenes  required  for  this  single  performance  were 
painted  by  F.  Zuccaro.  But  especially  on  the  lyric  stage  were 
the  appliances  of  pomp  and  contrivances  of  ingenuity  notable , 
so  that  i  even  in  the  infancy  of  both  ( as  till  the  present  day) . 
the  opera  threw  into  shade  the  national  drama  of  Italy.  Market! 
among  performances  approaching  the  character  now  understood 
in  the  term  operatic,  was  the  «  Orbecche  »,  by  Cintio  Giraldi , 
represented  in  the  author's  house  at  Ferrara,  before  the  Duke 
Ercole  d*  Este  II.,  with  music  by  Alfonso  di  Viola ,  in  15*1 ;  aed 
the  «  Sagriftcio  »  of  Beccari ,  the  «  Aretusa  »  of  Lollio ,  were 
harmonised  by  the  same  composer,  the  first  celebrated  for,  and 
probably  first  to  imagine,  the  union  of  song  with  declamation. 
The  «  Orfeo  »  of  Poliziano  was  performed  with  the  greatest, 
attainable  variety  of  instrumental  accompaniment— harps ,  cla- 
rions ,  violins ,  viols  ,  contrabassi ,  sackbuts ,  flutes ,  pipes*  or- 
gans ,  in  adaptation  of  each  to  the  character,  grave  of  tender., 
terrible  or  pathetic ,  of  the  personages  and  passages  in  its  Ubr&to* 
As  to  morals,  the  transition  was  indeed  boldly  and  rapidly 
effected  from  the  religious  to  1be  licentious;  and  if  in  tragedy 
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was  maintained  a  measured  and  solemn  decorum ,  in  comedy  one 
Deed  only  glance  at  such  scenes  as  came  from  (he  pen  of  Ma- 
chiavtJH,  to  behold  the  defiance  of  decency,  (be  cynical  disregard 
of  virtuous  reserves ,  not  much  more  considered  by  Firenzuolo, 
though  a  monk ,  than  by  the  author  of  the  a  Principe  ».  De- 
scending (he  stream  of  years,  we  find  an  activity  quite  aston- 
ishing in  (his  province  of  Kalian  letters ;  but  scarce  any  equal 
sustaining  of  power  to  secure,  in  a  solidly-founded  permanent 
drama,  the  genoine  expression  of  national  life.  And  hence  the 
rarity  at  the  present  day  of  these  plays,  long  banished  from  the 
stage,  no  collection  of  which,  even  in  fragmentary  beauties, 
bag  effected  for  (he  early  Kalian  the  service  rendered  by  Charles 
Lamb. to  the  early  English  drama;  (1)  and  (he  modern  editions  of 
this  Theatre,  for  the  most  part,  comprise  only  pieces  of  modern 
origin.  About  four  thousand  tragedies  and  comedies,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  sane  century,  were  comprised  in  the  library  bequeath- 
ed, 1750,  to  the  Dominicans  at  Venice,  by  Apostolo  Zeno> 
who  preceded  lietastasio  in  giving  dignity  and  poetic  finish  to 
the  lyric  theatre,  but  whose  once  popular  melodramas  ( some  on 
Biblical  subjects ,  «  Daniel  »,  «  Ezechia  »,  «  Joseph  *,  «  Sisera  ») 
are  aow  scarce  remembered  even  by  name;  a  .fate  shared 
alike  by  those  of  Carlo  Gozxi,  whom  Baretti  had  the  ludicrous 
hardihood  to  «xlol  as  «  (be  most  wonderful  genius  manifested 
in  any  age  or  country  since  Shakespeare  1 »  This  is  not  the  place 
to  follow  out  the  phases  of  the  Kalian  theatre  in  past  centuries; 
till  (he  end  of  the  seventeenth  they  may  be  examined  in  the 
pages  of  Tiraboschi ;  and  for  the  eighteenth  we  may  refer  to 
to  same  Baretti'e  entertaining  picture  of  life  in  this  country , 
« Git  Ualiani ,  »  originally  written  in  English,  and  afterwards 
in  his  own  language;  or  with  still  more  confidence  to  the  let- 
ters and  essays  of  Gasparo  Gozzi ,  interspersed  with  full  and 
lively  details  respecting  the  theatricals  of  his  time  in  northern 
Ualy ,  particularly  Venice ;  while ,  for  the  modes  and  exhibi- 

«)•  Maflfei's  «  Teatro  Italiano  » (Verona ,  iW3)~does  indeed  supply 
rnucb  towards  this  object. 
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lions  of  Ihe  public  stage  in  chief  cities ,  may  be  consulted  La- 
landed  anonymoos  «  Voyage  d'on  Francois  en  Italic  »  (17611, 6) , 
where  we  have  canons  reminiscences  of* the  eight  theatres  then 
in  activity  at  Rome— e.  g.  the  ticket-receiver  at  the  entrances , 
always  masked,  in  order  to  observe  and  interfere  with  any 
disputes  about  places ,  protected  by  this  incognito  from  private 
resentments — striking  comment  on  the  local  morals  of  the  day  1 
and  the  general  practice  at  the  Opera ,  if  not  on  other  stages , 
of  female  parts  being  sustained  by  males ,  with  voices  of  simi- 
lar quality ,  produced  by  the  same  degrading  means ,  as  at  this 
day  in  the  Papal  chapel,  c  II  en  est  de  meme  des  danses  (adds 
the  philosophic  tourist) ;  elles  sent  exlcutees  par  des  jeanes 
1  acteurs  deguisls  en  femmes  ou  habilles  en  hommes.  »  Daring 
that  century  reigned  supreme  the  CommedHa  dtlVArte,  said  to  he 
derived  from  the  Roman  Alellana,  and  centering  its  groups 
round  typical  personages  whose  humorous  sallies  were  in  great 
part  left  to  the  spontaneous  wit  of  the  acter,  and  each  of 
whofn  stood  for  a  particular  province  or  class— thus  Panlatone 
was  the  Venetian  merchant ;  Dotlore ,  the  Boiogneee  physician ; 
GeUomino,  the  Roman  fop;  Spaviento,  the  Neapolitan  boHy; 
PollicineUo,  the  ApuH an  jester ;  Giangurlo,  the  Calabriair  pea- 
saut;  Beltrami,  the  Milanese  Simpleton;  BrigheUa,  the  Fetra- 
rese  basy-body;  Arlecchino,  the  Bergamasque  servant;  and  we 
still  see  at  Rome  the  G<mandra,  a  priggish  gentleman  of  the 
old  school;  elsewhere  the  Gianduja,  a  Piedmontese  oddity;  and 
throughout  Italy,  but  most  conspicuous  at  Naples  t  the  indispen- 
sable Polcinello.  Before  leaving  this  period  our  regards  might 
linger  on  another  scene,  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  we  might  long 
to  enjoy,  by  retrospective  glimpse  into  the  drawiagroom  of  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  one  night  in  November,  178*,  the  *  Anti- 
gone »  of  Alfleri,  with  the  part  of  Cremle  impersonated  by  the 
author ,  Bmone  by  the  Duke  Odescalcbi ,  Cert  by  his  Duchess , 
and  the  heroine  herself  by  Ottavia  Odescalcbi ,  whom  Alfieri 
compliments  as  the  «  majestic  Duchess  of  Zagarolo. »  By  no  means 
has  the  Church  in  Italy  frowned  upon  the  stage,  or  adopted  the 
stern  denouncements  common  to  her  ancient  Fathers,  Latin  and 
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Greek.  On  the  other  hand,  ecclesiastics  largely  contributed, 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ,  to  the  drama 
of  this  language ;  and  in  Sicily  almost  all  the  more  popular 
legends  and  stories  of  saintly  patrons  to  localities  hare  been 
dramatised  ,  many  by  clergymen ,  as  Scamacca ,  a  Jesuit ,  if  ho 
produced  altogether  fifty  tragedies ,  sacred  and  profane  4n  sub- 
ject. To  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  pertain  the 
tragedies  composed  ( I  believe  not  all  published )  by  two  Car- 
dinals ,  Sforza  Pallavtcino  and  Delfino ,  the  Patriarch  of  Aqui- 
leja.  The  «  Adamo,  »  by  Andreini ,  «w  actor  ,  produced  on  toe 
Milanese  stage ,  and  witnessed  by  Milton  ,  is  said ,  perhaps  with 
little  truth ,  to  have  left  impressions  that  entered  suggestively 
into  Ihe  conception  of  the  «  Paradise  Lost  ».. 

In  1853  the  Papal  Government  appointed  a  committee  for 
examining  and  adjudging  priies  to  original  dramatic  composi- 
tions recommended  by  moral  and  literary  merits,  in  this  follow- 
ing ihe  example  more  energetically  carried  out  at  Turin. 
What  the  effects  on  the  subsequent  interests  or  character  of  * 
the  theatre  in  Rome  it  is  difficult  to  say ,  as  really  nothing  has 
been  manifest;  whilst  in  the  northern  capital  the  premiaii  pie- 
I  ces  are  frequently  appearing ,  at  once  to  take  their  place  in  the 
recognised  national,  if  not  truly  classic  drama,  to  which  .  in- 
deed ,  many  deserve  being  assigned.  3000  francs  are  annually 
reserved  from  the  fund  thus  appropriated,  in  Piedmont,  for  pre- 
miation  of  three  original  dramas ,  after  the  test  of  production 
with  successful  results  on  the  stage  at  Torin,  where,  in  1854, 
the  Society  of  Dramatic  Authors  resolved  to  nominate  and  send 
delegates  into  the  several  Italian  states  and  chief  provinces,  for 
the  Roman  appointing  the  Marquis  Gioacchino  Pepoli ,  for  the 
Genovesato,  Signor  Chiossone,  a  well-known  writer  for  the 
stage ;  and  at  the  same  sessionw  as  determined  the  establishment 
of  a  journal ,  the  plan  and  prospectus  of  which  were  entrusted 
to  Brofferto ,  La  Farina ,  Sabbalini-*all  popular  literati.  The  go- 
ternment  of  liberated  Tuscany,  in  July  '00,  created  a  com* 
oittto  of  four,  including  Dall'Ongaro,  and  others  of  wall-known 
name ,  for  similar  interests ,  with  right  to  dispose  of  2000  francs 
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annually  in  premiation  of  dramas,  and  iOOO  francs' for  the  best 
piece  brought  out  every  year ,  not  on  a  public  stage ,  but  at  the 
little  theatre  of  the  Aecademay  for  encouragement  of  histrionic 
art ,  whose  performances ,  by  very  young  aspirants ,  are  given 
on  Sunday  mornings,  in  daylight ,  before  audiences  of  the  invited. 

With  the  strongly-marked  changes  in  the  physiognomy  of 
Italian  literature  generally ,  those  of  the  drama  have  been  such , 
in  recent  years,  as  to  escape  no  attentive  observer;  and  we 
might  date  the  rise  of  this  completely  new  school  within  the 
period  of  great  political  events ,  between  1830-48 ,  taking  into 
account  the  influences  of  reawakened  nationality  in  aim  and 
feeling,  emancipation  from  censorial  restraints,  and  another 
cause  (of  some  effect  unquestionably) ,  in  the  increasing  appre- 
ciation of  northern  works ,  the  more  extended  acquaintance  with 
the  German  and  English.  Within  late  seasons  we  have  seen 
Shakespeare  become  a  favourite  on  the  Italian  scene,  in  the 
versions  of  Carcano,  correct  beyond  expectation,  though  indeed 
modified  by  the  contrasted  genius  of  the  theatre  and  idiom  thus 
familiarised  with  a  stranger;  and  after  seeing  the  HamUt  and 
Othello  of  Tommaso  Salvtni ,  the  Macbeth  of  Ernesto  Rossi ,  I 
cannot  but  class  those  performances  among  the  most  deeply  im- 
pressive within  my  recollections  of  any  stage.  The  foreign 
triumphs  of  Adelaide  Rtstori  have  certainly  awakened  a  feeling  of 
more  stimulated  interest  in  national  tragedy,  and  admiration,  not 
indeed  new,  but  far  from  being  so  emphatically  or  generally  ma- 
nifest towards  this  great  actress  before  her  ultramontane  suc- 
cesses. To  this  we  owe  various  efforts  by  writers  of  abilities  , 
who  have  produced  scenes  of  high  pathetic  interest ,  suited  to 
excite  the  terror  or  pity  so  powerfully  commanded  by  her  talents » 
with  express  view  to  her  impersonations— as  the  «  Giudttla  »  of 
GiacometU ,  the  «  Gamma  b  of  Moo ta Belli ,  the  «  Cassandra  »  of 
Somma—  the  two  former  among  the  most  effective  and  highly 
wrought  Italian  tragedies ;  the  last  a  feeble  and  confused  treat- 
ment of  its  subject ,  in  which  we  may  wonder  at  such  mistakes 
respecting  antique  usages  as  the  cinerary  urn  of  Iphigenia  pla- 
ced in  the  temple  of  Apollo ,  the  lights  perpetually  burning  oa  a 
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Pagan  attar  t  leas  surprising  indeed  than  other  historic  licences 
loo  frequent  pa  Ibis  scene— 99  the  transformation  of  David  Rizito 
(in  an  otherwise  praiseworthy  tragedy  by  Count  Amaio  da  Bren- 
na)  into  a  prime  minister  and  invincible  knight  at  awns ;  or  that 
of  the  Prince  ,  nephew  to  our  Henry  III  ,  who  was  murdered  at 
Vilerbo,  1270 ,  into  a  reigning  King  of  England  »  in  the  «  Guido 
di  Montfort  »  of  Seslini !  Into  the  merits  of  that  tragedy  by  Mon- 
lanelli,  I  need  not  enter,  its  success  having  been  decisive  in 
Europe's  first  cities;  bat  may  record  my  impression  ,  after  seeing 
Dug  great  actress  in  almost  every  character  made  peculiarly  her 
owe,  that,  in  lis  finest  scenes,  Camma  affords  occasion  for  more 
cmeeatrated  power  and  passion  ihan  is  displayed  by  her  in  any 
oilier  part,  eicept  the  Mirm.  Scarcely  could  tragic  performance 
reveal  mora  terribly  the  tempests  of  the  soul ,  the  dread  realities 
of  an  inner  life  struck  by  lightnings*  than  the  transitions  by 
which  the  tenderly  loving  woman  is  here  transformed  into  an 
arengiog  Nemesis.  1  have  seen  enough  of  RiBlori,  through  many 
years,  to  be  satisfied  that  note— and  indeed  only  since  her  ultra- 
montane suecessess— has  her  genius  passed  into  its  highest  phase, 
anterior  to  which  we  had  but  glimpses  of  its  capacities  rand 
that  the  tempests  of  passion ,  the  conflicts  and  tumults  of  the 
awl,  no*  calmer  pathos  or  mere  tenderness  (as  in  the  favourite 
parts  of  her  earlier  career)  are  distinctive  of  the  sphere  in  which 
her  potent  skill  can  assert  itself.  The  «  Duchessa  di  San  Giu- 
liano  »,  also  written  for  and  dedicated  to  Ristori ,  by  G.  Pieri , 
who  has  wen  celebrity  by  political  songs  and  ballads  ,  is  the  dra- 
matisation of  a  reality  4n  the  year  1637-the  story  of  Veronica  Cybo, 
married  into  the  Salviati  family,  who,  discovering  the  affection 
ot  her  husband  for  a  woman  of  low  station ,  ordered  the  mur- 
der of  her  rival,  after  many  straggles  and  pangs,  here  depicted 
with  pathos.  The  decline  of  the  pseudo-classic  has  been  slowly  but 
surely  accomplishing  in  this  theatre ,  though  its  forms  and  pre* 
ctyts  were  maintained ,  by  accredited  authorities,  long  after  the 
ascendancy  of  Alfteri  had  ceased ;  and  little  sign  of  coming  in- 
novation appears  in  the  scenes  of  Pellico,  or  even  the  earlier 
tragedies  of  NiocolinL;  while  Marenco  proposed  to  unite  the  etas- 
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sic  and  historic  *  bat  only  secured  permanent  favour  for  bis  «  Pia 
de'Tolomraei  »,  and  that  mainly  through  the  v  acting  of  Rislori, 
just  as  the  «•  Medea  »  of  Delia  Valle ,  alike  on  the  olden  model, 
has  owed  its  popnlarity  in  great  part  to  Carolina  Santoni— now 
chief  auxitiar  in  the  corps  collected  round  herself  by  the  former 
lady.  To  that  company  is  regularly  attached  Signor  Giacometti,' 
first  in  successes  and  proiiGc  power  among  writers  of  the  day 
for  this  stage,  in  tragedy,  comedy,  serious  domestic  drama ,  in 
metrical  and  prose  dialogue ,  always  evincing  ready  abilities , 
versatility,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  scene.  Such  liberties 
as  he  lakes  with  history  in  bis  «  Elizabeth  Queen  of  England  * 
may  be  demurred  to ;  but  in  this  respect  other  Italian  dramatists 
allow  themselves  still  more  startling  latitude.  The  «  Abimelech  » , 
by  Ippotito  d'Asti ,  is  one  of  the  last  instances  of  a  biblical  sub- 
ject dramatised ,  and  with  pathos  that  secured  its  success  when 
acted  in  Rome,  by  a  (Stretch  of  toleration  rather  singular,  in  '59. 
With  pleasure  may  be  hailed  the  partial  restoration  of  the  Cho- 
rus ,  an  element  so  grandly  conspicuous  in  the  tragedies  of  Man- 
zoni ,  in  the  Amaldo  of  Niccolini ,  not  indeed  generally  adopted 
by  living  dramatists ,  but  in  its  lyric  form  imitated  with  fine 
effect  in  some  scenes  of  Giacometli's  Giudilta.  Without  the  lyric, 
indeed ,  the  full  capacities  of  this  language,  for  power  and  beauty, 
in  dramatic  creation ,  can  scarce  be  manifested.  Gherardo  del 
Testa  is  another  fertile  and  very  popular  dramatist,  familiar  to 
the  stage  of  every  Italian  metropolis,  not  inferior  in  domestic 
pathos  to  Giacometti ,  nor  less  sprightly  and  refined  in  the  humo- 
rous than  any  comic  writer  of  this  language.  Dall'Ongaro ,  cele- 
brated for  his  lyrics ,  has  written  a  tragedy  from  Venetian  life, 
«  II  Fornaretto  »,  of  admirably  sustained  and*  thrilling  interest. 
Meucci's  «  Caterina  de*  Medici  »  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  ol 
the  historic  tragedy  in  prose,  and  used  to  be  triumphant  on  the 
scene  when  acted  by  Carolina  I o ternary  Rislori's  instructress 
Chiossone  and  Leone  Portis  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  for  ver 
satility,  and  successes  realised  far  and  wide.  In  a  series  of  cheai 
form,  a  Italia  Dramatica  »,  commenced  at  Torin,  1851,  the  se 
lection  of  the  modern  acted  drama  opens  with  a  Camoeos  ,  c 
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a  Poet  and  a  Minister  »,  by  Fortia ,  in  prose .  belonging  to  the 
romantic  and  serio-comic  class,  with  a  fullness  of  grouping  scarce 
attempted  till  of  late  on  this  stage.  From  the  same  pen  we  have 
promise  of  a  drama  on  the  subject,  «  Georgio  Byron  ».  In  co- 
medy, where  French  influences  are  often  apparent  ,  also  in  the 
serious  prose  drama ,  honourable  mention  is  doe  to  Brofferio , 
Folio,  Battaglia,  Coseuza,  Bon  ,  Goallieri,  Gatlinelli ,  and  Rossi 
( the  last  two  both  actors  and  authors ).  Ferrari  has  attempted  a 
kind  of  dramatic  biography  of  genius  in  his  «  Parini  and  Satire  », 
bis  «  Gotdoni  and  his  sixteen  Comedies  »,  but  never  been  so 
fervently  applauded  as  for  his  «  Prosa  »,  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  the  wider  social  scope  and  healthfully  moral  purpose  of 
(be  new  Italian  school ;  beside  which ,  as  an  admirable  comedy 
of  modern  life ,  may  be  placed  «  1  Giornali  »,  by  Voilo ,  pre- 
roiated  at  Turin— a  brilliant  and  worthily-aimed  satire  on  the 
dishonesties  of  the  political  press.  Powerful  effect  is  produced  in 
this  piece  by  the  struggle  of  a  better  nature  in  the  hero,  who 
has  fatly  discovered  the  depth  of  the  abyss  into  which  he  has 
fallen  ,  entrapped  by  offers  of  rescue ,  for  a  loving  wife  as  well 
is  himself,  from  the  extreme  of  misery;  and  his  retaliation  by 
exposure  of  the  malpractices  of  the  clique,  after  fairly  emanci- 
pating himself,  forms  an  interesting  finale.  Suor  Teresa,  another 
novelty  first  produced  at  Turin ,  with  great  success ,  by  Camo- 
letti,  is  a  serious  drama  with  startling  innovations  against  hitherto 
observed  proprieties  of  the  Italian  stage-— and ,  indeed ,  opposed 
to  the  letter  of  the  law — the  story  that  of  an  abbess  and  a  no- 
vice—the former  driven  into  the  cloister,  for  refuge  from  wrong 
and  destitution ,  in  early  life,  without  vocation ;  the  latter  about 
to  be  sacrificed  to  family  intrigue,  while  her  affections  are  set  on 
an  earthly  object.  In  this  destined  victim  the  unhappy  abbess 
discovers  her  own  child,  in  time,  by  a  bold  stroke  (under  the 
circumstances  impossible ) ,  to  save  her  from  a  life  of  regrets  , 
and  shame  the  unworthy  father  Into  compliance  with  his  daugh- 
ter's interests  as  guided  by  the  vocation  of  the  heart.  The 
appearance  of  a  cloistral  sisterhood ,  and,  in  profile  view,  even 
the  ceremony  of  taking  the  veil— with  details  almost  too  sacred 
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to  be  admissible  in  any  Catholic ,  scarcely  in  any  Protestant  city, 
on  the  stage— had  an  effect  on  the  audience  singularly  manifest, 
bat  finally  venting  itself  in  marked  applause.  In  one  6cene  the  ab- 
bess reappears  for  an  hoar,  glittering,  and  seemingly  of  the  glit- 
tering world,  to  confront ,  in  the  father  of  her  protected  novice, 
her  own  betrayer— to  admonish ,  overwhelm  ,  and  constrain  him, 
in  the  dast  at  her  feet ,  to  atone  in  some  measure  for  the  past 
by  promoting  the  true  happiness  of  his  child ;  and  in  the  finale 
she  dies  hi  presence  of  the  father  and  daughter,  amid  the 
astonished  circle  of  her  veiled  sisterhood.  Such  a  performance, 
and  its  reception,  certainly  implied  demostration  against  the 
cloistral  system  about  as  plain  as  possible;  bat  sorely  more 
suitable  province  might  have  been  chosen  for  such  moral  pro- 
test than  the  stage. 

The  preference  for  the  nationally  historic  distinguishes , 
and  worthily,  the  school  of  recent  birth  in  this  Drama.  Foscolo, 
together  with  Manzoni ,  contributed  to  giving  that  bias,  and 
his  «  Ricciarda  »  has  in  this  respect  higher  value  than  his 
*  AJace  n  ,  or  u  Tiesle  ».  A  lurid  grandeur,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  fatalist  German  school,  distinguishes  the  «  Baccanali  » 
of  Pindemonte,  quite  unlike  the  worn-out  antique  Roman  sub- 
jects ,  as  produced  in  so  many  other  Italian  scenes.  In  the 
last  century,  indeed,  anew  epoch  was  formed  by  the  trage- 
dies of  Antonio  Conti ,  who,  following  the  suggestions  of  Gra- 
vina's  «  Ragione  Poetica  »,  ventored  to  introduce  the  poblic 
life  of  ancient  Rome  in  his  scenes.  That  example  was  imi- 
tated in  the  «  Cajo  Gracco  »  of  Monte ;  but  never  with  such 
bold  originality  as  by  Revere ,  in  his  prose  tragedies  on  Italian 
historic  themes. 

The  popularity  of  Nola's  Comedies  might  entitle  him  to  be 
considered  successor  to  Goldoni  in  the  present  century ;  but  he 
does  not  combine  pathos  with  humour  like  Gherardi  del  Testa 
(see,  for  instance,  the  «  Soon  at  rice  dell'Arpa  n  and  «  Fidraja » 
by  the  latter)  We  may  expect  the  suffrages  of  posterity  will 
accord  in  assigning  to  Niccoltni  the  highest  place  among  Ka- 
lian tragic  dramatists  next  to  Alfieri ,  if  many  will  not  agree 
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in  preferring  him  to  thai  creator  of  the  modern  classic  school : 
he  is  more  natural ,  and  has  a  moral  scope  of  wider  range, 
while  an  elevation  of  aim  is  corresponded  to  by  dignity  of  dic- 
tion in  all  his  tragedies.  Those  from  the  sphere  of  Greek  clas- 
sics ,  Media,  Edipo  ec.  are  less  impressive  than  the  others  from 
mediaeval  story.  «  Arnaldo  da  Brescia  » ,  in  many  respects  the 
finest ,  is  a  grandly  significant  picture  of  an  epoch  momentous 
to  the  claims  of  the  two  great  mediaeval  potencies ,  the  Papal 
and  Imperial.  «  Giovanni  da  Procida  »  treats  the  story  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  not  as  Amari  has  elucidated  its  facts,  hot  with 
vigour  and  a  stern  solemnity  of  effect.  «  Ludovico  il  Moro  » 
presents  in  vivid  scenes  the  point  of  transition  between  the  an- 
cient independance  and  modern  subjection  of  Italy  after  the 
invasion  by  Charles  VIII.  «  Filippo  Strozzi  »  is  the  striking 
portraiture  of  a  marked  individuality  surrounded  by  an  historic 
tapestry  that  represents  republican  freedom  at  its  last  struggle 
against  the  Medici  in  Florence.  «  Antonio  Foscarini  »  impres- 
ses with  a  terrific  sense  of  the  dark  realities  in  oligarchic 
Venice.  «  Nabucco  »,  one  of  the  earliest*  is  a  boldly  conceived 
allegory  representing  characters  of  modern  history  in  antique 
garb—the  Assyrian  King  (as  we  are  informed  at  the  outset) 
standing  for  the  first  Napoleon ;  the  two  princesses  for  Madame 
Letitia  and  Maria  Louisa;  the  High  Priest,  a  captive  exile, 
for  Pius  VII,  That  tragedy  is  inferior  to  others  by  the  same 
pen ;  in  tbe  last  scene,  however,  the  moral  of  the  Conquerer's 
career  is  summed  up  in  lines  pregnant  with  (ruth ;  and  there 
is  a  sublimity  in  tho  suicide ,  when ,  falling  on  his  sword,  Na- 
bucco desires  Arsace  (Car not)  to  throw  his  body  into  the  Euphra- 
tes ,  that  the  nations  may  remain  ignorant  of  his  death ,  and 
their  kings  tremble  in  expectation  of  his  return-^-a  finely  tra- 
ffic allegory  on  the  banishment  of  Elba  and  the  Hundred  Days  I 
Naturally  was  excited  unusual  interest ,  when  f  between  two 
and  three  years  ago ,  appeared  a  new.  drama  with  the  name 
of  Niccolini— «  Mario  e  i  Cimbri  »,  which,  journalists  hastened 
to  announce,  had  a  directly  political"  bearing,  Mariu s  to  figure 
the  Ring  looked  up  to  as  the  destined  deliverer  of  Italy,  under 
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his  uniting  sceptre;  and  the  Cimbrians,  of  coarse,  Austrian 
invaders.  Such  conception  may  be  objected  to  aa  inconsistent 
with  just  theories  of  high  ideal  aims  in  Art ;  and  perhaps  this 
subserviency  accounts  for  the  coldness  and  want  ef  reality  felt 
throughout  the  scenes  of  this  last  tragedy,  which  foil  to  inte- 
rest either  by  character  or  situation.  The  dialogue  is  sterile  and 
prosaic ;  even  the  poetic  element  of  the  Chorus »  assigned  to  Ro- 
man and  Cimbrian  soldiers,  feeble  and  hard  compared  with  that 
so  finely  effective  and  important  to  the  historic  completeness  of 
the  u  Arnaldo  »  (i).  A  stern  power  of  indignant  utterance  many 
passages  in  the  Mario  indeed  display ,  but  the  Filippo  Strozxi, 
which  bad  preceded  it  (1847) ,  was  a  gift  of  genius  that  more 
worthily  closed  the  series  sent  forth  in  an  illustrious  career. 

Most  unfair  would  it  be  to  take  the  Mario,  given  to  publi- 
city, it  is  said,  without  even  the  finishing  touches  requisite 
from  the  creating  mind  and  hand,  as  true  test  of  the  abiding 
power  retained  by  a  great  genius  in  its  declining  phase. 
With  more  pleasure  may  be  recalled  one  of  the  ovations  offered 
to  Niccolini  that  expressed  at  once  the  general  esteem  for  him, 
and  the  public  feeling  responding  to  the  views  conveyed  in  one 
of  his  finest  dramas.  It  was  on  the  3rd.  February,  1860,  that  the 
house  for  regular  Drama  in  Florence  reopened  under  its  new 
name ,  Tealro  Niccolini ,  substituted  for  the  senseless  one ,  Coco- 
mero ;  by  the  good  taste  of  the  Academy  «  degli  Infoocati  «  to 
whom  it  pertains.  That  night  was  prepared  a  characteristic 
triumph  for  the  veteran  Poet,  fortonately  able  to  attend,  to 
witness  the  inauguration  of  his  bust  on  the  principal  landing 
place  of  the  stairs ;  and  listen  to  the  recitation  of  several  pa- 
triotic sonnets  from  his  pen ,  interspersed  with  musical  perfor- 
mances ,  followed  by  a  rarer  theatric  treat  in  the  acting  of  two 
scenes  from  bis  «  Arnaldo  da  Brescia  »— the  interview,  so  preg- 
nant with  meaning ,  between  the  Pope  and  the  Reformer,  and 
the  final  soliloquy  of  the  latter,  whose  part  Ernesto  Rossi  sos- 

(4)  A  Chorus  is  also  introduced  with  effect  in  one  act  of  «  Gio- 
vanni da  Procida  ». 
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taraed  With  highest  ability^  Every  denaacidtiea  agaios*  priestly 
attrition  a«d  the  secular  spirit  in  the  Papacy,  drew  down  tu- 
maHnoas  applause*  so  thai ,  under  existing  circumstances  ,  she 
performance  with  its  reception  might  be  considered  an  aoti-e« 
elesiastic  demons! ration.  Creditably,  however,  to  that  sense  -of 
decorum  for  which,  Florence  enjoys  repute,  one  restraint  was 
enforced  in  respect  to  costume ,  Adrian  IV.  and  Arnaldo  both 
appearing  in  plain  evening  dress,  ad  that,  in  outward  show,  it 
seemed  rather  the  declaiming  than  the  personifying  of  their  parts 
ia  which  the  actors  were  engaged;  nor  has  this  tragedy  ever 
yet  been  produced  in  its  totality  on  the  stage.  Other  adaptations 
of  subject  t#  the  feeling  and  even  events  of  the  time ,  have  been 
within  late  years  earned  to  an  extent  rendering  the  Italian 
Theatre  mam  and  more  the  arena  for  political  demonstration. 

The  open«*ir  performances ,  usually  drawing  crowds  in 
these  cities  ^  and  suited  to  this  climate,  have  been  especially 
directed  in  this  channel  for  the*  sake  of  successes  almost  inva- 
riably secured  to  the  contemporary-historic  drama ,  latest  off- 
soring  of  the  Italian  Muse.  «  Silvio  Pellico  and  the  Carbonari 
of  1829  !>,  also  the  Brothers  Bandiera  and  their  attempt  against 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  have  been  dramatised  with  sufficient 
skill  for  the  purpose;  and  «  Troppo  Tardi  »,  a  piece  of  little 
ietrttieic  .merit ,  bad  a  ran  of  triumphant  nights  at  Florence 
shortly  after  the  late  vicissitudes  it  presented  in  a  sort  of  alle- 
goric treatment ,  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  a  domestic  story. 
«  Beatrice  Genci  »  appeared  at  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  in 
Rome  under  the  Republic  of  '48— bat  few  even  of  Alfieri's  tra- 
gedies are  now  tolerated  by  the  censorship  of  that  city's  stage. 
The  story  of  Galileo  I  have  seen  acted  in  a  diurnal  theatre  at 
Livorno ,  with  immense  applause  from  a  public  of  the  artisan^ 
class  ;  and  a  moiety  of  Action  to  a  basement  of  fact  had  ingen 
iously  dressed  up  (his  theme  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  odium 
on  the  priesthood.  Ugo  Bassi ,  the  priest  who  was  pot  to  death 
by  a  sentence  eruei  and  unjustifiable,  when  taken  by  the  Aottrians 
an  his  flight  from  Rome,  at  Bologna,  in  Mt ,  has  been  brought 
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upon  the  scene  with  successes  I  have  witnessed  in  another 
diurnal  theatre,  at  Genoa,  when  the  denunciation  against  the 
Pope,  pronounced  by  an  actor  in  clerical  costume,  elicited  the  dis-  > 
tincte8t  signs  of  public  acquiescence;  and  more  recently,  «  La7 
Famiglia  Ebrea  »,  has  brought  on  the  stage  the  famous  «  Mor- 
taraf  case  »,  with  just  a  veil  of  fiction  thrown  ;over  fact  ,  and 
a  catastrophe  introducing  the  triumph  of  the  national  cause  at 
Bologna ,  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians ,  and  deposition  of  a 
Pontific  Commissary,  who  does  doty  for  the  Cardinal  Legate. 

At  Rome  the  Theatre  remains  under  a  censorship  from  the 
platitudes  of  which  might  be  colled  a  rich  selection.  There  such; 
subjects  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers  and  the  murder  of  Gustavus  III. 
have  been  travestied  quite  beyond  recognition.  «  Lucrezia  Borgia  »' 
becomes  Elena  Fosca;  and  the  libretto  of  one  of  Verdr*s  operas 
had  to  substitute  luogo  dbbominevole  for  luogo  scelleralo,  in  refer- 
ence to  eternal  punishment ;  Demonio  instead  of  Satanasso;  whilst 
O  Dio  had  to  be  softened  into  O  Cielo,  and  this  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  public  in  whose  city  the  broadest  blasphemy  constantly 
meets  our  ears"  But  this  system  condemns  itself  by  often,  while 
it  strains  at  the  gnat ,  swallowing  the  camel ,  one  instance  of 
which  I  might  cite  in  a  certain  scene  of  comedy  where  ma- 
trimonial infidelity  is  treated  as  a  joke — and  thus  aeted  1  nor 
could  better  comment  be  supplied  than  another  elicited  within 
my  hearing :  in  a  declamation  from  Dante  by  Gustavo  Modena, 
the  Ugolino  episode  being  introduced,  as  usual,  by  the  great 
actor,  the  line 

Questi  l'Arcivescovo  Ruggiero— 

was  changed  into-r- 

Questi  Ruggiero  degli  Ubaldini— 

and ,  seated  near  the  centre  of  the  pit ,  I  could  hear  the  general 
nmrmur  that  passed  through  its  ranks  with  the  real  words  of 
the  passage  quoted  in  correction  ! 
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That  tbe  Italian  stage  should  at  last  have  turned  the  tables 
against  Despotism,  and  from  a  slave  become  an  assailant,  from 
an  appeal  to  piety  an  agent  of  attack  against  the  Clergy,  is  not 
surprising.  Once,  nnder  the  direction  of  this  country's  oppres- 
sors, it  was  the  instrument  of  the  degradation  that  brought' its 
natural  consequences ,  reaction ,  the  assertion  of  right ,  the  hatred 
oT  wiong-doers.  Under  the  detested  Alessandro  de' Medici  were 
selected  a  particular  set  of  comedies  for  performance,  by  the 
Gonfaloniere  Salviati ,  with  the  express  object  of  corrupting  pub- 
lit  manners  in  Florence  to  the  degree  desirable  Jor  that  Prince's 
rile:  the  Mandragola  of  Machiavelli ,  the  Aitiolo  of  Cecofai ,  the 
Cwtigiana  of  Aretino,  the  Alidosid  of  Pier  Francesco  de* Medici 
fgnriog  on  the  list  still  extant,  thoogh  perhaps  but  a  few  from 
tbe  aggregate  that  might  have  been  provided  to  serve  such  pur- 
pose. 

The  earliest  Italian  writer  to  mention  theatricals  as  a 
pfturoe  amusement ,  apart  from  their  once  assumed  sacred  cha- 
racter, is  Petrarch  (1) ,  whose  disparaging  notice  seems  to 
place  the  actor  on  about  a  level  with  the  mountebank  or  court- 
buftooD — such  the  repute  of  the  profession  in  the  XIV.  century. 
Al  a  general  retrospect  this  national  Theatre  may  be  consider* 
ed  an  <  institution  modified  by  the  religious  or  moral  ideas ,  and 
peculiarly  marked  by  the  character  of  the  successive  epochs 
it  has  passed  through.  First  the  Miracle  Drama ,  imaginative 
and  expansive ,  rising  to  life  in  the  XI.  century,  and  probably 
at  its  culminating  point  of  magnificence  when,  in  tbe  year  1471, 
were  performed  Mysteries  at  Florence ,  among  'other  splendid 
entertainments  in  honour  of  the  visit  of  Giangaleazxo  Viscon- 
li— the  Annunciation  in  the  church  of  St.  Felice,  the  Ascen- 
sion at  the  Carmine,  the  Pentecost  at  St.  Spirito,  which 
church,  taking  fire  from  the  flames  used  to  represent  the  des* 
cent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  on  that  occasion  entirely  destroyed*. 

*  (1)  Pestls  divitum  pervetusta  quae  ab  Etruscis  orta  Romaa  crevit— 
>««  esl  Wstrionum  atque  parasUorum  lex ,  utrique  hlanditiis  armati, 
pott  fortanam  eont.  [De  Bemed.  utriusq,  Fortma$.  Lib.  I,  Dial,  sxvhi). 
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Once  emancipated  ffm  ec$le#iprticiJ  dependauce,  and  casting 
off  the  devotional  garh,  thip  Drama  divided  itself  iqto  tvo  clas- 
ses (that  is,  in  its  serious  and  poetic  walks),  the  Tragedy  mould- 
ed od  thesat^,  and  the  lyric  Pastoral  for  uwjc  f  all  pro^ 
ductions,  except  the  broadly  comic  and  the  extravaganza ,  con- 
tinning  long  i*  he  absorbed  into  one  or  other  of  these  sphere*. 
The  true  revival  of  classic  Tragedy  from  the  Greek  mu#t  in 
fact  be  exclusively  claimed  (or  the  Italian  scene ,  many  gene- 
rations before  Coineille  and  Racine  attempted  that  pseudo-revival 
oa  the  Fueveh ;  for  the  earliest  examples  of  Italian  vernacular 
Tragedy  follow  that  model  in  consjtjuctton ,  conduct  of  plot,  and 
above  all  in  the  prominence  given  to  the  Chorus ,  a  feature  of 
swh  #stingaishing  beauty  that  we  may  regret  Us  s^bscqnen^ 
banishment  from  this  Drama. 

The  imitation  of  Seneca  is  only  found  in  the  Latin  of  Hus- 
salo.  Subsequently  appeared  tfie  «  Sofonisba  »  of  Trissino,  and 
the  *  Oseste  »  of  Rucellai  (written  ahojut  to-be  classed 

with  the  former  as  a  dose  copy  ojf  the  Greek,  severe  and  state- 
ly, fen  the  most  part  in  lyric  mejre  without  rhyme,  with  Cho- 
rus conspicuous,  both  in  dialogue  and  Reclamation  ,  and  no  divi- 
sion into  ade-its  subject  the  same  episode  in  the  story,  and  with 
the  same  situations  as  the  Jphigenia  of  Goethe-* the  German 
treatment  indeed  mere  nobly  imagined ,  not  but  that  there  is 
mpeb  to  admire  in  Rucellai's  highjy  finished  drama,  In  subse- 
quent prodnciiopa  of  this  center?,  the  Chorus  still  continues,  like 
tfee  Greek;,  not  only  to  dose  each  act  by  its  strophes,  hot  take 
prominent  part  ia  the  dialogues-example  of  which  we  find  in 
the,  «  Edipo  *  of  AngnUlera  (published  ln^tt),  and  the  «  Astta- 
uatte  »  of  Gratajelo  .(i08Qh.  hoi  it  fpa||y  becomes  an  element 
exclusively  lyric ,  limited  to  drains  of  moral  reflection  or  eon. 
ro^ot  on  events t  evolved  in  stately  numbers  {hat  terminate  eanh 
s^,  .  sometime*  in  a  form  resembling  the  canzone— as  in  the 
«  Orbecche  »  (1583),  and  the  «  Semiramide  »  of  Manfred i  (1593), 
bpfh  written  with  power  and  finished  diction.,  but  betraying  a 
taste  for  horrors  heyond  anything  the  moral  sense,  of  our  times 
csnW.  endure  >  9f  any  censorship  permit  Jhe.Se»Mr^Wfr  a  sha/jae  - 
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less  Fury,  instils  on  marrying  the  young  Ninas  whifet  knowing 
Mm  to  be  her  son !  bat,  frustrated  in  this  purpose,  With  her 
own  hand  murders  bis  children  and  the  wife  Whose  clandestine 
marriage  is  discovered,  to  wind  op  the  character  to  its  maximum 
of  ferocity.  Giraldi's  Orbecca ,  daughter  of  a  Persian  King ,  Is 
desired  by  her  father  to  draw  aside  the  veil  covering  the  man- 
gled bodies  of  her  two  sons ,  the  severed  head  and  hands  of  her 
husband  ,  Urns  butchered  by  the  King's  own  hand  to  punish 
another  clandestine  onion  I  after  brief  dissimulation  ,  she  stabs 
tal  father  whilst  he  embraces  her,  and  in  like  manner  mangles 
fcti  body  (Ibis  upon  the  stage!)  then,  after  a  speech  of  some 
Jeagth  exalting  in  her  vengeance ,  finishes  her  achievements  by 
suicide !  Notwithstanding  such  excesses  in  the  horrible ,  the  tra- 
gedies of  this  period  are  more  or  less  interwoven  with  moral 
reflections ,  and  sentiments ,  usually  assigned  to  the  Chorus  >  of 
Christian  spirit  in  expression  often  bearitiral.— 

Ma  vincer  se  medesmo,  e  temprar  i'ira, 

E  dar  perdono  a  chi  merita  pena , 

E  nelf  ira  medesma  ch'eV  nemiea 

A  la  prudentia ,  e  al  conriglib  altroi 

Mostrare  senno,  valet,  pieta,  dementia  , 

Non  pur  opera  estimo  di  Re  invitto, 

Ma  d'  huomo  cb'assomigliar  si  possa  a  Dio'. 

Qoesto  sol  e,  sol  qoesta  6  la»  vlttoria 

Vera  nel  mondo.— >  ( «  Orbecche  »  ). 

Manfred!  prefaces  his  subject  by  two  successive  soliloquies 
from  Ghosts ;  and  Giraldi  adds,  after  his  grhn  catastrdphe,  a 
long"  epilogue  in  blank  verse  justifying  bis  preference  for  the 
modern  to  the  earlier  classics ,  for  Bembo ,  Trisaino,  Afaman- 
si,  in  Italian  poetry. 

The  «  Torrismondo  »  of  Tasso  exhibits  the  most  elaborate 
poetic  finish ,  and  in  its  Chorus  all  that  power  of  lyric  compd- 
aitioo  to  be  expected  from  sech  a  master ;  but  the  style  through*, 
ont  is  declamatory  and  ornate  to  excess ;  the  speeches  wttery 
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by  their  length;  and  the  whole  five  acts  seem  one  wail. of  re- 
morse and  sorrow,  little  vivified  by  the  tints  of  Nature— in  the 
subject  also  offensive  to  moral  taste.  Among  other  fine  passages 
of  this  Chorus,  the  strophe  concluding  has  a  dirge-like  melody 
that  lingers  on  the  ear: 

Ahi  lagrime  I  Ahi.  dolore  I 

Che  piu  si  spera,  o  che  s'atiende  omai  ? 

Dopo  trionfi  e  palma , 

Sol  qui  restano  a  Talma 

Lutlo ,  e  lamenli ,  e  lagrimosi  lai. 
Che  piu  giova  amicizia,  o  giova  amore? 

Ahi  lagrime  1  Ahi  dolore  1 

Some  have  assumed  that  not  Poliziano ,  but  Rinuccini  first 
brought  the  musical  drama  upon  this  stage,  with  his  Dafne , 
Euridice,  Arianna,  all  performed  ia  Florence  before  the  end 
of  this  century  (i).  He  uses  a  form  exclusively  lyric,  which  in 
the  Dafne  has  a  melodious  sweetness ,  though  not  equal  to  the 
versification  of  Poliziano's  Orfeo.  The  «  Sacrificio  »  of  Beccari 
was  the  first  example  of  the  pastoral  Fable  brought  on  the  stage, 
in  northern  Italy  at  least  (at  Ferrara) ,  as  we  are  informed  by 
its  prologue : 

Ch'altra  qui  oon  fu  mai  forse  udita 
Di  qaesta  sorta  recitarst  in  scena. 

Alternating  the  long  and  lyric  metres,  blank  verse  and  rhyme, 
it  never  rises  above  the  character  of  the  playfully  idyllic ;  and 
the  «  Sacrifice  »  is  nothing  more  than  the  unbloody  offering  of 
.  simple  shepherds  to  Pan. 

(4)  The  first  essay  of  the  musical  drama  here  was  in  4689,  at  the 
theatre  constructed  by  BupnUlenti,  four  years  previously,  on  the  highest 
storey  of  the  Ufftij ,  and  this  was  the  first  permanent  theatre  Italy 
possessed. 
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Alike  fashioned  ,  on  ancient .  models,:  the  earliest  comedies 
remind  of  Terence  and  Pleutus;  and  in  the  a  Flora  »  of  Ala- 
manni ,  which  is  metrical ,  intrigue  and  style  are  so  like  the 
antique  Roman ,  that  we  are  startled  when  a  person  talks  about 
going  to  Mass.  As  was  natural,  the  modern  Opera  at  last  drove 
off  the  stage  the  Pastoral  with  its  Arcadian  simplicities  and 
VirgiJian  reminiscences.  The  «  Azione  cantata* »,  distinct  from 
Ibis,  and  dedicated  to  serious,  or  even  sacred  arguments  ,  with- 
•at  any  save  the  lyric  form  of  verse,  was  developed  iqto  higher 
character  by  Apostolo  Zeno  (1668-1750),  who  had  lived  30  years 
kfore  the  birth  of  Metaatasio,  a  competitor  certainly  superior 
k  him  ,  more  artistic  and  affecting ,  in  the  same  walk.  Zeno  le/t 
atteen  dramas  for  music  on  sacred  themes,  three  from  the 
New  Testament ,  all  performed  at  Venice  early  in  the  last  cen,- 
tary;  distinct  from  the  mediaeval  Mystery  in  that  they  admit 
•o  miraculous  agency  or  superhuman  personages,  bnl  possessing 
few -merits  beyond  elegance  and  harmony,  they  never  rise  to  the 
height  of  their  subjects  by  majesty  in  tone  or  solemnity  in  feel- 
ing. Observing,  in  the  Venetian  edition  of  1736,  the  imprimatur 
tf  an  Inquisitor,  we  are  the  more  surprised  at  the  state  of  4he 
religions  mind—was  it  naivetf  or  indifferenlism  ?—  that  could 
endure  a  performance  on  the  stage  like  the  «  Gesu  presentato 
net  Tempio  »,  and  greet  the  prima  donna  before  the  foot-lights, 
with  a  doll  in  her  arms  to  represent  tje  Divine  Infant,  qua- 
vering her  aria  with  its  riiomello: 

Pura  sono  innanzi  a  Dio, 
Offro  a  morte  il  Figlio  mio  ! 

Metastasio  had  finer  taste  and  deeper  feeling:  his  eight  sacred 
Dramas,  in  the  same  lyric  form  interspersed  with  rhyming 
stanzas,  contain  exquisite  passages ,  a/id  touches  of  true  pathos 
(particularly  the  «  Morte  d'Abel  »);  ihe  «  Santo  NataJe  »  is 
merely  a  dialogue  between  the  theological  Virtues ;  in  the  «  Pas- 
sieae  di  Gesu  Cristo  »  the  interlocutors,  are  Apostles  and  the 
Magdalene,  with  no  appearance,  even  in  distance,  of  a  more 
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sacred  Personage ;  bat  ibe  awful  grandeor  of  such  themes  is 
beyond  the  genios  even  of  this  Poet ,  and  the  mind  remains 
less  satisfied  with  these  than  with  his  dramatisation  of  other 
historic  subjects.  The  «  Betolia  liberate  is  his  own  favourite » 
in  tragic  depth  and  gravity  indeed  stands  more  boldly  relieved 
among  the  rest.  «  Didone  abbandenata  »  was  one  of  his  great 
irinmpbs  on  the  stage;  and  the  «  Clemeoia  di  Tito  »  was  pro- 
nounced by  Voltaire  to  be  worthy  of  Corneille  when  not  decla- 
matory; of  Racine  when  not  feeble.  The  Abate  Conti's  tragedies 
from  Roman  history  open  a  school  whose  severer  style  and  free 
expression  of  patriotic  sentiment  allow  os  to  consider  it  the  pie* 
cursor  of  Alfteri's,  though  he  still  admits  the  Chorus  as  an  es- 
sential accessory  with  much  prominence  and  variety  of  form , 
verri  seioki  and  different  metres ,  even,  in  one  instance ,  a  de- 
clamation resembling  the  canzone,  assigned  to  a  single  speaker 
Bis  «  GiuKe  Cesare  »  has  been  much  admired,  bat  seems  fee- 
ble at  the  close,  the  assassination^scene  being  introduced  merely 
rn  narration.  The  «  Druso  »  has  impassioned  passages,  but  with 
little  adherence  to  historic  truth;  and  the  character  of  Tiberius  1b 
weakly  drawn ,  deficient  in  the  terrific  traits  required  for  fidelity 
toils  sombre  original;  Altogether,  the  dignity  of. the  itah an  Drama 
was  certainly  promoted ,  and  its  future  attainment  prepared  for 
by  this  writer,  as  well  as  by  the  single  tragedy  of  Mafiet ,  the 
«  Merepe  »  ,  represented  in  1715 ,  and  ever  since  esteemed  a 
model.  Martelli  (1695-1725)  made  an  infelicitous  attempt  to  na- 
turalize in  Italy  the  French  school  wilh  its  rhyming  heroics , 
followed  by  no  imitators ;  and  bis  name  left  to  this  species  of 
verse,  (versi  marlelli*n£)>  alone  saves  the  innovation  from  oblivion. 

The  Commedia  d'Arte  and  Extravaganza  must  be  associated 
with  the  name  of  their  greatest  champion  and  supporter,  Carlo 
Goati  of  briltfant  but  ephemeral  triumphs  (1).  His  now  unique 
Wabe  at  least  serve  to  illustrate,  by  the  retrospect  ef  their  suc- 
cesses, one  truth— how  willingly  the  mind  may  be  induced  to 

(4)  Editions  of  his  works  nave  become  rarities,  and  that  of  vTTt, 
Venice ,  in  5  vdhmws ,  is  the  rates!  I  have  met  with, 
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linger  in  the  oharmed  sphere  of  all-fascinating  Fiction ,  even 
amid  its  dream-creations  (he  most  remote  from  the  real  or  pos- 
sible. The  several  prefaces  to  these  pieces  afford  carious  glimpses 
into  the  literary  quarrels  and  rivalries  i*  the  Venice  of  the  last 
century ,  with  avowals  still  more  amusing  of  the  a  other's  self- 
satisfaction ,  and  theories  boldty,  if  not  convincingly,  advanced 
in  opposition  to  canons  long  in  credit.  «  A  triviality  brought 
npon  the  stage  (he  says),  developed  in  its  true  aspects,  that  causes 
tumult  and  attracts  crowds  ,  is  no  more  a  triviality,  but  a  stroke 
«f  invention  delightful  and  useful;  »  and  etsewher*  he  speaks , 
aofeabt  pronouncing  his  own  claims,  through  the  month  of 
thd  «  Blue  Monster,  •  one  of  bis  creations  monstrous  as  Hs 
same  implies : 

«  Alte  dottrine ,  allegorie  eh*  on  giornn 
Molto  avean  pregio,  or  dispreziate  sons, 
Da'  moderni  scrittor,  ne  reear  neja 
Dessi  a-  8 velar  le  ». 

In  the  argument  of  *  L'Amore  delle  Ire  Metaraucie  s,  we  have 
one  of  the  few  extant  records  of  that  strangely  travestied  Co- 
medy that  limited  the  author  to  a  mere  sketch  in  outline,  for 
filling  up  by  the  actor  at  his  pleasure,  by  dint  of  improvising 
capacities;  this  drama ,  as  written,  consisting  of  nothing  move 
than  a  series  of  hints,  stage  directions  that  omit  neither  dress 
nor  attitude,  ejaculations,  and  a  few  epigrammatic  sallies  aimed 
again* fr  the  author's  rivals  by  name.  «  The  hostilities  (we  are 
toW)  between  the  Fata  Morgana  and  the  Magician  Cello  figure 
•Negorically  the  theatrical  battles  then  being  carried  on  by  the 
two  Signor  poets,  Goldont  and  Cniari ;  and  in  the  persons  of 
the  Itala  and;  Magician  are  figured  for  caricature  the  same  two 
poets?  *.  The  «  Amour  of  the  Three  Oranges  »  triumphed  beyond 
expectation ;  it  was  ae  if  the  tragic  and  comic  Muses  had  been 
driven  off  by  Jack  the  Giant-Killer ;  after  distressing  adventures 
we  are  quite  relieved  when  the  prince  cuts  open  the  orange 
whence  the  princess  emerges,  to  win  hrs  heart  and  cure  his  mad- 
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11688.  Several  of  these  Fiabe  had  runs  of  14  to  16  nights  on  the 
Venetian  stage,  a  fact  that  presupposes  an  appajatas  of  mecha- 
nism quite  wonderful,  seeing  by  what  portents  and  metamor- 
phoses) we  have  to  be  entertained.  Strange  it  is,  that  true  humour 
and  feeling  can  nevertheless  be  audible  at  times,  like  Reason's 
voice  in  the  midst  of  madness,  within  this  wierd  circle  of  phan- 
tasm and  illusion  1  One  might  hear  narrated  the  mere  incident 
in  «  II  Corvo  »,  where  a  prince  is  gradually  turned  into  a  marble 
statue  in  presence  of  his  horror-stricken  and  remorseful  brother, 
who  has  just  condemned  him  to  death ,  ignorant  of  his  voluntary 
self-sacrifice  to  save  that  brother  from  the  avenging  magician— 
end  we  might  scarce  believe  that  such  extraganza  could  possibly 
be  worked  op,  as  the  scene  really  is,  with  an  intensity  -and 
power  absolutely  harrowing.  But  the  farcical  ever  stands  beside 
the  serious  and  tragi-comic,  the  typical  characters,  tnaschere , 
being  introduced  in  all  these  Fiabe ,  under  the  same  names — 
Pantakme,  Truffaldino ,  Brighella,  SmeraUUna—  always  speaking 
the  broadest  patois.  In  the  high  comedy  that  admits  analysis 
of  passion  this  writer's  capabilities  unquestionably  assert  them- 
selves when,  for  once,  he  confines  himself  to  the  regular  and 
rational  drama,  in  «  La  Principessa  Filosofa  »,  founded  on  the 
Spanish,  El  Desden  eon  el  Desden,  of  Moreto;  in  this  is  a  love- 
situation  t  similar  though  more  perplexed  than  that  of  Benedict 
and  Beatrix,  wrought  up  with  knowledge  of  the  heart  and  skill 
in  the  portrayal  of  gradually  overmastering  passion,  that  may 
increase  our  regrets  (or  the  throwing  away  of  such  high  abilities 
on  nonsense,  as  we  See  in  Carlo  Gozzi's  case  Whilst  he  is  almost 
forgotten,  the  rival  he  so  petulantly  assailed,  Goldoni  (1707-93) 
has  a  world-wide  reputation  resting  on  the  merits  of  150  dramas, 
his  collective  produce,  in  prose  and  verse,  sixteen  of  which 
were  brought  out ,  in  fulfilment  of  promise  to  the  public,  within 
one  year!  Voltaire  remarks  that  his  advent  for  this  theatre  might 
be  called ,  like  Trissino's  Epic,  Italia  liberal*  dai  Goti ;  and 
great  indeed  were  his  services  to  the  cause,  on  one  hand  throw- 
ing down  the  bizzare  fabric  of  the  commedie  deWArU  with  its 
array  of  caricature,  on  the  other  resusciting  ( for  -  this  language 
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indeed  creating)  (he  modern  Comedy  thai  presents  a  mirror  of 
life  and  social  realities.  Yet  Gold  on  i  himself  found  the  necessity, 
for  a  time  ,  of  yielding,  to  Fashion's  sway  oyer  corrupted  taste, 
and  his  «  Uomo  di  Mondo  »  was  written ,  he  tells  us,  without 
any  dialogue,  but  the  sole  character  of  the  protagonist  filled  up, 
the  rest  left  lo  the  .actors'  wits.  In  the  object  of  selecting  (he 
choicer  flowera  out  of  his  garden  ,  for  the  appreciation  of  .the 
« Italian  Moliere  »,  it  may  be  not  undesirable  to  have  a  few  among 
those  exemplifying  his  manner,  out  of  his  hundred-and-fifty, 
recommended  to  the  reader— as  the  LocandHera*  the  Boitega  del 
Csfl,  La  Buona  Famiglia,  II  Vsnlaglio,  1  QuaUro  Rustki,  11  Cava- 
lier Giocondo,  La  SmaniadeOa  VUieggiatura ;  but  for  fuller  acquain- 
tance with  this  fertile  genius,  his  «  Memoirs  »  (originally  in 
French  )  are  more  to  the  purpose,  and  more  entertaining  than 
his  comedies.  There  is  perhaps  no  work  that  gives  such  vivid  and 
familiar  pictures  of  Italian  life  in  the  last  century,  while  for  the 
story  of  the  national  Theatre  ,  this  autobiography  is  invalua- 
ble (i)  Spite  of  all  Gpldoni  wrote  and  achieved,  the  veritable  tra- 
dition of  the  Conmedia  Parte  is  to  this  day  maintained  at  the 
favourite  little  S.  Carlino  house,  in  Naples,  whose  applauded 
performances  are  from  a  repertory  never  made  public  by  the 
press,  in  fact  only  just  sketched  by  the  «  poet  of  the  company  », 
otherwise  left  to  the  impromptu  of  the  actors.  And  the  Comedy 
in  local  dialect ,  which  Goldoni  supported ,  is  still  in  high  fa- 
vour, especially  at  Rome,  where  a  tiny  theatre  persists  in  its 
impudent  travesties  of  classic  tragedy  with  dialogue  in  broad 
Trastaverine. 

Last  among  living  competitors  in  the  historic  walk  appeared 
Ricciardi ,  a  distinguished  Napolitan  long  in  exile ,  whose  tra- 
gedies (Paris  1855)  are  on  themes  of  high  patriotic  interest-the 
Lombards  League,  the  Vespers,  Masaniello,  the  expulsion  of 
the  Austrians  from  Genoa  in  1745.  Few  modern  productions  so 

(f)  U  confirms  the  report  that  in  the  Roman  States,  the  Legations 
excepted ,  during  this  period ,  no  women  were  allowed  to  appear  on 
the  stage   and  female  parts  sustained  by  boys. « • 
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strikingly  display  the  new  impulses  and  scope  given  to  this 
Drama  by  the  school  still  in  its  youth-  Rieciardi's  most  be  wel- 
comed not  only  for  high  intrinsic  merits ,  bat  as  the  earnest 
of  progress  in  the  pathway  of  Nature  and  Truth.  Their  pathetic 
scenes  have  a  power  deep  -anti-  often  thrilling*,  -while  those  of 
humbler  life  bring  the  people  before  us,  at  Palermo,  Naples, 
Genoa,  with  a  simplicity  and  distinctness  hitherto  Seldom  altempt«- 
ed  in  the  Kalian  :  their  grouping  varied,  their  movement  bold  and 
rapid,  and  characters  in  strong  relief,  these  tragedies  aright 
Well  be  promised  the  successes  of  the  stage  not  yet  (I  believe) 
secured  to  them,  v  Stamira ,  or  the  Root  of  the  Army  of  Aar- 
barossa  before  Ancona  » ,  is  another  late  dramatisation  from 
national  annals  ,  by  Borloni ,  with  some  spirited  scenes  /  though 
altogether  too  diffuse. 

With  much  to  be  admired ,  and  in  its  present  phase  exhi- 
biting a  reawakened  energy  that  enlists  all  sympathies ,  we  may 
yet  consider  this  national  Drama  in  a  transitionary  state ;  com- 
pared with  the  native  wealth  of  suggestions ,  yet  little  enriched 
by  illustration  of  the  fatherland  or  its  past  destinies ;  and  boast- 
ing of  hut  few  productions  to  be  catted  monumental,  except 
indeed  Manzoni's ,  and  the  noblest  by  Niccolini ,  which  trnJy  be- 
long to  this  sublime  historic  class  (l).  The  more  deeply  fhosgnt- 

(t)  «  Bianca  Cappello  »,  lately  published,  by  Dall'Ongaro ,  shouid 
be  ad'ded  to  the  catalogue  of  the  best  poetic  tragedies  in  the  new  phase 
of  this  literature ;  and  is  one  of  those  where  moral  portraiture,  not 
mere  plot  or  situation,  is  the  source  of  interest.  A  heroine  surrounded 
by  that  doubtful  reputation  admitting  the  idea  of  charms  and  superiority 
together  with  imputable ,  though  not  certHted  guilt ,  is  precisely  the 
subject  for  tragic  art ;  and  all  advantages  consistent  with  history  arc 
here  taken  of  the  attractiveness  naturally  attaching  to  destinies  and 
deserts  still  wrapt  in  mystery.  Late  researches  into  her  life  ,  published 
with  some  inedited  letters  of  Bianca  ,  by  Federico  Odorici  ,  have  beer 
turned  to  account  in  presenting  the  brightest  aspect  of  the  character 
and  the  possibility  fs  felt  that  the  enchantress  may  have  been ,  spit 
of  presumptive  evidence  against  her,  neither  abandoned  in  morals  no 
stained  by  murderous  crime.  The  mixture  of  the  Syren  and  the  Fur 
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out  tragedy,  in  which  the  sources  of  interest  derive  from  the 
inner  life ,  and  the  mysteries  of  human  fate  are  referred  (o  their 
solution  in  moral  causes ,  still  appears  the  property  of  the  Nor- 
thern rather  than  the  Southern  stage ;  but  is  nevertheless  among 
high  attainments  to  be  fairly  expected  from  the  promise  already 
given  by  Italy. 

elswbere  introduced  under  this  name ,  is  altogether  opposite  to  the  im- 
passioned ,  but  essentially  pure  and  highminded  creature  who  is  here 
recommended  to  our  sympathies  and  compassion ,  endangered ,  blinded 
indeed  ,  but  not  corrupted  by  the  brilliant  temptations  surrounding  her. 
Otherwise  ,  this  tragedy  and  a4l  its  characters ,  except  the  Dominican 
AJcoimist ,  confidant  of  the  Medici ,  are  historic  ;  the  unravelling  of  the 
plot  natural ,  and  the  terrific  catastrophe  sufficiently  idealised  by  poetic 
treatment.  Such  an  actress  as  Ristori  might  realise  one  of  her  triumphs 
in  the  impersonation  of  its  heroine. 
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Long-sustained  oppressions  and  withering  wrongs;  met  by 
'eonliniially  self-renewing  spirit  of  resistance  and  endurance 
*to  martyrdom  in  the  straggle  for  sacred  right,  hate  thrown 
*hlo  of  glory  around  Sicily,  and  elevated  to  a  place ,  second  at 
Want  to  few  pn  earth  in  the  sympathies  of  generous  minds , 

beautiful  and  heroic  land,  marked  oot  to  be  so  sternly  tried, 
*Ul  last — Heaven  grant  it  may  be  for  permanent  results! — so 
tyhtly  victorious.  With  soch  titles  to  compassion  and  respect, 
*y  we  not  find  interest  in  all  the  intellectual  produce  of  Sicily, 
tyri  from  any  other  recommendation  than  that  of  representing 
totally,  at  its  several  stages ,  the  growth  of  mind  in  a  vigorous 
^-tempered  people?  As  might  be  expected  from  her  history,* 
struck  most  of  all,  in  the  annals  of  her  literature,  by 
k  records  of  learning  and  genius  doomed  to  pass  away  almost 
*foatany,  or  at  least  with  very  inadequate ,  fruit  for  posterity, 
•to  the  pressure  of  persecution,  political  or  religious ,  the  dis- 
toagement  of  neglect ,  the  absence  of  healthful  stimulant.  The 
toiry  destinies  of  this  island ,  from  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
**r»ys,  afford  constantly  recurring  instances  of  toil  and  talent 
*fee  produce  has  remained  limited  to  the  benefit  of  small  cir- 
fc>  or,  if  commanding  abilities  won  success  more  widely  extend- 
*>  sufficient  to  defy  untoward  circumstance,  the  offspring  we 
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find,  for  (he  most  part,  fated  rapidly  to  disappear,  or  sink  into 
the  class  only  to  be  met  with  among  the  curious  antiques  of 
public  libraries,  though  many  such  productions  possess  merits 
entitling  them  to  higher  places  in  the  esteem  of  modern  times ; 
and  even  the  gleanings  of  Sicilian  literature  (I  have  reason  to 
believe)  might,  by  research  and  discriminating  selection,  be 
made  to  yield  a  harvest  by  no  means  contemptible. 

The  Abate  Biongitore,  in  his  carefully-compiled  «  Biblio- 
theca  Sicula  »,  published  early  i»  the  last  century,  had  the  merit 
of  preserving  to  his  country  the  biographies  of  all  her  writers, 
with  at  least  the  titles  and  leading  characteristics  of  their  works, 
whether  printed  or  only  preserved  in  MS.,  from  the  period  of 
Greek  domination  to  his  own  day ;  but  we  have  to  regret  that 
this  learned  ecclesiastic  transmitted  no  specimens,  either  in 
pr#se  or  verse,  of  the  hundreds  of  anthers ,  many  scarcely  known 
or  named  beyond  their  native  Trinacrim,  whom  his  diligently 
worked-up  pages  record.  Amazing  is  the  number  of  writers,  par- 
ticularly of  the  seventeenth  century,  whom  we  become,  acquaint- 
ed with  in  this  Biblioteoa ,  many  for  a  time  popular  in  high 
degree ,  landed  as  the  pride  of  their  country,  yet  now  almost 
forgotten  even  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps ,  and  rarely  even 
to  be  appreciated  from  such  fragments  as  are  included  in  selec- 
tions from  Italian  classics ,  or  «  specimens  »  philosophic  and 
poetic. 

Cbiarensa ,  a  doctor  of  laws ,  left  at  his  death  ,  1672,  nu- 
merous poems, amorous,  heroic,  allegorie-the  a  Judgment  of  Pari*" 
and  the  «  Eruption  of  Etna  »  most  ambitious  and  finished  among 
these— all  iu  MSS.,  that  have  net  yet  (that  I  can  ascertain)  ever 
seen  Che  light  in  print  La  Farina,  of  the  baronial  family  Aspra- 
monte,  left  many  writings,  prose  and  verse,  treating  a  great 
variety  of  subjects ,  philosophic ,  political  ,  etc.,  in  the  same  con- 
ation; and  alike  useless  to  the  public  have  remained ,  in  a  con* 
ventnal  library  at  Palermo ,  twenty-one  MS.  volumes  by  And*ea 
Carina,  of  the  order  of  Regular  Clerics  ,  deceased  1664,  whose 
career  of  wonderful- activity,  embracing  in  its  aims  such  varied 
subjects,  treated  in  Latin  and. Italian v as  Egyptian  Antiqatos, 
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general  Archaeology,  Medicine,  Hauling  y  Fishing,  the  Apoca- 
lypse ,  Spiritual  Meditations ,  and  Platonic  PhUoaophy !  Most  of 
all  perhaps  i*  there  cause  lo  regret  the  loss ,  through, indifference, 
of  an  unfinished  work,  interrupted  by  Ibe  premature  death  of 
another  noble  author  (16fi5),  the  Marquis  de  Geraci ,  who  bad 
undertaken  the  history  of  all  Sicilian  poets  down  lo  his  own  time ; 
bat  the  material  Ibus  prepared  was  in  pari  made  use  of  by  Al- 
locci,  far  a  tegs  comprehensive  publication  on  l^o  antique  poets 
otlhis  Island*  Another  instance  of  reprehensible  carelessness  was 
Ite  dispersion  of  the  great  MS.  compilation,  for  illustrating  by 
(loeuaents  the  sacred  and  political  annals  of  Sicily,  by  the  Canon 
AfflKQ*  i^yal  JMstoriographver,  some  of  whose  volume*  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo  (Paiafox),  others  fated 
lo  remain  stewed  enl  of  sight  in  the  library  of.  the,  Madoni a 
famifey  (jfor  which  facts  see  the  c  Summary  »  of  Sicilian  history 
by  Palroeri).,  following  iu  Amico'Si  steps ,.  Rocoo  Pkro  compiled; 
wiflfc  judicious  collation  of  authorities,  the  «  Sksilia  Sacra  ,  or 
Notices  of  Sicilian  Churches  *,  (1783) ,  a  Latin  work  of  rather 
ponderous  reading  >,  but  useful  and  complete  id.  tts  kind. 

The  two  highest  authorities  io  Ilaliau  Poetry— Da  itfe  and 
Petrarch— testify  thai  Sicily  was  the  cradle  alike  of  their  lan- 
"Mgeand  its;  letters*.  The  former  eays  ,  in  his  D§  Vulgare  Ela- 
Wnwa,,  I  u  c,  xiii ;  «  When  we  contemplate  the  fame  bestow- 
al apon  this  land  of  Sicily,  we  must  blush  for  our  princes,  who, 
having  the  track  of  heroes ,  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  ordi- 
nary rabble;  but  Frederick  II.  and  this,  son  ,  Mafcfredi,  gave 
t**>f*  of  theur  n+bletes*  and  superiority  of  mind.  Men  of  high 
aspirations  endeavoured  to  follow  the  example;  of  tbe  majesty  of 
^  greai  princes;  whence  il  followed  that  all  Italian  compo- 
8itiens  of.  any  merit  in  thai,  country  emanated  from  the  court  of 
ltose  exalted  monarch*;  and ,  as  the  seat  of  their  royalty  was 
in  SicUy,  whatever;  our  ancestors  composed  was  styled  SieWm. 
w*tick  denomination?  is  retained  even  now  ».  Petrarch  affirms 
%  the  goo4* vernacular,  «  il  buon  volgare  »,  waa  first  spoken 
in  Sicily,  ao4  at  the;  court  of  Frederick  II.  Thus ,  .io  fact this 
bland  became  tbe  birthplace  of  the  classic  Italian  ;  and  her  Poets 
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the  true  founders  of  that  literature  destined  to  attain  a  rank  so 
magnificent.  Under  the  reign  of  Frederick  reputation  was  won 
by  Ciullo  d'Alcamo ,  the  first  on  record  hi  this  galaxy,  who  'wrote 
a  poem  in  Sicilian  dialect ,  about  1193,  the  only  composition  by 
him  still  extant ,  consisting  of  an  amorous  dialogue ,  and  deemed 
the  earliest  specimen  of  Italian  verse.  Frederick  himself ,  and  Ms 
son  Manfred  were  inspired  by  the  tender  passion  to  frame  rhymes 
in  the  same  vernacular,  still  preserved.  Contemporary  with  Ciullo 
flourished  other  poets ,  as  Odo  delle  Colonne  and  Arrige  Testa, 
all ,  however,  surpassed  by  a  relative  of  the  former,  Guido  delle 
Colonne ,  author  of  a  history  of  the  Trojan  war  in  Latin  prose, 
(about  the  year  1276),  and  metrical  writings  of  such  merit  that 
Muratori  styles  him  the  first  poet  of  his  age.  Ttrabosehf  cites  an 
English  Monk  of  the  XIV  century  for  the  story  that  Edward  I., 
when  he  visited  Sicily  in  1*73 ,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  made  acquaintance  with  this  same  Guido,  and  persuaded 
him  to  accompany  him  to  England  ,  so  impressed  was  the  King 
by  the  wisdom  and  genius  of  the  Poet;  but  this  Tiraboschi  him- 
self considers  doubtful.  In  the  same  period  we  read  also  of  the 
honours  awarded  to  a  Sicilian  Poetess,  named  Nina,  to  whom 
Dante  di  Majano  (a  writer  of  no  inferior  repute  in  the  XIII.  cen- 
tury) addressed  an  epistle  in  verse,  expressing  high  admiration, 
which  led  to  a  correspondence,  maintained  for  some  time  through 
the  same  poetie  medium,  in  a  strain  of  sentiment  half  amorous, 
half  Platonic.  * 

The  first  developments  of  the  Sicilian  literature  to  be  styled 
modern  appeared  in  connection  with  the  Aecademie ,  about  the 
same  period  that  those  associations  were  beginning  to  rise  into 
prominence  in  the  neighbouring  peninsula.  That  of  the  Accesi  . 
founded  at  Palermo  1568 ,  and  holding  its  assemblies  in  an  an- 
cient chapel  of  the  Dominican  convent,  was  the  ftrst  to  lead  the 
way,  followed  by  several  others,  of  which  Messina  beoame,  in 
the  next  century,  the  principal  seat,  with  their  usual  fantastic 
names  (the  Fuctm,  the  Abbarbicali,  etc.)  and  pedantic  procedure 
Among  these. was  the  CJtsta,  doomed,  with  all  the  rest,  arid 
even  the  University  at  Messina,  to  suppression  by  the  blind  and 
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stupid  vengeance  of  her  Span i£h'  ruleYs  after  the  heartless  aban- 
donment of  that  city  by  Loais  "XIV.  (16*78) ,  thus  to  parirth  her 
infidelity  to  the  Spaniard  and  voluntary  subjection  to  the  French 
Crown ;  hot  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Cltaia  Academy 
roae  again  into  life,  ander  the  auspices  of  several  savans ,  who 
for  some  years  rendered  it  a  centre  of  teaming  in  that  ill-fated 
city.  Neapolitan  rale  has  crushed ,  within  recent  years ,  many 
similar  rfantons  for  scientific  or  literary  objects;  and,  as  if  the 
ferocious  massacre  and  pillage  of  Catania,  in  1848,  had  seemed 
Utile  to  the  vindictive  spirit  of  (he  «  bombarding  »  King  (par 
excdkn&e) ,  the  learned  Academies  in  that  place  celebrated  were, 
excepting  the  Gioenia,  (of  scientific  renown ),  sentenced  to  sup- 
pression tinder  the  military  rule  following.  Among  the  few  names 
that  rose  ,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Accesi,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tary,  to  any  eminence  they  have  continued  to  shine  from  till 
moderfl  years,  was  Antonio  Alfano  (deceased  1578),  whose 
c  Rime  »,  justly  esteemed  for  gracefulness  and  taste ,  appeared 
in  the  publications  of  that  body,  brought  out  (as  far  as  recorded) 
only  in  three  issues  during  the  first  years  after  its  creation.  A 
higher  flight  was  tried  by  the  same  writer  in  two  poems  aspiring 
to  epic  character,  the  «  Victory  of  the  Marchese  di  Pescara 
and  the  «  Celestial  Combat  between  St.  Michael  and  Lucifer  ». 
We  have- thenceforth  to  observe  the  decided  predilection  for  the 
heroic  epos  fn  the  Sicilian  poetry  of  more  recent  ages ,  with  a 
singularly  bold  choice  of  subjects ,  for  the*  most  part  from  native 
history,  political  or  religious ,  considerably  coloured  by  a  taste 
for  the  supernatural  and  a  fervid  devotional  feeling  ;  which  last 
is  indeed  the  animus  and  main  source  of  inspiration  in  the  great 
majority  of  poetic  produce  yielded  by  this  Island.  Piety,  and  a 
faith  soaring  boldly  on  the  wings  of  imagination  ,  have  not  failed 
to  characterise  mind  and  literature  here  throughout  periods  of 
struggle  and  vengeance  against  despotism ,  and  notwithstanding 
the  hostilities,  the  support  of  her  oppressors,  the  damaging 
interference  with  her  internal  interests,  for  which  Sicily  has 
had ,  durhfg  disastrous  ages ,  to  thank  the  Popes ,  long  her  worst 
enemies.  Inv the  last  instance  ,  this  religious  epos  attested  the 
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bias  of  Sicilian  genius  so  recently  as  161$,  when  appeared  M>e 
«  Sicilia  Ijberaia  »,  by  Giuseppe.  Vitple ,  ejbJind  peat,  whose 
argument  (sustained  with,  more  (ban  ordinary  powers ,  ifaoHw 
equal  to  the  ambjjjooa  conception)  is  the  deliverance,  o{  fcis  cew- 
try  from  the  Saracen  by  her  Noripen  invaders.  Perming  to  tfw 
earlier  attempts  in  this  difficult  form  ,  we  (lad  perhaps  Ihe  <mo#l 
successful  epic  of  the,  XVII.  century  in  the  «  Catania  Liberala,?), 
leu  cantos ,  by  Francesco,  Murabito  r  published,  at  that  oHy  HWfiU 
and  embodying  the  legend  of  htr  deliverance  from  a  teemendeii* 
eruption  of  Etna  through  the  intercession  of,St..A<ga4ha»  Scarcely 
suited  to  interest  much  those  who  have  not  visMeidhe  sileade 
scribed— the  burning,  mountain ,  the  laira-blighte&  tegiojtfi  round 
lhat  beautjfuj  but  desolate  city,  4ho  Greek  amphiftftatffe ,  the 
Temple  of  Ceres,  and  that  great  Benedictine  wwasfery  slili 
flourishing  in  regaj  state  within  Caiania's  wallsrribis  poem  ha« 
much  picturesque,  description,  much  finely-introduced  gr#BpHw, 
that  might  win  admiration  if  separated  from  matter  rather,  ,<too 
much  spun  out  to  please  the  readers  of  otber  Jancjs,  Prooessfri* 
of  monks ,  canops  ,  magistrates  and  friars ,.w,iib  ih$  relics  of 
Stf  A^th,a .fter  veil,  and  bust)  and  the  Socro  C^odp,  (rewaed 
as  one  of  the  najls  of  the.  Crucifixion),,  and  various  goU^n^ cere- 
monies ,  are  the  means  had  recurs*  to  for.  deprecating  ih«  Di- 
vine wrath,,  and  Ihe  peril  of  nature's  dread LWfles*,  *hich 
(strangely  enough  in  a  country, where  science  ho*  Reeled  so 
much  to  explain  and  illustrate  local  phenomena)  are  ihf  oflgh<*n 
ascribed  to  the  immediate  agency  of  demons  I  Wan^  of  personal 
portraiture  and  individuality  is  the  defect  that  g^yes  ,a  pallor  and 
coldness  tp  this  poem  ;  and  our  interest  even  in.  the  sainted 
heroine  is  confused  by  the  manner  she,  is  introduced,  sofpefciines 
as  a  beatified  spirit,  sometimes  as  simply  represented, ny  her 
relics  enshrined  at  Ihe,  cathedral— these  revered,  of*jejols  b*wg 
indeed  so,  often  produced  with  triumphant  avortin* 
every  lava-current,  sent,  from  tfye  vplcano  toward  the  m\y,  that 
it  seems  incpn^gnenj  the  eruption  should,  be  allowed  to  -conti- 
nue, apite  ,of  these  repealed;  cbecjks  from  a  bigger,  agwey :  in- 
consistencies inlo  which  the  exaggerations  of  st in t^ worship  nol 
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unmalorally  led  Ibis  accomplished  author,  who  has  not ,  how- 
ever, Canted-,  tree  Jo  the  spirit  of  hie  age,  to  supply  due  admix- 
ture of  Pagan  mythology  and  startling  juxtapositions  of  the 
Heatbe*  and  Chrisliaft-Neptoae,  Votcan  v  Bnoelades ,  Otho*  and 
Bphialtes,  associating  strangely  with  saints  invoked  by- the 
Church  $  and  a  tnuch  graver  offence  against  taste  and  feeling*  with 
the  frestiittytioh  exemplified  In  many  Italian  poems  of  this  cen- 
uny,  is  the^tvotfaeing  of  the  Supreme  Befog  as-an  inlertooator  I 
lit,  though  epic*  tyere  the  most  ambitious  and  nM  rarest  produce 
tl^iKati  fcoefry  *ft  (his  period,  the  writer  generaWy  esteemed 
fiwt  among  her  posHs  of  the  seventeenth  oentory  was  Antonio 
Fewxiano ;  of  Monrealfc  f  ^rho  attempted  nothing  in  this  walk, 
yet  enjoyed  high  popularity  for  tighter  fefitoions ,  canteonU  idylls, 
sonnets  ,  lyrics  of  every  description  ,  anff  especially  for  his  bril- 
bst  and  aodaefoes  lampoons  ,  {haft  freo^ientty  brought  him  into 
tmsble*  and  impHeonmettt,  as  might  be  expected  onder  the 
jealous  sway  of  the  Viceroys.  It  was  duringotie  of  these  capU- 
rties  thai  this  favourite  poet  of  ttre  day,  the  *iiutti  of  Sicily, 
▼as  overtaken,  stiff  in  the  vifconr  of  life'  Qfihtd  genius,  by  tragic 
disaster  fatal  to  bfe  exfelence-^fbe  explosteto  of  a  jpowder  maga- 
one  fen  t!hV  CatteJlamaro  fortress ,  his  prison  ,  at  Palermo  ;  and 
▼hen  **e  Viceroy,  who  bad  not  sampled  t»<  punish  his  freedom 
tf  stem ,  learnt  that  Venefciano  bad  thus  mlet  with  hie-  death ,  he 
estJaimati;  that  the  glory  of  Sicily  had  passed  away  with  that 
pest.  Another  writer  of  this  period  '*n*t  be  associated  with  him 
hwm  similarity  of  fate  (  though  belobgiwg  to  quite  a  different 
dees  jvBarone,  author  of  the  «  De  Magistrate  Panormitano  » , 
<*$>  of  many  valued  wrfcs  oa  Palermo's  aBlikjuitiefe  (I680j-^who 
tied  in  the  prison  tbf  tile  Inqaisitfibn  to  which  tribunal  he  had 
bees  cited  for  the  liberal  opinions  charged  against  him ,  aseer* 
tain  passages  were  Interpreted  to  bis  works.  Lyric  poetry  was 
ottvated  hi  SScify,<mid  the  idiom  peculiar  to  these  islendets , 
•well  As  the  ptireltattan  ,  fVemientiy  used  to  give  obaracteris- 
te  nationality  to  its  fortes  ,  during1  .patit  centuries^  espe%*a*»y 
fae  seventeenth ,  tioogh  me  fintfuo  genius  comparable  to  Mali's, 
ae  verse  whose  fflicinsitkrtft  could  retain  permanent  hold  over 
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the  popular  mind, like  tbe  charming  i4yU8  couched  in  a  dialed 
of  such  rich  Doric  sweetness  by  thai  gifted  wrMer-r^the  «  mo- 
dern Anaoreoo  »,  of  Sicily.  Salti,  an.  ecclesiastic,  was  great 
also  in  the  con  zone  and  idyll/  Mb  sawed  and  burlesque;  and 
Alessendro  Burgos,  who  look  vows  as  a  Franciscan  friar  at  the 
age  of  17,  not  only  poured  forth  a  profusion  of  sonnets,  of  the 
sylvan  and  marine  (so-called)  class ;  hat  gained  higher  honours 
by  sacred  elegies,  attributed ,  like  Ovid's  «  Beroides  to  tbe 
personages  whose  feelings  they  intend  to  express :  the  «  Arrows 
of  Divine  Love  »,  from  the  lips  of  sainted  virgins ;  the  r  Tears 
of  Penitence  »,  from  those  of  other  female  saints ,  who,  after 
being  great  sinners,  had  become  examples  of  holiness.  With 
these  two  poets  belonged  also  to  the  seventeenth  century  a  knight 
of  Jerusalem ,  Andrea  Mioufelo ,  distinguished  by  valour  at  the 
siege  of  Cartdia ,  1692  ,  who  left  discourses,  alternating  prose 
with  verse ,  on  mystic  and  devotional  arguments— as  their  titles 
«  Wisdom  Crowned  »,  the  c  Ladder  of  Paradise  »,  etc*  imply — 
besides  comedies,  one  for  music,  of  such  love-adventoroas  style 
and  intrigue  as  to  remind  as  of  Lepe  di  Vega*  . 

A  breeae  from  the  mountains,  a  smije  foem  the  valleys  jqC 
Sicily  greet  ds  in  the  pages  of  her  immortal  Pool  *  the  first  of 
modern ,  if  not  of  any  time,  among  all  who  have: woa  laurels  to 
this  land.  Giovanni  Meli, born  and  deceasedatPalerrao  (i740-t*ttt), 
after  completing  his  first  studies  under  the  Jeeoila,  apptiedihin*- 
self  to  medicine  and  graduated  in  that  science:,  by  the  practice 
of  which  he  gained  himself  an  independance  in, a  ^iUagatfcauaed 
Cinest,  not  far  from  Palermo;  but  from  this  period,  tti seems  , 
poetry  rather  than  . his  profession .  eccu*ied  bis  thoughts  till  Ut« 
end  of  life.  At  the  age  of  17  he  astonished  bis  countryman  by 
aproduction  in  eight  cantos,  and  octave  sAauftfts*  a  La  Fata  fia^ 
lante  a,  in  the  native  dialect!  he  ever  afteaward*  used,  for  tbe 
poems  in  various  forma  and  metres,  of,  which  three  complete 
editions  bajve  appeared  at  Palermo.  The  £oyal  Family  beiiif 
resident  in  that,  city,  the  merits  of  Meli  were  so  successfully 
urged  on  the  regards  of  King  Perdinaed  as  to  obtain  for.  bin*  j 
in  1798,  a  pension  of  300  ducats,  and  the  honour  of  a  medai 
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coined  in  his  name  by  the  Prince  of  Salerno's  order,  with  the 
epigraph  «  Aaafreonti  Sicule  *.  Before  Ibis  date  ue  had  laid  aside 
his  character  of  village-doctor,  called  to  fill  lee;  chair  of  chemis- 
try in  the  Lyceum  at  Palermo ;  and  genius ,  triumphant  even 
in  spheres  not  of  its  own  predilection,  enabled  him  to  master 
in  incredibly  short  time  lhat  science  he  was  the  ,n>st  in  this 
Island  to  expound ,  and  on  which  he  published  several  treatises. 
We  learn,  among  the  few  recorded  events  of  his  life,  that  in 
childhood  the  reading  of  Ariosto  had  revealed  to  his  mind  the  fact 
lhat  he  also  wis  born  a  poet;  also  that  the  City  of  Palermo 
decreed  the  erection  nf  a  bust  to  him  shortly  before  his  death, 
kit  too  late  for  him  to  witness  the  accomplishment  of  that  pur- 
pose. The  term  a  abate  »  seems  in  his  case  to  have  been  applied 
simply  ma  equivalent  to  «  professor  »  or  «  doctor  ».  Among  his 
several  «  bernesqae  »  poems,  the  one  first  produced  is  perhaps 
first  in  merits ,  original  in  idea ,  subtle  in  humour,  and,  for  the 
age  at  which  it  was  written  f  certainly  one  of  Genius's  most 
extraordinary  achievements.  A  kind  Fairy,  in  gratitude  for  his 
saving  her  life  when  disguised  in  the  form  of  a  toad,  takes  him 
under  her  protection  and  escort ,  on  a  journey  first  directed  to 
ike  Kingdom  of  Falsehood  and  City  or  Deceit,  where  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  vast  variety  of  characters  and  professions,  the 
phantom-representatives  of  things  on  earth.  Their  visits  include 
ike  court  and  all  public  institutions : 

Elsewhere  we  saw  a  spacious  library, 

Whose  shelves  for  the  most  part  the  Poets  cumber* 

Romances,  books  on  physiognomy, 

On  plants,  gems,  secret  virtues  without  number  ; 

No  end  to  volumes  on  Astrology, 

Facetious  Apologues,  and  learnecf  lumber. 

Hifch  in  the  midst  Delusion  held  her  sway, 

Confounding  all  things,  leading  all  astray. 

At  the  palace,  they  ascend  to  upper  apartments,— 
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Where  tat  in  gala-robes  Politic  Science, 
And  by  her  aide  a  courtier  high  in  favour, 
False  Afachiavetti,  whose  insidious  wiles, 
And  villanies,  excited  hot  my  smiles— 

which  disrespect  for  a  great  celebrity  might  draw  down  indignant 
reprisals  from  grayer  Italian  literati.  Among  other  episodes ,  in 
their  continued  journey,  is  introduced  with  happy  effect  the  story 
of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine;  and  the  Poet  communes  with  Leib- 
nils ,  who  expounds  metaphysical  theories  to  him*  At  last  ,  he 
is  informed  by  the  Faia  that  she  ia  nothing  else  than  the  per- 
sonification af  his  own  fantasy,  and  her  toad-metamorphosis  his 
own  gloom,  or  fit  of  vapours ,  whkh  his  wiser  nature  now 
counsels  to  chase  away—admirable  moral  for  a  ifairy-4ale  !  , 

The  «  Origin  of  the  World  »  is  another  bmymque  of  mytho- 
logic  treatment ,  to  satirize  .the  philosophic  theories  of  Cosmo* 
gooy*  all  which  j.  from  Orpheus  to  Spiawa  ,  are  made  to  pass 
in  review  at  the  haoqneMable  of  Olympos  in  oosrse  of  discus- 
sion on  the  beat  means  for  producing  a  universe  ,  gods  and 
goddesses  being  here  introduced  in  very  domestic ,  not  at  all 
heroic  aspects.  In  his  «  Vision*  »  the  Poet  is  visited  by  the 
shade  of  Sancho  Panza ,  and  informed  that  the  fate  of  JDea  Qui- 
xotte  in  another  life  is  to  spend  half  the  year  on  the  task  of 
imprisoning  the  winds  in  a  net;  the  other  half,  as  reward  for 
his  generous  intentions,  in  Elysium.  The  above-named  heroes 
Meli  has  more  especially  appropriated  in  his  longest  poem ,  a 
mock-heroic  in  octave  cantos ,  called  by  their  names.  To,  repro- 
duce the  Kinght  and  his  adventures  in  verse  would  have  been 
a  less  difficult  task  than  that  here  undertaken  of  presenting  the 
same  personages  central  to  a  different  (issue  of  incidents  and 
scenes,  alike  serving  to  develope  the  idiosyncracies  of  both 
Knight  and  Squire.  The  finishing  touches  to  the  principal  cha- 
racter Meli  has  applied  with  delicacy  and  effect  scarcely  inferioi 
to  Cervantes.  After  a  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  » 
comes  a  finale  in  no  way  borrowed  from  the  Spanish :  the  Don's 
submission,  in  remorse  for  a  moment's  infidelity,  of  thought  an< 
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word  only,  toward  bis  Dulcinea ,  to  penance  imposed  ad  libitum 
by  the  Squire,— no  other  than  the  abandoning  knight-errantry 
for  the  humble  toils  or  agriculture.  But  Don  Quixotte ,  thus 
transformed  into  a  plodding  husbandman ,  has  his  mind  still  bent 

00  getting  the  world  to  rights ,  still  filled  with  hopes  for  the 
restoration  of  a  Golden  Age ;  contented  and  subdued  nevertheless, 
he  toils  on  till  a  fatal  suggestion  from  Sancho,  to  begin  the  at- 
tempt of  making  the  crooked  straight ,  not  on  the  world  but  on 

1  tree ,  in  which  vain  effort  he  meets  his  death.  We  have  here 
*  moral  hinted  rather  than  developed,  t>n  the  healthful  virtues, 
(be  dignity  of  labour,  which  is  in  fact  far  more  Suggestive  than 
Ae  moral  in  large  letters ,  formally  drawn  up  at  the  end— name- 
ly, thai  good  sense  and  fdrtone  cannot  go  together;  bot  he 
who  honourably  maintains  himself  will  enjoy  peace  sufficient  to 
ntigate  every  ill;  and  though  he  may  never  have  riches  at  his 
disposal,  the  virtuous  man  will  be  content  with  little.  The  tone 
of  levity  in  which  the  death-scene  and  ftmerat  are  narrated  is  a 
blemish  exposing  the  «  Don  Quixotic  and  Sancho  Panza  »  to 
serious  objections;  otherwise,  nothing  could  be  more  healthful 
aad  pore  than  the  whole  tenor  of  Melt'*  writings.  Subtlety  of  wit, 
facility,  erudition  are  most  striking  in  the  humorous;  but  for 
(eating ,  enthusiasm,  and  all  the  imagery  that  carries  us  to  his 
own  delightful  land— the  soul  in  his  song  that  wtai  for  him  the  * 
title  of  «  modern  Theocritus  » — we  roust  study  his  Idylls,  and 
Eclogues.  No  poetry  is  more  coloured  and  imbued  by  impressions 

•f  the  natural  world ;  and  though  it  is  a  joyous ,  careless  spirit, 
inclined  to  the  brightest  views,  genial  even  to  playfulness,  whose 
efcmgefol  moods  are  here  reflected  ,  we  yet  recognise  the  sense 
if  that  higher  presence  ,  that  power  in  «  the  mighty 'Mother  » 
la  chasten  tfud  purify,  and  silently  triumph  over  evil ,  the  Divine 
m  the  risible.  The  rich  softness ,  the  expressive  simplicity  re- 
mmd  as  of ,  but  often  rise  higher  than,  the  flight  of  the  Bucolic 
Mm  in  Sicily's  Greek  classics.  Translation  into  any  other  idiom 
(except  the  Italian)  must  be  very  inadequate  in  comparison  to  such 
ariginals.— 
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Silent  shades ,  and  sunny  verdure , 
Vaie  and  mountain,  field  and  grove, 
/     .   Ye  hath  Nalure  fair  created 
Only  for  the  hearts  that  love. 
Every  whisper  of  the  forest, 
Every  murmur  of  the  stream, 
Air,  and  echo  that  soft  answers , 
All  invite  to  feel  and  dream., 

Bird  and  insect  gaily  floating. 
Flocks  and  herds  that  roam,  apart , 
Innocence  with  smile  enchanting. 
All  have  language  to  the  heart., 
E'  en  this*  breeze  of  balmy  coolness 
Laden  with  del;ght  is  nigh ; 
Every  gentle  soul  caressing— 
Calls  ffpm  each  a  thought,  a  sigh.    ■  . 

Ope  to  jqy  the  Spirit's  portal ; 
Welcome  glad  to  genial  gqesj  t 
He  alone  the  blessing  misses 
Who  to  Lave  hath  closed  his .breast. 
Dark  and  sullen      thai  feels  not 
Nature's  beauty  spread  around  ; 
But  the  breast  to  Love  a  stranger 
Hatb  in  guilt  its  anguish  found  (1). . 

One  may  regret  that  the  writer  of  these  Pastorals  should  have 
so  often4 followed  other  paths;  and  io  the  «  Origin  of  the. World  » 
might  look  for  a  nobler  tone  than  the  satirical, ;  however  inge* 
niously  direeted.  Excellent,  but  inferior  in  poetic  character  and 
aim  are.  his  a  CagUostro  a,  a  nowija,  «  Sarudda  *,  a  dithy- 
rambic ,  and  various  fables.  Other  effusions  ,  a?  *  Moral  and 

(4)  Sti  Silenrii,  Sta  ve&ora  1     -  1 

Sti  mustagni ,  sti  vallati  t 
L'  ha  crtate  la  Natura  -  -  t  • 

Pri  li  cori  innamurati  etc. 

Daubta,  Idyll  4. 
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political  Counsels  »,  might  be,;  s|y)ed  •  the;  poetry  of  con  man 
sense;  and. the  «  ViUeggiaiura  »  M.-argaUrei-oit^iaodariiifasliio- 
nable  life  similar  in  aim  to  Go! don i's  comedies  on  *be  same 
subject.  As  in  the  Italian  mock-heroic  Epos,  ail  &er,io*s thought, 
all  contemplation  of  life's  sad  realise*  or  subline  deviates,  is 
eliminated,  so  also  in  the  humorous , a  pd  more  elaber ate  poems , 
bit  nol  so  in  the.  exquisite  nwn^r  pieces  by  Mjeli ;  Ibroogbout 
whose  volumes  f  however  ,  we  find  no  direct  aHusion  to  Chris- 
liaa  belief  or  observances.  For  reader*  who  :  have  qot  studied 
to  Sicilian  dialect,  a  yBrsion  of  those  poems  in  pure  Italian 
JIwkx  Biblioieca  PopoUwe,  Turin  )  by  Gaziioo ,  professor  of  Li- 
terature at  Genoa,  suffices  in  order  to  ;  the;  general  appreciating 
of  their  merits,  if  somewhat  of  I  heir  inimitable  originality:  mast 
fcelost  even  in  this  idiom,  and  wUhall  the  po^or  of  consiroclioo 
tfa  translator  has  tastefully  exerted./ 

At  Catania  appeared,  jn  18i 4,  tfiree  volumes  of  setectioas 
from  tfre  numerous  poems  of  Diomeojco  Tempio ,  a  self-educated 
citizen  of  that  place  ,  displaying  much,  hnmour,  quickness  of 
fancy,  and  satiric  point ,  but  l^y  no  means,  free  fFom  defects  that 
betray  went  of  familiarity  witji  good  models.  Thei  same  year  died 
at  Palermo  a  Nun.  pf  the  Carmelite  Order,  Anna  M  GnaaAeAte, 
who  in  her  youth  had  published  two  poems  aspiring  |o  the  epic 
character,  one  on  the  siory  of  Sf,  Rosalia ,  the,  Ather,  entitled , 
<  Palermo  delivered  from  the  plague  in  the  year  1625,  through 
(he  invocation  and  triumphs  of  SL.  Rosalia  ».  Another  Sicilian 
lady,  who  died  at  Rome  in  1770,  PeMegra  Buoogiovanni,  of  Pa- 
lermo ,  imitated  Petrarch ,  both  in  - cadepce  and  phraseology, 
with  much  success ,  in  a  series  of  poetic  «  Answers  in  the  name 
•f  Madonna  Laura  *  to  the  sonnets  and  can  ion  i  of  the  laurel- 
cqavned  Lever.  Giuseppina  Turrisi  Colonoa,  who  died,  still 
Ttnag,  in  1848,;  was  esteemed  the  first  Sicilian  Poetess  of  her 
fay;  and  indeed  in  her  lyrics  displays  gifts  far  above:  the  or- 
feary  :  graceful  and  harmonious ,  with  refinement  and  eleva- 
te of  feeling,  drawing  her  inspirations  mostly  from  religion 
m&  patriotism ,  though  at  limes  indulging  in  a  morbid  m elan  - 
caety  that  seems  fostered  and  self-commended  by  her  fervent 
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adarinlion  for  Byron ,  (to  whom  many  ef  tier  tines  refer),  her 
compositions  may  class  among  the  best*  in  roe  walks  of  occa- 
sioaat  verse,  recently  produced. 

Modem  Italian  philosophy,  generally  speaking  ,  inclined  to 
no  partisanship ,  nor  hanging  on  the  ip$e  dixit  of  any  infallible 
leader ;  of  healthful  moral  tendencies  ,  free  from  perplexing  tran- 
scendentalism in  theory  as  from  mystifications  in  language*  Has 
usually  (what  indeed  may  be  considered  a  condition  of  Hsvevy 
existence)  arrived  at  conclusions  in  accordance  with  the  pretexts 
of  Christianity.  The  great  Coryphaei  of  Metaphysics  in  this  oouti- 
try,  belonging  to  onr  times,  tJioberti  and  ltosmmi,  were  reftgioos 
in  Ihe  largest  sense  and  noblest  spirit ;  and  not  less  distingulsh- 
ed  for  the  orthodox  character  of  his  'theories  war  the*  inost 
celebrated  philosophic  writer  of  the  age  in  the  Neapolitan  king 
dom, — Galnppi,  deceased  within  recent  years.  Vico ,  Genovesi, 
Tamburitri ,  Manwani ,  all  the  great  Italians  of  the  same  class  io 
modern  times ,  have,  this  distinction ,  that  Christian  molality  &nd 
convictions  are  apparent  in  all  tbey  have  wrttteri:  :i 

Sicilian  tfteratore  in  this  Wall:  has  the  same  characteristic; 
and  its  present  most  esteemed  representative,  the  Thea^lne 
Father,  Ventura  ,  has  a  name  reverenced  wherever  he  Is  known 
either  by  his  voluminous  writings,  or  by  his  fervid  and  impres- 
sive oratory.  The  resuScltator  of  Scholasticism ,  he  has  engraved 
a  system  of  Philosophy  on  Revelation  alone,  denying  thb  capa- 
cities ot  Reasdb  for  discovering,  unassisted,  any  fundamental 
truth  of  Hetigion.  The  advocate  of  liberal  principles  in  'the'  poli- 
tical order— Ventura  4s  one  of  those  few  Catholic  theologians 
who  have  kept  pace  and  sympathized  With  the  late  Kalian  move- 
ments towards  civil  reform,  and  eloquently  succeeded  hi  recon- 
ciling them  ^  abstractedly  considered,  with  the  high1  interests 
of  faith,  with  the  truly  sacred  claims  of  the  HierWchy. <Wen 
this  bolder  original  orator  preached  the  Letften  course  at  St  Pe- 
ter's *irt  984T,  tie  nsed  language  long  unheard  Within  t note  or 
amy  walls  of  Roman'  churches,  vindicating  the  itftfienibre  M- 
liatiee  between  Religion  and  Liberty  the  Plural  oorinekloti'or 
Catholicism  with  Civilisation};  and  when  it*  ttomfe  daring  ihe 
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siege  in  '49t  Venjqra  is  reported  to  have  maintained  theorje* 
acceptable  e veo  to  those  then  in  temporary  power— thajt  Jfte 
Clergy  should  be  ready  to  abandon  all  participation  ip  temporal 
government ,  to  coo  fine  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  Truth  , 
aad  be  satisfied  with,  the  sublime  office  of  illustrating  andeiem- 
ptifyiog  Christian  virtue  (see  Ranalli ,  htorie  ilaliane,  1.  XXIV). 
Another  metaphysical  writer,  locally  celebrated,  though,  of  no 
reputation  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Ventura  ,  was  formerly 
a  inmate  of  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Palermo  >  Padre  Romano , 
ifctse  principal  -work,  Ultimo  Interiore,  (or  «  Mao  in  his  rela- 
Hw  with  Nature  and  with  God  »),  setting  out  with  the  defi- 
mtm  of  Reaspn  as  the  faculty  by  which  we  tend  to  perfection 
m  knowledge  aad  action,  adopts,  as  point  of  departure ,  the  Car- 
tesian axiom  i  Cogito,  ergo  sum,;  and  quotes,  with  assent,  Pope's 
i  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  *,  treating  in  one  section 
ike  «  Origin  and  Progress  of  Scepticism  »,  (properly,  indeed,  a 
*etch  ot  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  its  opposition  to  repealed 
ftetigioo  I  -with  great  ability.  Like  Vico,  he  assumes  that  the 
letnans  had  a  philosophy  of  their  own,  anterior  to  the  intro- 
fccfjo*  df  any  systems  from  Greece.  Referring  to  the  period  of 
the  r*wxw$ance>  in  a  lively  narrative  ol;  those  intellectual  revo- 
Moms,  he  feoogoisos  the  revival  of  Plajonism  in  Marsilio  Fi- 
ana  and  Pico  dotla  Mirandoka ;.  of  Pylhagoteanism ,  in  Giordano 
ftreno;  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Pantheistic  schools,  in  Pompo- 
uno  and  Vanini ;  and  Democritus  he  considers  to  have  been 
represented  hjr  Talesto  and  Cam  panel  la.  Coming  down  to  the 
meet:  century,  he  applauds  Dugald  Stewart  and  Keid  as  «  the 
pMeeophece/ef  common  sense  »;  Corbet  and  Lamennais  (of 
eenrse  referring  only  lo  the  earlier  career  of  this  latter)  as  oham- 
pmm*  ef  Revelation  ,  who  have  evinced  its. necessity  to  the  well- 
tain*  and  dignity  of  man.  He  espeoiaBy  welcomes,  asdistin- 
tefnhed  by  justness  of  views  and  positivily  of  principle ,  the 
fcrtorio  school  lately  sprung  up  in  Catholic  Germany,,  represent  - 
«J  by  Voigt,  Moehler,  and  Hurier;  The  system  of  Descartes 
though  hating  adopted  its  first  symbol)  he  pronounce*  false , 
as  far  as  the  necessity  of  beginning  with  universal  doubt  is 
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concerned ,  but  just  io  its  [iyscnologie  principle.  All  radical  er- 
rors respecting  the  nature  and  attributes  of  Dejly  he  derives 
from  Pantheism  ;  and  declares  his  eclectics!  bias  in  a  finely-ar- 
gued defence  of  the  principle  that  the  adherence  to  a  new  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  ought  not  to  be,  nor  can  consist  in,  the 
renunciation  of  alt*  preceding ,  or  the  pretention  to  build  all  anew, 
but  in  uniting  under  a  more  derated  point  of  view  all  doctrines 
previously  recognised  as  just. 

In  a  chapter  on  «  Revelation  and  Philosophy  »,  be  shows, 
with  finely  sustained  power  of  reasoning ,  that  all  true  philosophy, 
and  the  solution  of  all  great  questions  in  history,  are  concen- 
trated and  meet  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Redeemer.  Jesuit  as  he  is* 
this  reverend  metaphysician  introduces  Christianity,  on  the  page 
of  speculative  reasoning,  purely  with  reference  to  its  great 
broad  tenets ,  as  a  field  of  sublime  principles ,  where  all  who 
admit  its  very  first  postulates  may  meet  in  confessing  a  com- 
mon salvation. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  philosophical  works ,  consi- 
dering the  circumstances  under  which  il  was  produced ,  is  the 
treatise  «  On  the  Human  Soul  »,  by  Tedcschi,  the  blind  Pro 
fessor  at  Catania ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  other  misfor- 
tunes,  besides  that  which  has  attended  him  from  birth,  of  this 
distinguished  man ,  we  may  hesitate  how  to  measure  the  guilt 
of  a  Government  under  which  such  wrongs  could  be  inflicted, 
unpunished  ,  and  on  a  toned  for. 

On  the  taking  of  Catania  in  1849,  the  mother,  son,  and 
two  daughters  of  Tedeschi  retired  for  refuge  to  a  small  villa  they 
owned  in  a  suburb,  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  it  was  supposed 
the  Neapolitans  would  choose  for  their  march  upon  the  city 
They  were  mistaken— through  this  very  suburb  the  victorious 
forces  carried  their  track  of  desolation  and  blood.  The  helpless 
family,  assembled  fn  an  upper  room  before*  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  with  her  ditine  Child,  awaited  in  prayer  the  issue  of 
their  fare,  nricertain  what  sufferings  might  be.  at  hand./ The 
troops  entered  that  house  ,  where  no  resistance  :  whatever  nad 
£eea  attempted ,  and  deHberateiy  murdered  die  aged 'mother,  the 
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son  ,  and  one  daughter  of  the  blind  professor;  another  daughter, 
who  concealed  herself  under  a  bed,  being  wounded  by.  a  bayonet , 
though  not  with  fatal  resaft.  It  may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  state  of  this  country  to  be  informed  that  such  atrocity  as 
this — I  need  not  qualify  it  —passed  unnoticed  by  the  press  or  by 
the  Government;  and  perhaps  the  most  damning  accusation  pos- 
sible against  the  Neapolitan  rule  in  Sicily  was  implied  in  the  fact 
that  this  bereaved  son  and  father,  a  man  occupying  a  chair  in 
the  first  university  of  the  land,  did  not  (as  far  as  is  known) 
even  reclaim  to  a  single  authority  for  indemnification  or  judg- 
ment of  his  unspeakable  wrongs  1  Such  the  Story  believed  and 
repeated  to  me  at  Catania  within  a  period  not  very  distant  from 
the  event;  and  if  exaggerated  in  detail  ,  can  it  be  supposed  that 
its  leading  facts  were  gratuitously  invented  for  narration  to 
foreigners? 

That  under  such  circumstances  historical  literature  should  have 
found  little  encouragement  in  this  country,  is  easily  intelligible. 
The  Sicilian  historian  beyond  all  comparison  greatest  in  this  walk 
among'  his  co-nationals  of  the  age ,  was  obliged  to  save  himself 
by  flight  and  exile  almost  from  the  first  moment  he  obtained 
eminence.  The  escape  of  Amari  has  heen  narrated  in  the  For- 
eign Quarterly  Review,  with  details  not  precisely  correct :  shortly 
after  the  publication  of  his  admirable  work  on  the  «  Vespers  », 
Amari  received  an  invitation  from  the  court ,  in  flattering  terms, 
to  repair  to  Naples ,  as  the  Ring  desired  to  know  personally, 
perhaps  destining  extraordinary  honours  for ,  one  of  such  shin- 
ing talents  !  but  at  the  same  time  intimation  from  friendly  quar- 
ters warned  him  that  a  snare  was  intended ,  and  that  he  might 
be  deprived  of  liberty  for  ever,  if  once  within  the  clutches  of 
his  royal  entertainer.— Many  of  his  friends  at  Palermo  advised 
him  to  escape  by  whatever  means ,  whilst  others  (among  whom 
was  our  Consul)  thought  that  even  Ferdinand  If.  could  not  be 
capable  of  a  treachery  so  odious,  and  that  his  best  course  would 
be  fearlessly  to  present  himself  before  Majesty.  He  accepted ,  but 
in  the  intent  of  evading ,  the  royal  invitation  ;  and  If  it  be  true, 
as  asserted ,  that  till  his  departure  he  had  found  himself  con - 
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tiooally  watcjhed  by  spies,  assuredly  his  suspicions  were  not 
ill-founded.  Jhe  insidious  summons  bad  been  backed  by  tlje 
offer  of  a  free  passage  on  a  r  gpvemment  steamer,,  and  oo  this 
he  embarked,  but  not  before  having  previously  arranged,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  (our  Consul,  lo,  be  received  in 
a  French  merchant-ship  then  about  to  sail  for  Marseilles*  There- 
fore,  having  caused  himself  to  be  rowed  to  the  steamer  and 
passed  a  few  minutes  on  board,  he  feigned  having  forgotten  * 
part  of  his  effects,  and  desired  the  use  of  a  boat  to  return  to 
shore,  for  them;  but.,  once  out  of  sight,  ordered  the  sailors  to 
row  to  the  French  vessel ,  from  which  no  attempt  was  made  to 
withdraw  him.  When  the  revolution  of  1848  bad  reached  a 
phase  of  success  in  Sicily,  Amari  returned  to  become  a  deputy  in. 
the  chambers,  and  discharge,  important  political  duties.;  he  of 
course  was  under  the  necessity  of  a  second  flight  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Sicilian  movement ,  and  returned,  to  Paris*,  where 
he  had  already  begun*,  the  work  that  has  greatly  added  to  his 
repu^Ution— a  history  of  the  Sacac^p  domination  in^Sicily.  I  ques- 
tion, whether,  an&  U^nsl^tion  could  enable  fully  lo  appreciate 
Amari's  merits,  the  object  of  whose  assiduous  studies,  was  to  Corrn 
a  style  on  that  of  Xac^tus ;  and  if  in  condensed  pregnancy  of 
expression,  he  qannqt.  bo  allowed  to  equal  his  Latin  prototype  , 
the  merit  /undoubtedly  bejongs  to  him  of  creating  an  era  in  the 
historic  literatures  of  his^couatry.  His  «  Vespers  »  though  to  be 
found  in  public  libraries,  was  not  allowed  to  be  publicly  exposed 
for  wle  at  Palermo  un4ec.  the  Bo^urboeic  government— biit  this 
need, not  have  surprMeo1.  ,  . '  . 

;  that  distinguished  man  himself  contributed  to  confirm  the 
reputation  of  *>  country  man  and  competitor  in  the  same  historic 
walk— .Nicolo  Palmeri,  to  whose  Essay  on  the  Constitutional 
History  of  Sicily,  afyer  the  author's  decease ,  he  published  a  pre- 
face, with  a  biographic  notice.  That  writer,  born  in  1778,  of 
noble,  family,  especially  dedicated  himself  to  the  study  of  Sici- 
lian hisfory , and  jurisprudence  ;  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  1812, 
and  in  jibe  two  Parliaments  that,  followed  the  dissolution  "of  .the 
former,  always  contending  for  the  principles  of  constitutionalism. 
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When  Uie  revolution  broke  oat  in  1821,  be  declared  himself  op- 
posed to  that  movement ,  because  solely  proceeding  from  the 
people,  and  democratic;  even  wrote  energetically  against  the 
Neapolitan  Parliament ,  then  brought  into  brief  existence ,  for 
having  annihilated  the  accord  stipulated  by  General  Pepe  at  Pa- 
lermo ;  he  also  attacked  Lord  Gastlereagh ,  and  expressed  repro  * 
bation  of  that  minister's  policy.  In  1826  be  published  an  Essay 
or  the  Causes  and  Remedies  of  Agrarian  Difficulties  in  Sicily;  and 
in  1832  finally  retouched  and  perfected  the  other  Essay  above 
named,  adding  an  appendix  on  the  events  of  1821.  After  this  he 
began  his  principal  work,  Summary  of  the  History  of;Sicily,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons ,  in  five  vo- 
lumes, the  last  three  of  which  appeared  posthomoosly  in  1839/40, 
and  Ml ,  the  lamented  author  having  died  of  cholera  during  the 
visitation  of  that  pestilence  at  Palermo,  in  1837.  Born  to  wealth, 
he  died  poor,  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  agricultural  interests, 
and  still  more  so  to  bis  always  having  refused  public  employ- 
ment under  a  Government  whose  favours  he  abhorred ,  because 
considering  it  fraudulent,  false,  and,  as  far  as  Sicily  was  con- 
cerned, usurping. 

The  Summary  of  Palmeri  is  accurate,  impartial,  and  inte- 
resting ,  sometimes  too  rapid  for  meditation  on  passing  events  • 
and  blamed  by  native  critics  for  a  style  obscured  by  phrases  ra- 
ther antiqoate.  Amari  pronounces  it  to  be  a  a  good  work  of  the 
school  of  Home  ».  The  Essay  on  Constitutional  History  is ,  on 
the  other  hand  ,  accosed  of  being  written  in  a  jargon  of  Galli- 
cisms; for,  till  his  later  years,  the  author  is  said  to  have  habi- 
tually studied  nothing  but  French  and  English.  His  picture  of 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  haughty  Queen ,  whilst  resi- 
dent at  Palermo  during  the  French  dominion  at  Naples ,  is  most 
carious ,  having  much  of  the  interest  proper  to  romance ,  and 
that  of  the  darkest  aspect corrupt ,  intriguing ,  treacherous , 
deficient  in  political  dignity  and  good  faith  as  was  that  cir- 
cle of  exiled  rayalty.  This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  English 
Parliament  (September  1821),  whose  proceedings  and  speeches 
regarding  Sicily  the  author  protests  against;  as  to  our  constitu- 
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lion  observing ,  c  it  is  likely  to  prove  the  truth  of  Montaigne's 
prophecy,  that  it  will  perish  when  the  legislative  power  shall 
have  become  more  corrupt  than  the  executive,  »  he  desires, 
with  severe  reference  to  the  then  ascendant  parties  in  England, 
to  have  the  consolation  of  applying  to  himself  the  line : 

Parsqne  mini  saevi  vallum  nndasse  tyranni. 

Among  the  writers  regularly  employed  at  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary, was  the  Abate  Matranga,  an  amiable  and  estimable  Sici- 
lian savant  9  who,  some  years  ago,  was  often  to  he  met,  and 
generally  a  favourite,  in  English  society  at  Rome.  His  contri- 
butions to  arcbaeologic  literature  were  many  and  valuable ;  and 
in  the  course  of  his  researches  he  drew  from  obscurity  in  that 
mysterious  library  a  MS*  throwing  additional  light  on  the  great 
massacre  of  Palermo  in  1283.  This  document ,  occupying  twelve 
sheets  of  parchment  in  8vo.,  with  double-column  pages,  is  clas- 
sed in  the  catalogue  among  the  Codes  of  Latin  Miscellanies , 
No.  5256,  though  not  really  in  the  Latin  but  the  vernacular  Ita- 
lian ,  and  of  phraseology  strictly  correct ,  even  according  to  tests 
of  modern  purism ,  notwithstanding  many  obsolete  quaintnesses, 
and  general  characteristics  justifying  the  conclusion  that  the 
writer  was  contemporary  with  the  events  narrated.  The  very 
first  page,  indeed,  wbieh  the  Abate  obligingly  allowed  me  to 
read,  in  his  unpublished  transcript,  struck  me  as  marked  with 
the  graphic  simplicity  natural  to  one  writing  of  things  witnessed, 
or  at  least  recent  and  familiarly  known.  The  chief  value  of  this 
discovery  was  that  it  claimed  the  principal  credit,  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  movement  for  Procida,  contrary  to  the  view  supported 
by  Amari,  and  now  perhaps  generally  received  on  authority  of 
a  work  so  successful  as  his  «  History  ».  That  brillianU  writer's 
sympathies  may  have  biased  him  in  the  acceptance  of  a  theory 
ascribing  the  animus  of  the  Palermitan  insurrection  much  more 
to  a  patriotic  principle  diffused  over  the  popular  mind  than  to 
any  individual  conspirator.  At  all  events ,  Amari  was  informed 
of  this  additional  testimony  supplied  to  his  subject ,  Matranga 
having  communicated  to  him  the  discovery,  and  pointed  out  the 
discrepancies  between  this  MS.  and  his  (Araari's)  conclusions. 
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The  Abate  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  lo  publish  (he  docu- 
ment ,  with  the  idea  of  farther  using  it  as  nucleus  to  a  work 
of  extent,  a  «  History  of  the  Vespers  »,  based  on  this  with 
other  ancient  authorities.  Such  a  publication,  though  to  appear 
in  Rome,  he  did  not  wish  to  produce  without  explaining  its 
purport  to  the  Ring  of  Naples , — likely  to  be  propitated  rather 
than  otherwise  by  the  exposition  of  a  sanguinary  movement 
against  the  throne  he  Oiled ,  in  a  sense  proving  individual ,  ra- 
ther than  the  more  formidable  working  of  popular  agency,  as 
having  originated ,  or  at  least  mainly  directed  it  Matranga's  dis- 
covery was  consigned  to  fame  in  a  compilation  of  Latin  and 
Italian  documents  illustrative  of  the  university  and  antiquities  of 
Salerno — CoUeciio  Salernitana,  edited  by  De  Renzi ,  long  in  pro- 
gress at  Naples ;  but  the  sudden  death  of  the  accomplished  Abate 
prevented  the  execution  of  this ,  as ,  probably,  of  many  other 
literary  projects. 

One  of  Sicily's  most  voluminous  writers  is  La  Farina  (au- 
thor of  the  Italian  History  above  named)  whom  Moonier  calls 
c  theV,reator  of  an  entire  library,  historic  and  political  »•  His  «  Stu- 
dies on  the  XIII.  Century  »  are  penned  with  more  graphic  pow- 
er than  that  popular  «  History  »,  and  present  a  complete  picture 
of  that  romantically  eventful  epoch,  prefaced  by  a  retrospective 
review  of  the  European  constitution  under  the  Western  Empire 
and  the  origin  of  the  struggle  between  Papal  and  Imperial  as- 
cendancy* Extensive  research  and  vividness  in  description  render 
this  work  both  entertaining  and  valuable  to  the  student.  Placed 
beside  that  of  Cibrario  on  the  Middle  Ages ,  the  aggregate  forms 
well-condensed  but  pregnant  illustration  of  an  attractive  subject, 
creditable  to  the  philosophic  spirit  of  Italian  History,  not  kindled 
by  the  enthusiasm  or  poetic  glow  of  the  Mores  Catholici ,  but 
more  impartial  and  calmly  appreciative,  ready  to  admit  the  con- 
demning with  the  favouring  evidence ,  to  see  the  darkest  and  the 
brightest  realities.  One  additional  instance  is  seen  in  La  Farina 
cf  the  fact  that  Sicily's  greatest  intellects  have ,  almost  without 
exception ,  co-operated  in  the  noble  cause  of  her  deliverance 
from  a  bated  oppression. 
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The  first  production  that  placed  Domenieo  Stink  (1765-4837) 
among  celebrities  of  Sicily  iu  (he  past  and  present  ceo  lory,  was 
a  course  of  Physics,  Elementi  di  Fisica  Generate,  in  which  the 
learning  of  (be  age ,  and  the  principal  discoveries  of  the  intel- 
lect in  (his  science ,  from  its  earliest  colli va lion  ,  were  condens- 
ed, and  given  in  their  results,  with  much  intelligence.  The 
«  Topography  of  Palermo  » ,  treatises  on  volcanic  and  other 
phenomena  followed  to  sustain  (be  reputation  won  by  that  more 
voluminous  publication.  Biographies  of  Empedocles,  Archime- 
des, and  Macrobios,  appearing  in  different  forms,  heralded  his 
most  generally  interesting  work ,  the  Literary  History  of  Sicily  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  which  comprises  notices  of  aH  writers 
rn  the  Latin  aud  vulgar  tongue,  as  well  as  of  the  scientific  and 
other  associations  founded  within  that  period ;  and  has  been  re- 
duced to  more  condensed  form,  with  an  appendix  on  the  lite- 
rature of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  Pompeo  Inzenga  (Palermo, 
1836).  Previously  to  this  work,  the  only  attempts  at  a  general 
history  of  literature  in  Sicily  had  been  in  Latin ,  namely,  Sict- 
Hoe  Bibliotheca  Velus,  by  Ragusa,  a  Jesuit,  published  at  Rome 
in  1700;  and  the  more  valuable  BibUotheca  Sicula,  by  Mongi- 
tore  (Palermo ,  1708).  The  last  work  undertaken  by  Scina  pro- 
mised to  be  still  more  interesting  and  extensive ,  a  History  of 
Universal  Sicilian  Literature ,  to  be  carried  down  to  and  include 
the  seventeenth  century,  at  that  point  to  meet  his  literary  an- 
nals of  the  eighteenth.  The  first  section ,  comprising  the  epoch 
of  the  Greek  domination,  was  nearly  finished,  when  its  author 
was  cat  off,  in  1837,  by  death  at  the  age  of  73. 

The  tendency  of  Sicilian  genius  has  been  ,  of  late  years , 
rather  to  the  positive  than  ideal ,  and  works  of  science  have 
been  issuing  from  the  press  in  far  greater  proportion  than  those 
of  imagination.  For  this  scientific  direction  in  recent  literature 
credit  has  been  mainly  given  to  Catania ,  as  the  centre  whence 
(be  influence  has  proceeded  determining  that  bias;  and  the 
epoch  when  the  «  Gioenia  Academy  »  was  founded  there,  1824, 
may  be  considered  that  of  new  impulses  to  the  spirit  of  phi- 
losophic observation.  In  the  acts  of  this  academy  are  published 
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all  the  memoirs  (if  approved)  which  members  of  the  first  class 
are  required  to  present  biemHiUy. 

One  of  the  most  noted  contributors  to  thst  compilation  has 
been  tie  Professor  of  Geology  at  Catania  ,  Carlo  GemeHaro, 
whose  talents'  have  earned  more  than  local  reputation ,  whom 
philosophic  Societies  in  various  countries  have  invited  to  their 
congresses ,  who  has  travelled  »  for  the  cause  of  science ,  in 
Italy,  France ,  and  England.  One  of  his  earliest  works  was 
a  memoir  on  the  granites  of  Etna ;  to  this  followed— another  en 
the  geology  of  the  lower  regions  end  vicinity  of  the  great  vol- 
cano ,  in  which  he  shown  that  the  district  amid  which  stands 
Catania  is  formed  of  five  different  soils ,  referable  to  as  many 
distinct  epochs— the  Physical  Topography  of  Etna;  descriptions 
of  the  extinct  volcanos  in  the  Vol  di  Note,  of  the  maritime  coa- 
flues  of  Etna)  of  the  veteanie  island  of  Padtellaria— the  Physio- 
f*my  of  the  Mountain*  of  S*r%— Prelections  en  the  origin  and 
progress  of,  Natural  Sciences  in  Sicily.  Besides  the  above-named , 
Gemellaro  has  brought  out  various  minor  treatises ,  and  a  trans- 
lation from  Herschel  on  the  Astronomic  Causes  influencing  Geo* 
logic  Phenomena.  Having  had  the  pleasure  of  making  his  acquain- 
tance, I  found  in  this  learned  Professor  an  affable ,  unpretending 
gentleman  ,  of  eWeriy -years  and  plain  eltorier,  ready  to  oblige 
and  give  information  on  all  subjects  within  the  extensive  pro- 
vince of  his  acquirements.  At  his  house ,  in  Catania ,  he  receiv- 
ed me  in  a  ojuaintly  furnished  apartment  ,  with  somewhat  of 
that  gloomy  aspect  common  to  Sactiian  mMagts  i  few  superfluous 
refinements ,  hot  an  overflowing  abundance  of  books ,  mostly  old 
editions,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  languages.  His  knowledge  of 
English  scientific  literature  I  found  to  he  etteneive;  his  corre- 
spondence with  our  country  to  include ,  amongst  others  of  noted 
name ,  Basil  Hall  and  Lyell ,  from  the  latter  of  whom  he  showed 
me  his  last  communication. 

Another  teatous  promoter  of  the  *  Gioenia  Academy  »,  when 
first  established ,  Was  the  Benedictine  Father,  Bernabo  La  Via, 
who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  studies  of  Mineralogy  and 
Agriculture ,  and  was  for  some  years  professor  of  the  latter 
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science  at  the  Catanese  University,  near  which  he  resides  at 
the  chief  institution  of  the  Benedictines  in  Sicily,  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  most  magnificent  monasteries  on  earth. 

Another  learned  Benedictine  in  this  establishment,  who  still 
held  an  academic  position  at  the  time  I  visited  it,  as  Professor  of 
Botany,  is  Tornabene,  author  of  an  Historic  Picture  (Quadro 
Storico;  of  the  Sicilian  «  Botanica  »;  the  Hittory  of  Typography  in 
Sictiy  from  1473  to  1586  ;  and  various  minor  treatises  on  his  fa- 
vourite science — recently  augmented  by  a  learned  report  on  the 
late  eruption  of  Etna.  Ferrara ,  also  professor  at  this  University, 
was  another  ecclesiastic  of  Catania  among  the  first  in  his  coon- 
try's  scientific  literature,  author  of  the  History  of  Etna ,  the 
History ,  Monuments,  and  Literature  of  Catania 9  a  translation 
from  Bonnet  on  the  Contemplation  of  Nature ,  etc.,  the  Natural 
History  of  Sicily,  and  the  «  Gampi  Flegrei  »,  or  report  on  all 
the  volcanic  phenomena  and  formations  of  the-  Island.  In  him 
we  see  extensive  learning  stimulated  and  lit  up  by  enthusiasm ; 
together  with  the  laborious  self-dedication  of  the  experienced 
practicll  professor,  living  in  and  for  his  Science,  nor  wanting 
the  soul  and  sensibilities  of  a  Poet.  We  travel ,  in  his  pages , 
over  this  marvellous  land ,  and  have  our  attention  directed  to 
every  feature  peculiar  hi  its  distinguishing  beauty,  our  curiosity 
informed  on  every  fact  and  appearance  announcing  the  more 
extraordinary  operations  or  bounteous  agency  of  mysterious  Na- 
ture, Erudition  does  not  fatigue  or  repulse  ,\and  picturesque  de- 
scription is  so  vivid  and  frequent  in  these  volumes  that  it  is 
probable  every  class  of  readers  would  be  fascinated  ,  more  or 
less,  by  their  contents ;  while  to  the  intelligent  traveller  in  Sicily 
acquaintance  with  them  is  indispensable  if  his  object  be  to  study, 
as  well  as  enjoy,  the  magnificent  inanimate  world  around  him. 

In  the  same  university-city  was  founded  an  association  , 
styled  «  Society  Economica  »,  in  1881,  divided  into  two  clas- 
ses ,  for  Rural  and  Civil  Economy,  and  composed  of  ordinary, 
honorary,  and  corresponding  members ,  each  having  to  commu- 
nicate a  memoir  on  some  apposite  subject  triennially ;  the  public 
reunions  being  twice  annually,  when  premiums  were  distributed 
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to  such  agriculturists  as  had  distinguished  themselves  io  any 
branch  of  raral  industry ;  prizes  for  successful  competition  in 
arts  and  manufactures  being  also  awarded  triennially.  This  as- 
sociation ,  as  all  similarly  organised  in  Sicily,  except  the  «  Gioe- 
aia  »,  was  suppressed  after  the  revolution  of  '48.  More  enduring 
existence  was  happily  allowed  to  the  «  Sicilian  Athenaeum  » 
(Ateneo  Sieulo) ,  a  public  library  and  reading-room ,  established 
ia  Caiania  by  private  gentlemen ,  containing  2500  volumes  and 
rarioas  journals ;  bnt ,  daring  my  visit  to  that  city,  only  Italian 
publications  of  that  ephemeral  class  were  admitted  by  the  sys- 
tematized jealousies  of  an  ever-prying  police.  Strangers ,  en  pas- 
mi  9  were  at  that  time  most  politely  received ,  and  allowed  to 
spend  their  evenings  in  these  rooms,  without  subscription. 

The  literature  relating  to  the  history  of  letters  themselves 
within  Sicilian  limits ,  received  its  last  addition  in  this  island 
frsm  the  Baron  Yincenzo  Mortiliaro  (  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Sciences,  Letters,  and  Arte  for  Sicily),  who  published  at  Palermo, 
in  1838 ,  a  protpetto  of  the  Literary  History  of  Sicily  'In  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  comprising  biographic  and  critical  notices,  dili- 
gently compiled,  giving  rather  too  much  prominence— at  least 
for  the  general  reader-to  the  agricultural  and  agronomic  class  of 
works  (of  which  the  catalogue  swells  to  surprising  extent 4 ;  but, 
•n  the  whole ,  a  valuable  assistance  to  the  student.  The  History 
of  Italian  Literature  by  Emiliani-Giudici  (author  of  the  work  on 
the  Drama  above-mentioned )  is  a  first-class  production,  which, 
without  aiming  to  be  encyclopediao  like  Tiraboschi,  or  minutely 
biographic  like  Corniani ,  illustrates  the  several  phases  of  letters 
in  their  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind ,  to  society 
and  institutions.  The  popular  work  by  Maflfei ,  found  in  every 
library  and  on  every  book-stall  in  Italy,  though  deserving  of  its 
repute,  treats  what  may  be  considered  the  outward  aspects  of 
this  subject ,  the  history  of  works  and  literary  schools ;  there  is 
an  miter  life  of  which  the  rest  is  but  the  expression  and  formula, 
and  whose  vicissitudes  proceed  from  deeply-lying  causes ;  and 
this  aspect  of  Literature ,  inseparable  from  the  story  of  Huma- 
nity, is  the  aim  kept  in  view  throughout  Giudici's  work.  Its 
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original  scale  has  been  reduced  within  the  limits  of  a  compen- 
dium ,  retaining  all  essential  (o  its  usefulness. 

In  archaeology,  the  works  of  Serradifaico  on  Sicilian  Anti- 
quities, both  Pagan  and  Christian,  have  gained  reputation  sur- 
passing that  of  any  competitor  among  his  countrymen.  His 
splendid  volumes  on  Greco-sicolan  Antiquities  have  been  flat- 
teringly noticed  by  the  University  of  Oxford ;  and  not  only  eru- 
dite, bat  entertaining  and  attractive,  thanks  to  a  graceful  style 
and  happy  facility  of  description ,  is  this  valuable  compilation , 
which  combines  the  history  with  report  on  the  actual  state  M 
monuments*— the  past  and  present  of  each  classical  site  in  this 
island.  Not  a  remnant  of  classic  antiquity  in  his  native  land 
has  escaped  the  attention  of  this  learned  patrician,  who  long 
shared  the  fate  almost  universally  awarded  to  genius.,  intelli- 
gence, and  self  sacrificing  patriotism  in  this  ill-governed  cona- 
try^exile.  Enjoying ,  prior  to  the  revolution,  the  highest  faveur 
and  confidence,  he  held  the  office,  for  which  none  could  be 
better  qualified,  of  President  to-  the  Commission  for  Public  An- 
tiquarian Works.  Led  into  the  revolutionary  cause  rather  in  obe- 
dience to  a  sense  of  duty  than*  from  motives  of  ambition ,  he 
consented  to  and  recognised  the  provisional  government.  On  Che 
restoration  of  Bonrbonic  sway,  not  attempting  to  fly,  he  remain- 
ed long  unmolested;  but  an  order  was  finally  issued  for  his  ar- 
rest ,  and  myrmidons  of  authority  arrived  at  his  palace ,  whom 
he  calmly  requested  to  watt  a  lew  moments  whilst  he  prepared 
to  resign  himself  into  their  hands—then  withdrawing,  re-ap- 
peared in  the  uniform  of  a  Russian  General ,  that  rank  confer- 
red upon  him  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  when  at  Palermo ,  and 
asked  the  gendarmes  if  they  dared  to  outrage ,  in  his  person  the 
dignity  of  General  in  the  armies  of  the  Czar?  The  expedient 
proved  efficacious ,  and  Serradifaico  was  left  at  liberty,  but  sub- 
sequently retired  into  voluntary  exile— such  at  least  the  story  of 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  his  taking  that  step ,  as  I  heard 
reported.  The  De$cripiion  of  Ancient  Palermo  ,  by  the  Abac** 
Morso,  is  one  ot  the  most  learned  works  yet  produced  on  tin  is 
subject,  especially  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  tiaaea 
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of  Saracenic  domination.  IU  author,  an  Arabic  scholar,  by  bit 
interpretation  of  epigraphs  exposed  the  fallacy  of  theories  ad- 
?aoeed  by  local  historians,  and  adopted  by  Brydone,  respecting 
the  origin  of  Palermo,  the  foundation  and  even  ancient  name 
of  which,  a  Panormos  »,  had  been  referred  to  no  less  venera- 
ble antiquity  than  the  days  of  «  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham  », 
and  to  a  colony  of  Hebrews,  mixed  with  Phenicians  and  cttixens 
tf  Damascus  1 

Bet  for  more  interesting  than  produce  of  the  arehaeologic . 
class,  in  the  recent  literary  offspring  of  this  country,  are  the  tes- 
timonies that  assist  us  in  appreciating  the  causes  and  charac- 
teristics of  recent  events ,  so  momentous  to  her  destinies. 

The  first  narrative  of  the  Sicilian  movements  in  '48,  supplied 
by  a  native  pen,  came  from  a  writer  simply  announcing  him* 
self  as  «  Anonymous  », — «  Palermo  and  the  royal  Army,  or  use 
Twenty-four  Days  of  Combat  from  the  18th  January  to  the  4th 
February,  1848  a ;  but  subsequently  has  been  secured ,  far  attest- 
ing this  story's  realities  to  future  ages ,  detailed  evidence  from 
persons  themselves  prominent  actors  in  its  events.  La  Mast  and 
La  Farina,  both  public  characters,  who  may  be  said  to  belong 
It  history,  writing  from  different  points  of  view,  may  be  alike 
accepted  as  trustworthy  witnesses  to  what  they  saw  and  took 
tart  in ;  the  former  an  instigator  and  vigorous  leader  in  that 
righteous  revolution ,  the  latter  first  a  representative  and  secre- 
tary in  the  Palermitau  parliament ,  who  afterwards  rose  to  be 
asnister  of  Instruction  and  Public  Works ,  and  Minister  of  War, 
in  thai  one  eventful  year.  Belonging  to  the  party  of  ultra-revo- 
lutionists ,  strongly  opposed  to  the  moderate  liberals  in  Sicily 
as  in  Italy,  and  recognising  in  Masxini  the  true  representative 
•f  their  principles ,  La  Masa  published ,  in  1850 ,  the  c  Docu- 
ments *>f  the  Sicilian  Revolution  illustrated  a,  a  work  containing 
ajsre  Chan  its  modest  title  promises,  but  not  free  from  egotism 
«*  superfluous  declamation',  deeply  coloured  by  the  feelings  and 
ansjodices  of  the  writer  (or  editor),  and  altogether  wanting  in 
eoaseeativeness ,  so  that  we  may  hesitate  whether  to  call  it  a 
history,  a  running  comment ,  or  a  political  pamphlet  swollen 
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ool  by  official  papers ;  notwithstanding  which  defects ,  it  con- 
veys *  foil,  though  unsystematic  narration.  Among  its  copious 
quotations  from  official  sources ,  are  many  exhibiting  in  clearest 
light  the  cruel  and  treacherous  character  of  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment ,  and  elucidating  not  only  events  in  Sicily,  but  the  conflict 
which  led  to  the  absolutist  reaction  at  Naples,  on  the  lttth  . 
May  '48;  and  the  tone  of  passionate  emotion,  inconsistent  with 
the  serenity  required  in  the  regular  historian,  may  be  excused 
.  in  La  Masa ,  when  we  remember  what  the  national  wrongs 
in  resistance  to  which  he  was  actively  engaged ,  both  as  the 
politician  and  soldier.  The  more  complete  work  by  La  Farina, 
published  previously  to  the  «  Illustrated  Documents  »,  is  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  constitutional  and  moderate  party, 
whose  aim  was  to  place  Sicily  under  the  elected  sovereignty 
offered  to  the  Duke  of  Genoa ;  and  is  consequently  opposed  to 
the  subversive  principles  which ,  according  to  La  Masa's  expres- 
sion, aimed  at  «  defending  the  liberties  of  Sicily  by  revolutio- 
nary and  military,  rather  than  diplomatic  ideas  ».  In  literary  me- 
rits far  superior,  La  Farina's  «  Istoria  docomentata  della  Rivo- 
losione  Siciliaoa  »,  traces  the  great  struggle  from  its  earliest' 
provoking  causes  through  all  phases,  till  those  disastrous  results 
of  the  year  '49  that  would  leave  impressions  the  most  melan- 
choly from  the  spectacle  of  high  efforts  baffled  and  betrayed, 
but  for  the  light  reflected  from  what  has  happened  since ,  the 
glorious  rewards  so  rapidly  secured  after  long  agonies  of  fruit- 
less suffering.  The  testimony  of  La  Farina  is  more  affecting  be- 
cause calmly  given ,  and  his  indignant  but  temperate  protest 
against  his  country's  wrongs  leaves,  rather  than* any  other  wri- 
tings on  this  subject ,  the  confirmed  sense  of  abhorrence  in  his 
readers  against  Bourbonic  perfidy  and  misrule.  His  «  conclusion  » 
gives  a  general  review  of  Italy  and  ber  prospects  under  abso- 
lutist reaction ,  arraigning  before  opinion's  judgment-seat  those 
crowned-ones  mainly  responsible  in  the  dark  transaction ,  with 
eloquence  that  seems  traced  in  words  of  fire.  La  Masa  replies 
.  in  severa.1  pages  of  rather  angry  comment  to  that  portion  of  La 
Farina's  narrative  that  concerns  himself,  and  the  course  pur- 
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sued  by  him  at  differed  stages  of  Ibis  revolution ;  and  whilst 
pointing  oat  incorrectnesses  of  which  he  accuses  his  competitor, 
makes  a  promise,  not,  it  is  believed  ,  yet  fulfilled  ,  of  supplying 
a  general  comment  on  all  the  accounts  published  of  that  Sicilian 
movement ,  the  best  mode  of  examining  which  by  the  light  of 
testimony  from  eye-witnesses  would  be ,  perhaps ,  to  take  the 
works  of  La  Farina  and  La  Masa  as  corrective  and  confirmative, 
with  whatever  minor  difference,  one  towards  the  other.  But, 
oo  the  other  hand ,  such  able  Italian  historians  as  Farini ,  Ra- 
nalli ,  Gualterio ,  may  be  confidently  consulted ,  in  respect  to 
the  whole  course  of  the  struggle  in  1848-9 ,  both  as  to  the 
events  of  the  Island  and  Peninsula.  The  more  recent  and  won- 
derful vicissitudes  of  Sicily,  have  not  yet  (though  several  Italian 
pens  have  been  occupied  in  tracing  them) ,  received  any  full 
illustration  in  this  Island's  native  literature ,  though  such  aids 
to  their  appreciation  may  be  expected. 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  COLOSSEUM 


MONUMENTS  AlfD  SANCTOABIBS 


One  beautiful  afternoon  ,  on  the  last  day  of  February,  I  found 
myself  in  the  Colosseum  alone,  for  it  being  Carnival  time ,  other 
attractions  were  now  drawing  pleasure-seekers  in  other  directions. 
The  mildness  and  brilliancy  of  the  air  and  sunshine  seemed  to 
announce  an  early  Spring.  Luxuriant  plants  and  flowers  clothed 
the  projecting  masses  and  crumbling  vaults ,  while  a  sky  of 
lapis-lazuli  tint  filled  Ihe  crevices  and  apertures  in  the  upper 
stories  and  terraces  of  the  vast  ruin.  I  ascended  to  the  various 
corridors  and  highest  points  accessible  by  the  staircase  near  the 
chapel ,  formed  in  a  cavernous  recess  of  the  arcade ,  S.  Maria 
della  Piela ,  a  modest  monument  to  Christianity  amidst  those 
proud  relics  of  Paganism.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  just  idea 
of  this  edifice  before  making  that  ascent ,  during  which  ,  like 
some  huge  mountain ,  it  seems  to  devefope  into  nobler  propor- 
tions, till  the  effect  secured  at  the  highest  level  overawes  by 
the  majestic  beauty  of  decay.  From  that  terrace  the  views  to- 
wards the  Lateran  ,  the  Baths  of  Titos,  the  Capitol,  the  Aven- 
liue,  the  Campagna  ,  are  most  impressive;  and  from  no  other 
point  can  be  seen  so  perfectly  the  remains  of  the  Golden  House, 
over  which  Titus  raised  his  baths.  One  cannot  but  admire  the 
completeness  of  the  restorations  in  the  Colosseum  during  the  pre- 
sent century;  but  where  such  works  have  not  been  required* 
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where  (he  adornment  of  Nature's  growth  has  been  left  to  spread 
in  all  its  rich  profusion ,  the  aspects  of  the  great  pile  are  far 
more  picturesque.  Wild  flowers ,  violets ,  and  a  plant  of  dark 
green  feathery  foliage,  contrasting  with  the  bright  tints  of  the 
other  creepers,  now  bloomed,  luxuriant  accessories  to  these  on- 
touched  ruins.  The  flora  of  the  Colosseum  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  work  ( by  Dr.  Deakin)  deserving  place  among  the 
best  literary  illustrations  of  the  spot :  and  there  we  learn  that 
within  these  walls  flourish  420  species  of  plants ,  including  203 
genera ,  with  specimens  of  66  in  the  natural  order  of  vegetable 
classifications,  and  41  of  the  pea-tribe,  among  these  kinds. 
Within  the  enclosed  space  of  six  acres  (not  including  the  walls 
and  masonry)  are  great  varieties  of  soil  and  temperature :  on 
the  lower  and  northern  side ,  dampness  prevails ;  on  the  upper 
walls,  where  are  accumulations  of  mould ,  warmth  and  dryness ; 
on  I  he  south  side  a  still  milder  and  truly  southern  temperature. 
As  I  looked  down  on  the  arena ,  the  devotion  of  the  Via  Cruris, 
held  twice  a  week  during  all  seasons ,  and  daily  during  Car- 
nival ,  was  collecting  a  company  of  worshippers  before  the  shri- 
nes around  the  cross  in  its  centre  ;  and  slowly,  with  low  mourn- 
ful chant  and  muttered  prayer,  passed  from  station  to  station 
that  procession  headed  by  the  confraternity  in  the  dark  grey 
habit  entirely  covering  the  head,  so  as  to  leave  the  eyes  only 
visible,  followed  by  several  females  in  black,  a  plain  wooden 
cross,  between  two  lanterns  on  po!e9 ,  the  only  symbol  display- 
ed ,  as  all  knelt  at  the  shrines ;  and  many  others ,  gradually 
assembling ,  knelt  also  bareheaded  on  the  turf  to  join  in  those 
devotions.  The  contrast  to  the  scene  of  carnivalesqoe  frolics  I 
had  just  left  on  tbe  Corso  was ,  indeed ,  striking ;  perhaps  the 
most  admirable  expression  of  Christianity,  adapted  to  such  loca- 
lity and  such  associations,  that  could  be  devised,  for  tbe  con- 
necting link  between  tbe  Pagan  and  Christian  remembrances  of 
the  Colosseum  is  thus  perfectly  supplied  to  the  heart  and  ima- 
gination. 

A  tradition  states  that  the  architect  of  this  amphitheatre 
was  one  Gaudentius,  a  Christian,  who  suffered  martyrdom  with- 
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in  these  walls ;  but  the  inscription  on  which  (his  is  founded 
( now  in  the  subterranean  church  of  S.  Martino ,  on  the  Forum  ) 
does  not  represent  Gaudentius  as  the  actual  architect ,  though 
employed  in  this  construction  under  Vespasian  (1).  After  that 
emperor,  Titus  and  Domitian  carried  on  this  work ,  till  completed 
to  the  height  where  a  cornice ,  adorned  by  the  shield-like  or- 
naments called  clypea,  surrounded  the  whole  ellipse,  tt  is  said 
that  the  labourers  engaged  under  Vespasian  were  12,000  Jews, 
made  slaves  and  prisoners  in  war,  and  that  40,000,000  Roman 
scodi  were  spent  on  the  undertaking  within  five  years.  Barthe- 
lemy  and  others  calculate  that  the  external  walls  alone  would 
cost  17,000,000  francs.  Perhaps  the  most  graphic  picture  of  this 
amphitheatre,  in  all  the  pomp  of  its  antique  integrity,  is  that  in 
the  seventh  Eclogue  of  Calpurnius ,  a  poet  who  flourished  under 
Diocletian.  Two  simple  rustics  are  introduced ,  conversing  after 
the  return  of  one  from  the  great  city  to  his  native  fields:  asked 
what  had  detained  him  so  long ,  he  enters  into  a  description  of 
(be  marvellous  things  that  had  fascinated  him ,  particularly  the 
spectacles  in  this  arena.  The  whole  splendid  scene  arises  before 
as  in  his  words:  the  podium  and  other  parts  encrusted  with 
marble;  the  net-work  of  gilt  bronze,  with  stakes  and  wheels  of 
ivory,  to  protect  against  any  attempt  of  the  wild  beasts  to  leap 
opon  the  lower  terrace ,  so  called ;  the  balteut  (or  cincture  of 


(t)  Such  at  least  the  inference  from  the  affecting  terms  used  in  this 
epigraph ,  which  was  found  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Agnes : 

Sic  premia  servas  Vespasiane  dire 
Premiatus  es  morte  Gaudenti  letare 
Ci vitas  ubi  glorie  tue  autori 
Promisit  iste  Kristus  omnia  tibi 
Qui  alium  paravit  thoatru  in  celo. 

Marangoni  [Memorie  saere  e  profane  dell' Anfilealro  Flavio)  concludes 
that  he  was  ,  in  the  strict  sense  ,  architect  of  (his  building ,  but  left 
unhonoured  put  of  hatred  against  his  faith. 
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walls)  dividing  (he  podium  from  the  terrace  above  (t),  its  sur- 
face glittering  with  mosaics  and  gems ;  the  portico  carried  round 
the  entire  upper  story,  with  gilded  columns  and  vaults ;  the  sta- 
tues between  the  outer  arcades ;  the  marble  tripods  for  burning 
precious  perfumes ;  the  fountains  of  fragrant  waters  that  gushed 
to  descend  in  sprinkling  showers  upon  the  spectators  ;  the  awn- 
ings of  silk  that  extended  from  the  highest  cornice ,  throwing 
all  into  shadow  except  the  central  arena.  Martial  also  ( «  De 
Spectac,  1. 1,  n)  celebrates  this  edifice  as  the  greatest  wonder  of 
the  world,  surpassing  aU  known  to  antiquity.  We  are  assisted, 
by  these  and  other  Latin  writers,  in  forming  a  tolerably  accurate 
picture  of  the  whole  vast  original  (8).  The  capabilities  of  the  build- 
ing ,  often  greatly  over-estimated  ,  were  sufficient  for  at  least 
80,000  spectators,  and  this,  indeed,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
some  archaeologists  raising  it  to  100,000 ,  others  taking  a  me- 
diant at  87,000.  When  Addison ,  therefore  >  celebrates : 

«  The  amphitheatre's  amazing  height  », 

which  , 

«  On  its  public  shows  unpeopled  Rome , 
And  held ,  unorowded ,  nations  in  its  womb  », 

the  exaggeration  is  not  less  absurd  than  the  language  is  com- 
monplace. 

At  the  spectacles  of  republican  Rome ,  all  ranks ,  and  both 
sexes,  used  to  sit  together  promiscuously;  but  under  Augustus 
it  was  ordered  that  senators  should  sit  nearest  the  arena ,  on  the 

podium .  or  first  range ;  above  these ,  knights  and  tribunes  ;  the 
common  people  ,  who  were  again  subdivided  by  order  of  the 
emperor,  higher  still — the  soldiers,  the  married  and  unmarried 
men  having  separate  places;  and  the  women ,  out  of  motives  of 
delicacy,  farthest  from  the  arena. 

(4)  BaUei  or  praecinctiones,  the  names  given  to  alt  these  divisions 
between  the  terraces  of  seats. 

(2)  See  also  t  Roma  lllustrata  »,  abridged  from  Lipsius. 
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The  edifice  and  its  spectacles  were  originally  dedicated  to 
the  Scythian  Diana ,  supposed  to  delight  in  human  sacrifices , 
also  to  the  Latian  Jupiter;  and  the  allusion  of  prudeolius:— 

•  He  sunt  delicto  Jovis  infernalis ,  in  istis 
Arbiter  ohscuri  plscilus  requiescit  Averni  »— 

ii  to  the  altar  of  Dis  in  this  arena  indicating  the  same  intention 
to  place  all  here  under  the  protection  of  the  infernal  powers. 
Hence  Tertullian's  remark,  that  the  amphitheatre  was  consecra- 
ted to  the  sternest  deities,— was  the  temple  of  all  demons*  But 
Lipsius  mentions  only  one  altar  ( to  Jupiter )  on  this  spot ,  for 
the  sacrifice  of  animals  devoted  to  those  deities ,  severally,  in 
whose  honour  the  spectacles  were  given. 

At  the  dedication  by  Titos ,  the  various  shows  and  games 
lasted  a  hundred  days ,  during  which  were  killed  nine  thousand 
wild  beasts,  «  a  slaughter  [says  Dion]  in  which  women,  though 
ootany  of  distinction,  lent  their  aid  ».  Adrian  gave  a  series 
of  entertainments  in  hooour  of  his  birthday,  with  the  slaughter 
of  a  thousand  beasts ,  including  a  hundred  lions  and  as  many 
lionesses.  Nero  exhibited  on  one  occasion  a  series  of  spectacles 
yet  novel :  first ,  the  Wenaliones ;  then  (the  arena  being  flooded) 
i  tea  fight ;  after  this ,  a  combat  of  gladiators ;  and  lastly,  a  ban- 
qwt.  The  ship  that  emperor  formed  to  be  the  instrument  of  his 
mother's  death  was  taken  from  the  model  of  one  of  those  intro- 
duced into  the  amphiteatre.  Dio  says  of  its  extraordinary  me* 
ckanism ,  that  it  was  contrived  so  as  suddenly  to  fall  to  pieces, 
when  seven  hundred  animals  of  different,  kinds  leapt  from  its 
sulk ;  after  which ,  reuniting ,  the  whole  structure  assumed  its 
original  form.  One  of  the  most  magical  scenes  must  have  been 
the  representation  of  forests ,  when  the  whole  arena  became 
planted  with  living  trees ,  shrubs ,  and  flowers ;  to  complete 
which  illusion  the  ground  was  made  to  open ,  and  send  forth 
wild  animals  from  yawning  clefts,  instantly  re-covered  with 
boshes*-* 

*2 
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Another  most  ingenious  contrivance  of  pageantry  was  the 
pegmata— machines  in  different  stories  ,  made  to  open  and  close, 
increase  and  diminish  in  altitude,  their  exterior  either  painted 
or  plated  with  silver  and  gold,  their  recesses  sometimes  filled 
with  victims  condemned  to  death,  who,  when  the  structure 
gave  way  beneal£  them,  were  precipitated  into  the  arena  to 
become  the  immediate  prey  of  wild  beasts.  Under  Diocletian 
these  machines  were  exhibited  in  a  blaze  of  fire,  innocuous  to 
their  material.  At  times,  like  fortresses,  they  were  defended 
and  assaulted  ,  for  a  show  of  military  operations. 

The  first  public  slaughter  of  exotic  animals  in  Rome  was  in 
the  year  of  the  city  802,  at  the  shows  given  by  the  Pro-consul 
Melellus  after  his  victory  over  the  Carthaginians.  He  had  brought 
a  hundred  and  forty-two  elephants  taken  in  battle,  all  of 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  slain  with 
arrows  in  one  day.  An  appetite  for  similar  amusements  being 
thus  created,  it  was  administered  to  by  the  adoption  of  a  prac- 
tice from  the  Carthaginians,  of  exposing  common  criminals  or 
rebels  to  be  devoured  by  beasts,  which,  it  is  supposed,  the 
Carthaginians  had  derived  from  Asiatic  usage ,  the  most  ancient 
instance  of  which  on  record  is  the  story  of  Daniel  iu  the 
lions'  den. 

The  first  public  spectacle  of  combat  between  athletes  and 
leasts  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  568 ,  at  the  magnificent  games 
given  by  Marcos  Fulvius ,  conformably  to  a  vow  he  made  in  the 
war  against  the  jElolians  (Liv.,  lib.  xxxix.,  c.  22).  Deserters  from 
the  army  were  thus  exposed  to  be  crushed  to  death  by  elephants 
in  the  spectacles  given  byScipio  Africanus  (Valer.Max.,  lib.  ii.,c.7). 
Sylla,  in  the  year  660,  first  exhibited  lions  in  the  arena,  to  be 
shot  by  archers  brought  expressly  from  Africa  ;  aud  five  hundred 
of  those  animals  were  slain  in  five  days ,  during  the  festivals 
at  the  dedication  of  Poropey's  Theatre ,  when  were  also  slaugh- 
tered eighteen  elephants,  but  not  before  those  beasts,  in  rage 
and  terror,  had  well  nigh  succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  burst 
through  all  impeding  barriers,  and  rush  upon  the  spectators. 
Cicero's  lone  of  disapproval  shows  how  more  refined  spirits  were 
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revolted  by  such  spectacles:  a  Magnifies  nemo  negat;  sed  quae 
potest  homini  esse  polilo  delectalio  qnum  aut  homo  imbecillus  a 
fiotentissima  bestia  laniatur,  aat  praclara  bestfa  verobu*  trans- 
verberatur?  »  The  insufficiency  of  theatres  for  exhibitions  of  such 
stale  and  nature ,  suggested  the  idea  of  more  suitable  structures; 
hence  Originated  the  amphitheatre,  of  which  the  Grst  example 
was  the  extraordinary  wooden  fabric ,  like  two  theatres,  placed 
hick  to  back,  and  turning  hy  machinery,  so  as  to  form  an  ellipse, 
prepared  for  the  magnificent  celebrations  given  by  Cuius  Curio » 
A.  U.  C.  605,  for  the  funeral  of  his  father.  This  triumph  of  in- 
genuity was  achieved  on  two  occasions ,  hoth  sections  of  the 
fabric  being  filled  with  spectators,  who  remained  at  their  seats 
during  the  process  I  But  no  permanent©  difice  of  this  design  exist- 
ed ,  either  in  Rome  or  any  part  of  the  world ,  prior  to  the  dicta- 
torship of  Caesar.  The  slaughter  of  wild  beasts,  and  venatianet , 
were  gradually  superseded  by  more  brutalising  amusements ,  as 
luxury. increased ,  till,  in  the  year  of  Rome  490,  gladiatorial 
combats  were  first  exhibited  by  Marcus  and  Deciraus  Brutus  at 
the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  their  father  (Val.  Max.,  lib.  ii.,  4). 
These  bloody  shows,  until  the  time  of  Augustus ,  took  place  in 
the  several  fora,  where  they  became  so  familiarly  admitted, 
that  Vitruvius  lays  it  down  among  roles  for  the  architectural 
plan  of  the  Italian  forom ,  that  it  should  not  be  a  square  like 
the  Grecian ,  but  an  oblong ,  adapted  for  the  gladiatoral  combats 
within  its  limits:  «  Quod  in  majoribus  consuetudo  tradita  est  gla~ 
diatoria  munera  in  Foro  dari  ».  Such  funereal  combats  had  origin 
from  a  belief  that  souls  removed  by  death  delighted  in  offerings 
of  blood.  Borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  Etruscans;  this 
idea  was  common  to  many  races  in  antiquity,  and  is  traced  in 
the  Scandinavian  as  well  as  Italian  mythologies.  Sanguinary 
honours  to  the  departed  were  often  ordered  in  the  testaments  of 
wealthy  Romans ,  and  even,  the  funerals  of  women  were  cele- 
brated with  like  bloodshed.  It  was  a  severe  reprisal  and  reproof 
against  the  cruel  sacrifices  of  pleasure  that  Spartacus  gaye  to 
Home  when ,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  during  [the  servile 
war,  he  compelled  300  pairs  of  her  citizens,  his  prisoners, 
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igfct  and  slay  each  other  like  hirelings  of  Ibe  arena.  Alter  the 
building  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  gladiatorial  shovvs  were 
given  by  pretors,  consols,  qoestors,  pontiffs,  etc.,  to  celebrate 
their  entrance  into  office;  by  emperors  on  their  birthdays,  on 
»  etery  fifth  and  tenth  anniversary  of  their  accession ;  on  occasion 
of  festivals ,  victories ,  and  triumphs.  Doubtless  those  in  high 
places  had  often  their  purposes  to  serve  in  averting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  from  their  conduct  or  policy,  as  Inline  Catear, 
Who,  whilst  Edile,  gave  entertainments,  in  which  320  pairs 
contended ,  and  would  have  engaged  a  larger  number,  hot  that 
the  senate  had  decreed  this  should  be  the  maximum. 

One  may  imagine  the  frantic  excess  to  which  this  taste  had 
been  carried  in  Rome  from  the  preventive  law  of  Augustas, 
that  gladiators  should  no  more  combat  without  permission  ef  the 
Senate ;  that  pretors  should  not  give  these  spectacles  more  than 
twice  a  year ;  that  more  than  sixty  couples  should  not  engage 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  that  neither  knights  nor  senators  should 
ever  contend  in  the  arena.  Still  more  relevant  is  the  fact,  that, 
some  years  after,  the  same  Emperor  had  to  repeal  this  last 
enactment.  Even  tbe  public  shows  of  this  vastest  amphitheatre 
did  not  suffice ;  and  luxury,  not  content  with  exotic  viands  ,  mu- 
sic, perfumes,  garlands,  and  dancing  at  the  feast,  introduced 
before  the  very  banquet  tables  the  performances  of  those  hire- 
lings, whose  numbers  and  seditions  at  times  perilled  the  safety 
of  tbe  Slate ;  and  who ,  in  their  vanity,  adopted  a  sanguinary 
moduhneti ,  classifying  their  ranks  according  to  the  national 
manner  of  fighting  they  imitated. 

Thus  were  distinguished  the  Gothic ,  Dacian ,  Thracian , 
and  Samnite  (1)  combatants;  the  Reliarii,  who  entangled  their 
opponents  in  nets  thrown  With  the  left  hand ,  defending  them- 
selves with  tridents  in  the  right;  the  Seculores ,  whose  special 
skill  was  in  pursuit ;  the  Laqueaiores ,  who  threw  stings  against 

(4)  The  Samnites  were  those  engaged  to  entertain  at  banquets,  but 
not  generally  by  bloodshed,  rather  by  feats  of  dexterity  ;  despised  by 
the  other  gladiators. 
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(lair  adversaries ;  the  Dimachae ,  armed  with  a  short  sword  in 
io  each  hand  ;  the  Hoplamacki,  armed  at  all  points ;  the  MyrmO- 
\tme$i  so  called  from  the  figure  of  a  fish  at  the  crest  of  the  Gallic 
helmet  they  wore ;  the  Bustuarii ,  who  fought  at  funeral  games  ; 
lbs  Besliaru,  who  only  assailed  beasts;  other  classes  who  foagbt 
oo  horseback,  called  Andabales,  and  those  combating  in  chariots 
drawn  by  two  horses,  Euedarii.  Gladiators  were  originally  slaves, 
•r  prisoners  of  war ;  bat  the  armies  who  contended  on  the 
Roman  arena  in  later  epochs,  were  divided  into  compulsory  and 
Tolnntary  combatants ,  tbe  former  alone  composed  of  slaves,  or 
condemned  criminals.  The  latter  went  through  a  laborious  edu- 
cation in  their  art ,  supported  at  the  public  cost ,  and  instructed 
by  masters  called  Lanislw ,  resident  in  colleges,  Ludi ,  where 
they  lived  well ,  but  are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  temper- 
tie.  To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  morals  of  Imperial  Rome , 
it  is  recorded  that  women  sometimes  fought  in  the  arena ,  with 
no  other  dress  than  that  worn  by  Gladiators.  The  exhibition  of 
himself  in  this  character  by  Com  modus ,  was  a  degradation  of 
tbe  imperial  dignity,  perhaps  more  infamous,  according  to  an- 
cient Roman  notions,  than  the  theatrical  performances  or  dis- 
guises of  Nero. 

With  regard  to  the  architectural  story  of  the  Colosseum ,  it 
is  sufficiently  familiar  to  tourists;  but  deeper  interests  are  asso- 
ciated with  this  wonderful  building ,  besides  the  art ,  tbe  pomps, 
the  manners  and  tastes  of  Paganism  in  Rome. 

Christianity  had  long  been  not  oqly  practised ,  but  publicly 
recognized  at  the  seat  of  empire ,  before  gladiatoral  shows  were 
finally  abolished  (!). 

(4)  Salvian  reprobates  the  extravagant  passion  for  them  even  on 
the  part  of  a  Christian  publio  in  the  V.  century,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  every  entertainment  at  the  theatre  or  circus  was  thronged 
to,  long  after  the  downful  of  Paganism :  the  church  would  be  de- 
lerted  for  the  attractions  of  the  stage ;  let  the  congregation  at  wor- 
ship be  informed  of  any  new  spectacle  or  performance  at  theatres, 
and  instantly  the  house  of  God  would  be  abandoned ,  the  very  act 
of  adoration  interrupted  for  aumsement's  sake  I  such  the  manners  of 
the  early  Christians  described  by  this  writer,  De  Gvtomat.  DH. 
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The  first  edict  against  them  was  parsed  by  Consltntine 
(A.  D.  325),  addressed  from  Berytus  to  the  Roman  Prefect ,  for- 
bidding both  the  combats  and  the  exposure  of  convicts  to  die  in 
the  arena  ,  and  commuting  the  punishment  of  the  latter  to  labour 
in-  the  mines.  But  the  popular  avidity  for  bloodshed  not  being 
easily  repressed ,  this  law  was  perhaps  never  fully  applied  in 
the  western  provinces ,  and  certainly  had  become  a  dead  letter 
at  Rome  before  A.  D.  357,  when  it  was  revived  by  Constans 
and  Julian  ,  but  again  to  be  set  aside  till  another  re-enactment 
by  Arcadius  and  Honoring,  A.  D.  397.  In  386  Theodosius  had 
prohibited  all  public  spectacles  on  Sundays;  but  it  was  not  till  425 
they  were  forbidden,  by  Theodosius  the  Younger,  on  all  festi- 
vals and  throughout  Lent.  The  continuance  of  the  bloody  shows 
in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  is  attested  by  S.  Augustine  in  his 
<c  Confessions  »,  and  by  Prudentius,  Contra  Symmacum,  who 
thus  denounces  them  in  the  latter  years  of  the  fourth  century:— 

*  Resptci  terriOei  scelerata  sacraria  Ditis : 
Cui  cadit  infausta  fusus  gladiator  arena 
Hen  ,  male  lustrata?  phlegetontia  victima  Romas  t 
Namquid  vesani  sibi  vult  ars  impia  ludi? 
Quid  mortes  juvenum,  quid  sanguine  pasta  vohiptas, 
Quid  pulvis  caveae  semper  fuoebris  el  ilia  J 
Amphiiheatralis  spectacula  trislia  pompae?  » 

At  the  end  of  which  poem  the  Emperor  Honoring  is  appeal- 
ed to  thus  humanely  :— 

«  In  mortes  miserorum  horoinum  prohibeto  litari , 
Nullus  in  urbe  cadat  cujus  sit  pa3na  vohiptas , 
Nulla  cruenlatis  homicidia  ludala  in  armis  ». 

But  the  abolition  was  not  final  till  an  event  occurred  ,  A. 
D.  403,  which  at  once  made  the  profoundest  moral  impression, 
and  afforded  occasion  for  more  rigorous  enactments.  An  Oriental 
monk,  named  Telemachus,  made  a  pilgrimage  from  the  East  to 
Rome ,  expressly  for  an  object  attended  with  the  almost  certain 
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condition  of  martyrdom.  During  one  of  the  sanguinary  shows  in 
the  Colosseum  ,  he  rushed  into  the  midst,  between  the  comba- 
tants, and,  falling  on  his  knees  ,  entreated  the  spectators  to 
have  mercy  on  these  victims,  to  renounce  for  ever  these. cruel 
spectacles.  Overwhelmed  by  a  shower  of  stones ,  he  fell  a  mar- 
tyr on  the  spot,  but  not  sheddiughis  blood  in  vain;  for  to  this 
obscure  sufferer  humanity  is  indebted  for  the  Gnal  suppression 
of  the  most  odious,  because  purely  voluptuous,  outrage  against 
her  sacred  laws.  Such  the  consequence  of  his  self-sacrifice ! 

On  the  1st  February  the  Church  celebrates  another  martyr- 
dom which  took  place  here ,  that  of  him  said  by  tradition  to 
have  been  the  favoured  being  who,  when  a  child,  was  blessed 
by  the  Redeemer,  and  presented  to  His  disciples  as  a  model  of 
humility,— Ignatius  ,  the  disciple  of  St.  John  and  companion  of 
St.  Polycarp ,  elected  Bishop  of  Anlioch ,  the  third  after  St.  Pe- 
ter. When  Trajan  was  in  that  city,  cited  before  him  for  refusing 
to  worship  the  gods ,  to  that  charge  he  answered  by  eloquently 
exposing  the  follies  of  Paganism.  In  the  fear  that  the  death  of 
one  so  revered  in  the  capital  where  he  held  sacred  office,  might 
excite  tumult ,  or  reflect  additional  honour  on  the  persecuted  re- 
ligion ,  he  was  ordered  to  be  conducted  to  Rome,  to  suffer  with 
malefactors  in  the  amphitheatre.  He  heard  that  sentence  with 
joy,  assisted  himself  in  fitting  on  his  chains,  and  set  out  on 
foot  for  that  long  journey,  like  one  travelling  towards  home. 

Arrived  here ,  he  was  consigned  to  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
and  only  respited  till  the  recurrence  of  some  festival,  with  the 
usual  entertainments  in  the  Amphitheatre.  Brought  into  this 
arena,  he  knelt,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice, — «  Romans 
who  are  present  at  (his  spectacle ,  know  that  I  have  not  been 
brought  to  this  place  for  any  crime,  but  in  order  that  by  this 
means  I  may  merit  the  fruition  of  the  glory  of  Cod ,  for  love 
of  whom  I  have  been  made  prisoner.  I  am  the  grain  of  His 
field,  and  must  be  ground  by  the  teeth  of  the  lions,  that  I  may 
deserve  to  be  converted  into  bread  fit  for  His  table  ». 

The  lions  were  then  let  loose,  and  instantly  devoured  him* 
leaving  nothing  of  bis  body  but  the  larger  bones,  which  the 
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Christians  were  able  to  collect  daring  the  night,  for  interment 

outside  the  city. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  A.  D.  109,  Trajan  revoked  the  edict 
of  persecution ,  and  allowed  the  Christians  to  remain  an  molest- 
ed, though  prohibited  from  the  pablic  exercise  of  their  worship. 

Prior  to  this  had  occurred  a  most  conspicuous  example  of 
Christian  martyrdom  in  the  Colosseum,  under  Claudius,  when  970 
persons,  already  condemned  to  labour  in  the  sand-pits  outside 
the  Porta  Salara ,  were  put  to  death  by  the  arrows  of  the  pre- 
lorians  in  one  day. 

Placidus ,  a  patrician ,  master  of  the  horse ,  who  on  being 
converted  took  the  name  of  Eustachius ,  was ,  with  his  wife , 
Theopista,  and  two  sons ,  exposed  on  this  arena  to  wild  beasts; 
but  all  being  left  uninjured  ,  for  the  animals  would  not  attack 
them ,  they  were  afterwards  shut  up  in  a  brazen  boll ,  wHh  a 
furnace  lighted  below,  and  thus  suffered,  under  Adrian,  A.  D.  118. 

In  July,  253 ,  Abdon  and  Sennen ,  two  wealthy  and  distin- 
guished citizens  of  Babylon ,  stood  in  this  arena ,  naked  and 
bleeding  from  the  blows  received  for  having  spit  in  the  face 
of  an  idol  they  had  been  forced  to  kneel  before  on  their  way  to 
punishment.  Then  were  let  loose  two  lions  and  four  bears ;  but 
the  tradition  is  that  the  beasts  abstained  from  injuring  them , 
becoming  tame  and  harmless ;  on  which  the  gladiators  speedily 
despatched  them  with  their  swords.  These  martyrs  had  persist* 
ed  ,  spite  of  prohibitions ,  in  giving  burial  to  the  Christians 
slain  at  Babylon ,  in  the  persecution  under  Decius. 

Under  Gallienus  ,  A.  D.  259  ,  Sempronius  ,  Olympias  ,  Then* 
dulas,  and  Exuperia ,  suffered  for  their  persislance  in  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  in  tires  kindled  before  the  statue  of  the 
Sun ,  near  the  entrance  to  this  Amphitheatre. 

A.  D.  272,  Prisca ,  a  noble  Boman  lady,  was  exposed  here 
to  a  lion  ,  but  without  being  injured ,  for  (as  the  legend  narrates] 
the  beast  knelt  at  her  feet,  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Taken  (rod 
the  Amphitheatre,  she  was  left  three  days  without  food  in  tht 
common  jail ,  then  stretched  on  the  rack  to  have  her  flesh  ton 
by  iron  hooks;  after  this  put  into  a  flery  furnace,  and  havinf 
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garmed  all  these  torments ,  at  last  beheaded.  Prisca ,  it  seems* 
was  Dot  of  Christian  parents ,  bat  had  early  embraced  the  faiths 
and  continually  frequented  the  Oratories ,  where  the  faithful 
(hen  worshipped ,  in  one  of  whieh  she  was  seized  to  be  dragged 
before  the  emperor,  Claudius  II. 

A.  D.  277,  Martina ,  a  Roman  lady  of  patrician  birth ,  whose 
father  had  been  consul ,  was  exposed  to  the  beasts  here ,  but 
without  receiving  harm  !  and  afterwards  beheaded  in  the  same 
arena.  She  had  been  left  early  an  orphan ,  and  bestowed  all  her 
wealth  upon  the  poor.  To  the  list  of  those  enrolled  in  the  «  no- 
ble Army  »  suffering  on  this  spot ,  mast  be  added  the  names  of 
St.  Alexander,  a  Bishop,  martyred  under  Antoninus;  St.  Poli- 
te, about  A.  D.  168;  St.  Eleothlrios,  a  Bishop  of  Illyria ,  un- 
der Adrian;  St.  Marinas ,  the  son  of  a  Senator,  about  281 ;  and, 
ender  Diocletian,  Vitus,  Modeslus  and  Crescentia  ,  the  first  of 
tfcom  is  said  to  have  east  out  a  devil  from  the  Emperor's  daugh- 
ter, A  Virgin  Saint ,  Daria ,  is  recorded  in  a  legend  which 
titles  that  she  was  exposed  to  outrage  in  one  of  the  vaults  round 
this  arena ,  when  a  lion  interposed  for  her  protection ,  driving 
away  her  brutal  persecutor !  Marangoni  supposes  the  first  expo- 
rare  of  Christians  to  wild  beasts  in  the  Colosseum  may  have 
been ,  though  not  distinctly  attested ,  under  Domitian ;  but  the 
martyrdom  of  St  Ignatius  is  the  earliest  of  which  we  have 
historic  evidence  in  detail.  As  we  descend  later,  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  legendary  and  marvellous  elements  become  more 
prevalent ,  in  narrations  whose  leading  facts  are  still  unquestion- 
able. The  simple  and  sublime  testimony  to  the  fate  and  cons- 
tancy of  the  earliest  sufferers  for  truth  ,  is  more  affecting ;  in 
later  limes  the  miraculous  becomes  too  conspicuously  frequent , 
and  sometimes  appears  too  uncertain  for  unhesitating  acceptance. 
Ib  the  fifth  century,  and  again  early  in  the  sixth  (508) ,  this 
amphitheatre  was  much  injured  by  earthquakes ,  after  which 
(be  Prefect  of  Home  restored  the  level  of  the  arena,  the  podium, 
several  portals  and  terraces.  Subsequent  to  the  cessation  of  gla- 
diatorial combats,  it  was  used ,  till  the  sixth  century,  for  the 
chase  of  wild  beasts  from  Africa ,  one  magnificent  entertainment 
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or  which  kind  was  given  under  Theodoric ,  519,  in  honour  of 
his  son-in-law,  Cillicus,  ou  his  being  raised  (o  Ihe  consulate. 
Similar  spectacles  were  given,  A.  D.  6*27,  by  Anicius  Maximus, 
Consul  that  year,  and  Ihis  was  Ihe  last  such  entertainment  with- 
in these  walls.  From  the  words  cited  as  a  traditional  saying 
by  the  Venerable  Bede ,  paraphrased  by  Byron,— 

«  While  stands  the  Colosseum ,  Rome  shall  stand ; 
When  falls  the  Colosseum,  Home  shall  fall;  » — 

it  appears  the  fabric  was  still  preserved  complete],  as  to  all  es- 
sential parts,  in  the  eighth  century;  and  here  is  given  the  Grst 
example  of  the  new  name  since  generally  applied  to  the  buil- 
ding •  not  suggested  by  the  colossus  of  Nero  (removed  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Bede ) ,  but  by  the  dimensions  of  this  greatest 
among  Roman  monuments.  Again  was  the  fabric  shattered  by 
terrific  earthquakes  in  the  eighth  century,  after  which  it  seems 
to  have  been  no  longer  serviceable  for  any  purposes ,  till  the 
eleventh ,  when  it  shared  the  fate  of  other  classic  edifices  in 
Rome  ,  converted  into  a  fortress  ,  successively  held  and  defended 
by  different  families  among  those  powerful  princes  and  barons 
long  the  scourge  and  terror  of  this  city.  The  porticoes  of  the  whole 
Southern  side  were  destroyed  in  the  conflagration  caused  by  the 
troops  of  Robert  Guiscard  ,  1085,  if  not  indeed  (as  Marangoni 
concludes )  previously  dilapidated  by  Guiscard  ,  in  purpose  to 
prevent  their  use  by  the  Romans  for  a  strong-hold  to  attack  the 
Norman  soldiery,  quartered. with  their  leader  at  the  Lateran  and 
tha  church  of  the  SS.  Quallro.  This  was  the  first  shock  thai 
reduced  the  amphitheatre  to  a  state  of  ruin.  In  1330  it  became 
the  chief  fortress  of  the  Frangipani ,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  place  of  refuge  to  a  persecuted  pontiff,  Innocent  II,  who, 
with  his  brothers ,  was  protected  here  by  that  family  against 
the  powerfully-supported  Antipope  ,  Anacletus  II.  Later  io  the 
same  century,  Innocent  III.,  his  brothers  and  household,  became 
guests  of  the  Frangipani ,  partly  in  the  Colosseum ,  partly  in 
their  other  fortress ,  the  Torre  Cartularia  ,  at  the  Arch  of  Titos, 
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whilst  an  Anlipope,  Paschal  III.,  held  possession  of  the  Lateran, 
being  almost  absolute  master  of  Rome.  Not  the  least  strange  of 
the  vicissitudes  this  amphitheatre  has  passed  through  was  it  to 
become  the  temporary  seat  of  the  state  and  procedure  proper  to 
a  Papal  court,  the  judgment  of  ecctesiaslical  causes ,  convening 
of  consistories  ,  passing  of  edicts ,  and  lastly,  the  fulminating  of 
excommunication  against  an  Emperor,  after  which  Innocent 
foood  it  necessary  to  provide  for  his  safely  by  flight  from 
Rome,  embarking  with  his  attendants  in  armed  galleys  placed 
at  his  disposal  by  the  King  of  Sicily.  In  the  last  year  of  his 
poalificale ,  that  Pope's  nephew,  Pietro  Annibaldi ,  desiring  to 
depress  the  Frangipani ,  attempted  to  build  a  tower  overlooking 
the  Colosseum ,  from  which  to  attack  and  expel  them  thence ; 
but  the  opposition  of  that  powerful  family  frustrated  this  project. 
Under  the  neil  pontiff,  Gregory  IX,  the  Annibaldi  obtained  a  • 
decree  from  Frederic  II.,  requiring  the  Frangipani  to  make  ces- 
sion upon  oath  of  half  the  Colosseum  and  their  contiguous  palace 
to  the  rival  family,  an  arrangement  which  might  have  led  to 
the  total  destruction  of  the  classic  ruins,  but  was  happily  re* 
Minded  by  Innocent  IV.,  from  whom  the  Frangipani  obtained  the 
relocation  of  their;  engagements.  The  same  pope  Gnally  preserv- 
ed the  Colosseum  from  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  any 
emperor,  and  ,  becoming  a  strategic  point  to  be  used  against  the 
Roman  government  or  people ,  by  declaring  it  under  the  direct 
dominion  of  the  Holy  See.  During  its  tenure  by  the  Frangipani, 
il  is  supposed  dilapidation  was  continually  in  progress  ;  and  to 
ibis  period  may  be  referred  the  removal  of  the  numerous  cramps 
°f  iron ,  lead ,  and  bronze ,  so  carefully  drawn  out  from  every 
Carl  of  its  stonework— a  process  that  would  have  required  time 
»nd. labour  more  than  can  be  supposed  possible  amid  the  hurry 
tad  tumult  of  those  barbarian  pillages  Rome  had  suffered  in 
earlier  ages.  Marangoni  notices,  only  to  contradict,  no  fewer 
than  seven  theories  to  account  for  those  cavities  riddling  the 
entire  surface  of  the  building ,  where  least  ruinous.  From  this 
time  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  little  is  known 
•1  the  vicissitudes  to  which  its  ruins  were  subjected.  During 
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the  disastrous  period  of  Papal  residence  at  Avignon ,  they  pas- 
sed into  the  hands  of  the  Aonibatdeschi  (another  form  of  name 
for  the  family  above  mentioned )  till  1313 ,  when ,  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.  baring  arrived  in  Rome  to  receive  the  crown  front 
the  Legate  of  Clement  V.,  and  the  power  of  that  family  being 
considered  dangeroos ,  it  was  advised  that  steps  should  be  taken 
for  humbling  them,  and  accordingly  the  Emperor  obliged  them 
to  give  op  all  their  fortified  residences.  The  Colosseum,  aRMtf 
others  lost  by  them,  was  subsequently  placed  under  the  jurisdie- 
tion  of  tbe  municipality.  Like  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  ia  later 
years ,  the  ruins  were  appropriated  to  bull-flghts,  in  which  net 
mere  hirelings,  but  persons  of  high  degree  sometimes  engaged , 
not  without  danger ;  for  the  last  and  most  celebrated  of  these 
shows  terminated  In  a  tragic  catastrophe,  3rd  September,  1333, 
.  a  minute  description  of  which  has  been  preserved ,  illustrating 
well  the  manners  of  the  day,  by  M  uratori ,  from  the  Roman 
chronicles  of  Monaldeschi.  The  preparations  for  that  fatal  pageant 
evince  how  far  the  state  of  the  building  had  become  ruinous  ;  the 
original  seats  of  the  prweinclumea  being  found  no  longer  service- 
able, wooden  tribunes  had  to  be  erected  for  accommodating 
spectators ,  who  were  distributed ,  males  and  females  ,  with  re* 
gard  for  differences  of  rank  such  as  might  satisfy  any  chamber* 
lain  of  modern  courts.  The  noble  matrons  took  their  seats  in 
tribunes  hung  with  scarlet  doth.  Opposite  were  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  artisans,  but  with  arrangement  allowing  the  seve- 
ral ladies  of  high  degree  to  be  attended  by  the  humbler  females 
of  those  quarters  where  their  palaces  were  situated. 

All  the  baronial  families  were  represented  by  the  noble 
youths  this  day  in  the  arena ;  their  bravery  of  costume ,  devices, 
colours ,  arms ,  and  mottoes ,  adapted  to  some  fantasy  of  love  or 
adventurous  daring.  There  was  Cecco  del  I  a  Valle ,  dressed  half 
in  Mack  and  half  in  white ,  with  the  motto  on  his  crest ,  •  lo 
soao  Enea  per  Lavinia  »  ;  Caffarello ,  a  beardless  youth ,  in  garb 
like  a  lion's  hide ,  with  motto,  «  Chi  pie  forte  di  me  ?  »  one  of 
the  Pelente-hoose  from  Rimini,  in  red  and  black,  with  the 
words  <  So  more  intriso  net  sangoe,  doao  e  merle  » ;  Saveili  ef 
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Aoagni ,  all  in  yellow,  with  t  Ogouno  si  goardi  deila  peziia  di 
snore  »;  Janni  Jaeopo  Capoccio,  in  ash-coloured  garb,  with 
c  Solto  la  cenere  ardo  » ;  and  another  of  the  same  house  in  oar* 
salieo ,  with  «  lo  di  Lucrezia  Romaaa  son  lo  Sehiavjo  a ;  Cola 
delta  Golonna ,  son  of  Ihe  senator,  in  the  colours  of  a  leopard* 
•kin  ,  with  a  Malineoiieo  ma  forte  »;  besides  other  fantasies  of 
chivalrous  sentimentality.  Bat  sad  was  the  contrast  to  all  this 
pomp  and  bravado  in  the  resnlt ;  for,  the  number  or  fury  of  the 
bolls  preying  beyond  the  capaeities  of  their  assailants ,  eighteen 
gallant  youths  were  stretched  dead ,  and  seven  ethers  left  bleed- 
ing from  serious  wounds  on  the  arena ,  besides  another  tragic 
incident  illustrating  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  times ,  fatal  to  a  youth 
of  the  Anguillara  family,  slain  by  a  swordstroke  on  the  head  for. 
the  simple  offence  of  throwing  down ,  in  the  pressure  of  the 
throng,  a  little  boy  of  the  Cenci  house ,  whose  relative ,  Camillo 
Genci ,  took  this  murderous  vengeance,  at  which  (the  chronicler 
says)  t  Subito  ne  fecero  un  gran  fracasso  »•— «  immediately  arose 
great  tomult  » — but  without  informing  us  of  any  effort  en  the 
part  of  justice  to  investigate  or  punish  1  Great  honours  were  paid 
on  that  day  of  funesle  memory  to  the  sufferers'  remains ,  laid  in 
state  before  their  solemn  funerals  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore  and  the 
Lateran*  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  bull-fight  in  the 
Colosseum,  after  which  is  no  mention  of  its  ruins  till  1349, 
When  occurred  the  earthquake  described  as  so  terrible  in  one  of 
Petrarch's  letters,  with  effects  to  this  building  to  be  inferred  from 
the  application  made  by  the  Legate  of  Urban  V.,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  that  Pope  at  Avignon ,  with  complaints  that  no  pur- 
chasers had  been  found  for  the  stones  of  the  Colosseum,  offered 
for  sale  by  his  order,  except  the  Fran gi pan i  family,  who  had 
bought  a  certaio  quantity  for  their  palace.  In  another  document, 
of  about  the  same  period,  the  heads  of  the  turbulent  families 
so  long  distracting  Rome  entered  into  compact  to  make  these 
ruins  their  common  property,  as  the  quarry  all  might  profit'  by 
for  building  !  In  1381  the  Senate  ceded  a  portion  of  the  arcades 
to  the  chapter  of  the  Lateran ,  to  be  used  as  a  ward  in  depen- 
dence on  the  hospital  of  St.  John  near  that  Basilica.  Several 
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porticoes  ^were  now  walled  up  Co  accomraodate-the  patients  of  the 
hospital,  but  not  before  the  chapter  had  to  take  means  for  ex- 
pelling certain  persons  of  evil  life  accustomed  then ,  as  subse* 
qoenlly,  to  make  this  spot  their  favourite  haunt ;  and  then  were 
the  arms  of  the  «  Sanctum  sanctorum  »  chapter  painted  over  an 
archway,  on  the  western  side ,  and  their  emblem  ,  the  head  of 
the  Saviour,  between  two  candelabra ,  sculptured  over  other 
archways ,  where  we  still  see  them. 

Poggio ,  describing  his  visit  to  Rome ,  about  1425 ,  says  that 
the  Colosseum  was ,  through  the  fault  of  the  Romans ,  already 
partly  levelled  with  the  ground ,  «  ob  stultiliam  Roma  nor  urn 
tnajori  ex  parte  ad  calcem  delejum  ».  The  spoliations  of  this 
and  the  next  century,  whilst  these  ruins  continued  still  a  mere 
stone-quarry  for  the  palaces  of  the  great— in  1471,  for  that  of 
S.  Marco  (now  Palazzo  di  Venezia)  raised  by  Paul  II.;  in  1430 
for  the  Canceliaria,  by  Cardinal  Riario;  later  for  the  Farnese 
Palace,  by  Paul  III.,  and  for  many  other  edifices  down  to  the 
year  1530,— were  outrages  deservedly  reprobated;  but  (if  we 
may  accept  Gaetano  Moroni's  apologies ,  «  Dizionario  di  Erudi- 
zione  »,  vol.  xv.  page  22)  only  the  material  of  porticoes  or  other 
portions  already  fallen  was  so  applied.  First  produced  by  Flami- 
nio  Vacca  was  the  story  that  Eugenius  IV.,  in  1431,  allowed  the 
Olivetan  Monks  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  to  include  the  whole  mass 
of  ruins  within  the  boundary  walls  of  their  garden  ,  in  order  to 
4he  expulsion  of  bad  characters  and  bad  practises  from  this 
much-abused  edifice ;  but  that,  after  that  Pope's  death ,  the  people 
threw  down  the  walls ,  determined  to  restore  the  monument  they 
were  proud  of  possessing,  to  publicity.  No  written  proof  of  such 
a  fact  has  been  found;  but  Marangoni,  who  investigated,  con- 
cludes the  oral  tradition  may  suffice,  as  many  documents  are 
wanting  to  the  archives  of  that  monastery  still  occupied  by  CHi- 
▼elans  on  the  Forum.  In  1703 ,  another  earthquake  having  caus- 
ed the  destruction  of  an  arcade  on  the  second  story,  the  tra- 
vertine blocks  were  used  to  construct  the  port  in  the  ViaRipetta. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  appropriations ,  continued  till 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  performance  within  these  walls 
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of  the  Mystery,  or  .Miracle  Plays,  that  long  survived  the  transi- 
tion from  Mediaeval  to  modern  manners. 

The  «  Confraternity  of  the  Gonfalone  »,  instituted  in  Rome 
1263  (under  Urban  IV.),  first  exhibited ,  and  continued  to  pro- 
dace  here  these  sacred  plays,  whose  performance,  it  seems, 
was  restricted  to  the  Good  Friday  of  every  year,  and  their  inva- 
riable subject,— the  Passion  and  Resurrection,— that  which  should 
bave  been  permitted  under  such  form ,  as  an  edifying  spectacle 
in  the  capital  of  the  Church ,  is  indeed  curiously  illustrative  of 
Mediaeval  feeling.  The  composition  was  in  oltava  rima,  but  its 
phraseology  the  rude  popular  dialect  of  the  age ,  interspersed  with 
lyrical  pieces  ,  probably  sung.  Some  writers  declare  the  audien- 
ces on  such  occasions  were  as  great  as  at  the  entertainments 
of  Pagan  antiquity  within  these  walls  !  but  we  may  easily,  by 
identifying  the  spot,  assure  ourselves  how  very  small  the  number 
who  could  really  have  seen  what  passed  in  the  vault  of  ruin 
osed  for  a  stage.  The  representation  took  place ,  not  in  the  open 
air,  but  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  arcade  opening  on  the 
arena , — a  locality  that  could  not  have  allowed  much  spaccf  for 
scenery  or  grouping ;  and  the  last  repetition  was  long  after 
alarming  novelties  had  given  sbock  to  the  ancient  system,  in 
the  year  1540,  under  Paul  III. 

Since  that  date  the  only  other  dramatic  exhibition  within 
these  walls  was  one  most  contrasted  as  to  actors  and  subject, 
Voltaire's  «  Mort  de  Caesar  »,  got  up  by  French  Republicans  in 
the  days  of  their  military  occupation,  and  with  the  scenic  acces- 
sory of  Pompey's  statue  transferred  (in  truly  French  taste)  from 
the  Spada  Palace  to  this  arena,  that  «  great  Caesar  »  might  fall, 
in  mimicry  as  in  reality,  at  the  foot  of  bis  defeated  rival's  image. 
To  the  last  century  belongs  tbe  view,  half  picture ,  half  map , 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  cf  the  Crucifixion  ,  still  extant  within 
the  arcade  of  the  great  entrance  from  the  Forum.  Sixtus  V., 
among  many  other  projects ,  desired  to  reduce  the  Colosseum  to 
an  asylum  for  paupers,  attached  to  a  great  factory  of  wool  (an 
indostry  then  fallen  into  neglect)  for  employment  of  such  inmates 
within  these  walls;  but  that  pontiff's  death  prevented,  after 
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had  been  accomplished  Ihe  clearance  and  levelling  of  the  soil 
around,  the  fulfilment  of  his  purpose.  Other  appropriations  for 
utilitarian  purposes  are  narrated  by  guide-books,  but  not  the 
most  interesting  among  local  remembrances.  It  was  by  a  Car- 
melite friar,— the  venerable  Angelo  Paoli that  the  first  effort 
was  made  to  reclaim  from  outrage ,  and  consecrate ,  this  scene 
Of  Pagan  atrocities  and  Christian  martyrdoms ;  and  Clement  XI. 
was  the  first  pontiff  who  took  steps,  urged  by  that  friar's  persua- 
sions ,  to  effect  this  worthy  object.  Bernini  having  been  consulted, 
it  was  resolved  to  restore  the  outer  girdle  of  walls ,  consecrate  the 
arena ,  and  build  a  church ,  dedicated  to  the  martyrs ,  in  the 
centre.  A  small  chapel ,  S.  Maria  delta  Piela ,  consequently  arose 
here,  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century,  and  immediately 
under  the  platform  on  which  the  Mystery  Play  used  to  be  exhi- 
bited ,  filling  an  archway  where  it  still  stands,  though  no  longer 
used  for  worship.  In  1741  a  Hermit  was  appointed  its  guardian 
to  reside  on  the  spot ;  but  the  next  year,  one  night  in  February, 
the  first  thus  installed  ( a  French  religious )  was  assaulted  by  an 
assassin  ,  and  stabbed  in  seven  places ,  though  not  fatally  to  life. 
This  induced  the  Pope,  Benedict  XIV.,  to  order  sundry  repairs 
sod  the  closing  of  every  ingress  by  locked  and  barred  gates , 
to  secure  against  repetition  of  such  crimes,  c  and  other  abomi- 
nable excesses.  »  So  far  from  the  idea  of  consecration  for  this 
edifice  were  the  Roman  authorities  a  century  before  this  date, 
^hat,  in  1671,  concession  was  made  to  a  company  for  exhibiting 
bull-fights  in  the  arena  ,  to  be  continued  five  years,  on  condi- 
tion of  free  transit  except  at  the  hours  of  performance— but  that 
privilege  never  secured  to  Rome's  citizens  such  promised  amuse- 
ment. It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  motive  can  be  assigned  for 
the  sudden  suppression  of  the  Mystery  performances  here — de- 
ference to  the  modified  opinion  or  feeling  of  the  age  perhaps 
least  of  all;  and  Marangoni  supposes  it  was  the  falling  of  some 
portions  of  ruin  near,  that  alone  caused  the  interruption  under 
Paul  III. 

Ancient  pontiffs  had  prized  the  sanctity  of  associations  here; 
and  St.  Greggj^he  Great,  wbeu  asked  by  some  ambassadors 
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for  ratio*  ft>r  their  sovereign,  took  a  handful  of  earth  from  this 
arena,  and  presented  it  to  them,  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  which, 
whan  they  received  it  with  surprise  or  contempt,  the  pontiff 
(adds  the  legend)  pressed  between  nis  hands  till  blood  was  seen 
lo  flow  from  that  soil !— St.  Pius  V.  used  to  say  that  whoever 
desired  vetks  in  Rome  ,  *  should  go  and  gather  the  earlh  in 
the  Colosseum ,  all  saturated  with  the  blood  of  martyrs  ».  Be- 
nedict XIV.,  by  an  edict,  1744,  rigorously  prohibited  the  pro- 
fanation of  this  spot ,  on  account  of  the  increasing  reverence  of 
the  faithful  towards  it.  At  this  period  a  friar  of  the  Reformed 
Minorites,  beatified  as  Leonardo  da  Porto  Mauritio,  used  to 
draw  immense  congregations  to  his  sermons ;  and  among  his 
bearers  were  several  devout  persons  who  co-operated  with  him 
in  instituting  the  devotion  of  the  Via  Cruois,  in  the  Colosseum, 
and  founding  a  confraternity  called  «  Amanti  di  Geso  e  Maria  »» 
That  association  was  approved  by  Benedict  XIV.,  and  in  i?4t 
the  same  Pope  ordered  the  erection ,  at  his  private  expense ,  of 
(he  fourteen  sediculaB  for  the  stations  of  the  Via  Crocis ,  with 
their  pictures  of  the  Passion ,  and  the  central  cross that  sim- 
ple but  all-sufficient  monument  to  Christianity— in  the  centre  of 
this  bloodstained  arena.  The  last  was  erected  on  the  27th  De» 
camber  that  year,  on  which  day  cross  .and  sbrines,  indeed 
the  whole  building ,  were  solemnly  blessed  for  the  inaugural 
celebration  of  the  Via  Crocis ,  ever  since  held  here  on  the  after- 
noons of  Friday  and  Sunday. 

But  U  was  not  until  later ,  1736 ,  that  the  character  of  sa- 
cred ground  was  more  distinctly  and  solemnly  bestowed  on  these 
rains  by  the  celebration  of  Mass ,  and  a  general  communion  at 
(he  hands  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  attended  by  a  multitude  of 
worshippers,  male  and  female—rites  repeated  here  with  still 
greater  concourse  and  dignity  under  Clement  XIII. 

Recent  hagiography  has  associated  the  name  of  another  holy 
man,  now  honoured  by  the  Church ,  with  these  ruins,— Benoit 
Joseph  Labr6 , —beatified  by  Pius  IX.  with  magnificent  ceremo- 
nial on  the  20lh  May ,  1860 :  the  poor  pilgrim  ,  of  French  birth, 
who  died  in  Rome ,  1783 ,  at  the  age  of  35 ,  after  spending  the 
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last  six  years  of  his  life  in  Ibis  city,  and  a  moth  longer  pe- 
riod in  visiting,  on  fool  and  dependant  on  alms,  all  the  prin- 
cipal sanctuaries  of  Europe.  The  Colosseum  was  one  of  the  spots 
preferred  for  his  fervent  devotions,  where  he  used  frequently 
to  take  his  humble  place  among  the  poor  <  dell'Opera  Evange- 
lica,  »  accustomed  to  receive  charity  on  certain  days,  after 
prayer  and  preaching,  within  Ibis  arena.  On  the  15th  April,  1801 , 
a  series  of  splendid  celebrations  in  his  honour  was  brought  to 
a  close  at  the  church  where  his  body  lies ,  aad  that  night,  on 
the  frontispiece  of  its  brilliantly-illumined  facade,  S.  Maria  del 
Monte  displayed  the  transparent  picture  of  the  «  fieato  Giuseppe  » 
worshipping ,  with  a  celestial  vision  above ,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Colosseum. 

Excavations  made  in  1813  led  to  the  discovery  of  subter- 
raneans penetrating  far  under  the  arena ,  with  a  system  of 
chambers  and  passages  like  those  more  perfectly  preserved  in 
the  amphitheatre  of  Capua ;  but  we  must  regret  the  closing  up 
of  those  compartments ,  no  part  of  which  remains  visible  except 
two  ingresses ,  with  sleep  ruinous  stairs ,  and  yawning  cavities 
no  longer  explorable.  The  subterranean  corridor  formed  by  Com- 
modos,  in  which  an  a  Hem  pi  was  made  against  his  life,  is  still 
open,  but  only  to  a  slight  extent,  and  Oiled  with  water,  on 
the  side  nearest  the  Palatine.  One  interesting  relic  of  past  splen- 
dours, is  the  arabesque  decoration  of  the  stucco  vaulting  in  the 
arcades  of  the  imperial  entrance  near  the  Esqniline;  fragments 
of  fluted  shafts  lie  near,  and  this  entrance  has  been  restored 
carefully ,  in  marble ,  among  other  works  carried  oat  here  un- 
der Pius  IX. 

The  various  Ovations ,  democratic  speeches ,  and  illumina- 
tions in  the  Colosseum  during  the  excitements  and  troubles  of 
1847-8,  are  within  the  recollection  of  many;  and  the  Bengal 
lighting  of  these  ruins ,  become  a  favourite  spectacle  of  late  years, 
with  its  magic  alternations  of  colour,  was  on  these  occasions 
ntroduced  in  political  reference,— its  brilliant  Succession  of  red 
yellow ,  and  blue  fires  obviously  appropriate. 

Effective,  wildly  resplendent,  and  unique  as  is  that  display 
iia  its  startling  contrasts  of  lurid  light  and  mysterious  gloom 
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(he  illumination  of  nature's  own  providing  leaves  far  more  abi- 
ding impressions.  The  moon  (in  the  beautiful  expression  of  Ma- 
dame de  Sta*l)  «  is  the  true  star  of  ruins  a. 

Interesting  is  it  to  trace  the  influence  of  impressions  from 
these  mighty  ruins  tfpori  the  literature  ef  different  ages. — In  the 
lines  of  Pagan  poets  who  celebrate  them ,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  no  thought  or  impression  founded  on  moral  sen- 
timent ;  but  strange  is  the  silence  of  the  Italian  Muse !  The 
greatest  of  this  country's  poets,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  Alfieri ,  Monti  ;  tellico,  Manzoni ,  must  all  have  been 
familiar  with  this  scene  of  majestic  decay,  yet  have  left  us  no 
record  of  emotions  excited  by  the  Colosseum.  Luigi  Biondi ,  a 
writer  of  our  own  time ,  has  some  pleasing  lerxe  rim*  ,  «  La  Via 

Cracis  neJ  Cologseo :  » 

i      ■  *  '  •  •        ■  ...  , 

«  Ne  Parana  del  Flavio  anfileatro 
Ove  ai  feri  speltacoti  frequenti , 
Correva  un  tempo  il  popolo  idolatro. 

Adunata  vid'  io  turba  dolente  , 

D'entrambi  i  sessi  e  di  ciascuna  etate ,  »  ec. 

winding  up  with  an  invocation 

€  Santa  religion !  gli  aspri  costumi , 
Tu  raddolcisti ,  e  fai  stille  di  pi  an  to 
Versar ,  dove  correan  di  sangue  fiumi ,  »  ec. 

But  we  may  observe ,  in  this  general  neglect  of  the  inspi- 
ring subject,  one  more  proof  that  the  genius  of  Italian  song  is 
much  rather  passionate  and  resplendent  than  romantic  or  me- 
ditative. It  is  the  Northern  mind,  in  fact,  which  has  drawn 
the  highest  inspirations  from  this  celebrated  monument,— witness 
«  Childe  Harold  »  and  «  Manfred ,  »  «  Corinne ,  »  Chaleao- 
briand's  «  Martyrs ,  a  the  «r  Valerius  »  of  Lockhart. 

A  recent  poet— Sydney  Dobell— has  applied  an  original  and 
striking  comparison  to  the  subject :  — 
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.   r  .   «  When  qonqpering  sum 

Triumph'd  in  jat»|ant  enrib .  il  stood  oat  dark 

With  thought*  of  ages;  like  some  haughty  captive 

Upon  hi*  death-bqd  t*  a  Christian  land , 

And  lyings  lb  rough  tfee  chant  of  psalm  and  cree<| , 

Knsfcriren  and  siern,  w»lh  peace  upon  bis  brow, 

And  on  bis  lips  Strang*  god*  »  (i)# 

(4)-  Ha  most  marvellous  experiences ,  tbose,of  flecromancy  ,  within 
this  rujn«  have  not  yet  been  explained  away  on  any  rationalistic  theory. 
We  read  in  the  autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  his  account ,  as  an 
eye-witness ,  of  (wo  scenes  of  incantation  and  phantasm-appearances 
on  successive  nights  in  this  arena »  A.  D.  4532,  the  officiating  magi- 
cian a  Sicilian  priest.  In  his  unadorned  style  he  fells  vs  how,  the  first 
night ,  after  adjurations  in  Hebrew  ,  Greek  ,  and  Latin  ,  the  tracing  of 
a  magic  circle  with  many  ceremonies ,  and  the  burning  of  rich  per- 
fumes, «  there  appeared  several  legions  to  that  the  Colosseum  was  quite 
full ;  »  how ,  on  the  second  nigfit ,  the  phantoms  seemed  to  him  one 
thousand  times  more  numerous  than  before.  At  last  the  sorcerer ,  una- 
ble to  lay  the  spirits  he  has  summoned,  becomes  mere  terrified  than 
all  the  others— b»s  two  assistants,  Benvenuto,  and  the  two  friends  the 
latter  is  allowed  to  bring :  the  matin  bells  are  ringirg  as  the  appari- 
tions  begin  rapidly  to  «  fly  after  the  night  shades,  *  returning  to  their 
invisible  world ;  in  this  instance  with  manifestation  more  hors  d*  doute 
because  alike  impressing  several  spectators  But  what  was  really  seen? 
Nothing  like  defined  description  is  supplied  to  gratify  curiosity ;  and  a 
little  boy,  present  tjm<  second  night,  is  t^e  only  spokesman  whose  part 
is  to  describe,  telling  incoherently  .♦amidst  paroxysms,  of  terror,  first 
of  giants  ,  then  of  conflagration  ,  at  last  of  the  hurried  trooping  away. 
Neither  voice  nor  any  other  sound  is  said  to  have  been  audible ;  yet 
the  Magician  assures  that  Beovenuto's  demand,  referring  to  one  of 
his  countless  Idve-affairs ,  has,  at  last,  been  answered  ,  and  favoura- 
bly I  Without  reflection  or  even  conjecture  all  this  is  narrated  ;  and, 
with  his  accustomed  levity,  all  seems' forgotten  by  the  artist  the  mo- 
meat  his  mind  had  fixed  itself  on  other  objects.  Would  modern  theo- 
ries of  spiritualism  here  admit  the  genuine  ,  or  xeject  the  deceptive— 
revere  the  priest  as  a  t  medium,  »  of.  denounce  him  as  an  impostor? 
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Tn  spot  en  1f*e  Nomentan  Way,  ai  the  7th  wile  from 
Boole,  where  were  boratnenced*  in  the  Winter  of  1854,  t*e  excava- 
tions leading  t#  Jhe  discovery  of  •  Church  and  Catacombs  dedicated 
to  SI.  Alexander «,  has  since  been  mere  visited  than:  almost  any 
other  scene  of  antiquarian  interest  on  the  Roman  Catepagna. 
Alexander  I. ,  created  Pope  A.  D.  100,  at  the  ago  of  thirfiy,  or ,  as 
mm  historians  slate  with  less  probability,  only  twenty  yeace, 
had  stodied  under  .  Pliny  the  younger  and  Plutarch ;  and,  frant 
early  youth  ,  given  signal  proofs  of  piety  and  learning*  Daring 
his  Pontificate  many  reforms  were  introduced  by  him  in  disci*- 
piine  and  ritual.  Having  converted  to  the  faith  a  Prefeet  of 
Rome,  named  Hermes,  with  his  whole  family,  persecution  speed- 
ily marked  him  for  its  victim;  arrest  and  imprisonment  followed  ; 
ant  m  his  captivity  the  holy  man  had  the  consolation  of  conver- 
ting two  conspicuous  persons  ,  a.  tribune,  Qoirieus,  and  his 
daughter ,  the  latter  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  miraculously 
restored  to  health.  In  the  year  118  he  [was  put  to  death ,  un- 
der Trajan ,  and  buried  on  the  same  spot  where  he  had  suffered  , 
at  the  seventh  mile  from  Rome.  A  pious  matron,  named  Severina, 
carefully  attended  to  his  interment  here;  and  after  no  very 
long  period ,  it  may  be  inferred ,  was  raised  over  hts  tomb  first 
an  Oratory,  and  finally  the  church,  which-wKh  striking  example 
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of  the  change  effected  oo  the  surface  of  the  Roman  Campagna 
by  the  conflicts  and  devastations  of  ages — has  been  reduced  to 
the  subterranean  state  now  seen ,  accessible  after  the  excava- 
tions suggested  by  an  antiquarian ,  Signor  Guidi ,  who  had  been 
led  by  .the  records  of  St.  Alexander's  martyrdom  to  determine 
this  precise  spot  for  the  research  (1).  The  body  of  the  Saint  was 
removed  to  S.  Sabina,  on  the  Aventine,  by  Pope  St.  Celesli- 
Dos,  in  "the  V.  century:  in  which  church  may  still  be  seen  a 
large  slab  set  within  the  wall ,  bearing  an  inscription  to  the  effect 
that  on  this  had  been  deposited  the  bodies  of  Alexander,  Eventius, 
Sabina,  with  other  martyrs ,  and  that  St.  Dominie  used  to  spend 
hours  in  prayer  prostrate  on  the  same  hallowed  stone.  As  to  that 
of  Alexander,  however,  French  writers  have  mentioned  its  bestow- 
al by  Leo  III,  with  other  relics,  on  Charlemagne;  and  a  curious 
controversy  on  the  claim  to  its  possession  by  varioos  churches, 
even  . in  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  is  on  record.  The  city  of  Capo 
d'lstria  venerates  him  as  its  protector ;  and  in  Lucca  ,  a  temple 
was  early  dedicated  to  him,  after  some  of  his  relics  had. been 
received  there.  < 

In  their  actual  state  ,  the  ruins  of  this.  Basilica  resemble  an 
excavated  area ,  surrounded  with  brick  walls  against  [the  shel- 
ving banks  of  soil  inclosing  them  ,  without  any  vestige  of  roof . 
Into  this  space  descending  by  steep  marble  steps,  one  enters  a 
parallelogram ,  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel ,  on  an  irregu- 
larly traced  cruciform  plan.  Numerous  marble  fragments  are 
strewn  on  this  surface,  among  which  alooe  stand  erect  two  co- 
lumns with  high  basements  ,  shafts  of  grey  and  capitals  of  white 
marble,  of  a  composite  Corinthian,  exhibiting  the  style  of  de- 
cadence in  their  rudely  sculptured  acanthus  foliage.  The  sanctuary, 

(4)  «  Via  Numentana  septimo  de  urbe  lapide,  »  the  words  of 
Anastasius,  are  clear  on  the  subject ,  and  the  historian  tells  as  that , 
wrib  those  who  suffered  with  him ,  Eventios  and  Theodulus ,  he  was 
burled  on  the  same  spot  where  their  martyrdom  took  place.*  This  is 
not  the  only  instance  that  the  seal  and  learning  of  signor  Guidi  have 
led  to  discoveries  claiming  the  gratitude  of  archeelogians. 
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dirided  off  by  a  parapet  wall  of  whieh  much  remains,  together 
with  the  ambones,  is  al  the  south-west  end  ,  assumed  to  be  the 
most  ancient  portion,  the  primitive  oratory  ever  the  Martyr's 
shrine.  Of  the  high  altar  are  considerable  remains,  placed  over 
the  sepulchre  of  SL  Alexander,  as  that  in  St.  Peter's  over' the 
Apostle's,  evidently  of  magnificent  description,  with  alabaster 
incrustation ,  *  and  colonnettes  of  giaUo  antico  for  supporting  a 
baldacchino.  A  deep  recess,  with  marble  lining ,  opens  beneath, 
and  above ,  supported  by  lateral  stonework,  is  still  preserved  the 
taenia,  a  large  slab  of  fine  porbyry,  around  wbieh  were  strewn 
several  fragments  of  marblegrating,  (transennae)  with  interlaced 
open  work ,  since  erected  in  its  place  to  form  the  altar-front  on 
both  sides,  allowing  the  sepulchre  to  be  seen  ondernealb  (t). 
Around  the  frame  of  this  is  part  of  the  inscription,  in  excellent 
orthography,  to  Alexander,  Eventius  ad.  Theodolus,  also  inter- 
red here ,  though  the  name  of  Alexander  only  is  read  in  the 
fragment  as  follows : 

ET  ALEXANDER  DEL1GATUS  VOTO  POSU1T 
DEDIGANTE  AEPISCOP.  UKS. 

-bat  the  two  others  may  be  inferred  from  the  mention,  in  ihe 
Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  of  the  interment  of  both  in  this  cemetery, 
by  Severina.  Delicatos  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  priest  estab- 
lished to*  officiate  here  by  thai  pious  matron ,  of  whom  the 
chronicle  informs  as— ut  in  eodem  loco  rei  suae  ordinarelur  epi- 
scoput  qui  omni  die  quae  sunt  sancla  martyribut  celebraret—ioeus 
ipte  kabuil  proprium  suum  sacerdoUm  usque  in  hodiernum  diem, — 
the  historic  record  of  this  cemetery  and  its  martyr-dead  thus 
exactly  according  with  and  explaining  the  remains  brought  to 
Kgbt.  Beyond  this  altar  is  the  apse  with  the  episcopal  Ihroae 
•f  marble  still  preserved.  In  the  lateral  chapet  (already  mention- 
ed) is  a  large,  sepulchral  deposit  nuder  an  archway,  evidently 

(4)  Through  these  transennae  used  to  be  passed  handkerchiefs  ec 
to  touch  the  relics  deposited,  as  in  this  instance  ,  under  altars. 
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one  of  those  cmbicnla,  the  tomb  and  oratory  dedicated  to  tone 
martyr.  Here  appears  to  have  been  the  richest  decoration ,  watts 
partly  enorasted  with  marbte,  partly  painted.  Ao  epitaph  to  a 
yoeth  named  Apollo  (deceased  at  the  age  of  14)  implies,  by  the 
words  Point  Beo,h\s  dedication  to  the  priesthood ;  and  the  sin- 
gle word  Marlyri  of  another  inscription  guided  to  the  certainty 
that  here  most  hate' been  laid  the  remains  of  Theodnlas,  the 
deacon ,  deposited  by  Sererina  apart  from  the  sepulchre  of  his 
companions,  Alexander  and  Eventing.  Close  to  the  hifh  attar 
ace  epitaphs,  en  the  pavement*  to  two  deacons  ,  one  perfectly 
distinct  t  the  other  utmost  illegible;  elsewhere  many  other  epi- 
taphs ,  either  in  .fragments  or  occupying  their  original  pieces ; 
their  dates v  in  bo  instance  ,  from  the  Christian  era  ,  but  those 
of  Consulates  with  ides  and  calends— a  convincing  ptoof  of  an- 
tiquity* The  following ,  from  the  Consulate ,  is  determined  of 
the  date  A.  D.  428— Bic  quit $c it  Ayfiani  tubdiaconus  qui  tteril 
ann.  JXXli ,  dies  XX  f 111,  D.  Ill  Idus.  Apri.  tfon.  PosJtwmnnt  17. 
C.  Another  is  a  nameless  epitaph  that  seems  the  sigh  over  a  long 
life  of  soi row:  Post  varias  aura*  post  longac  monila  titae:  and  a 
small  figure  of  a  female  praying with  outstretched  arms  (the 
antique  attitude  of  prayer),  is  rudely  scratched  upon  one  of  these 
tablets.  The  pavement  of  the  sanctuary  is  in  fine  marble  of  dif- 
ferent colours ,  well  preserved ;  that  of  the  large  lateral  chapel 
still  richer,  adorned  with  wreaths  and  circlets,  fin  inlaid  Work 
of  porphyry,  serpentine  ,  and  yidllo  antic o.  The  catacombs,  de- 
scended to  from  the  chance) ,  are  not  among  those  of  great 
-est tent  or  depth  ,  consisting  of  one  storey  of  corridors,  lined  with 
sepulchral  -deposits  on  the  same  plan  as  presented  by  ail  the 
Adman  cemeteries,  their  deposits  mostly  opened,  but  many  ntitl 
covered  With  marble  slabs*  Two  fragments  of  sculpture  ,  found 
in  the  ohnroh ,  evidently  belong  to  ah  epoch  before  the  last  de- 
cline <*f  att,  as  their,  subjects  ere  borrowed  from  Pagan  ,  not 
Christian,  ideas,  forming  the  front  of  a  sarcophagus,  decora- 
ted with  reliefs  of  figures ,  seminude  or  fully  draped ,  and  ani- 
nials  of  the  chace,  the  portions  of  which  extant  display  no  in 
ferior  artistic  skill. 
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Great  was  (be  interest  excited  by  the  announcement  of  this 
discovery,  and  Che  Commission  of  sacred  Archaeology  <irn  excel- 
lent tastitultoti  oWing  Its  existence' to  Pins  IX.),  witfi  other 
mmu ,  battened  to  visit  ttte  spot.  Vtecenti ,  the  Commissary 
of  Roman  Antiqnilfos,  presently  produced  a  teamed  dissertation 
to  proof  that  a  Christian  cemetery  had  existed  here  even  Ita  the 
Aral  century,  and  been  used  for  interment  under  Arcadius  and 
Booorio* ,  voder  one  Consulate  of  the  year  428 ,  another  of  457. 
A  desire  vfra*  expressed  by  (be  Archaeologic  Committee  that  a 
cterch  should  lie  built  above  these  ruins,  to  which  the  ©onsen* 
of  Pitts  IX.  Was  readily  given ;  and  Signor  Goidi,  who  deserved 
so  much  gratitude ,  was  entrusted  with  the  farther  direction  of 
the  works.  On  the  11th  April  1895,  thai  Pontiff,  enthroned  in 
thfc  primitive  satacluary,  over  the  tomb  of  his  martyred  prede- 
<*swr ,  addressed  a  most  Interesting  discourse  to  a  Company  -of 
Propaganda  students,  urging  upon  them  the  duty  of  imitating 
that  zeal ,  in  the  discharge  of  missionary  duties,  so  noMy  »dis- 
ptayed  t>y  the  martyrs  of  persecuted  Christian*?,  amidst  whose 
impressive  memorials  they  stood. 

This  he  terminated  by  his  benediction ,  and  then  passed  tb 
eiamine  the  Oratory  of  St.  Theodulus ,  where  several  fragments 
of  glass  vases  had  been  found,  apparently  placed  for  ornament. 
One  of  the  students,  a  young  Ethiopian  ,  then  ,  prostrating,  in- 
vited him  In  a  few  Latin  verses  to  visit  the  catacombs  enterei 
from  this  aneient  church;  and  in  these  subterraneans  Pius  IX. 
ww  shown  vases  tinted  by  the  blood  of  martyrs.  In  hfe  pre- 
sent* was  finally  opened  one  bf  the  sepulchral  locwtf ,  formed 
ia  the  tufa  soil,  whicti  still  contained  bones. 

The  Catacombs  of  St.  Alexander,  now  excavated  to  their 
fall  extent,  have  not  yielded  treasures  equalising  them  in  inte- 
rest to  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Home— as  those  of  S. 
Agnese,  S.  Calixlus,  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus.  As  far  as  acces- 
sible ,  it  ia  remarkable  that  the  corridors  wind  along  the  same 
surface  with  that  of  the  Ohurch ,  making  it  evident  that  the 
latter  was  partially  subterranean  from  its  origin ,  so  embedded 
as  to  require  the  descent  by  the  stairs  which ,  to  this  day,  re- 
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main.  These  hypogees  are  generally  low ,  ( though  in  some 
places  risiog  to  considerable  height),  their  ground  very  une- 
ven ,  with  abrupt  acclivities  and  descent*.  Winding  in  various 
directions,  they  are,  at  many  places,  lighted  from  above  by  the 
clearage  of  soil ,  so  that  the  visitor  is  seldom  in  total  darkness  ; 
but  the  feeble  gleam  thus  admitted  only  serves  to  make «  dark- 
ness visible  »,  revealing  gloomy  cavernous  depths,  receding  vistas, 
and  files  cf  narrow  sepulchres— -a  scene,  truly,  for  meditation 
among  the  tombs.  One  of  the  first  deposits  reached  is  of  unu- 
sual width  (now  grated  over),  containing  bones , :  with  several 
fragments  of  iron  instruments  assumed  to  have  beep  used  for 
torture.  For  torture  also  is  believed  to  have  served  a  long  nar- 
row iron  ladle,  with  which  was  poured  molten  lead,  as  conjec- 
tured, down  the  victim's  throat.  Not  far  from  this  large  deposit 
is  a  slab,  with  the  inscription,  partly  in  Greek  letters — Savinia- 
ne  tpiritus  in  bono;  and  below,  remains  of  painting ,  wreaths 
and  foliage,  much  obscured.  The  name  Sophia  ( in  Greek  letters) 
is  elsewhere  seen  on  the  shelving  ledge  of  tufa.  Not  a  few  of  the 
marble  slabs ,  covering  sepulchral  niches  yet  unopened ,  have 
Pagan  inscriptions  of  the  best  orthograpy  (usually  reversed), 
commencing  with  the  initial  formula,  D.  M.  [Dis  Manibus). 
Most  of  these  loculi,  which  rise  in  several  tiers,  are  covered 
with  brick,  and  want  inscriptions ;  while  interesting  objects  are 
found ,  usually  together ,  on  the  outside  of  several-— terra  cotta 
(amps  and  small  glass  vases,  embedded  in  the  soil  at  opposite 
extremities  of  the  deposit  (1).  The  dusky  red  stains  on  some  of 
these  broken  vases  have  indeed  the  appearance  of  Wood ;  which, 
confronted  with  the  records  of  primitive  Christianity,  establishes 
these  tombs,  beyond  doubt,  to  be  resting  places  of  martyrs , 

(4)  Vials  of  different  material,  terra  cotta  ,  glare  ,  wood,  ivory 
or  lead;  and  of  various  forms,  are  frequently  found  in  the  Catacomb*?. 
IheJr  contents ,  ashe*  ,  earth  (  gathered  from  the  spot  of  martyrdom  ) 
or  blood —sometimes  with  the  word  sanguis  cut  on  the  outside.  See 
the  chapter  on  Catacombs  in  Gerbet's  thoughtful  and  learned  work , 
«  Rome  ChreHienne  »• 
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above  whose  remains  sach  objects  ated  to  be  placed ,  the  glo- 
rious tokens  of  their  suffering  for  Truth  who— 

«  m  the  hidden  chambers  of  the  dead 
Our  guiding  lamp  with  fire  immortal  fed  ». 

At  the  end  of  one  corridor  is  a  chapel  containing  a  single 
tomb,  under  an  arched  recess,  evidently  used  as  an  altar,  ac- 
cording to  the  primitive  practice  of  celebrating  over  tombs , 
whence  derives  the  Catholic  prescription  that,  relics  should  he  in- 
serted in  every  altar  before  its  consecration.  This  (which  I  en- 
tered two  days  after  its  discovery)  presents  all  the  features  of 
(tie  most  venerable  among  this  species  of  altar-tombs  in  the 
CaUcombs-^a  menta  of  marble ,  a  small  lamp  and  vase  ,  both 
of  terra  cotta  ,  etc.  .» 

The  3#d  May,  the  festival  when  the  Church,  commemo- 
rates SS.-  Alexander,  Eventras,  Theodolus,  and  Sabina,  has  been 
Mred  by  Ptos  IX.  to  be  celebrated,  henceforth  for  ever  by  Mass 
in  this  unroofed  temple  over  the  tomb  of  the  martyred  Pontiff; 
and,  after  an  interval  of  fourteen  centuries ,  the.  majestic  cere- 
monial of  Catholicism  is  new  again  witnessed ,  with  numerous 
worshippers,  in  thia  ruined  sanctuary. 

As  to  the  projected  restoration  of  this  Basilica,  in  form  of  a 
modern  church  above  the  ancient ,  there  is  motive  to  regret 
(teeing  what  ecclesiastical  architecture  has  become  ,  during  late 
years.,  in.  Rome)  that  any  .  such  idea  should  have  been  sanction- 

The  hew:  building  would  probably  prove  an  eye-sore ,  jar- 
ring aganist  aH  that  now  impresses  in  the  solemn  solitude  and 
stored  associations  of  this  spot.  But  when  I  visited  it  last 
(4th  April  '61,)  I  was  relieved  by  hearing  that  for  three  months 
the  works  had  been  suspended  ;  and  their  hitherto  progress  I 
Perceived  bad  gone  no  farther  than  to  throw  a  few  arches  over 
the  area  and  raise  the  brick  piers  supporting  a  roof  that  shel- 
ters the  whole.  We  still  descend  into  this  area  by  the  ancient 
staircase,  which  is  of  two  different  epochs,  and  at  the  right 
*f  which ,  near  the  foot  ,  is  the  entrance  into  the  separate  com- 
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parlment  for  females,  always  divided  fren  Hie  other  sei  it 
early  worship ,  as  to  this  day  Id  many  rural  districts  of  Ita- 
ly. The  additional  buildings  now  make  more  apparent  one  very 
singular  feature  in  this  Basilica ,  the  non-*conformtty  of  the  al- 
tar with  the  whole  plan  and  architectural  lines ,  which ,  as  one 
stands  before  it  looking  towards  the  entrance  at  the  other  extre- 
mity ,  are  seen  greatly  to  deviate  from  the  rectilinear.  This,  too 
obvious  to  be  unintentional ,  is  supposed  to  have  been  with  a 
view  to  satisfying  the  faithful  of  the  identity  of  the  spot  where 
the  Martyrs  lie,  preventing  any  suspicion  that  the  altar  or  pri- 
mitive oratory  could  have  been  disturbed  \o  enter  into  the  plies 
of  an  artist  for  the  more  modern  and  larger  construction. 

On  a  fine  windy  days ,  in  January,  I  set  out  te  visit  the 
ruins  recently  discovered  (February,  *66)  on  an  estate  of  the  Bar- 
bed ni  family ,  about  two  miles  from  Romo ,  near  the  high-road 
to  Alheno.  Most  picaresque  are  the  mountain-distances  and 
foreground  of  Campagna  in  this  direction.  The  arcades  of  reined 
aqueduct s  stood  this  morning  in  clear  relief  against  the  Aftao 
hills ,  now  clothed  In  dusky  purple  tints,  as  frequently  seen  it 
the  Winter  landscape  under  these  skies.  To  the  right  extend, 
at  some  distance,  the  vast  shapeless  piles  of  the  Appian  Sepul- 
chres ,  here  and  there  divided  by  a  cluster  of  trees,  or  the 
fan-tifce  foliage  of  a.  solitary  pine.  For  about  a  m«e  after  lea- 
ving the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  this  regibn  is  not  vain  habited , 
and  one  observes  on  the  wayside  a  few  did  houses ,  wtrece  wtae 
is ,  or  was ,  sold  ,  besides ,  at  intervals,  a  aewish  vsHa,  hoik 
elese  to  the  road,  in  the  usual  wretched  teste  6f  suburban  re- 
sidences here.  Further  on  is  reached  one  of  the  most  desolate 
Campagna  scenes,  whose  undulating  surface  looks  as  if  a  bat 
iron  hsfd  been  drawn  over  it  ,  reducing  soil  and  vegetafioa  to 
one  parched  hue  of  withered  aridity;  but  amid  this  metaflcbety 
sotttode  the  majesty  of  Ruin  ,  in  aqueducts ,  mausolea ,  #ad  tar- 
da! fortress-towers,  rises  more  imposing  from  its  appropriate  do- 
main than  can  be  imagined  with  any  other  foreground.  Shorty 
beyond  the  second  milestone,  on* An  eminence  to  the  left,  stan/fc 
a  group  of  ruins  ,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  a  quadran- 
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galar  temple ,  *r  *m$lkm  in  the  bet!  alyle,  of  ancient  Roman 
brickwork,  with  piastres ,  whose  capitals  are  Corinthian ,  and 
other  ornamental  details  in  terra  eotta,  these  edifices  marking 
the  direction  of  the  Latin  Way.  Approaching  them ,  after  leaving 
the  modern  read  to  ascend  the  acclivity ,  we  presently  perceive 
rarioas  architectural  remains ,  lying  heaped  together  at  the  cen- 
tre of  a  plateau-  amidst  a  wide  extent  of  unenclosed  and  uncul- 
tured land  ,  from  which ,  on  every  side,  are  commanded  views 
nth  in  striking  features— immediately  opposite,  southwards, 
the  vast  arcades  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  receding  far  into 
the  distance  as  the  eye  can  follow ,  and  nearly  parallel  to  these, 
the  less  lefty  structure  of  that  still  in  use ,  built  by  Sixtus  V. ; 
a  high  isolated  square  tower  rising,  like  a  spectral  guardian  of 
the  solitude ,  near  these  arches;  beyond  extend  the  gracefully 
swelling  heights  of  the  Alban  Hills;  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metel- 
la,  and  ethers  en  the,  Apptan  Way,  stand  distinct  along  a  ridge 
to  the  west ;  while ,  northward ,  all  we  see  of  Rome  is  limited 
to  the  cupolas  of  St.  Peter's  and  S.  Maggiore  Maggiore ,  the  fa- 
cade of  the  Lateran,  and  the  towers  of  the  embattled  walls  raised 
under  Honorius.  The  accumulated  fragments  that]  first  attract 
attention  on  this  spot,  consist  of  shafts  and  capitals  in  white 
marble,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  many  of. the  capitals  in  supe- 
rior style ,  though  others  betray  the  rudeness  of  a  declining 
period,  early  Christian  rather  than  ancient  Roman  workmanship. 

In  these  are  recognised  the  remains  of  the  villa  of  Marcus 
Silvias  Silanas ,  representative  of  a  family  distinguished  among 
patrician  houses  under  the  Emperors  of  the  second  century, 
<wo  of  whose  members  are  named  by  Muratori ,  in  the  An- 
as  consuls  for  the  year  t89 ,  besides  another,  Duilius 
Sileous,  consul  for  the  second  time  in  the  year  preceding.  Per- 
taps  nothing  more  can  be  ascertained  respecting  the  fasti  of 
this  bowse ;  hot,  to  judge  from  these  remains  left  by  their  su- 
burban residence ,  we  may  conclude  that  it  ranked  among  the 
0l**t  splendid  of  Rome's  aristocracy ;  probably  among  those  fa- 
milies mentioned  by  Olymptodorus ,  whose  incomes  (before  Ala- 
invasion  had  given  the  first  great  shock  to  the  colossal 
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empire)  amounted  to  fear  millions  in  goto  per  annum ,  besides 
the  value  of  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  contributed  in-  kttfd — 
corn  ,  vine,  oil ,  ec.— by  the  tenants  of  their  estates-  Near  the 
spot  where  the  colonnades  of  their  gorgeous  vHIa  lie  strews  on 
this  soil  ,  were  several  pits,  tike  treeches  for  the  foundations  of 
some  building,  in  which  this  day  I  frond  labourers  at  work; 
and  a  labyrinth  of  mounds ,  formed  by  clay  and  rabble,  em  leaded 
around  these  excavations.  One  might  pass  by  without  suapeetmg 
anything  more  valuable  than  common  stones  and  brick  amidst 
these  heaps;  but  on  stooping  to  gather  fragments,  may  discover 
specimens  of  the  finest  marbles,  veined  or  tinted,  sash;  as ,  po- 
lished into  lustre,  now  adorn  the  most  superb  churches  and  pa- 
laces of  Rome.  Oriental  alabaster,  rouaaniico,  and  msllo  oaafeo 
are  to  be  gathered  here  in  profusion ,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  portions  of  building  they  may  have  belonged  to. 
The  last  named ,  precious  yellow  marble  of  Nomidia ,  was  (bond 
forming  the  pavement,  preserved  in  the  entire  material,  though 
broken ,  of  one  among  many  chambers  just  uncovered.  In  seve- 
ral of  these  rooms  are  other  marble  ,  pavements ,  fragments  of 
mosaic  in  black  and  white,  and  brick  walls  perfectly  preserved. 
Whilst ,  with  my  companions,  I  was  examining  these  ruins,  we 
were  accosted  by  a  person,  plainly  dressed,  whom  I  at  first 
took  for  a  roasters-workman  or  overseer,  but  whose  politeness 
and  intelligent  manner  of  explaining  all  discovered,  soon  suffi- 
ced to  correct  an  error  unjust  as  usually  are  judgroeniegfosiided 
on  externals;  and  when ,  on  taking  leave ,  be  gave  his  card,  I 
found  our  obliging  ciceron*  no  other  than  Sigoor  Forluoati,  the 
discoverer  of  these  antiquities— a  gentleman  whose  researolies 
and  cares  for  preserving  the  antique  have  long  claimed  the 
gratitude  of  the  learned,  and  given  his  name  a  certain  cele- 
brity here,  who  undertook  these  excavations,  and  for  aeaac time 
carried  them  on  ,  entirely  at  his  own  cost.  By;  hha  we  were 
conducted  to  the  spot ,  a  few  hundred  feet  distant ,  where  the 
discovery  of  a  church  .  of  the.  fifth  century ,  has  added  interest 
of  a  different  description  lo  this  site.  Here  we  arrived  suddenly 
before  an  excavated  area  catered  by  a  shelving  bank  from,  the 
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level  of  ml  above,  and  bourided  by  a  semicircular  wall ,  rn  well- 
preserved  brickwork  ,  supported  from  behind  by  (he  solid  earth 
under  which  the  remainder  of  this  edifice  then  lay  completely 
embedded.  In  such  condition  bad  been  fomfcd  the  apse  of  the 
basilica  identified  as  that  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  by  Pope 
Leo  I.  That  pontiff,  it  is  recorded ,  shortly  after  the  retreat  of 
Genserfc,  and  the  sack  of  Rome  by  his  Vandal  hordes,  at. the  de- 
sire, and  with  means  supplied  by  a  pious  Roman  lady,  Dome  - 
tria,  erected  a  church  to  the  proto-martyr  on  this  spot  in  the  midst 
of  the  devastation  caused  by  those  barbarian  invaders  around 
the  imperial  city.  Baronius  mentions  that  at  the  time  he  wrote 
there  existed  a  few  formless  ruins  belonging  to  the  Basilica  of 
SL  Stephen;  and  Anastasius  (life  of  St.  Leo)  establishes  its  ori- 
gin clearly:  Demetria,  ancilla  Dei,  fecit  Basilicam  Sancto  Slephano 
viaLatina,  miliario  quarto.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  Gam- 
pagna  must  have  risen ,  further  to  swallow  op  the  works  of 
antiquity,  even  since  the  period  when  that  former  ecclesiastical 
historian  lived— strange  transformations,  caused  by  the  march 
of  ages,  as  well  as  devastating  armies,  over  the  Roman  Cam  pa - 
gna,  that  chosen  theatre  of  dread  events. 

Several  fragments  in  marble ,  inscriptions,  and  ornamental 
carvings  were  the  objeets  first  found  among  these  ruins ,  some 
with  reliefs  appearing  to  have  belonged  to  friezes  or  altar-screens. 
Iobserved,  within  a  frame  or  border,  a  fries*  of  intertwisted  bands 
resembling  the  ornamental  device  known  as  fiuntc  knots  ;  and  se- 
veral shafts  and  slabs  of  the  beautiful  Phrygian  marble,  white 
with  purple  veinings,  attest  the  splendid  character  of  decoration 
in  this  temple.  For  other  objects  here  it  would  be  difficult  to 
assign  the  exact  place,  as  those  consisting  of  large  marble  masses, 
globular  in  the  lower  part,  but  rising  above  into  a  pointed  form, 
each  with  a  small  Greek  cross  in  relief  between  ornaments  like 
festoons.  These  might  have  been  placed  round  the  enclosure  of 
the  high  altar ,  or  thai  of  the  Presbyterium ,  which,  in  the 
early  basilicas ,  was  thus  completely  separated  from  the  nave 
and  aisles.  An  imperfect  tablet,  with  remains  of  moulding  > 
contains  an  inscription  in  small  rudely-formed  characters,  where 
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are  read  clearly  the  names  of  Si.  Stephen—*  $u?kano  primo 
martyri  »— and  of  Pope  Sergius,  with  that  of  one  I,opus  Gre- 
ftriaa  ,  who  added  to  the  church  a  belfry  at  his  own  expense, 
under  the  pontificate  of  the  aforesaid  Sergins— second  of  that 
name,  elected  to  the  Papacy  844.  The  first  Leo,  surnamed  «  the 
Great,  »  and  classed  not  only  among  the  saints,  bqt  also  among 
doctors  of  the  Latin  Church  ,  was  elected  in  440,  and  showed 
uncommon  energies  throughout  a  pontificate  of 'twenty  years. 
One  naturally  thinks  of  him  in  connection  with  that  memorable 
event,  and  its  magnificent  illustration  by  Rauael  in  Art,  by  Werner 
in  dramatic  poetry— .the  meeting  between  AJJU*  and  this. saint* 
ed  pontiff,  whose  words  and  presence  so  awed  the  barbarian 
conqueror  that ,  for  a  time  at  least,  Borne  and  the  empire  were 
saved.  His  efforts  to  avert  the  tempest  of  the  Vandal  invasion 
were  equally  noble  ,  but  less  successful.  Bis  voluminous  wri- 
ting*, letters,  and  sermons  throw  important  light  on  his  times ; 
and  his  life  has  been  written  repeatedly,  once  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  «  Atlila ,  the  Scourge  of  God,  »  by  Berlazzola  (Man* 
tua,  1614),  and  again  by  AAainjbourg,  «  Histpire  do  Pontifical 
de  S.  L6on  le  Grand,  »  a  work,  strange  to  say ,  formally  con- 
demned by  a  brief  of  Innocent  XL,  1087. 

Some  time  after  my  first  visit,  were  completely- uncovered 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  here  erected  by  him ,  conformably  to 
the  wishes  of  Demefpa ,  but  (a$  supposed)  after  the  death  of  that 
pious  lady,  who  bad  escaped  with  her  mother  from  Rome  dur 
ring  the  siege  by  Alaric,  and  passed  into  Africa  (I).  This  Bar 
silica  was  restored  by  Leo  111*  at  the  end  of  the  VIII.  or  b$» 
ginning  of  the  13L  century :  the  prospect  towards  the  East,  tfie 
length,  induding  the  apse  and  portico ,  in  French  metres ,  4ff»  34. 

(4)  She  is  one  of  the  first  females  of  whom  is  recorded  the  so- 
lemn dedication  to  a  religious  life  by  taking  the  veil  with  a  ceremo- 
nial, and  was  thus  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Carthage  ,  confirmed 
in  her  resolution  by  the  counsels  of  St*  Augustine.  A  fragmentary  in- 
scription refers  to  her  purpose  of  founding  this  Basilica  in  terms  which 
led  father  Garucci  to  eoaclude.  that  it  was  not  till  after  her  death  the 
erection  commenced,  under  Pope  Leo's  orders. 
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As  We  dow  Bee  it,  though  little  that  can  be  called  so  architects 
rat  elevation  meets  the  eye,  it  forms  one  of  those  most  precious 
monument*  of  the  Christian  antiquity,  which  it  seems  a  part  of 
the  providential  destinies  marked  eat  for  Rome  to  preserve  (more 
even  than  is  intended  or  controlled)  for  the  religions  instruction 
of  ages.  We  first  notice ,  at  the  entrance ,  three  parallel  brick 
vails  traversing  the  building's  width,  and  showing  that  here 
stood  the  onter  portico  ascended  by  steps, *of  which  traces  re- 
main, and  the  atrium ,  dr  pronaos  within,  bounded  by  the  front- 
wall  pierced  with  three  portals  for  admission  into  nave  and  aisles., 
Right  of  those  external  stairs  we  see  remains  of  the  foun- 
tain (cantkerms ,  or  phiala)  used  for  the  washing  of  the  hands, 
now  reduced  to  the  simple  signing  of  the  cross  with  hoty  water 
afltr>  instead  of  te/ore,  entering  within  the  sacred  limits—a 
practice  mentioned  by  St.  Paulinus  i«  the  V.  century.  Passing 
into  the  area  of  ruins ,  one  is  strnck  by  the  peculiarity  of  a 
different,  and  lower,  level  in  the  nave  frdm  that  both  of  the 
atrium  and  aisles,  contrary  to  Ihe  example  in  other  antique 
churches,  where,  if  such  difference  appear,  it  is  in  the  higher 
level  given  to  the  nave  above  other  compartments — as  in  the 
primitive  St,  Peter's.  Fragments  still  show  that  marble  pavement 
once  covered  this  surface- ;  and  the  ambones  are  still ,  though 
but  in  remnants ,  to  be  recognised.  Near  the  centre  opens  a 
tomb,  evidently  for  some  much-honoured  person,  like  a  qua- 
drangular wet! ,  retaining  portions  of  marble  incrustation  round 
its  sides ,  and  supposed  the  resting-place  of  Deraetria,  the  pious 
foundress,  till  a  later  transfer  of  her  remains  to  some  more 
conspicuous  or  better  guarded  sepulture  within  the  city — thus 
leaving  vacant  the  deposit  here,  which  was  then  filled  up,  in 
the  state  now  seen. 

Between «the  end  of  the  nave  and  the  high  altar  is  the  most 
singular  and  interesting  feature  of  these  ruins,  an  aedicula ,  or 
chapel ,  in  two  sections ,  the  outer  like  a  pronaos ,  the  inner 
carved  at  the  extremity  like  an  apse,  the  whole  thus  present- 
ing the  semblance  of  a  Basilica  in  miniature,  its  walls  st  ill  retaining 
retonants  of  a  stucco-coating  painted  red,  and  of  a  marble  xoecoto , 
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or  lining,  round  the  lower  part.  Some  bave  inferred  this  to  be  tie 
sepulchral  chapel  of  the  Anician  family,  who  succeeded  to  Ike 
Servilian  in  proprietorship  of  the  great  villa  near  this  spot;  or 
else  an  oratory  dedicated  to  some  Martyr  whose  remains  were 
here  laid;  at  all  events,  of  not  less  antique  origin  than  the IV. 
century,  and  one  of  tbe  class  called  cello*  or  BasilicheUae  (see  the 
Report  by  Canon  ProOli ,  secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Sacred 
Archaeology),  lis  level),  below  that  of  tbe  nave,  and  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  aisles,  most  have  been  reached  by  stairs 
from  the  side  of  the  altar ;  and  thus  reduced  to  a  crypt ,  it  can 
only  have  been  lighted  artificially.  Two  columns  and  a  marble 
pavement  have  left  their  traces  among  the  ornaments  of  its 
interior,  no  doubt  frequented  with  much  devotion  by  the  faithful. 
Bolow  the  only  altar  the  Basilica  contains,  opens  a  confessio- 
nal ,  or  shrine  above  a  saintly  tomb ,  encrusted  with  marble, 
and  seen  from  above  through  a  small  recess  (fenestrella)  also 
lined  with  marble  ( in  part  preserved),  hollowed  in  tbe  midst  of 
the  solid  block,  accumulated  stones,  bricks,  and  marble  frag- 
ments ,  in  which  that  altar  is  formed.  Into  this  confessional  was 
a  descent  by  steps ;  and  before  it  extended  towards  the  nave  the 
sehola  canlorum  (or  choir),  whose  floor ,  now  completely  de- 
stroyed ,  would  bave  goofed  over  the  oratory  of  the  IV.  century, 
and  whose  lateral  walls  still  in  part  remain,  covered  with  coloured 
stucco.  Another  feature  to  be  noticed  is  tbe  Baptistry  :  a  separate 
compartment  entered  from  the  end  of  the  right  aisle ,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  church  ,  and  still  containing  a  peculiar  shell-form- 
ed font  evidently  serving  for  administratiou  of  the  rite  by  im- 
mersion. This  Baptistry  has  four  entrances,  thus  accessible  from 
without  on  every  side.  Beyond .  and  surrounding  tbe  Basilica  at 
this  end ,  are  the  ruins  of  buildings  that  may  bave  been  re- 
sidences of  the  clergy,  or  perhaps  formed  a  pagus  (village)  that 
gradually  clustered  around  the  holy  edifice.  Tbe  two  epochs  in 
this  building ,  those  of  Leo  l.  and  Leo  HI.,  can  be  traced  in  the 
different  material  and  construction— the  earlier,  in  some  re- 
mains of  lithofoid  walls  in  tbe  nave,  and  in  two  masses  of  ruin, 
probably  monuments,  within  tjie  same  area ;  the  later  in  the 
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mere  prevalent  style  of  brickwork  known  as  opera  a  temco, 
(t  the  same  period  with  which  (the  building  of  Leo  III.)  be- 
loogs  the  high  altar  in  the  irregular  opera  a  corlina ,  and  also 
Ike  Baptistry.  Within  and  around  were  discovered  the  bases 
of  40,  the  shafts  of  2* .  and  the  capitals  ( in  a  style  betraying 
decadence)  of  30  columns ,  whose  fragments  have  been  restored 
to  their  places  between  nave  and  aisles ,  feebly  to  assist  us  in 
reconstructing  for  the  mental  eye  the  magnificent  scene  once 
presented  by  St.  Stephen's  Basilica. 

These  excavations,  both  of  the  basilica  and  the  Roman  villa, 
continued  to  be  prosecuted  with  energy,  twenty-six  labourers 
daily  employed  ,  at  the  expense  and  under  the  direction  of  For- 
tunati,  who  received  no  assistance  from  Government  for  carrying 
his  discovery  to  full  results ,  though  his  merits ,  in  this  and 
other  enterprises ,  have  been  rewarded  by  a  gold  medal  from 
the  Pope.  He  was  led  to  undertake  the  researches  here  by  obser- 
ving the  form  of  several  mounds  near  the  sepulchres  on  the  now 
obliterated  track  of  the  Latin  Way,  which  suggested  the  existence 
of  antiquities  buried  beneath,  as  many  other  ruins  have  been  found 
embedded  in  similar  earth-heaps  on  the  Campagna.  Not  long 
after  the  surface  of  these  mounds  had  been  broken  open ,  were 
found  portions  of  a  leaden  conduit  for  a  bath ,  fragments  of  stucco 
coloured ,  with  tints  still  perfectly  fresh ,  ornaments  in  terra-cot- 
U,  mosaics  in  black  and  white  marble,  with  the  usual  mean- 
dering device  common  among  such  ancient  decorations ,  and 
several  sculptures  more  or  less  fragmentary.  In  the  Roman  4em- 
ple  near  these  ruins  of  the  Silanus  villa ,  has  been  formed  quite 
a  lapidary  museum ,  Forlnnati  having  deposited  here  all  the 
Barbie  epigraphs  found  in  this  territory.  These  present  a  great 
variety  of  styles  and  allusions ,  several  being  records  of  the 
family  bearing  the  names  retained ,  it  seems ,  through  several 
generations,  Marcus  Silvius  Silanus.  One  has  the  single  name 
«  Marcorum  »,  in  large  wel Wormed  letters  ;  and  a  few  are  in 
Greek,  though  by  far  the  greater  number  Latin.  The  epitaphs 
are  both  Christian  and  Pagan  (the  former,  no  doubt,  from  the 
catacombs,  a.n  entrance  to  which  has  been  opened  near/,  the 
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Pagan  beginning  with  the  ofcual  initiate ,  *  D,  M  »  while  the 
Christian  have  mostly  the  formula,  *  Rdquteseat  in  pace  »  in 
their  first  line,  preceded  by  a  small  cross  in  the  G He ek  form. 
One  of  these  latter  is  in  hexarhetera  of  some*  length,  Imperfect- 
]y  preserved;  and  generally  there  is  more  correctness  of  Ian* 
guage  and  orthography  (ban  is  often  found  iiv  the  catacomb  mo- 
numents;  only  in  one  instance  did  I  notice  a  glaring  mistake-* 
«  in  pace  aeternam  »,  occorirtg  in  the  last  line  of  an  epitaph.  ' 
Among  the  Pagan  tablets ,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  best 
preserved  is  to  a  pro-consul,  with  the  inscription,  «  Sex.  An i- 
cio  Paulino,  procons.  Afric®  bis  Cos.  Prrnf.  Urb.  *. 

Outside  the  entrance  to  this  temple  I  observed ,  on  the  day 
of  my  first  visit,  fragments  of  a  large  shaft,  altogether  seven- 
teen palms  high ,  in  a  marble  not  hitherto  krown  ,  among  air 
the  specimens  preserved  from  antiquity  in  Rome.  Marchi ,  and 
other  archaeologists  pronounced  this  to  be  the  very  rare  mar- 
ble called  in  Italian  Vtrde  Ammanlo,  a  species  of  breccia.  When 
polished  it  would  be  singularly  beautiful ,  being  of  many  hues, 
but  with  a  vivid  green  predominating  over  the  rest ,  relieved  by 
paler  streaks  of  pink  and  a  warm  yellowish  brown  ,  quite  distinct 
from  the  other  green ,  or  partially  green  marbles ,  so  many  of 
which  adorn  churches  and  palaces  fn  Rome— as  the  Verd'aMUx* 
of  Thessaly,  the  StrpeMino  from  the  banks  of  Taygetus,  the  Ma- 
lachite from  Asiatic  Russia  ;  and  it  old  not  surprise  to  find  (a*> 
I  was  informed)  that  the  value  set  by  the  official  estimator  on  j 
the  entire  shaft  of  this  rare^materiat  was  net  less  than  300&  scu- 
di.  No  specimen  of  this  exists  in  the  collection  of  600  at  the 
museum  of  the  Roman  University,  though  that  assortment  is 
supposed  to  include  all  (he  specie*  known  among  the  remains  of 
antiquity. 

The  catacombs ,  discovered  in  the  same  territory,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  basilica  of  St.  Stephen ,  and  no  doubt  com- 
municating with  it  ,  have  not  been  penetrated  so  as  to  allow  of 
exploring  to  any  extent. 

A  few  days  after  my  visit  to  thia  spot,  I  entered  the  bail- 
ing where  Fortunaii  had  deposited  all  the  sculptures  hitherto 
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found  here ,  a  collection  various  and  interesting ,  and  famishing 
comment  on  the  morals  of  high  life  in  Pagan  Rome  as  (jelling  as 
the  pages  of  Jo  venal. 

After  the  excavations  had  proceeded  some  time  were  open- 
ed two  sepulchral  chambers  of  mausolea ,  whose  higher  storeys 
stood  immediately  upon  the  ancient  Roman  Way,  now  in  part 
uncovered  near  the  principal  group  of  ruins.  Descending  a 
flight  of  stairs ,  we  reach  a  kind  of  vestibule ,  open  to  the  day, 
with  which  these  chambers  communicate — the  larger  by  far  the 
roost  interesting,  on  account  of  the  exquisitely  finished  ornaments 
of  its  vaulted  ceiling  in  stucco  relief,  miniature  groups  and 
arabesques,  distributed  over  squares  and  circles,  and  all  pre- 
served so  perfectly  that  in  no  portion  does  sharpness  of  touch 
or  delicacy  of  execution  appear  impaired  by  the  hand  of  time. 
In  the  circles  are  mylhologic  Ggures,  some  of  Bacchanalian  cha- 
racter, males  and  females  engaged  in  the  dance;  other  females 
seated  in  graceful  attitudes  on  fabulous  animals  strangely  fan- 
tastic—varieties of  the  nondescript  class  not  yet  known  in 
antique  representations.  The  floating  grace  of  movement  in  some, 
the  dignity  of  repose  in  other  figures,  the  freedom  of  design  in 
all,  give  to  these  stuccos  a  superiority  over  all  similar  classic 
decoration  yet  found  in  Rome,  and  assert  a  higher  character 
than  belongs  to  the  decorative  art,  whether  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, yet  brought  to  light  in  Pompeii  or  Herculaneum.  Remains 
of  white  marble  pavement  are  in  this  chamber,  and  the  walls 
were  once  encrusted  with  the  same  material,  now  torn  off,  ap- 
parently by  violent  hands.  Three  marble  sarcophagi,  all  broken 
by  the  despoilers  of  past  ages ,  were  found  in  this  tomb ,  with 
reliefs,  still  beautiful  in  their  imperfect  state.  The  opposite 
chamber  contains  another  sarcophagus,  in  like  manner  injured 
by  wanton  spoliation.  Fragments  of  coloured  glass  vases ,  gold 
rings,  some  in  the  Etruscan,  style  and  set  with  precious  stones, 
attest  the  wealth  of  those  for  whose  resting-place  these  vaults 
were  prepared ;  and  inscriptions  on  tiles  enabled  the  dale  of 
their  construction  to  be  determined  as  160  of  the  Christian  era. 
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The  ruins  of  lhe  villa  opened  more  and  more  extensively  as 
the  soil  was  cleared  away,  bat  in  no  part  with  any  structure 
that  could  be  said ,  in  its  present  condition ,  to  possess  archi- 
tectonic characteristics ,  nothing ,  in  fact ,  but  a  series  of  cham- 
bers, mostly  small,  many  with  remains  of  costly  marble  incrus- 
tration.  More  than  five  hundred  medals  and  coins ,  mostly  of  the 
Antonines  and  some  of  Crispin  a  ,  the  wife  of  Commodus ;  inlaid 
marbles  in  the  style  called  Pompeian ,  cornices  of  giallo  antico 
and  other  precious  materials ,  baths  etc.  in  more  or  less  preser- 
vation—bear witness  to  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  owners  , 
who  •  it  seems ,  were  of  various  houses ,  the  villa  being  shown 
by  inscriptions  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  patrician 
family  after  another:  first,  the  Valerian ,  then  the  Servitian  , 
and  lastly  the  Anician,  ancestors  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  seve- 
ral other  distinguished  Christians.  Many  busts,  among  the  nuih- 
bers  found  here,  are  evidently  family  portraits;  one  the  Empress 
Crispina ;  and  a  beautiful  torso  is  supposed  to  be  Narcissus.  The 
superiority  of  some  of  these  sculptures  led  to  the  inference  of  a 
Greek  origin;  and  particularly  noticeable  is  one  relief,  on  a 
sarcophagus ,  the  triumph  of  Bacchus ,  where  the  god  occupies 
a  biga  drawn  by  two  elephants,  and  among  other  animals  id 
the  procession  are  lions,  panthers,  and  a  giraffe,  the  first  re- 
presentation of  this  last  yet  known  in  antique  sculpture. 

But  all  the  treasures  here  are  surpassed  by  those  in  other 
subterranean  chambers  of  a  mausoleum  afterwards  opened ,  evi- 
dently one  of  the  most  splendid  on  this  Roman  highway.  In  its 
upper  storey  are  traces  of  two  large  chambers  with  pavement  of 
blaok  and  white  mosaic ,  in  which  the  only  figure  is  the  Dol- 
phin, symbolic 'of  EJysian  life.  Descending,  one  looks  with 
marvel  at  the  exquisite  decorations  in  stucco-relief  and  painting 
that  cover  the  vault  of  the  larger  chamber :  groups ,  single  fi- 
gures of  deities,  architecture  in  relief,  and  miniature  landscape 
with  architectural  foregrounds  or  centres,  ornamental  borders 
and  rosettes  of  most  graceful  character,  showing  to  what  fairy 
delicacy  could  be  carried  the  decorative  art  of  ancient  Rome , 
and  how  suggestive  was  her  Mythology  in  this  fantastic  class 
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oT  subjects.  The  reliefs  on  four  sarcophagi ,  in  another  chamber, 
are,  independently  of  their  intrinsic  merit,  among  the  most 
interesting  for  illustration  of  fable  and  the  deeper  meanings  at- 
tached to  it  by  antiquity,  in  the  stories  of  Diana  and  Endymion, 
of  Meleager,  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne ,  who  are  here  meeting 
each  other,  in  separate  cars  (instead  of  being  ,  as  usual*  sealed 
together  in  their  triumph)  each  drawn  by  a  centaur  (l).  The 
fad  that  such  art-treasures  have  been  found ,  and  not  till  a  re- 
cent day,  bnt  a  few  feet  below  the  Campagoa-surface,  suggests 
the  idea  of  what  might  be  effected  in  and  around  Rome  by  a 
government  of  ampler  means. 

Leaving  the  Campagna  to  return  wlhin  the  City's  walls,  we 
may  visit  another  recently  discovered  primitive  church ,  alike 

(4)  All  reference  to  the  mysteries  of  Bacehus  on  sarcophagi— allow- 
ed to  the  initiated  alone— implied  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  another 
life  therein  taught :  as  signified  also  in  the  figures  of  Bacchante  dancing 
before  the  sacred  vessels ,  and  in  Bacchus  ,  when  he  appears  ,  as  com- 
mon lord  of  the  sensual  and  lower  brought  into  the  mystio  service  of 
the  upper  world— in  bis  onion  with  Ariadne  ,  who,  deserted  by  The- 
seus ( the  hero  considered  an  emblem  of  the  Sun ) ,  passes  into  the 
hands*of  the  infernal  Dionysos  ,  that  is  ,  to  a  shadowy,  if  painless  exis- 
tence ( for  which  interpretation  see  the  work  compiled  by  Bunsen  on 
Rome).  The  gentle  awakening  of  the  soul  from  death  is  affectingly  ex* 
pressed  in  the  groups  of  Bacchus  approaching  the  sleeping  Ariadne, 
and  Diana  visiting  Endymion*  Eros  victorious  over  Anteros,  leaning  on 
the  urn  of  Psyche  and  gazing  on  a  mask ,  emblem  of  the  mortal  tene- 
ment ,  implies  the  triumph  or  bliss  of  the  immortal  nature.  Griffins  and 
Lions  guarding  the  fire  that  represents  the  Sun,  the  Source  and  ultimate 
home  (according  to  one  theory)  of  the  Spirit  which  had  migrated  through 
the  stars  till  purified  ;  Eros  without  wings ,  sporting  amongst  winged 
children  ,  allusive  also  to  the  transmigration  ;  the  head  of  Medusa  with 
Uons  or  Swans,  to  indicate  the  opposite  paths  of  light  and  darkness; 
marine  creatures  or  Dolphins  symbolising  the  voyage  to  another  world ; 
the  lifted  torch  implying  the  passage  to  the  shades— are  other  deeply 
significant  emblems  in  sepulchral  sculpture.  It  may  be  questioned  whe- 
ther the  stories  of  Alcestis  and  Laodamia  were  rather  expressive  ef 
the  grief  of  separation,  or  trust  in  an  affection  surviving  it;  but  these 
pathetic  subjects  appear ,  appropriate  certainly ,  on  many  sarcophagi.. 
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disinterred ,  it  may  be  said ,  though  not  by  the  same  process  as 
the  Basilicas  on  the  Nomentan  and  Latin  ways.  Among  the  Ro- 
man Basilicas  one  of  the  most  beautiful ,  though  comparatively 
small,  and  most  perfectly  retaining  the  early  type,  is  that  of 
St.  Clement,  the  Pope  and  Martyr,  which  has  been  for  two 
hundred  years  in  the  keeping  of  British  subjects ,  the  community 
of  Irsh  Dominicans,  to  whose  superior,  the  rev.  Father  Mullooly, 
we  owe  the  valuable  addition  to  the  local  range  of  Christian 
monuments  that  now  invests  this  fine  old  church  with  new  at- 
tractiveness and  archaeologic  interest.  In  1847  was  commenced 
the  excavating  for  the  discovery  of  that  antique  Basilica  over 
which  the  present  stands  under  direction  of  that  Father  Prior, 
who,  after  a  profound  study  of  the  many  devastations  which  this 
region  of  Rome  has  undergone,  and  by  observing  that  the  vaul- 
ting of  one  of  the  convent-cellars  sprung  from  a  Corinthian 
capital ,  whose  pillar  he  discovered  to  have  been  immured  wi- 
thin the  structures  beneath ,  had  been  led  to  conclude  that  such 
remains  must  exist.  The  resolution  thus  suggested  had  been 
formed  some  years  before  it  could  be  carried  into  effect;  and  at 
last  the  excavations  resulted  in  discoveries  more  than  sufficient 
to  recompense  for  anxiety  and  costs ,  revealing  beneath  the  more 
modern  temple  the  identical  one  raised  above  the  house  of 
St.  Clement,  and  mentioned  by  writers  in  the  IV.  century, 
which  was  the  scene  of  a  Council,  in  the  V.  century,  for  con- 
demning the  doctrines  of  one  Caeleslius,  the  associate  and  disci- 
ple of  the  heretical  Palagius  (1).  Opened  as  they  now  are ,  we 
descend  into  these  subterraneans,  dim  though  not  in  total 
darkness,  by  the  modern  stairs  conveniently  provided ,  and 
find  ourselves  at  once  in  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  primitive  Ba- 
silica ,  the  most  ancient  still  preserved  intact  (at  least  so  far  as 
these  remains  exist)  of  all  Romau  churches,  its  direction  cor- 

(4)  St.  Jerome  alludes  to  it  as,  in  bis  time  >  perpetuating  the  me- 
mory of  the  holy  Pontiff :  Nomini  ejus  memoriam  usque  hodie  Rome* 
extructa  ecclesia  custodit;  and  Pope  Zosimus,  A.  D.  417,  styles  it  a  Ba- 
silica in  his  letter  to  the  African  Bishops  respecting  that  Council. 
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responding  with  that  of  (he  edifice  above,  under  which  it  extends 
from  North  to  South.  Along  the  western  limit  is  a  colonnade  of 
seven  pillars  with  capitals  in  good  Gorinlhian ,  their  shafts  of 
different  precious  marbles,  two  cipollino,  one  breccia  di  selte 
batiy  one  African  verd'antico  remarkable  for  its  stains  of  bright 
red  on  the  green  and  white  veined  ground.  Beyond  these  the 
ancient  aisle  has  been  built  up;  and  above  are  constructive  ar- 
ches of  brick ,  in  the  best  masonry,  serving  to  strengthen  the 
wall  added  for  support  to  the  upper  church.  On  the  opposite  wall 
are  the  remnants,  much  fadad  ,  of  several  fresco  paintings  in 
small  groups  f  rude  in  execution ,  but  not  without  a  certain 
quaint  originality,  *nd  evidently  of  a  period  when  the  classic 
traditions  in  Art  had  totally  vanished.  One  group  is  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Catherine ,  who  stands  before  the  wheel ,  her  figure 
denuded  to  the  waist,  her  hands  bound  in  front,  between  two 
executioners ;  at  all  events  affording  proof  that  the  marvel- 
lops  legend  of  the  Alexandrine  Virgin  Martyr  had  become 
familiar  in  Europe  much  earlier  than  some  writers  assume. 
Mrs  Jameson  supposes  it  to  have  been  brought  from  the  East  by 
Crusaders.  Near  this  are  nineteen  heads,  all  with  gaze  fixed  in 
the  same  direction,  and  in  the  midst  a  pair  of  scales,  above 
which  are  painted  vertically  the  words ,  Staleram  justam  modium 
wgel ;  beyond  ,  a  group  of  thirty-two  heads  similar  in  type  and 
expression,  the  eyes  large  and  dark,  the  features  regular  and 
stern ,  those  that  are  female  with  the  hair  simply  braided.  Oiher 
better  preserved  and  superior  paintings  are  within  a  deep  niche 
that  probably  served  for  an  altar :  the  head  of  the  Saviour  in  a 
circle ,  and  below,  the  Virgin  and  Child ,  the  Mother  both  veil- 
ed and  crowned,  with  a  jewelled  collar  round  her  neck,  the 
Child  full-dressed,  and  apparently  standing,  not  sitting,  before 
her,  the  nimbus  on  both  beads  alike ;  the  rather  severe  and 
solemn  character  reminding  of  the  earliest  mosaics  in  Rome  and 
Ravenna  ;  and  we  here  observe ,  right  of  the  Virgin's  figure,  the 
words  horizontally  scratched  on  the  mortar :  Joan  *  Presb  *  Rosa  • 
Biruticus  •  Salbius  •  Presb.  On  the  lateral  walls  of  the  niche  are 
frescoes  which  ,  before  being  fully  exposed ,  were  considered  by 
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archaeologists  to  illustrate  some  event  in  the  life  of  St  Paul,  but 
afterwards  discovered  by  Father  MaJtooly  to  represent  the  sa- 
crifice of  Abraham ,  in  which  opinion  all  mast  agree  on  observ- 
ing their  connected  figures,  the  scene  being  divided  into  two 
groups,  on  one  side  the  Patriarch  with  uplifted  sword,  on  the 
other  Isaac  and  the  Angel.  Competent  judges  have  agreed  that 
these  paintings  may  be  referred  to  the  VI.,  or  even  lhe*V. 
century ,  and  such  antiquity,  I  understand ,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Layard  they  might  fairly  claim*— therefore  the  earliest , 
by  many  centuries ,  among  all  pictures  to  this  day  preserved  in 
Roman  churches.  Near  the  extremity  of  the  same  side  was 
afterwards  brought  to  light  a  colossal  headless  figure  of  the  Sa- 
viour, with  the  right  hand  raised  to  bless,  while  the  left  holds 
two  volumes  in  rich  binding,  and  the  feet  rest  on  an  ornament- 
ed platform ,  the  dress  of  the  prescribed  colours ,  red  and  blue, 
the  drawing  (particularly  of  extremities),  very  defective.  Besides 
these  figures  are  many  remains  of  ornamental  borders,  that  pro- 
bably filled  ail  the  interstices,  so  as  to  present  one  coloured 
surface  of  walls  in  this  whole  interior.  The  apse  of  the  church 
had  been  opened,  but,  soon,  afterwards  rendered  inaccessible 
by  influx  of  water;  and  at  a  level  considerably  lower  than 
this  have  been  discovered  other  very  interesting  remains  of 
high  antiquity  quite  distinct  from  the  church.  Traversing  the 
front  of  that  apse  extends  a  narrow  vaulted  passage ,  cut  off  at 
one  extremity  by  the  foundation  walls  of  the  church ,  one  side 
formed  by  compact  brick-work  in  opu$  lateritium  of  about  the 
best  ancient  stylet  and  the  imperial  period,  the  other  by  vulca- 
nic tufo  blocks  of  the, kingly  period  ,  which  are  surmounted  by 
immense  blocks  of  travertine,  varying  from  12  to  14  palms  in 
leuglh,  and  suppose^  to  be  of  the  Republican  period.  These  form, 
as  it  were,  so  many  strata ;  and  no  where  else  in  Rome  are  to 
be  seen  structures  of  more  (if  of  equally)  remote  antiquity.  We 
find  these  walls  without  cement,  the  courses  of  travertine  blocks 
projecting  so  as  slightly  to  overlap  the  tufo  construction  below. 
Under  the  floor  of  the  church  were  opened  several  chambers  de- 
scended into  through  their  broken  vaults,  with  walls  of  vofca- 
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nic  lofo  in  enormous  masses,  the  floor  flooded,  hut  not  so  deeply 
as  lo  prevent  the  inspection  frorrt  the  steps  of  a  ladder,  which  I 
was  enabled  tofmake  bj  the  light  of  a  taper  held  by  a  labourer, 
who  stood  in  the  water,  thus  to  gratify  my  curiosity.  The  Che- 
valier di  Rossi  (a  higly  accredited  judge)  supposed  that  this 
might  be  referred  to  the  later  regal  or  earlier  republican  period  \ 
and  the  travertine  structure  seems  lo  have  much  analogy  with 
the  Serbian  fortifications,  in  that  interesting  remnant  discovered  , 
a  few  year*  ago,  below  the  garden  of  the  S.  Sabim  Convent  on 
the  Aventine.  In  the  southern  aisle  several  fragments  of  paintings 
have  been  found,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Peter,  a  figure  of  the  Emperor  Constanline  crowned  with 
a  diadem  ,  and  thai  of  an  Archbishop  with  the  nimbus,  vested 
in  pontifical  robes ,  and  wearing  the  Greek  pallium. 

After  the  excavations  at  S.  Clemenle  had  been  carried  lo 
their  most  valuable  results  under  the  care  of  the  reverend  Prior, 
they  were  taken  in  hand  by  the  Commission  of  Antiquities , 
which  has  subsequently  made  itself  responsible.  The  very  curiou9 
fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  has  been  copied  for  the  Christian 
Museum  at  the  Lateran.  But  in  historic  valae  all  the  other  paint- 
ings here  are  surpassed  by  those  last  discovered  on  the  resum- 
ing of  the  excavations,  after  some  months'  suspense,  in  Octo- 
her  A  pilaster  covered  with  frescoes  bearing  characteristics 
•f  the  V.  or  VI.  century  in  Christian  Art ,  now  presented  still 
more  interesting  subjects  to  arcteologic  study  in  the  three  com- 
partments its  groups  are  distributed  over.  The  upper  contains 
nine  figures  ,  the  beads  of  which  were,  unfortunately,  destroyed 
by  the  building  above,  the  four  first  Popes  being  among  these, 
with  names  inscribed  beneath  in  the  following  order :  Linus , 
Ses  Petri**,  Scs  Clemens  PP.,  Clelus.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Clement 
are  on  the  same  level,  the  former  in  act  of  placing  the  latter 
on  the  pontifical  throne,  and  investing  him  with  the  pallium, 
symbol  of  universal  jurisdiction ;  Linus  and  Cletu*  both  on  * 
lower  level ,  vested  sacerdolally,  but  without  the  pallium ,  nor  < 
distinguished  by  the  «  Sanctns^  before  their  names.  9f  the 
other  figures  two  are  recognised  as  priests  by  their  vestments; 
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and  the  whole  composition  leads  (o  infer  (be  purpose  of  repre- 
senting St.  Clement  as  immediate  successor  to  the  Apostle  in 
the  See  of  Rome.  The  central  compartment  represents  a  temple 
with  colonnades  illumined  by  pendant  lamps,  in  the  midst 
St.  Clement  pontifically  vested ,  with  the  pallium ,  celebrating 
the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  his  uplifted  arm  seeming  to  bless  the 
people.  On  the  altar,  besides  the  chalice  and  paten,  is  an  open 
book  displaying  the  words ,  Dominus  vobitcum—Pax  Domini  sit 
semper  vobiscum ;  and  above  hangs  one  of  those  great  many-light* 
ed  chandeliers,  called ,  from  its  circular  form,  «  pharum  cum 
corona  ».  Near  are  three  persons,  one  with  the  censer,  the 
others,  a  male  and  female,  holding  tapers,  and  ho  doubt  in- 
tended for  the  married  pair  named  in  an  inscription  below  as 
Brno  and  Maria  uxor  mea ;  beyond ,  and  higher  placed ,  the 
Deacon  and  Subdeacon  ,  both  with  the  tonsure ,  and  two  Bishops 
with  their  croziers;  to  the  left  of  the  celebrant,  fourteen  other 
figures ,  two  distinguished  by  the  names  written  below,  Sisinius 
and  Theodora— individuals  mentioned,  in  tbe  acts  of  St.  Cle- 
ment,  as  converted  by  him,  and  belonging  to  tbe  household  of 
the  Emperor  Nerva.  The  lowest  compartment  seems  to  represent 
the  founding  of,  this  church  by. St.  Clement,  or  the  exile  of  that 
Saint  to  PonluS ,  condemned  by  Trajan ,  with  other  Christians, 
to  penal  labour  there  in  the  marble-quarries.  Of  four  figures  here 
introduced,  one  bears  the  same  name,  Sisinium,  and  is  in  act 
of  commanding ,  whilst  the  others  are  engaged  in  raising  a 
column.  Six  inscriptions  are  ranged  vertically  beside  each  other, 
consisting  of  names  or  incomplete  sentences,  except  one  which 
is  distinctly  read  :  Sana  Irahere  meruUU. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  Roman  archaeologists  that  no  more 
important  painting  of  its  kind  is  extant  in  the  Eternal  City; 
and  none  yet  brought  to  light  has  so  satisfactorily  illustrated 
( indeed  decided )  that  knotty  historic  question ,  the  order  of 
succession  of  the  first  four  Pontiffs. 
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At  Ihe  sanctuary  of  the  Saperga ,  rendered  more  celebrated 
since  Charles  Albert's  remains  have  reposed  there,  the  commem- 
orative rites  in  honour  of  that  patriotic  Ring  are  among  the 
most  impressive  of  their  description.  Anxious  to  visit  this  Basi- 
lica on  such  an  occasion  ,  I  walked  thither— a  distance  of  about 
fife  miles  from  Turin,  with  a  steep  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  on  which  it  stands— the  evening  of  the  28lh  July.  The 
smiling  beauties  of  the  environs  of  Turin,  studded  wKh  villas, 
groves  ,  ami  vineyards,  and  the  noble. views  of  the  Alps  on  thai 
ascent,  sufficently  beguile  the  fatigues  of  this  pilgrimage.  The 
Saperga  ,  commenced  1715  and  consecrated  in  1749 ,  was  raised 
by  Victor  Amadeus ,  first  to  rule  over  these  states  wilh  the  title 
of  king ,  in  accomplishment  of  a  vow  to  erect  a  temple  on  the 
height  where  he  stood,  with  Prince  Eugene,  the  morning  of 
September  7lh,  1706,  looking  down  on  the  beleaguer  of  his  ca- 
pitof  by  (he  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  The  condition  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  vow  were  permitted  by  Providence  in  deciding  the 
fate  of  battto  against  the  unjust  invader,  and  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  which  conferred  on  him  the  royal  title,  Victor  Ama- 
deas  hastened  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  religious  engagement. 
A  celebrated  hut  most  bizarre  architect,  Juvara,  whom  he  h8d 
lmwght  wRti  Wm  from  Sicily,  was  commissioned  to  build  the 
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ex-volo  sanctuary,  with  an  adjoining  college  and  palace ,  the 
total  expense  of  which  magnificent  work  was  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  three  millions ,  some  writers  say  fourteen  millions  of 
francs.  The  same  prince  instituted  a  chapter  of  twelve  secular 
priests ,  all  required  to  be  Doctors  of  Theology  and  Canon  Law, 
to  inhabit  the  spacious  residence  adjoining  this  church  ,  assigning 
for  their  support  a  revenue  of  16,000  francs  per  annum ;  and  the 
declared  object  of  the  foundation  was  to  prepare  a  body  ef  ec- 
clesiastics ,  already  distinguished  ,  for  becoming  useful  to  religion 
and  to  the  State ,  by  dedicating  themselves  here ,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  to  the  walks  of  theological  and  philosophical  study. 
The  successor  of  Victor  Amadeus  conferred  on  all  priests  admit- 
ted to  this  college  the  title  and  office  of  royal  chaplains ;  and  for 
more  than  a  century  the  Superga  continued  to  supply  to  the 
Church  illustrious  ministers,  noted  for  virtues  and  learning, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  having  been  raised  to  episcopal  sees 
out  of  this  congregation.  In  1801  French  authority  pronounced 
the  suppression  of  this  college,  after  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, in  1799,  had  determined  to  convert  the  basilica  into  a 
temple  dedicate  «  a  la  Reconnaissance  Nalionale  »,  and  to  scatter 
to  the  winds  all  the  ashes  of  kings  and  princes  here  reposing — - 
a  sacrilege  happily  averted  by  the  fearless  opposition  of  the  then 
president,  Avogadro,  whq  continued  for  several  years  in  soli- 
tude, aU  his  companions  being  driven  away,  to  discharge  Che 
duties  of  parochial  priest  at  the  Superga ,  now  converted  iota  a 
parish  church.  Victor  Emmanuel  L,  on  returning  to  his  states  and 
recovering  his  crown  ,  in  1814  ,  took  measures  for  re-establishing 
the  congregation  here;  and  the  institution  was  restored  to  its 
former  footing  thanks  to  the  munificence  and  piety  of  that  prince. 
Such  continued  to  be  the  condition  of  the  Superga  till  1833,  when 
Charles  Albert  substituted  for  the  congregation  a  body  styled 
the  Royal  Ecclesiastical  Academy,  composed  of  fifteen  members, 
each  chosen  by  the  Bishop  of  a  different  diocese,  so  that  the 
thirty  dioceses  of  the  Sardinian  Slates  on  terra  firma  should  be 
alternately  represented  here,  the  period  of  four  years  allowed 
for  each  nominee  to  remain.  Their  number  was  afterwards  rais?- 
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ed  lo  eighteen ,  by  extension  of  the  privilege  to  three  of  the 
eleven  Bishoprics  in  the  Island  of  Sardinia;  the  same  condition 
still  required,  by  royal  decree,  that  tall  admitted  here  should 
ha?e  previously  received  the  laurel  of  Doctor  in  Theology  and 
Canon  Law  at  one  of  the  National  Universities. 

Bat  the  institution  so  illustrious,  the  ecclesiastic  body  so 
signalised  by  merits,  since  attached ,  in  its  original  phase,  lo 
this  sanctuary ,  has  not  escaped  the  opposition  of  modern  policy: 
proscription  has  been  pronounced  against  the  Superga ,  which 
is  no  more  to  be  the  retreat  where ,  in  their  mountain  solitude, 
a  chosen  company  may  dedicate  themselves  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod to  the  highest  walks  of  intellectual  labour.  . The  Piedmon- 
tese  Ministry  some  years  ago  determined  that  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Academy  must  be  suppressed ,  to  give  place  to  a  species 
of  asylum  for  superannuated  and  infirm  priests ,  who  may 
be  thas  provided  for  without  additional  eipense.  The  Su- 
perga community,  when  I  visited  it,  was  reduced  to  only 
three,  including  the  Vice-President.  The  Protector  of  the  insti- 
tution, by  its  statutes  required  to  be  an  ecclesiastic  of  high  dig- 
nity, in  the  last  inslanoe  was  the  exiled  Arcnbishop  Franzoni ; 
and  the  last  President ,  who  had  occupied  his  post  for  twelve 
years,  the  Chevalier  Andisio,  author  of  several  esteemed  works, 
but  since  about  the  end  of  1850,  constrained  to  leave  this  kingdom, 
settled  in  Rome ,  where  he  is  now  a  Canon  of  St.  Peter's  and 
Professor  at  the  Sapienza  University.  Audisio  was  the  founder 
of  the  «  Armonia,  »  the  principal  organ  of  clerical  interests  in 
Piedmont ,  whose  editor,  at  this  period ,  was  also  an  Academi- 
cian of  Superga.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  could  fairly  be  urged 
against  the  continued  existence  of  this  collegiate  body,  connected 
with  no  powerful  party  in  opposition  to  the  present  tendency  of 
public  affairs — no  monastic  Order  having  controul  over  its  pro- 
perty or  members — no  political  movement  having  ever  origina- 
ted among  those  hero  associated? 

Formerly  the  King,  Court  and  Ministers,  annually  visited 
the  Superga  for  its  peculiar  festival — the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  such  act  pf  piety  being  considered  obligatory  in  the  ful* 
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filment  of  Victor  Ante  dens'  vow;  for  it  was  oa  the  vigil  of  thai 
festival  that  he  received  Communion  ii  a  HUie  chapel  already 
standing  on  the  height,  looking  down  on  the  invading  army  from 
Whence ,  he  pledged  himself  to  the  magnificent  tribute  of  grati- 
tude ,  should  Heaven  grant  him  victory  thai  day,  embodied  in 
the  existence  of  this  sanctuary. 

The  Basilica  rises  majestically,  with  its  lefty  cupola ,  white 
walls,  and  classic  colonnades ,  at  the  summit  of  the  foreal-clothed 
mountain \  visible  from  Turin  and  from  all  the  surrounding 
country. 

Arriving  here  in  the  evening,  furnished  with  a  letter  to  the 
Vice-President ,  I  met  with  most  hospitable  reception  from  that 
amiable  and  cultivated  ecclesiastic  (a  native  of  Savoy,  named 
Truffet ),  and  found  every  comfort  the  weary  traveller  couW  de- 
sire. I  requested  to  be  called  next  morning  earlv  enough  to  wit- 
ness the  arrival  of  the  troops  who  were  to  set  out  from  TarUi 
shortly  after  midnight.  Long  before  dawn  1  heard  the  distant 
rolling  of  drums ,  and  the  approaching  sound  of  military  move- 
ment with  glad  shouts  that  broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the  moun- 
tains with  startling  effect.  Descending  into  the  cloisters,  I  found 
there  a  species  of  bivouac  rendered  picturesque  in  the  light  of 
torches  under  the  yet  sunless  sky  of  a  cloudy  morning.  In  one  of 
the  corridors  a  burst  of  radiance  emanated  from  a  low  arched 
window,  approaching  which  I  beheld  a  spectacle  not  easily  to 
be  forgotten — the  splendid  sepulchral  chapel  of  the  Sardinian 
kings  illuminated  by  a  multitude  of  candelabra ,  in  the  centre 
before  whose  altar  rose  the  tomb  of  Charles  Albert ,  like  a  bier 
hung  with  costly  draperies  on  a  funeral  couch  ,  surrounded  by 
martial  ami  royal  insignia,  the  whole,  draperies,  symbols,  adorn- 
ments, formed  of  many-tinled  marbles.  A  full  glare  of  light  was 
concentered  on  this  regal  tomb  from  surrounding  tapers;  and  offi- 
cers of  the  National  Guard  stood  in  motionless  groups  on  each  side, 
looking,  with  arms,  helmets,  and  plumes,  like  military  statees,  fU 
accessories  to  the  mournful  pomp  round  the  sepulchre  of  a  War- 
like king.  I  was  one  of  the  few  civilians  privileged  to  en  tor 
this  chapel,  otherwise  tilled  with  troops  ,  for  the  Mass  celebm- 
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t*A  fey  the  Vice-President  y  aecofflpant&l  by  the  nutstt  of  chridhs 
tot tfruins.  that  swelled,  mournful  yet  triumphant',  into  grand 
Hrftat  at  tfokottest  p4saage',iti  the  rite.  It  wtts  deeply  affefetiogr; 
tflflt  such  a  moment  the  memory  of  Charles  Albert -{whatever 
hfrt-errora)1  pifesfcnled  itself  as  the  iiersottifieation  bT SB  that  wis 
josf  ffrid-noble  In  the  struggle  fdr  national  Independence,  so  disas- 
trtwfs^  Jtf  llW  'fssdie  connected  With  Tth©  story  of  hi*  abdication 
•nd4Wfc^  About  irt^Kbtir^oner  iuririse  was  another  Mass  rr? 
tlnVrtaftol,  dotiWg  which 'rnusrc  'and  poetry,  expradl/ composed 
for  nWoe£asi6ti,  wWe  performed  and  song  in  superior  style,  ap- 
pllcallohliavtilg been  made  Walfow  of  this  celebration  in  the  ha- 
iMgl\fMtt  ,hat  properly  refused  by  f he  Vice-President,  seeing 
(hit IfaPeffbsion  styled  •  Sorrows  and  prayers  of  the  Subalpine 
people  in  tbeV  Basilica  of  Superga  fbr  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
(be  dttth  of  the  magnanimous  king,  »  etc.  was  almost  purely 
pothlcaf  in  character,  and  if  a  hymn,  one  of  patriotism,  not 
devotion!  The  performance ,  nevertheless,  had  much  solemnity, 
md  the  words  were  sung  with  feeling  by  a  bass  voice,  solo; 
the  adaptation  following  after  every  strophe  ori  military  instru- 
ments. Hardly  to  be  contemplated  without  emotion  was  that  ac- 
eoinutatidti  of  offerings,  by  an  idolising  enthusiasm ,  round  the 
MpWcfere  of  the  tale  King— a  crown  of  laurels  wrodght  In  silver, 
iniifaWfM^  vvreaihs  of  evergreen  and  flowers,  streamers  of  silk 
inscribed  lit  £otd  with  the  designations  of  military  companies, 
marble  tablets  with  epigraphs  placed  In  the  aggregate  names 
of  ufife  arid  female  citizens,  a  Variety  of  poetic  tributes  on  parch- 
ment or  silk— one  in  the  Portuguese  language— and  (last  ad- 
dition f  two  garlands  of  Oak  leaves  and  acorni  imitated  in  silk  ; 
the  offering  of  the  King  of  Portugal  and  his  brother ,  on'  their 
ftait,  within  the  fortnight  previous,  to  this  sanctuary.  The  sub- 
terranean chapel )  where  so  many  kings  and  princes  of  Piedmont 
ire  laid  in  sepulchral  niches  like  those  of  the  Roman  Catacombs, 
though  splendid,  wants  the  character  appropriate  to  its  deslina- 
ber  —neither  twilight  solemnity  nor  thought-inspiring  gloom 
•ntwerfng  to  that  monumental  purpose.  Some  tombs  are  adorned 
with  sculpture*  of  merit,  and  a  costly  variety  of  coloured  mftrtfot 
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distinguishes  those,  isolated  from  the  ml,  of  Vieler  Amaden*  it* 
and  Charles  Emanuel  111.  Two  lateral  chapels,  are  appropriated* 
one  |o  Ihe  Carignan*  branch  of  lha  reigning  family,  the  other  la 
Princes  enl  off  in  childhood.  In  the  former  is  a  touching  record 
of  royal  bereavements  in  tragic  succession -? three  UbWU ,  plain,  i 
and  with  brief  inscriptions,  hot  sormoouled  by  many,  garland*  i 
of  beautifully-imitated  flower a  and  evergr4eni*lo  the  Qneen  Dew-  I 
ager,  Ihe  Queen  contort  of  Victor  Emaftuel,  and  the  Pokf  ! 
Genoa,  his  brother;  all  cut  off  within  the  period  of  a  fpw  » 

The  Basilica  is  of  octagonal  plan,  bet  restored  circuit  in 
the  interior  by  the  disposition  of  columns  and  projecting  walls,  < 
its  lofty  cnpola  and  lantern  so  placed  as  to  be  looked  up  into^  transe*  ^ 
d iately  on  crossing  the  threshold— an  architectural  art  nagement  i 
producing  fine  effect.  A  library  of  more  than  $0,000  volume*  here  * 
is  but  the  imperfect  restoration  of  that  ransacked  and  despoiled  « 
by  French  invaders;  and  a  gallery*  formed  by  three  chambers,  < 
contains  the  entire  series  of  portraits  of  the  Popes,  aJL  which  have  <, 
been  engrayed  for  a  history  projected  by  the  Canon  Audisio.  I  j 
should  rather  say  this  ought  to  he  a  perfect  series*  the  likeneao  * 
of  Pius  IX.  having  been  added  to  the  rest;  but  a  disgraceful  out*  , 
rage  has  marred  that  completeness,  for  about  eight  years  age  Ibis  , 
last  pjctnre  was  so  maltreated  by  some  of  the  strangers ,  allowed  * 
access  to  the  principal  apartments  here ,  that  it  was  necessary  to  $ 
remove  it  out  of  sight!  The  prospect  of  ijw  Alps  from  the  sum-  ^ 
mit  of  the  cupola  is  beyond  description  sublime^  bounded  at 
the  east  and  west  by  the  peaks,  coverea*  with  eternal  snow,,  of 
fwo  among  the  highest  in  Europe— Monte  Vise,  dividing  the  , 
gnrian  from  the  Coltian  cjpin ;  and  Monte  Rosa,  only,  second, 
amooy  monarchrmonatains,  to  the  supreme  Mont  Plane. 

Lonp  before  the  present  date  (1861)  the  Chapter  of  /ho  Su- 
perga  has  been  finally  suppressed  ;  and  J  am  informed  that  only 
two  priests  now  remam  here  to  officiate  (he  church  (I). 

.  t<)  By  the  act  of  tSof,  sup  pressing  not  Qefly  ftfapart*  OrdorsMMl 
esol^iasiical  Congregation? ,  but  Chapters  $t  Coilegjayte  chaifaea,  au»4 
fi»ftle  beneOces,  ,  t  ,  t  v  _  ^ 
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The  celebration  of  this  same  anniversary  at  the  Cathedral 
of  Turin ,  the  day  previous,  was  also  a  grand  occasion,  digni- 
fied by  all  authoritative  and  official  alien  da  nee.  I  found  a  great 
crowd  assembled  at  the  appointed  hoar,  and  battalions  of  the 
National  Guard  filing  up  the  steps  before  that  cathedral-facade. 
In  the  interior  the  scene  was  striking:  sable  draperies,  the 
light  of  a  profusion  of  tapers  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  day,  giv- 
ing majesty  and  awfulness  to  the  aspect  of  a  building  not  other- 
wise impressive  or  vast  Hi  proportions.  A  catafalque  stood  high 
in  the  nave,  beautifully  designed ,  representing  a  classic  temple 
with  open  arcades ,  richly  ornamented  in  relief,  the  whole  fabric 
covered  with  gilding,  a  bier,  hung  with  draperies  and  surmount- 
ed by  the  royal  insignia,  visible  through  the  arches  within. 
The  Bishop  of  Susa  celebrated ,  invited ,  as  usual ,  by  govern- 
ment, not  by  the  Canons ,  who  on  principle  refuse  thus  to  sum- 
mon another  in  place  of  their  exiled  Archbishop.  The  Ministers 
ranged  on  one  side ,  and  the  grandees  and  officers  of  the  court 
on  the  other,  wore  uniforms,  the  most  remarkable  that  of  the 
Order  of  the  Annunciation,  a  costume  Spanish  in  fashion,  with 
long  black  robes ,  massive  gold  collar,  and  large  hat  uvershaded 
by  sable  plumes.  The  music  of  the  royal  chapel-choir,  with  dif- 
ferent instruments ,  accompanied  the  «  Dies  ir©  »  in  strains  of 
thrilling  solemnity.  1  admired  the  eflect  of  a  procession  with 
torches  descending  the  pillared  staircase,  of  black  marble,  from 
the  chapel  of  the  c  Sacro  Sindone  »  into  the  chancel ;  and  the 
soft  subdued  music  of  instruments  at  the  Elevation  was  deeply 
devotional ;  but  the  whole  ceremony  would  have  been  more  affect- 
ing had  piety  been  more  manifest  among  the  congregation. 
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Arttnrtt  ftbtt  either  Macerata  or  Ahcdna,  the  tracer1* 
first  tieW  of  Letetb ,  whose  ctipol*  and  campanile  are  descried 
rising  trdm  tbe  long  fidge  of  a  geritfy  swelling  acdfVity,  cloth- 
ed with  ctoflitatioh  and  woods,  1a  attractive  and  most  pfleaahtg. 
Thti  consecrated  city  overlooks  a  wide"  extent  of  plains  and 
■plands,  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  and  (he  'Apennines /fre<roetit 
tbWtH  and  tfltoges,  fertile  fields  ,  vfne^roV,  proves  of  olive, 
a  lefctfriant  fegetatfon  girtng  the  M(*et  ef  cheer  robots  eftd 
prosperity  i6  the  whole  region:  It  seetofasirthe  Virgin's  *br*oe 
had  spread'  blessings  aroand,  for  (It  the  jgfcbetal  viW )  all'  he- 
taken*  cirf ligation  and  rnral  industry ;; alvM  Hired  scenes  of 
Hahfre.      *      '  -  •      it.  .>.no!i.,*  1 

TMtf  eit)V  With  ill  territory,  bad,  Wfcfle1  ender  WW|pal*o- 
rcreigtHy,  separate  gotemtnerif  Idifflnfrtcted  tjy  a  ftelale, 
Cososasrsatrfe  Mpotttthb ,  *  whose1  fjftonto  Wa^  ' WartdYptir  islWWi 
with  residence  free.  The  Chapter  oT  We  Cathedral  ttsftMMs 
formsjd  by  at*  Atthdeaortt,  ArchpWest  ,  4  PHaaieerio,  a  Treasurer, 
two  Deans i  eigi teen  Canons,  rwelity-threebetrefieed,  and  thr^o 
parochial  Prrests;  apart  Worn  wbfcb  Vtof  H  the  Admioistfrttdfc 
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of  the  Holy  Boose ,  consisting  of  seven  employes ,  all  fates,  with 
a  certain  number  of  subordinates.  Public  report  makes  tbe  revenue 
of  the  Sanctuary  80,000  scudi  per  annum;  but  in  Moroni's  His- 
torico-Ecclesiastical  Dictionary  *  find  it  estimated  at  from  60 
to  60,000  scudi ,  according  to  the  more  or  less  favourable  cir- 
cumstances affecting,  wealth  derived,  in  part,  from  landed  pro- 
perty, also  from  a  multitude  of  legacies,  donations,  etc.,  with  obli- 
gation of  celebrating  more  than  20,000  Masses  every  year— an 
additional  number  about  equal  to  which  is  offered  on  these  altera 
annually  for  efhdrtotentiee*.  The  church  has  three  caste  or  trea- 
suries, one  for  the  reception  of  offerings  and  the  overplus  of  alma 
for  extraordinary  Masses ,  whose  amount  averages  2,000  scudi 
pec  annum,  appropriated  to  the  adornment  of  the  Sanctuary,  or 
other  pertstwitkm  the  sacred  building;  and  this  casta  is  open- 
ed in  presence  of  the  Commissary,  the  clergy,  and  magistracy. 
The  ancient  practice,  once  in  use  at  the  Papal  Court,  is  still 
kept  up  here,  of  daily  distributing  rations  of  bread  and  wine  to 
alt  the  clergy  and  senators  of  the  baailjca,  from  lugbeet  t&Jeweat, 
Irrespective  of  their  salaries  and  apart  from  regular  amis. 

Tbe  aspect  of  this  little  city  is  not  without  animation.  i|* 
priucifal  street,  running  in  a  direct  line  from  the  fortified  .gate 
M>  the  piazza  in  front  of  u>e  basilica,  resembles  one  long  bazaar, 
*j£a  its  display  of  articles  almost  exclusively  devotional  on 
alalia  for  nearly  its  whole  extent.  Here  is  carried  wthe^pfn- 
W$*  *f  the  town,  in  the  sale  especially  of  rosaries ,  crucifixes  t 
jn*l«U,  which  it  |a  usual  to  nave  blessed  by  the  Clergy  in 
the ,#ol|r  ftorsa;  box  no*  onfrequently  cotton,  majtfin,  Umen  ar- 
lipl^^vee  toy^  and  trulls  are  display^  l^idej  pacreA  sym- 
bols or  representations.  In  passing  through  this  street,  calk* i 

ffWger  is  wpttantly 
*ftTiW  Jo^r^****  wftll  W  mmn  l^rtipaeity  thai  W  « 
-fWtf  4*  l*9fc*M  tfee  HiiPOJ  #s  4***ib*4  iA4«««  For 
'\*m$-R\nl**  A»  **«P*i*e  suburb, i*l«ng  the  ftwan  re*l, 
r^ttM^tfe^r  «po4  b00****  ajceadiiig  ao  emieeoc*  thai  riae* 
where*  im|ne#aVBtr#plsio>  a  gatsway  wi|b  bulwark*, 
*  WtaJii  of  balU*p*nt*d  walfe  ao4  a  moat  now  onereacbed  upon 
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fry  dwellings,  is  ft  pfcluresejoe  little  market- ptece  with  porticoes. 
Here,  oo  ine  evenings,  is  tbe  great  concourse;  but  (be  citizen* 
favourite  piece  of  recreation  is  a  field  not  fir  oft,  whence  \* 
♦ojoyed  the  finest  Yiew  of  the  town  and  its  luxuriant  lovely  en* 
rhrsns  ,  the  Apennines  soariog  in  bold  outlines,  clothed  with 
fNN-ple  hies  in  fhe  distance,  and  the  deep  bine.  Adriatic.  Till 
•  late  hour  In  the  summer-nights  all  remain  abroad ,  either 
streMfng  about,  chatting  at  tables  in  front  of  the  c*fh,  or  taking 
fofpera  «t  okt$rk,  where  jovial  parlies  may  be  seen  by  the 
kitchen  tre-tight  from  without.  Only  one  hotel  is  found  with- 
in, and  —ether  without  the  walls;  but  many  private  house  re- 
ceive end  give  heard  toledgers,  at  moderate  terns.  Per  intelkee- 
teat  noerietiment,  Lore  to  is  supplied  hy  a  press  mostly  employed 
on  publications  relating  to  its  «  Santa  Casa,»  and  hy  tw»  or 
three  booksellers,  en  whose  shelves  are  seen  not  only  devotio- 
ns volumes-,  hut  Italian  poets  and  novelists,  some  historians, 
the  «  Wattrtey  Novels, »  and  «  Paradise  Lost,****  even  (what  I 
was  surprised  to  find)  the  dramatic  works  of  Vottair*  The  he- 
WteA  of  tbe  *u/ft  here  had,  at  the  time  or  my  visit;  very  limit- 
ed reading  of  journalism,  i  e,  the  Gtxxettn  d»  Bologna,  end  a 
little,  paper  ambitiously  styled  Unitxrtaie,  from  Foligeev  then 
alone  admitted.  For  the  most  pert,  this  population  eeetns  labo- 
rious and  respectable,  not  wealthy  ,  the  class  of  artisan*:  and 
brooie-visaged  labourers:  in  smock  frocks  ntost  frdojeentl^r  seen, 
though  often  diversified  by  groups  of  tourists,  or  by  the  dujdi- 
'ted  figures' of  Canons  in  violet  cassocks  and  mantles.  On  §n%- 
day  these  streets  are  particularly  animated,  and  thronged  by 
peasantry  in  holiday  costume— tbe  women  in  a  dress  with  be- 
dice  fastened  under  the  shoulders  by  great  profusion  of  gey 
ribbons ,  their  heads  covered  with  handkerchiefs  of  (he  brightest 
red,  or  ether  vivid  dyes,  their  Oars  adorned  by  gold  rings  fee- 
*fcn)bling  the  Etruscan,  end  sometime s  large  as  the  bundles  of 
belt-ropes.  All  theie  good  people  flock  hither  to' attend  the  ser- 
vice* ia  the  basilic*,  where  neatly  the  entire  morning  to  «peni 
1beml  AltogetbeV,7tbis  city,' owing  Its  ettetene*  to  thvieac- 
tuaty  of  the  Madonna  ,"  is  by  no  means  that  specimen  of  misery 
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or  social  degradation,  around  (he  aptendid  ecctesiaeiio  eatebliae- 
ment  forming  its  sole  attraction ,  which  certain  tooritis  have 
been  pleased  to  represent.  Even  public  amusement!  ;is  afforded 
by  a  neat  little  theatre,  open  for  comic  opera  a«4  drama  At 
th©  season  of  my  sojourn  (coincidental  with  . one  *f  tin  greatest 
festival*},  dnti  during  Carnivnl.  But  no  dancing. «  allowed  e^ihia 
stage*;  nor  haa  masquerading*  among  oarniyaleaqoe  foiltejs « ;e»er 
been  admitted  within  the  walk  of  this  conseecated  oily*  «et«A 
only  under  the  ttepabifeaa  UMirpalion  in  *4fiL  tfanoy  dtefeee, 
H+wever,  may  appear  ettJafcte  the  forlifioatiotis^  DaejyMenait  etUI 
the  proper  boundary  of  Lerete.  From  U85  feed  eetem*ric#d  the 
work  of  gfrdi*g  this  place  with  walls  *  to  defend*  iba  gain  at  the 
JaeorsMfrof  Saracens;  and  in  14 18  these  tokifmlhm*  w#rp 
completed  4  at  expense  divided  between,  the  Apostojto,Ir#a^ry , 
the  Basilrcav  Mid  Abe  Gomnande  ufRecanat*.  --v.'  >-,w  lKt*  ;t 

-  Thiet  great  ctmrcb  y  commenced ;  under]  Pine  Y^tnfl  tormj- 
nMed  under  Status  Y,  presents  but  too  many  chewt^Uc*  of 
fiat  rina^aaace;  Irhen  least  of  religions  feeling  ;was.  ^iaplayed 
*•  ftatian arehHeeUire,  Its  confened,  redamiaui  ornament*  convey 
nh  testing  impression ,  eicite  no  awe  ,  or  sense  of  consecrated 
>entio>ty.  The  bronze  statue  of  Sbrtus  V,  on  the  platform  in  front 
(<hy  Celoagni,  a  pupil  of  Girolamo  Lombardo }, t*  nobly  venerable: 
»and  tho  reKeft  on  the  three  ptirtalt  of  the  same  material,  iltuatra- 
<tiwg  *he  OM  and  New,  Testament,  by  Lombardo  himself,,  his 
.font  aofts  v  and  bis  two  pupils,  the  above  named  Cafcegai,  with 
tSmurtio  YeraeUi ,  are  among  the  finest  specimens,  of  metallurgy. 
*ffhh>  first  impression  of  the  interior  is,  owing  aeaeoially  teyits 
iofUneee,  more  satisfying  than  that  of  the  exterior ;  in  tbe  ea-jo 
ejnd  aisles  are  pointed  arches;  hot  the  Gothic  type  haa  been  |o- 
*telly  departed  from  in  modern  restorations;  and  the  glare  of 
-day,  the  prevalence  of  whitewash,  ontempered  by  stained  win- 
.  dowa  or  any  grave  Unla*  are  little  in  accordance  with  the  ae~ 
tecietioos  of  this  Sanctuary.  The  octagonal  cupola,  on  an  arcane 
iel  taamenea  proportions,  is  a  much  admired  structure  by  Antonio 
Sangatte  *  accomplished  under  Clement  VII,  but  haa  this  un/er- 

uuMte  defect,  that  the  cupola  itself,  which  is  lofty  and  e*paa- 
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live,  remains  entirety  invisible  from  the  nave;  and  even  l^e  superb 
marble  front  of  the  $anta  Casa,  immediately  under  it,  noi  is  fully 
seen  on  entering.  The  sculptures  on  the  edifice  of  white  marble, 
in  which  the  sacred. dwelling  is  enclosed,  are  so  admirable  that 
many  hears  must  be  fipep I  before  they  can  be  appreciated  This 
splendid  incrustation ,  designed  by  Bramapte,  and  executed  J>y 
Sanspvino,  assisted  by  several  coljabprers,  was  partly  prepare^ 
is  %6i0,  under  Julius  U,  tbe  elevation-  commenced  under.  Leo 
condoned  -under  Clement  VII.,  and  brought  to  completion .njufor 
Paul  III ,  when  the  wooden  frames .,  behind  which  tbp.wprk 
bad  been$rogi$ssjn$»  were,  removed ,  1836  ,  and  ihe  whole  6ra.1 
exposed  to  view*  only,  a  few  qiches  remaining  yet  to  be  filled 
by  (he  statues  raised  unfler  Gregory  iXUI*  Tlje  archilecippic  de- 
tails are  classic,  the  four  fronts  divided  by  fluted  CprinAtyaji 
columns,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  richly  moulded  hasftjneni, 
of  different  coloured  marbles;  above  by  a  frieze  and  90 to  iff, 
with  ornaineptal  moulding,  and, a  balustrade  carried  round  U|e 
roof.  The  sculptures  consist  of  reliefs ,  illustrating  the  story  of  ihe 
Blessed  yirgin  and  the  miraculous  transit,  statues  of  the  lep  Sibyls, 
io4  tep  principal  Prophets  in  niches,  the  latter  .colossal  ;  as  to 
merits  these  works  being  unequal ,  but  in  ipany  instances  of  the 
highest  order  yet  attained  by  Christian  sculpture.  Their  remarka- 
bin  ^wact^ristio  is— ideal  originality,  and  the  absence  of  ana- 
logy  vilh  P*gan  art,  i evincing  an  order  of  ideas  totally  new. 
deriving  from  the  fountains  opened  by  Christianity.  Among  the 
rebels,  thos*  most  admirable  for  truthful  simplicity  and  feeling, 
•re  by  Conlucoi  (called  Sanso  vino )— the  Annunciation  (on  which 
eothttsiaslie,  eitfogiam  is  passed  by  Vasari ),  the  Birth  and  Espou- 
sals of  the.  Virgin,  Ihe  Nativity,  with  the  Shepherds  worshipping, 
sod  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  two  of  which  subjects  the  artist 
left  4o.  be  compiled  by  pupils.  Among  tbe  statues  of  Prophets  the 
least  are  by  the  same  Sansovino  r ,  Girolamo  Lentbardo,  and 
Giambattista  4elle  Porta,  by  whom  are  also  tbe  two  roost  nobly 
eoeoeived  figure*  pf  the  Sibyls— tbe  Polphic  and  Erilhrean— 
irand  and  graceful  forma,  where  some  resemblance  to  classic 
lypas  #eems  not  inappropriate-  The  a  Moses  •  by  Delia  Potfa 
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is ,  I  think ,  the  finest  treatment  of  its  subject  yet  produced  by  ( 
sculpture,  more  calmly  elevated,  and  more  true  to  the  historic 
individuality  than  the  celebrated  colossus'  .of  Michael  Ahgele.  , 
Entering  within  this  House,  whose  exterior  forms  a  perfect  ma- 
•earn  of  sixteenth-century  art ,  our  anticipation  of  awe  from  the  f 
rtligio  foe*  of  such  a  sanctuary  is  fully  satisfied  by  the  impres-  { 
ston  received  from  that  mysterious  blending  of  dimness  and  ( 
gorgeousness » ,  of  lustre,  reflected  by  gems^and  plated  gold ,  with  j 
darkness  that  appears  almost  preternatural,  despite  the  numer- 
-ous  silver  lamps  pendent  on  every  side  ,  and  the  tapefs  ever  ^ 
burning  round  that  small  antique  Image  ef  the  Holy  Mother  and  f 
Child ,  said  to  be  of  Cedar  of  Lebanon ,  now  blackened  by  age, 
and  to  be  the  work  of  St.  Lake ,  (thus  converted  hy  legend  into  ^ 
a  sculptor  ar  well  as  painter),  brought  with  Ihe  House  itself  from  ^ 
Palestine,  fiere  thf  oighoul  the  day,  but  especially  for  the  several 
Masses  at  this  attar,  worshippers  crowd  the  narrow  space, 
kaeetiag  in  close  proximity*  where  no  distinctions  of  rank  are  * 
retained— purple-robed  prelates,  strangers  of  various  lands,  veiled 
religious  females,  peasants  and  humble  pilgrims,  many  in  ru- 
dest garb  and  With  bare  met;  while  in  the  much  smaller  inner  ' 
compartment,  behind  the  altar,  the  throng  is  utmost  a*  incea-  1 
sent  to  apply  for  the  blessing  bestowed  on  crucifixes,  rosaries,  etc.  1 
hy-  touching  them  with  one  of  the  terra  cotta  vases,  a  shallow  * 
howl  encased  In  geld,  said  to  have  been  among  the  original  eon-  * 
tents  of  ihe  Santa  Caaa.X  * 
The  temple  under  whose  lofty  dome  stands  this  eaaetaery  1 
is  itself  illustration  of  the  all-embracing  system  ef  Catholicism  * 
te  a  degree  equalled  perhaps  by  no  ether  temple  en  earth  ,  the  1 
Vatican  excepted.  One  feels  here  iu  presence  of  u  universal,  arper- 
meattug  end  ever  active  influence.  Like  the  patriarchal  basftiees  1 
df  Heme,  it  contains  confessionals  for  the  various  languages  of 
Europe,  including Greek  and  Polish;  altogether forty-cme,  cheetly 
r attended  every  morning  IHI  twelve  {  and  every  evening  foftoeme 
hoars  before  sunset,  by  Franciscan  conventuals,  who  tftaee  1773 
have  filled  the  office  of  pentteetrarie*  here.  Every  duty  ie  the 
*Buch*rist4c  Sacrifice  offered  at  these  altars  net  less  than  MO  tinted, 
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and  at  least  Hire*  High  Masses  are  celebrated  ,  with  fine  music, 
one  m  the  &  Case  itself ,  the  others  in  the  adjacent  transept; 
every  evening  at  solemn  Vespers  is  a  procession  for  incensing 
the  iltar  of  tip  Holy  Sacrament,  and  that  of  the  &  Caea.  On 
Seterday  evening,  and  Sunday  morning,  are  sermons*  and  at 
the  ten  •'clock  Mass  a  meditation  on  the  Passion  Is  read;  another 
Satterday-evening  service  consisting  ef  that  Litany  which 
takss  its  name  from  this  spot ,  song  to  an  organ ,  the  people 
responding  to  the  ttesr,  with  much  quiet  solemnity.  Some 
Iraaereds  of  worshippers  fin  the  season  of  pilgrimages )  pass 
dairy  roved  the  House  on  their  knees,  kissing  the  thresholds 
of  Ha  four  entrances ,  soatetiates  every  marhte  slab  that-  en- 
crests  the  basement  Pilgrimages  to  it  are  almost  perennial , 
iBsogh  Booet  nnmerous  daring  those  months  when  great  fes- 
tivals of  the  Madonna  occur— May,  August ,  September;  and 
however  it  may  seem  Incredible  to  the  l tin  eentery,  it  is 
a  fact  that  tmritfreds,  perhaps  iboufcaride,  of  the  devout  are  an- 
ooaly  on  their  way  from  the  faonntairis  ef  the  Neapolitan  king- 
torn,  many  from  Germany  and  Swktteraarid ,  seme  even  from 
Sptia ,  toiling  through  what  to  the  majority  is  a  painful  journey 
on  foot,  in  the  sole  object  of  visiting  this  shrine i  To  the  po- 
psJattee  of  this  city  it  supplies  eccapataoe ,  talereet, idea*, 
pleasures,  Such  at  mast  he  witnessed  te  be  ■nekratooxL  Beggars 
here  sue  in  reference  to1  the  great  sanctuary;  if  accosting  yon 
ii  the  threshold  of  the  church ,  it  is  U*r  recommend  yon  to  4fce 
Madonna  and' all  saints  ;  if  (as  nut  uefrequently)  at  the  very 
•>tir,  it  is  te  join  their  prayers  to  the  Holy  Sacrifice  on  your 
behalf;  and  if  some  copper  mile  be  bestowed,  their  thanks  tete 
lh*  sacred  formula,  «  Sie  ieda**  Get*  Crwiol  »  Excepting  the 
chapels  of  convents  and  colleges  \  no  ether  piece  of  worship 
e**te  in,  ioreto  or  Ha  immediate  vicinity,  as-  if  ie  deference  so 
8  j*sl,  I  might  say  peeth)  feeling ,  desiring  thai  all  devottone  ef 
thia  region  sbcold  be  concentrated  in  the  one  sanctuary,  seated 
oo  Us  Moupt  Sion  ,  visible  from  afar.  Even  the, solitary  spot , 
about  two  miles  distant,  where  the  Holy  House  ,ie  saM  to  haee 
heeo  first  deposited  near  the  sea,  thee  surrounded,  by  a  pathless 
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forest ,  and  where  a  lew elevation -of  brick  flltl  mirks  iU  ground 
plan,  «  rudely  obiaeHed  relief  of  the  miraculous  transit,  occupying 
•  niche  ,  is  the  only  potieeaMe  object,  no  olher  memorial  er 
place  of  worship  been  having  erode*.  The  first  edifice  raised  mod 
the  Santa  Com  after  its  transport,  is  said  to  hare  been  a  mere 
wooden  enclosure,  en' its  resting  ntaee  in  Dalrtalia,  where  the 
Ban ,  Franaifradi ,  after  Ha  disappearance ,  trill  a  chapel  of 
'exactly  the  same  dimensions ,  with  an  epigraph  recording, its 
•sojourn  add  removal  (i)  (aee  the£*(maen*  by  MarriK  Its  first 
♦enclosure  on  the  Italian  shore  \  was  om  the  Spot  M  still  occupies, 
*ot  merely  a  waH  for  protection,  thrown  of*,  ilia  alaaad*,  in  the  j 
year  flOO^  and  afterwards  surrounded  hy  p>rtwc*efonthe  shelter  j 
of  pilgrims  J  in  IS3I  the  citizen*  of  Reeanan'  havhv  nf  church  shore  j 
this  bembtes  fttroctorev  of  which  we  find  neither  amce  nor  das-  | 
crtptioo  octant,  and  which  gave  place  is  lint  aaare  apkmdid 
temple,  begun  i47t ,  hy  Gfcilieoo  da  Majano^^or^eredrby  Paul  II., 
a  Gothic  tranMtog,  which  ,  being  threatened  with  ttahi  so  early 
as  f*H ,  Clement  VIU.  owmnwimned  SangaHo  to  inspect  amd 
restore  it.  That  archifect  advised  Ib&comptole  renoratien,  which 
Wit  assigned  le  Mineetf  *  in  the  modern  Roman  stylo  aa  ee  the 
etterier,  1bou«b  at  HI  preserving  the  acute  arch  hi  the  interior. 
The  church  we  .aa>W  aee  was  not  thus  completed  till  1M7;  and 
^(a*ade,  uumaaaniei  wotn-au  earlier  design,  by  Roecalino  da 
Carpi ,  brought  Ur4b*  last  finish  hy  Lattanxio  Ventura ,  wider 
fSfetos  V.,  whenrfinatty  was  raised  over  its  portal  the  beuutffal  ate  the 
yif  •  the'  Virgin  and  Chid  by  Girolamo  Lomhanlo,  Vasari  consider* 
4hi*  church  the4  masterpiece- of  SangaHo;  but  apeak*  -of  thai  by 
cRa  Majano  wish  contempt*  The  origin  of  the  latter  is  interesting : 
fPaol  II.,  on  liis  way  from  Ancona,  waa  cared  of  fever  whitat 
tat  prayer  in  the  Senas  Cata ,  miracalonsly  t  as  he  Mt  convinced; 
hence,  his  determination  to  rains  a  tenants  around  that  holy  shrine, 
and  hence  the  spiritual  privileges  eaniarred  hy  hhn  on  this  Rati 

t  '  (I)  IMha  story  of  thh  chapel  and  its  origin  could  be  well  estabtfoh- 
*ed  to  ins  oeaaa  of  this  narrative,  II  wookJ  fens  one  additional  *ep- 
.part  nw  tap  pinulii  loaned.  .  . 
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lica,  lobe  read,  together  with  his  own  testimony  to  the  pre 
teroiforal  fact ,  on  a  tablet  set  in  its  walls  :—miracula  quae  ibi- 
dm  ejusdm  Almae  Virgin*  opera  apparent,  ul  no$  in  persona 
etytrli  tumus.  Sixlus  V.  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  attach- 
ment to  his  native  province  in  the  anxiety  be  showed  to  aug- 
ment (he  honours  of  Loreto.  He  raised  it  into  a  Bishopric ,  after- 
wards  united  to  the  see  of  Recanali,  and  now  with  a  revenue 
of  4000  scudi  per  annum.  The  body  of  Penitentiaries  was  Origi- 
nally chosen  from  the  Carmelite  Order,  afterwards  superseded 
bj  toe  Jesuits ,  till  the  conventual  Franciscans  succeeded  to  the 
latter  in  1773  ,  these  Friars  having  now  a  hospice  for  visitors 
afittir  Order,  and  a  truly  palatial  residence  on  the  highest 
floor  of  the  Apostolic  Palace,  in  which  many  Popes  have  lodged, 
and  where  the  Canons  lived  together  in  community  till  that  prac 
tiwTwas  discontinued  by  them  ,  here  as  elsewhere.  The  Jesuits  , 
ftoagti  no  longer  Penitentiaries,  after  their  restoration  became 
filled  here  ia  a  college  one  of  their  most  accredited  and' fre- 
quented for  secular)  studies;  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  opened,  in  1844,  a  very  well-conducted  institution  for 
fatimental  and  higher  branches  of  education  ,  receiving  day 
scholars,  and  a  certain  number  of  orphans  as  boarders  maintained 
their  means. 

The  Treasury,  or  store  of  offerings,  kept  in  glazed  cabinets, 
irodtid  a  targe  chapel  adorned  with  frescoes  of  the  Madonna's 
ttty,  Stbyls  and  Prophets ,  by  Pomerancie,  contained,  prior 
b  the  French  invasion,  a  wealth  of  devotional  tributes  probably 
never  equalled  by  any  similar  collection  on  earth.  Scarce  less 
remarkable  than  the  history  of  this  sanctuary  itself  is  that  of  its 
restoration  after  a  series  of  spoliations  that  might  have  annihi- 
lated,  or,  at  least,  for  ever  deprived  of  lustre  any  centre  of 
devout  regards  less  fervently  constant.  When,  in  February,  1797, 
it  was  entered  by  the  commissaries  of  the  Directory,  they  found 
Hehes,  accumulated  from  the  piety  of  the  Catholic  world  through 

centuries,  of  value  ascending  to  a  vast,  but  not  exactly 
ascertainable,  amount — rumour  stated ,  five  million  scudi.  The 
jewels  alone  (estimated  at  half  a  million]  bad  been  already  re- 
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moved  by  order  of  Pius  VI,  and  deposited  Orst  al  Terracioa, 
with  intent  of  transporting  them  to  Sicily,  afterwards  al  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  when  the  Treaty  of  Tolenlino  bad  given 
rise  to  hopes  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  these  States.  The 
gold,  etc.,  which  alone  remained  to  the  spoilers,  the  cedar- wood 
image,  the  sacramental  vessels,  even  the  cruets  and  the  pre- 
cious lace  off  the  sacerdotal  vestments—  all  were  carried  to  Pa- 
ris, where  the  Madonna's  Image  remained  for  a  time  in  the 
Museum,  described  in  its  catalogue  as  a  figure  in  Oriental  wood, 
«  of  the  Egypto-Judaic  school ».  But  few  years  past  before  the 
restoration  by  the  instrumentality  of  that  very  power  which,  al 
an  earlier  political  phase,  had  been  exerted  to  despoil  and  de- 
secrate. It  was  iu  February,  1801 ,  that  the  First  Consul,  even 
before  the  Concordat  with  Rome,  restored  the  Image,  on  the 
request  of  Pius  VII,  after  its  previous  removal  from  the  museum, 
to  Notre  Dame.  In  the  private  chapel  of  the  Quirinal  the  figures 
both  of  Mother  and  Child  were  crowned  with  gold',  diamonds, 
emeralds,  and  pearls  by  the  hand  of  the  Pontiff;  vestments  of 
lace,  gold-embroidered  and  studded  with  gems,  again  clothed 
them  ;  and  after  being  solemnly  exhibited  for  some  days  in  a 
church  at  Rome,  the  Madonna  was  reinstated  in  her  shrine  at 
JLoreto,  9th  December,  1805,  Fortunately,  one  precious  set  of 
objects,  the  donation  of  Francesco  Maria,  Duke  of  Urbino,  was 
preserved  almost  in  its  totality— 355  vessels  of  porcelain,  paint- 
ed from  designs  by  Raffael,  Michel  Angelo,  Giolio  Romano,  and 
others  of  Raffaers  scholars,  for  which  a  Grand  Doke  of  Tuscany 
once  offered,  but  in  vain ,  a  set  of  cosresponding  number  and 
weight  in  solid  silver.  The  subjects  ascribed  to  Raffael,  by  far  the 
most  beautiful,  are  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  Baptist,  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle,  and  Paul  the  first  Hermit,  the  slory  of  Susannah,  and 
the  Death  of  Job;  the  rest  illustrations  of  the  Old  Testament, 
of  Roman  History,  and  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  But  these  355 
specimens  hod  once  45  other  companion-pieces  ,  and  how  the 
orieinal  aggregate  W3s  thus  reduced,  cannot  be  accounted  for 
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wilh  a  few  recovered  from  Ihe  general  spoliation.  Among  the 
latter  one  of  the  most  corioas  (restored  to  the  Pope  in  1804) ,  a 
pearl  of  extraordinary  siie,  on  which  is  cut  a  relief  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child  amid  clouds ,  the  ex  volo  tribute  of  an  Asiatic 
fisherman.  Many  are  noticeable  for  exquisite  design  and  work- 
manship, not  less  than  for  costliness ;  on  some,  in  the  form  of 
personal  ornaments,  diamonds  are  counted  by  hundreds;  and 
the  vessels  for  sacred  use  are  finest  productions  of  goldsmith's 
art.  Bat  more  than  by  their  value  is  one  struck  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  tokens  are  from  royal  donors ,  who  owed  either 
their  exaltation  or  misfortunes  to  that  political  convulsion  under 
whose  shocks  it  had  been  anticipated  the  Catholic  Church  would 
suflar  beynd  recovery— as  Joseph  Napoleon,  when  Ring  of 
Naples ,  and  his  Queen ;  the  Queen  of  Elruria  and  Duchess  of 
Lucca  ;  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  and  his  Queen  etc.  Ring  Antony  of 
Saxony's  wedding-dress  is  a  curiosity  among  ex-votoes  perhaps 
unique;  but  one  looks  with  interest  on  other  objects  of  high  as- 
sociations— tbe  banner  of  St  Mark  from  Venice ,  and  a  banner 
laken  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  from  the  Turks.  Some  old-fashioned 
trinkets,  such  as  are  worn  by  peasants  of  these  parts ,  are  the 
tributes  of  their  piety,  perhaps  oflered  more  from  the  heart  than 
many  costlier  ones ;  but  instead  of  about  70  watches  once  here, 
only  two,  with  chains  and  seals,  were  to  be  counted  at  the  time 
of  my  visit.  Lost  for  ever  were  unfortunately  many  objects ,  to 
which,  independently  of  intrinsic  worth,  historic  interest  attach 
"i  p  as  the  golden  Eagle,  wilh  150  diamonds  on  its  plumage, 
presented  by  Ihe  Empress  Anne  of  Austria;  the  Angel  of  silver, 
supporting  on  a  cushion  an  infant  of  gold  (the  united  weight  of  the 
metals  531bs ),  from  Louis  XIII ,  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of  his 
son  and  successor ;  the  sceptre  and  crown  of  massive  gold , 
studded  with  [diamonds,  and  accompanied  by  an  appropriate 
distich,  presented  in  person  by  Christina  of  Sweden.  The  interior 
of  the  S.  Casa  itself  has  never  fully  recovered  its  original  cost- 
liness of  decoration;  gilded  wood  has  been  substituted  for  la- 
mina of  gold  set  wilh  gems ;  the  20  golden  and  60  silver  lamps  , 
formerly  illumiuc ling  it,  been  replaced  by  others  of  silver  gilt; 
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Itot  iW  a^cumtrtaiiotr  of  jewelry  on  the  im3ge  ft  MtH  qttt* 
dazzling— Ml  offered  since  the  restriction,  tftfcer  by'  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  palricforts,  or  sovereigns—a  gold  meda!1ton gir- 
riishetfVfth  ten  diamonds  ,  from  the  King  of  Saxony;  a  pair  bf 
pendants  of  diamonds  a  a*  pearls,  from  Chrisliria  of  Spain  etc.;  and 
here  still  hangs  the  cannorf-bal)  presented  by  Joliusf  II.,  that 
warlike  dope's  trophy  from  fbe  siege  of  MifaAdota.  The  beshi- 
fifut  mosaics  adorning;  the1  lateral  chapets copied  from  painting* 
by  distinguished  masters,  ttaugh  order&d  bf  ltiid  'Vf^Wn  nis 
return  from  Vienna,  in  1782,  Were  not  raised  to  'tfcfcir  'plates 
till  between  1827-S2;  and  Tor  the  execution  of  feach ,  at ^ohrt  , 
was  pay  7,000  scudi  but  of  ths  revenues  or  the  basilica. >**Z" 
TKe  preparations  for  a  ^reat  festival-Were  dairy  i  her  eifcftg 
in  intensity  and  giving  more  excitement  to  the^sfteelirof  Uotefo 
during  my  stay.  On  the  fourth  evening  befor^  Ihalanniver^ 
I  saw,  for  the  first  lime,  the  arrival  of  a  targe^^W  M^tts 
and  their  aggregate  visit  to  the  Basilica.  About  60,  WtrMd 
women,  in  plain  but  picluresque  peasant-garb,  wallet  Vh  'shtibi- 
ders  ,  long  staves  tipped  with  little  crossed  in  the 'Bahd  ,]enfafed 
that  piazza  processionally,  singing  hymns tWstitftg-tohetfi^olfii 
the  distance  not  unpleasing  chant.  Arrived  \i  the  cehtfre,  the  Wen1 
took'  off  their  hats  ,  and  all  ,  men  and  women  alttte  ;  their  Mfloes 
and  stockings ,  knelt  on  the  pavement ,  and  IhW1  adVanttid  cife- 
Wards  the  church  and  up  the  broad  staircase  in  frtentj  klssihg^ery 
step  oil  the  ascent  ;  thus  ,  on  their  knees ,  -and  Yegafrtffess  if  Aft 
cariosity  manifested  by  gazing  spectators,  crawling  up  that  long 
aisle  till,  reaching  the  Santa  Casa  under  the  dome;  all  ^passed 
round  that  structure  kissing  its  outer  walls  and  the  threshold 
o/  each  entrance,  without  ever  riding  from  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
chanting  the  while  the  Litany  of  Loreto  With  resonant  confusion 
of  deep  masculine  aud  shrill  feminine  voiced.  Twilight  Was  deep- 
ening; all  sacred  rites  were  over,  even  the  Holy  House  itself 
was  shut,  as  usual  after  Vespers,  circumstance*  that  made 
this  devotion ,  with  so  little  immediately  to  excite  or  satisfy, 
stilt  mora  impressive,  and ,  rude  as  was  the  mode  of  manifesting 
it,  feally  affecting  to  witness.  Such  companies  were  continually 
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arriving  is  the  following  days,  ,  In  numbers  from  60  10  90  or 
more  at  a  Uftie,  and  invariably  were  gone  trough  the  same 
observances  on  their  first  entrance  df  the  Basilica ; these 'pilgrims 
for  the  most  part,  1  was  assured,*  from  the  Neapolitan  proviitcesi 
if  net  from  those  of  the  Roman  states  ;  the  men  nsutolly  dres- 
sed in  bine  >tckel  and  scarlet  Waistcoat ,  the  women  in  tight 
bodices  of  some  gay  colour,  full*  cotton  sleeves,  and  white  or 
Wick  veils. 

Different  governments ,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  have  foon^ 
dations'  here  for  dispensing  alms  to  pilgrims  of  their  nationality, 
the  Austrian  most  liberal  in-' thi*  respect;  extendi  rig  its  pro- 
lection  over  all  of  German  birth,  and  giving  its  alms  out  of  a  pro- 
perly that  yields  from  10,000  to  12,000  seudi  per  annum,  this 
sod  all  such  bounties  being  dispensed  through  the  father  con- 
fessors to  whom  the  strangers  severally,  ajfcpty.  From  whatever 
Catholic  contries ,  indeed ,  the  pauper  pilgrim  receives ,  on  his 
arrival  here ,  at  least  one  Roman  sendo  by  government  charity 
through  the  hands'  of  his  confessor ;  and  it  is  the  habit  to 
confess  not  only  at  the  journey's  end  but  before  setting  out 
apon  il— the  great  security  indeed  for  attaching  spiritual  influen- 
ces to  the  practice  of  pilgrimage*  Except  when  their  numbers  are 
qoile  beyond  all  total  capacities,  necessitous  pilgrims  may  be 
received  in  the  Hospital  here,  to  be  entertained  gratuitously  for 
two  days  and  nights,  and  lodging  in  private  houses  at  bbdiocchi 
tie  night,  with  a  good  supper  provided  at  1  paul ,  is  to  he  eas- 
ily obtained — favourable  report  of  which  accomodations  I  receiv* 

from  a  poor  Irish  pilgrim  who  had  frequently  experienced 
ftem.  All  this  is  credUable  to  the  local  system  and  those  who 
have  co-operated  for  its  charities  ;  but  one  cannot  see'  without 
psinfol  surprise,  at  gatherings  for  these  great  festivals,  how 
tandreds  of  poor  people,  men  and  women  mingled,  have  to 
spend  the  nights  under  the  porticoes  around  the  piazza  1  The 
Basilica ,  during  these  last  days  before  the  festival ,  was  one 
continual  scene  of  devotions  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  its  va* 
"Mis  confessionals  constantly  surrounded  by  crowds  of  pent- 
tents,,  its  priests  never  at  rest.  On  the  night  of  the  vigil  was 

tft 
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*  general  illumination;  and  as  I  gasedat  this  spectacle  -from 
Ihe  eminence  just  beyond  the  suburbs,  the  eiect  of  the  eu- 
pjrfa  and  campanile  defined  in  fiery  lines  against  the  dark* 
nets,  the  Adriatic  beyond  like  a:  sheet  of  silver  nude*  the 
moonlight,  struck  me  as  a  sort  of  idealisation  of  all  that  re- 
ligions feeling  and  tradition  have  caused  Loreto  to  become. 
Around ,  and  far  up  among  the  mountains  were  other  tiny  il- 
luminations from  distant  villages  that  shared  in  the  joy  of  the 
great  sanctuary,  and  sparkled  like  jewels  on  the  solemn  dark- 
ness of  P  that  Apennine  landscape.  Next  morning  (8tb,  Sep- 
tember) I  rose  in  lime  to  see  the  opening  of  the  Basihca  at 
4  tya,  and  before  that  moment  arrived  found  the  plana  crowded 
with  pilgrims,  the  facade  and  Bramante's  porticoes  standing  out 
finely  distinct  under  the  clear  moon.  Presently  came  a  deep 
hollow  sound  caused  by  the  opening  of  those  great  bronze 
valves ,  afterwards  a  rush  towards  the  threshold  like  the  onward 
surging  of  sea-waves.  Grand  was  that  temple's  aspect ,  still 
wrapt  in  gloom  but  faintly  dispelled  by  the  tapers*  at  the  high 
altar  and  the  lamps  pendant  round  the  Holy  House;  which  itself, 
with  all  its  fret- work  and  statuary,  gleamed  in  the  pale  radiance. 
Hke  magnificently  wrought  alabaster.  But  a  few  instants,  and 
the  whole  area  ,  nave ,  aisles,  transepts ,  become  occupied  by 
one  dense  multitude,  eager  and  confused  till  the  Masses  begun  ; 
but  then  all  tranquil,  many  kneeling  motionless,  those  vast 
throngs  ruled  by  one  dominant  interest  that  absorbed  or  sub- 
dued. The  Santa  Casa  itsetf  I  could  not  enter,  but  epuld  admire 
the  groups  that  filled  all  its  space  round  the  altar  whence  the 
taper-light  shone  strongly  en  their  marked  earnest  faces.  At  6 
begun  Mass  at  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament ,  and  the  gene* 
ral  Communion ,  the  eagerness  to  participate  in  which  caused 
scenes  at  .some  moments  enough  to  alarm  the  timid,  from  tfee 
beginning  to  the  end  of  that  service ,  k  seemed  to  me  the  same 
priest  must  have  administered  to  at  least  1000  communicants. 
Later  ensued  the  grand  pontifio  celebration  accompanied  by  music 
ably  performed ,  and  for  the  most  part  truly  devotional.  At  the 
Bamclus  were  no  voices ,  hut  softly  solemn  strains  from  the  or- 
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gaa,  finely  interrupted  by  the  clashing  peal  of  bells.  Generally 
speaking,  indeed ,  the  musical  services  of  this  Basihea  are  direct- 
ed Willi  scrupulous  care  and  taste ,  sixteen  vocalists  forming 
the  choir,  Car  admission  into  wbkh  the  candidate  must  peas 
through  the  ordeal  el  public  examination  in  a  hall  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Palace,  attended  by  all  the  Clergy.  A  professor  is  attach- 
ed to  this  choir  as  chapel-master,  to  compose  expressly  for  its 
performances,  end  all  the  music  given  with  instremeatal  ac- 
companiment is  from  the  original  stores  thus  accumulated,  though 
occasionally  may  be  heard  pieces  by  Palestrina  without  the  or- 
gan. It  was  once  proposed  to  exclude  instrumental  music  alto- 
gether in  this  church,  and  adopt  the  system  of  the  Papal  Cha- 
pels; hut  this  was  negatived.  * 

After  the  morning  solemnities ,  came  the  gaieties  and  shows 
to  enliven  the  day  with  the  established  routine  of  Italian  festas, 
aad  the  indispensable  lottery,  the  aggregate  of  prises  1500  francs, 
•n  the  irregular  piaata  outside  the  fortifications  •  collecting 
crowds  picturesque  and  characteristic  enough ;  but  not  nearly  so 
interesting  to  look  en  as  the  continued  devotions  of  the  poor 
pilgrims  which  1  found  still  at  a  height  of  fervour  in  the  church 
this  evening  ,  spite  of  all  the  distractions  abroad. 

The  story  of  the  Holy  House  has  occupied  many  pens  front 
the  XVI.  century  downwards;  and  more  than  two  hundred  writers 
of  different  nations,  including  Baronius,  Ughelli,  the  Bollandists, 
Benedict  X I  V.—al  together  no  fewer  than  forty-four  Popes— have 
more  or  less  pledged  themselves  to  the  validity  of  its  miraculous 
claims.  The  folawione  Sferfea,  published  at  Loreto,  by  Murri,  a 
beneficed  priest  of  this  Basilica ,  supplies  compendiously  the  pur- 
Petes  of  guide  and  history ;  but  the  work  by  Dr  Renrick  ( Btsh* 
op  of  St.  Louis,  to  be  had  here  in  the  Italian  version,  best 
condenses  all  information  requisite  for  appreciating  the  evidence, 
and  following  through  all  vicissitudes  the  date  of  the  bumble 
mansion  once  enclosed  within  the  splendid  Basilica  raised  by 
the  Empress  Helen  at  Nazareth.  This,  it  is  asserted,  continued 
1°  he  there  frequented  by  pilgrims  till  the  middle  of  the  XIII. 
centory,  St.  Francis  ( 1$!3),  and  St,  Louis  ,  after  his  ucsuccessi 
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fol  Crusade ,  1252 ,  being  among  the  itlustrioes  enrolled  in  that 
number.  After  the  supposed  transfer  of  this  edifice  to  Italy,aoo- 
tber  church,  dedicate  to  the' Annunciation,  was  raised  at  Naza- 
reth  in  place  of  that  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  about  the  time 
of  the  last  Grasade,  which  taller  was  restored  *  from*  a  rumow 
state,  (1629-26)  by  the  Guardian  of  the  Franciscans  established 
there;  Ihen  it  was  that,  in  excavating  for  the  new  edifiee,  nere 
discovered  foundations  said  4o  correspond  exactly  tothe  groond- 
ptan  of  the  Loreto  House  ,  as  reported  by  Francesco  da  Nowa, 
a  Friar  at  Naiareth  on  the  Occasion.  Tradition  narrates  the 
miraculous  tranfer,  first  in  1191,  to  Terstftto  on  the  coast  ot  DaU 
matia  ;  again,  on  the  night  of  the  *tb.  December  1294,  to  the 
opposite  Adriatic  shore ,  on  the  estate  of  a  lady  of  Recanali  nam* 
ed  Laureta  ( hence  the   modern  designation);  again,  after 
eight  months,  to  the  estate  of  two  brothers  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  about  a  mile  inland;  and  finally,  after  four  months  more, 
to  the  highway,  at  the  distance  of  an  arrow's  flight  from  the 
former  location — the  apparent  motives  for  this  disposal ,  that  on 
the  estate  of  Laureta  it  was  exposed ,  as  were  the  pilgrims  re- 
queuing it,  to  the  depredations  of  robbers ;  on  that  of  the  two 
brothers,  the  rich  offerings,  already  accumulated  within  that 
short  interval,  excited  avidity  and  strife  fatal  to  their  fraternal 
concord.  For  these  events  may  be  stated  in  few  words  the  evi- 
dence best  entitled  to  consideration,  as  presented  by  Dr  Kenrick 
in  the  clearest  manner  its  nature  admits:  the  assertion  of  the 
fact  in  a  life  of  Boniface  VIII.  by  his  relative  and  content poraney, 
Crtstoforo  Gaetani,  Bishop  of  Foligno,  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Vati- 
can Archives — but,  being  yet  inediled,  scarcely  to  be  appreciated 
in  its  historic  value ;  a  MS.  docurrient  of  the  year  1324,  published 
by  Mgr.  Bellini  in  his  «  History  of  the  Holy  House  »  (1819),  giving 
this  narrative  and  a  succinct  account  of  the  translation  ,  written 
40  years  subsequent  by  the  Venerable  Pietro,  Bishop  of  Recanali 
deceased  1347.  The  memory  of  the  sojourn  in  Dalmatia  is  -said  b; 
the  Jesuit  Biera  to  (ill  the  minds  of  that  people,  and  pilgrims  froi 
thence  in  1559,  at  Loreto ,  used  earnestly  in  his  hearing  to  pre 
the  Madonna  to  bring  back  her  bouse  among  them  I  Besides  test 
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monies  should  be  noticed  facts — that ,  when  Commissioners  were 
sent  to  Nazareth  by  Clement  VII,  they  collected  stones  from 
bouses  there,  which ,  compared  with  those  at  Loreto ,  were  found 
exactly  to  correspond  in  quality;  and  that,  when  excavations 
were  wade  round  the  Holy  House ,  by  order  of  the  Apostolic 
Commissary  under  Benedict  XIV.,  in  presence  of  six  architects 
and  several  Prelates ,  it  appeared  that  the  walls  rested  on  the 
virgin  soil  .without  any  proper  foundation  ,  and  the  earth  being 
cleared  away  below  one  portion,  one  of  those  architects  could 
stand,  stooping,  under  the  superincumbent  masonry, — report  of 
which  investigation  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  present. 

But  perhaps  the  very  character  of  the  miracle  in  question 
wonld  be ,  to  many  minds ,  the  greatest  and  an  insurmountable 
objection  against  it.  Nor  can  we  shut  oqr  eyes  to  the  absence 
ef  all  testimony  from  accredited  historians  or  other  writers  in 
the  epoch  nearest  to  the  supposed  event-n-an  age  not  of  dark- 
ness whilst  Dante,  BruneUo  Latin-i,  Villani  were  living  and  wri- 
ting. Giovanni  Yiilani  carries  his  history  down  from  the  earliest 
(to  him  Httto  other  than  fabulous)  tiroes  till  the  year  of  his 
death  1348;  and  if  in  -an  author  sceptical  or  indifferent  to  the 
supernatural  the  omission  of  a  story  like  this  need  not  surprise; 
yet  when  we  observe  bow  strongly  marked  are  the  opposite  dis- 
position* in  this  writer,  who:  goes  ont  of  his  way  to  record  mi- 
racles and  prodigies,  and  notices  the  founding  of  churches  as 
historic  events ,  who  in  that  very  year  1204,  dwells  particularly 
on  facts  of  ecclesiastical  or  religious  interest,— the  origin  of  the 
cathedral  and  of  S.  Croce  at  Florence,,  the  canonization  of  Si, 
Louis  at  Orvieto,  the  election  of  the  Hermit  Celestinus  to  the 
Papacy,  and  his  speedy  abdication  at  Naples ,  the  opening  of 
Hie  eventful  pontificate  of  his  successor,  Boniface  VIII— all  this 
cannot  be  considered  in  that  Chronicler's  pages  without  obliging 
a*  to  allow  much  negative  force  to  his  silence.  That  of  Moralori 
is  less  singular;  though,  seeing  the  importance  acq  iired  by  this 
•lory  through  the  institution  sprung  fn>m  it,  we  might  hare  expect- 
ed the  great  Annalist  would  notice,  if  convinced  by,  the  evi- 
dence to  its  favour;  but  much  more  significant  is  the  silence  of 
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Si.  Antoninus,  a  canonized  Archbishop ,  and  not  only  such  ,  M 
one  of  the  most  erudite  writers  in  the  XV.  century,  whose 
Huloria  Mundi  does  not  show  the  critical  spirit  which  collates,  to 
sin  or  reject,  in  drawing  from  historic  sources,  hot  rather  cos- 
piles  all  and  from  all ,  especially  dwelling  on  the  biography  aad 
miracles  or  saints,  and  traditions  of  Religions  Orders  in  an  ever 
reverential  temper  (1).  Farmata  degli  Uberti  conducts  as  over 
the  whole  known  world  in.  his  «  Dittamondo*  (finished  about  *3§7), 
visits  the  towns  on  the  Adriatic,  A  neon  a  and  Recanati ,  yet 
makes  no  mention  of  Loreto  or  its  legend,  ignoring  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  place;  yet  his  interview  with  Paul  the  Hermit, 
and  his  general  confession,  to  prepare  for  his  ideal  wanderings, 
certainty  attest  Ihe  devout  and  believing  frame  of  mind  in  which 
that  Poet  undertakes  his  task. 

But  if  we  may  question  the  evidence,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  the  sincerity  with  which  this  legend  was 
admitted  from  the  first ;  nor  the  slightest  proof  of  pre-concerted 
deception.  The  Church ,  acting  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  admitted  the  possible  truth  of  a  story  already  acceded 
by  the  popular  mind ,  but  never  imposed  belief  regarding  il. 
The  progress  of  tradition  illustrates  the  progress  of  thought.  It 
is  remarkable  that  a  learned  Catholic  priest  has  put  forth  the 
theory  that  the  Holy  House  may  hav4  been  found  unexpectedly 
among  the  forests  on  the  Adriatic  coast  —perhaps  an  oratory 
long  Tost  sight  of,  preserved  from  primaeval  antiquity— and  thus 
eagerly  assumed  to  be  miraculous  in  the  joy  and  excitement  of 
that  discovery  (2).  Ccsare  Cantu,  whose  principles  and  sympathies 

(4>  SL  Antoninus  lived  439M464  ;  and  the  fulness  with  which  his 
Chronicle  dwells  on  the  events  from  1294  to  4300,  gives  more  emphasis 
to  his  omission  of  the  Loreto  legend,  which,  in  a  writer  of  bis  idiosyn- 
cracy,  and  in  a  work  of  this  scope,  seems  decisive  against  its  claims  as 
any  negative  proof  could  possibly  be 

#  Eustace,  «  Classical  Tour,  »  v.  4,  c.  vin.,  where  fhfs  riewfs 
given  not  as  originally  his  own ,  bat  that  of  many  rational  persons. 
The  state  in  which  he  describes  the  Tesoto  of  this  Basilica,  w.lhout  one 
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•like  are  Catholic,  places  this  story  on  the  class  of  legends  il* 
tastratin*  the  effects  of  excited  religions  feeling  after  the  last 
Crosa^  introducing  it  therefore  rn  a  section  of  his  «  Storia 
*gli  Jtatiaoi  »  that  treats  of  the  progress  of  ideas  rather  than 
eveals.  Neither  of  these  theories  having  provoked  condemnation 
from  Rome ,  nor  caused  the  volumes  that  advance  them  to  be 
pnlon  the  lnde*>  we  might  infer  that  Catholic  toleration  goes  so 
for  asto  *tlow  our  dismissing  to  the  sphere  of  open  questions 
*to  aggregate  claims  on  which  the  LoreHo  Legend  reposes  (t). 

feslige  of  past  splendours,,  enhances  our  amazement  al  tbe  wealth  now 
Splayed,  by  accumulation  during  but  few  years.  Leopardi  of  Recanati 
(father  to  the  great  Poet)  wrote  a  book  !o  prove  that  the  House  had 
disappeared  from  Palestine  in  the  first  century,  and  lain  somewhere 
hid  fill  its  arrival  here  in  \m !  Without  any  violation  of  probabilities 
"»y  it  not  be  supposed  that  some  enthusiast  Crusaders  really  imported 
it  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  here  re-erected  it  in  the  antique  fornrfl 
The  material,  however,  was  pronounced  by  Saussure  a  red  limestone, 
of  fine  compact  grain,  polished  by  friction,  resembling  the  substance  of 
some  bills  on  this  coast  between  Ancona  and  Rimini,  and  identical  with 
the  stone  of  the  An^uslan  Arch  al  Fano-  which  raises  doubts  against 
an  oriental  origin. 

It)  The  testimony  of  a  learned  and  cultivated  traveller,  certainly 
one  of  the  ablest  among  recent  writers  on  the  Holy  Land  ( Stanley, 
« Sinai  and  Palestine  »,  cannot  be  set  aside,  in  regard  to  that  site,  at 
toaareth,  which  the  Lorelo  House  is  said  to  have  occupied*  The  plans 
given  in  his  valuable;  work  of  the  foundations  enclosed  within  tbe 
Franciscan  church  there  ,  and  this  Houae,  agree  neither  in  form  nor 
dimensions,  making  it  evident  that  the  latter  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility have  stood  within  the  limits  now  pointed  out  as  Its  original  lo- 
cality. As  for  the  record  inscribed,  in  various  languages,  round  the 
walls  of  the  Basilica,  it  requires  no  very  sceptical  spirit  to  find  the 
character  of  poetic  legend ,  not  hitlory  in  it.  Given  in  tbe  name  of  a 
certain  Governor  of  Loi  eto  (but  an  undated  document ),  it  asserts  that 
'he  first  revelation  of  the  miraculous  transit  was  through  a  vision  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  to  a  holy  man  in  sleep;  that  46  persons  were  pre-, 
seolly  sent  to  Nazareth  to  compare  the  foundations,  which  exactly  agreed 
with  the  plan  of  tbe  transported  House  ;  that  for  ten  years  a  Hermit 
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Marvellous  have  been  the  changes  of  scene  al  Loreto  since  the 
period  here  referred  lo,  and  since  (he  batlle  of  Gastelfidardo  was 
(ought  within  sight  from  her  very  walls!  On  Ihe  2tst  September  1800, 
three  Piedmonlese  Generals  entered  Ibis  plaoe,  and  next  day  vi- 
sited the  Basilica*  iilumiualed  to  honour  the  occasion ;  soon  af- 
ter which  150  Pontific  officers  and  soldiers,  stilt  quartered*  here, 
arranged  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Into  this  church  many  of 
the  wounded  were  brought  after  that  battle,  and  (if  we  may 
believe  one  discrediting  account )  left  without  assistance  from 
the  citizens,  though  these  sufferers  had  fought  for  the  Pope  1  On 
the   10th   October  following.  Victor  Emmanuel  visited  this 
sanctuary,  recived  by  several,  if  not  all  its  Canons  with  the 
solemn  honours  due  to  a  sovereign  in  his  own  states.  From  the 
picture  of  that  King  held  up  by  certain  journals,  Italian  and 
English,  we  might  have  expected  him  to  prove  another  Helio- 
dorus  in  this  Temple;  he  did  not,  but,  on  the  contrary,  straight- 
way offered  50,000  lire  for  its  repairs  or  embellishments.  In 
the  sequel,  six  of  this  Clergy  were  suspended  by  their  Bish- 
oh  both  from  celebrating  and  eommunicalig  at  the  altar,,  and 
pronounced  to  have  fallen  under  Ihe  major  ex-communication , 
against  which  those  priests  protested  in  a  letter  to  their  Prelate, 
declaring  themselves  innocent  of  any  offence  justly  to  be  visited 
by  such  extreme  censures. 

living  in  a  cottage  near,  every  morning  on  the  8th  September,  two 
hours  before  day,  saw  a  light  descend  from  Heaven  and  rest  on  the 
holy  mansion  I  finally  that  a  cititen  of  Recanali  told  him  ,  the  Gover- 
nor, «  that  his  grandfather's  grandfather  sawe  when  the  Angels 
brought  ifc  over  the  sea,  and  placed  it  in  the  fore  mentioned  wood  » — 
the  words  of  the  quaint  English  version  made  from  the  Latin  by  Cor- 
bington,  a  Jesuit  priest,  4634.  Another  version  Is  in  lowland  Scotch, 
with  title,  «  The  wondrus  Flittinge  of  the  Kirk  of  our  Blest  Ledy  of 
Laureto  »  ;  > 
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The  little  village  known  both  as  Corpo  di  Cava  and  (from 
lbe  adjacent  monastery)  La  Trinitdr  on  a  height  above  the  busy 
town  of  La  Cava,  near  the  Salerno  gulf,  is  the  very  beau  ideal 
of  the  romantic,  and  would  supply  the  happiest  scenery  for  a  novel 
of  the  Radclifle  school.  A  magnificent  chain  of  mountains  bold 
in  outline,  abruptly  pointed  almost  as  Alpine  summits,  and  clothed 
with  ancient  woods  reaching  all  save  the  rockiest  heights,  forms 
here  a  semicircle ,  within  whose  embrace  seems  to  be  sheltered, 
at  some  elevation  above  the  road,  an  irregularly  built  village, 
whose  old  houses  seem  thrown  together  by  accident,  fortified 
on  the  side  of  approach  from  the  lower  country  by  bastions  and 
round  towers,  now  mouldering  fast  away— the  sleep  declivity 
itself  forming  a  bulwark  at  the  other  side,  and  where  once  was 
a  moat,  vineyards  and  orchards,  whose  foliage  half  conceals 
rained  walls ,  now  affording  their  peaceful  shelter*  On  passing 
through  the  ,arch  of  a  crumbling  gateway,  {the  interior  appears 
br  less  important  than  the  exterior  of  this  little  feudal  place, 
which  consists  of  only  four  or  Cve  crooked  streets,  ou  rocky 
sod  oneqaal  ground,  where  no  sort  of  vehicle  could  pass,  the 
houses,  with  the  exception  of  about  half  a  dozen,  litlfe  better 
than  rude  cottages,  mostly  with  unglazed  windows,  no  ostensible 
shops,  not  eyeu  the  invariable  ca[6,  to  be  seen,  and  the  inhabi- 
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lants  a  wild-looking  peasantry  or  the  poorest  description.  Yet 
there  are  signs  of  industry  even  in  (his  humble  place;  beggars 
(unless  children)  do  not  assail  the  stranger;  and,  looking  in  al 
the  doors  of  these  dwellings ,  one  sees  in  the  smoky  chamber 
various  occupations  going  on,  especially  the  cotton  and  hemp- 
spinning  ,  scarcely  a  bouse  being  unprovided  with  one  of  the 
machines  for  this  purpose.  A  little  inn  ,  one  of  the  largest  buil- 
dings, like  a  farm-house  of  the  belter  description  ,  affords  accom- 
modation surpassing  the  promise  of  the  exterior;  recommending 
itself  by  a  degree  of  neatness  and,  above  all,  emprcstement  to 
serve,  with  the  substantial  merits  of  a  good  and  abundantly-sup- 
plied kitchen ,  that  elicit  general  surprise,  as  evinced  in  tributes 
to  the  character  of  the  establishment,  the  worthy  host,  and  his 
pretty  daughter*  (who  do  all  the  work'),  in  different  languages, 
poetry  as  well  as  prose,  that  (ill  a  well-thumbed  guest-book  on 
the  parlour-table.  The  rooms,  all  opening  iulo  each  other,  are 
hong  with  religious  pictures  and  engravings,  little  wax  figures 
of  the  Divine  Infant  in  glated  cases,  etc.,  alternating  with  views 
of  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  A  loggia,  entered  from  one  end, 
commands  a  view  of  truly  grand  beauty — the  cultivated  and  knt» 
urianl  valley  of  Nocera  lying  far  below,  bounded  by  a  chain 
of  glorious  mountains,  partly  clothed  with  forests,  vineyards, 
olive  groves,  picturesque  little  villages  and,  here  and  (here,  a 
white  Convent,  looking  out  from  Umbrageous  backgrounds.  Ter- 
minating at  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  this  valley  is 
there  bounded  by  lofty  conical  hills,  its  natural  gateway,  be- 
yond which  we  discern  the  long  low  shores  known  as  the; 
Marcmma  of  Poeslum,  overshadowed  by  the  still  more  lofty  and 
precipitous  mountain-chain  forming  the  extreme  southern  limit 
to  that  noble  prospect,  tn  this  fascinating  retreat  one  is  lodged 
and  treated  to  abundant  fare  (including  wine  arid  fruit  oul  libitum) 
for  about  2s.  Od.  per  day;  which ,  after  the  exorbitant  charge* 
of  Neapolitan  hotels ,  excites  a  satisfactory  surprise.  The  houses 
and  its  occupants  might  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  rural  life  fri 
this  country,  under  its  most  respectable  aspect;  and  the  general 
character  of  labouring  people  in  these  parts  is  sufficient  proof 
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ihnt  fraod  and  falsehood,  90  universally  imputed  tcr  the  Neapo- 
litans, are  not  vices  indigenous  to  the  nationality  in  unsophis- 
ticated ranks  of  life*  No  greater  crimes,  I  was  assured,  aro 
known  in  this  place  and  its  neighbourhood  than  the  occasional 
pilfering  of  the  vine  or  fig-tree;  yet  Ike  wildoess  of  the  spot , 
(ha  rude  aspect  of  its  inhabitants,  and  backward  state  of  ci- 
viKulion,  might  give  rise,  in  alarmed  imagination,  to  all 
serto  of  apprehensions  and  distrusts.  When  one  enters  the  village 
after  nigbt-foll,  passing  under  mouldering  batUomepls  into  nar- 
row lanes,  where  all  is  darkness  and  silence,  not  a  lamp  burn- 
ing; not  a  hoeae-door  open,  one  might  take  the  whole  inhabited 
place  for  one  eilent  of  lone  ruins.  Under  such  misapprehension 
ilia,  probably,  thai  unwelcome  guests  find  their  way,  occasio- 
nally, during  winter  nights,  inlo  these  rugged  streets-wol- 
ves, whose  race  is  far  from  eitinct  among  the  forests,  and  are 
semelimes  seen  prowlinc  about,  in  companies  of  three  or  four. 
The  whole  pofmlatUm.  ( somewhat  upwards  of  900)  has  the  l>«bit 
of  bearing  Ma**  every  day,  and  when  joining  in  Iheir  w/rship 
1  was  pleased  by  the  attentive  and  devout  bearing  of  these  con- 
gregations, the  men  and  women  always  siting  apart,  the  latter 
even  retaining  (among  the  better  dressed  at  least)  the  graoeful 
Spanish  fashion,  prevalent  in  Maples  and  Sictty,  of  wearing  a 
Mack  veil  over  the  head  in  church.  Every  evening  the  Rosary 
attracts  taany  *►  the  temple;  and  the  most  superficial  observer 
mast  see  it  it  the  Catholie  religion  atone  thai  supplies  ideas  and 
interests  snperior  to  the  jreund  of  sordid  cares  in  a  condition  *f 
society  -Mm  this,  where  not  a  single  amnsemee l »,  s^eolacle,  or 
intellectual  occupation  >  unconnected  with  the  Church,  e»sts  te 
administer  to  the  imagination  or  sensibilities  of  the  soother* 
mind.  .  * 

But  the  object  which  would  alone  suffice  to  attract  the 
stranger  hither,  is  the  great  monastery  ,  second  only  to  Monte 
Gassino ,  among  the  Benedictine  establish mente  in  Italy.  A  deeps 
wild  ravine  lies  help*  the  village  at  one  side  ,  losing  itself  in 
laat  range  of:for**t-cla4  mountains,  that  soar  to  height^oppareaUly 
scarce  accessihle^ forming  se  majestic  a  background  to  the  picture* 
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as  one  first  approaches  the  rained  walls  of  La  Trinita.  De- 
scending a  sleep  road ,  we  suddenly  behold  a  long  extent  of 
lofty  terraces,  with  buttressed  walls,  resting  against  the  decli- 
vity above  this  ravine ,  and  occupied  by  an  enormous  pile  of 
edifices,  which,  united  by  no  common  plan  of  architecture,  ac- 
cumulated ta  various  epochs,  might,  asibe  eye  follows  their  per- 
spective ,  stretched  far  up  the  receding  glen ,  be  taken  for  a 
large  hospital  ,  or  an  irregular  cluster  of  palaces.  On  the  specious 
platform  to  which  one  descends  from  the  Kttle  town ,  rises  the 
facade  both  of  the  church  and  monastery,  standing  in  singular 
relief  against  scenery  in  which  nature  appears  to  have  studied  to 
produce  that  beauty,  inspiring  awe  mingled  *  with  delight ,  emi- 
nently suited  for  religious  solitude,  and  potent  to  lead  the  mind 
into  regions  of  contemplation  ,  elevate  to  poetic  enthusiasm  ,  or 
subdue  by  the  sense  of  that  presence 

—whose  infinity  pervades 
AW  deserts  and  all  depths,  and  hallows  loneliest  shades. 

9 

But  it  belongs  to  the  pencil ,  not  the  pen ,  to  do  justice  to 
such  a  landscape;  and  unfortunately,  its  effect  is  marred, 
rather  then  heightened ,  by  the  flimsy  unsatisfying  style  in  which 
the  front  of  this  monastery  was  finished  during  the  past  centu- 
ry—an inferior  specimen  of  the  ornate  renaissance  architecture, 
with  meaningless  details  of  cornices,  volutes  ;  and  ogees ,  staring 
windows,  and  heavily-designed  portals.  Almost  the  whole  edifice, 
as  presented  at  the  first  glance  >  is ,  in  fact ,  of  the  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  century ;  but  the  massive 'structure  in  the  rear  has, 
Ihoogn  without  beauty,  a  character  of  solidity  and  dignity 
altogether  wanting  to  the  more  modern  part.  The  interior  im- 
presses by  a  contain  magnificence  carried  out  with  simplicity 
of  detail,  well  suited  to  the  purposes  and  associations  ol  a  mo- 
nastic building.  One  suit  of  rooms  alone  is  fitted  up  with  a 
degree4  of  luxury,  and  adorned  with  several  paintings ,  the  ante-" 
chamber  with  a  canopy  for  a  throne,  under  which  hang  por- 
traits of  Pins  IX.,  and  {at  the  time  of  my  visit }  the  Bourbon  King 
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and  Queen.  The  apartment  of  the  Lord  Abbot  communicates  with 
these,  Hself  small  and  plain,  that  more  costly  soil  being  re- 
served for  majesty  (which  has  not  un frequently  visited,  and 
remained  some  days*  here) ,  member*  of  the  royal  family,  car- 
dinals, or  other  distinguished  guests.  A  great  part  oMhis  mo- 
nastery is  built  immediately  againstv.asd  almost  bedded  in  the 
beetling  rock  that  forms  one  boundary  to  (he  ravine  below;  and 
(be  wings,  lately  constructed  at  this  side,  have  proved,  scarcely 
babitable  on  account  of  damp;  In  the  actual  ,  church  the  tombs 
only  are  antique,  together  with  the  remaining  storeys  of  the 
original  belfry,  built  in  13&&,  and  at  that  time  extraordinary 
for  altitude.  Most  interesting  among  the  monument*  are  those  of 
the  founder  of  this  sanctuary,  Alferios,  and  his  immediate  sue* 
cesser*  in  the  rank  of  abbot,  SS.  Peter  and  Leo,  placed  in  a 
rock-hewn  chapel,  the  original  cavern  to  which  St.  Aiferias  first 
retired  amid  these  solitudes,  and  which  (like  that  of  St.  Bene- 
dict at  Subiaco)  has  been  left  in  its  natural  state ,  opening  upon 
the  church  ;  three  splendid  sarcophagi ,  covered  with  inlaid  mar- 
bles of  every  hue  (a  specimen  of  richest  inlarsio),  contain  these 
venerated  relics,  before  which  silver  lamp*  are  perpetually  burn- 
ing, and  remnants  of  fresco  paintings,  figures  of  the  Madonna 
and  Apostles,  are  still  preserved  on  the  living  rock  behind*  The 
contrast  between  the  splendour  in  which  these  ashes  are  enshrin- 
ed ,  and  the  sternly-rugged  retreat  in  which  the  sainted  spi- 
rits that  tenanted  them  once  renounced  this  world's  pomes  and 
fascinations ,  is  striking.  A  huge  mass  of  the  overhanging  cliff 
projects  into  this  church,  breaking  off  one  of, its  angles;  bat 
there  is  no  feature  in  its  architecture  to  admire  ,  all  being  of 
the  same  false  style  as  the  exterior,  and  further  defaced  by  gla- 
ring whitewash ;  so  that  a  temple,  spacious  and  of  imposing  lofti- 
ness, altogether  fails  to  produce  religious  effect.  But  one  treasure, 
the  organ,  may  make  amends  for  the  loss  of  the  elevating  in- 
fluences required  from  one  art,  by  supplying  those  of  another 
in  fullest  potency,  this  being  one  of  the  finest  instruments  in  the 
world  t  and  brought  to  its  present  perfection  in  recent  years 
-t  the  expense  of  18,000  ducats.  High  Mass  being  celebrated 
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daily,  opportunities  for  bearing  this  musie  are  frequent;  and  1 
can  call  fo  mind  nothing  equal  to  the  effect  produced ,  when  its 
capabilities  are  so  exerted  as  to  imitate  all  the  spirit-slirrins 
strains  of  a  military  band— tbe  Mast  of  the  trumpet  and  roll  of 
the  drum ,  harmonised ,  and  united  by  those  softer  and  deeper 
notes  peculiar  to  the  instrument  which  eminently  forms  the  mosic 
of  adoration.  The  rolling  waves  of  melody  it  poors  forth  are  only, 
at  times ,  loo  powerful  for  the  site        of  this  church. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  construction  of 
this  monastery  is,  that  the  whole  modern  stands  above  the  win* 
of  the  ancient  edifice  ,  which  form  a  substructure  reduced  by 
the  superincumbent  masses  to  subterranean  vaults.  Descend  i»2 
several  flights  of  steps  by  torchlight,  we  enter  the  ancient 
church,  of  a  primitive  Gothic  architecture,  less  spacious  r  bat  far 
more  religiously  impressive  than  the  modern  temple,  now  that, 
invested  with  the  majesty  of  ruin.  Us  simple  and  stately  forms 
are  distinguished  by  tbe  torch's  fitful  gleam.  At  a  higher  level, 
and  exposed  to  the  day,  but ,  immediately  under  an  enormous 
overhanging  precipice  that  intercepts  its  sunbeams,  is  the  small 
antique  cloister,  of  Italian  Gothic  architecture,  the  high  round- 
arched  arcades  supporting  shafts  of  double  columns,  low  and 
•leader,  with  fantastically-moulded  capitals.  Unfortunately,  Chit 
cloister  has  been  in  great  part  destroyed,  and  is  now  incumber- 
ed with  rubbish;  but  I  saw  preparations  for  a  work  of  restor- 
ing, and  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  present  Abbot  of  La  Cava 
had  resolved  on  tbe  preservation,  and  repair  of  the  ancient 
buildings.  The  traveller  will  henceforth  find  in  this  monastery  a 
more-  interesting  study  of  antiquity  than  its  modernised  super- 
ficies at  all  promise. 

The  most  valuable  possession  which  revolutions  have  left 
untouched  in  its  cloisters,  consists  of  the  collection  of  ar- 
chives, comprising  documents  of  great  number  and  historic  value. 
These,  for  the  most  part,  contain  grants,  donations,  and  privi- 
leges in  favour  of  the  community  and  its  Abbots;  but  many 
with  reference  to  interests  rather  political  than  ecclesiastical. 
MahiWon  called  this  unique  collection,  iniqerrinum.  It  comprises 
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40,000  parchments ,  upwards  of  60  000  deeds  or  donations  r  about 
1600  bull*  *d4  dipl»inas-~ tUc  earliest  in  dale  from  BadeLchi*, 
Prises  of  Beqeveoto,  A.  P.  S40,  granting  to  the  Abbot  of  anotb- 
or  PeaAdktine,  cloister  the  possessions  of  a  certain  Longobard 
forfeited  in  punishment*  for  rebellion.  A  Ml  of  Urban  H«,  at  (ho 
line  be  consecrated  I  he  church  of  these  cloisters,  confirms  all 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  monks  by  the  Duke  Roger,  among 
others  U»at  by  virtue  of  which  these  religious  could  liberate  a 
condemned  criminal  from  death  ,  or  any  other  penalty  awarded 
by  the  civil  power — tbe  noblest  tribute  ever  paid  by  secular  to 
spiritual  authority.  For  consulting  these  codes  a  catalogue  of  the 
best  possible  description ,  indicating  tbe  classification  ,  dates,  the 
prince  or  dignitary  by  whom  each  was  issued,  the  quality  of 
tbe  writing,  and  summary  of  contents  in  each,  has  been  prepar- 
ed most  carefully. 

In  the  same  cabinets,  framed  and  glased,  are  three  documents 
in  the  original  IIS.  of  high  antiquity—one  the  grant  of  the  loud 
on  which  St.  Alferius  first  collected  his  followers  around  him , 
and  of  Us  adjacent  territory*  made  by  the  Lombardie  Prince* 
Ge*i*>arius,  of  Salerno,  a.  n„  900;  another,  the  chart  of  privi- 
lege* and  immunities  nude  to  the  Lord  Abbots  by  Roger,  the 
first  King  of  Sicily,  in  the  twelfth  century,  far  more  legible 
(ban  the  former,  and  opening  with  the  words,  distinctly  Ira* 
enable* .in  spite  of  numerous  abbreviations  and  flourishes  Ego 
Hnferius  Dei  Gratia  Sicilia,  Apulia),  et  Calahria  Hex,  aojutor, 
Ghtstienoram  *l  defensor,  Rugerii  magnt  comitis  Alius  et  beres  * 
To  this  is  appended  a  seal  ot  metal  gilt,  bearing  Ike  effigy  of 
the  Saviour  and,  on  the  reverse,  that  of  the  King,  with  an  epi- 
graph h*  Greek.  The  collection  in  tbe  library  is  not  very  large, 
but  choice — supplied  with  fine  editions  of  Greek ,  Latin  ,  and 
Italian  classics  ,  Fatbera  of  tbe  Church,  standard  historical  works, 
and  recent  French  philosophic  'literature.  Among  these  volumes 
are  several  from  the  press  of  Monte  Cassiuo*— as  the  works  of 
Father  Tosti,  whose  contributions  to  history  may  be  numbered 
among  modern  Italian  classics.  Though  not  remarkable  for  extent, 
this  library  contains  a  collection  of  Ms.  codes ,  more  than  60 , 
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among  the  most  precious  in  Italy,  ranging  orer  a  period  from 
he  VII.  down  to  the  XIV.  century.  Especially  priiecF  is  the 
manuscript  of  the  X.  century,  the  most  ancient  eitant  code  of 
Longobardic  Laws,  upon  the  sola  foundation  of  which  were 
drawn  up  six  treatises,  i«  164*,  by  C  a  mi  Ho  Pellegrini,  fnserf- 
d  in  the  c  History  of  the  Longobtord  Princes  »;  also ,  the  La- 
tin Bible  of  the  VII.  century  exquisitely  written  and  perfectly 
preferred ,  in  small  Roman  letters  sometimes  resembling  the 
ancient  Longobardic ,  and  comprising  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ,  though  not  in  the  order  now  adopted.  Car- 
dinal Mai  considered  this  of  such  value  as  to  deserve  an  exact 
transcription  for  the  Vatican  ,  which  was  ordered  by  Leo  XIL, 
and  the  last  sheets  deposited  in  that  library,  1834,  by  the  archi- 
vist of  La  Trinita  (t).  I  could  not  learn  without  indignation  ,  that 
the  Government  of  Ferdinand  II.  had  suspended  the  press  of 
Monte  Cassino ,  in  tyrannical  jealousy  disregarding  all  claims 
that  might  be  asserted  on  behalf  of  the  most  celebrated  centre 
of  learning  and  intellectual  activity,  among  the  sanctuaries  of 
a  renowned  religious  order.  The  Benedictines  f  it  is  true ,  had 
shown  sympathies ,  during  the  movements  of  '48,  in  this  King- 
dom i  with  the  patriotic. — I  do  not  mean  the  revolutionary  cause 
—nor  scrupled  to  manifest  desires  for  the  emancipation  of 
Italy  from  German  sway;  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
Lombardy  that  year,  a  few  publications  were  issued  from  Monte 
Cassino ,  supporting  that  cause  as  sacred ,  which ,  be  it  remem- 
bered ,  was  then  declared  to  be  adopted,  and  justified,  by  Neapo- 
litan Royalty. 

The  present  circumstances  of  the  monastery  of  La  Triniti 
do  not  allow  the  same  unreserved  hospitality  as  is  still  maintain- 

(4)  See  a  learned  report  on  this  IIS.  Bible  by  Cardinal  Wiseman 
in  his  «  Two  Letters  on  the  Controversy  concerning  I.  John,  v.  7  »— 
the  disputed  text,  namely,  about,  the  Three  Witresses,  here  with,  the 
comment  on  the  margin  :  Audiat  hoc  Arftu  et  caslerL  See  also  a  fuM  ac- 
count of  this  Library  and  Arcbivio  in  the  « Italian  Legends  and  Sketch- 
es »  by  Dr  Cummings  of  New  York. 
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«f  ai  Monte  Cassino*  conformably  to  the  original  principle  of 
die  Benedictine  Order;  yet  any  stranger  presided  wUh  an  in- 
troduction, is  sore  of  hospitable  reception  here;  the  library  is 
open  to  all  daring  the  hours  of  the  forenoon;  and ,  in  the  true 
spirit  ef  monastic  charity ,  the,  poor  ere  daily  fed  at  these  gatea 
witb  tonp  prepared  in  the  fcitohee  for.  an  unlimited  n am- 
ber. The  entire  eommuoU^  including  lay-bw4hera,  novices^  and 
itadeule  uf  the  seminary  /  amounted,  aUhe  ported  of  my  visit , 
la  tat;  hut  amongst  these  were  net  maore  than  fourteen  profes- 
sed fathers ;  und  -  looking  at  thai  eatent  of  substantial  ,ediQces  i 
«ae  might  suppose  three  timet  this*  number  could  well  find  ac- 
commodation within  Its  walls.  The  novices  then  numbered  14  , 
two  of  whom  Were  Australians  ,  and  another  inmate  was  a 
yeung  Polish  Count,  whose  idea  was  ultimately  to  enter  the 
Order,  and  who  had; been  visited  by  Prinoea  of  the  Royal  Fa* 
oily.  The  notftiMe*  JoeoMUng to  the  rule  for  one  yearv  is  some* 
timet  prolonged  in  deference  to, the  wishes  of  individuals;  and 
faring  that  period  alone  is  required  any  contribution  to  funds, 
for  the  support  ef  those  on  trial  ;  none  after  the  profession  with  1 
vov/s— in,  which  res  pent  the  noble  disinterestedness  of  the  mo- 
nastic Institute  remains  unchanged.  Professed  fathers,  indeed , 
so  far  from  having  any  charges  to  meet,  each  receive  40  ducats 
per  annum  from  the  establishment  for  pereooaL  expenses.  Some 
leads  and  villages  still  belonging  to  the  Monastery,  have  been  re- 
ceived in  donation  from  gevernament  since  the  restoration  in  1817. 
For  entering  the  Benedictine  Order  the  conditions,  it  is  well 
known,  are,  in  eoethern  Italy  and  Sicily,  aristocratic— noble 
birth  on  the  aide  of  both  parents  being  requisite  in  some  clois- 
ters; but  In  a  country  where  nobility  is  so  widely  extended  , 
and  the  line  of  demarcation  between  ranks  little  marked ,  either 
by  wealth  or  social  regards ,  the  practical  application  of  such 
*  requirement  becomes  facile  and  little  invidious.  The  seminary 
»l  La  Cava  is  open  to  students  of  all  classes ,  at  terms  surprising- 
ly moderate;  only  fifty  ducats  per  annum  required  from  those 
*ho  belong  to  the  diocese ,  72  ducats  from  those  external  to  it ; 
end  the  advantages  ef  securing  a  superior  education  and  resi* 
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ilence  ia  one  of  the  most  beiutifrU  and  salubrious  spots  of  Soo- 
thero  Italy,  at  sack  terms,  cannot  be  over-testhaated,  especially 
in  a  state  of  society  where  few  are  wealthy  to  excess,  and 
where  numerous  ancient  families  retain  the  pride  Of  descent 
with  too  eclal  of  historic  name* ,  unattended  by  affluence  ade- 
quate to  their  position.  The  Benedictine  colleges  have  not  cer- 
tainly the  prominence  or  general  sneezes  of  these  of  other  reh- 
giens  bodies,  hot  their  services  in  education  ,  their;  intellectual 
superiority,  their  splendid  institutions,  libraries*  collection  of 
arl,  and  well-known,  hospitality,  entitle  them  id  as  stUl  esteem- 
ed as  worthily  representing  a  jreat  institution  of  antiquity.  Their 
course  of  studies  ,  at  La  Trintti ,  is  liberal  ,'  and  preferable  to 
many  other  systems'  of  continental  education.  Greek,  as  wellies 
Lalin,  is  taught  in  every  class  from  the  lowest.  French  is  indis- 
pensable for  every  student ,  frohi  youngest*  16  oldest  %  and  a  mas- 
tery of  the  native  tongue  deemed  so  important  thai  ,  besides  the 
study  of  Italia*  authors  of  the  thirteenth  and  fotrtesnth  centu- 
ries, a  separate  professorship  is  maintained  for  the  explanation 
of  Dante.  Neapolitan  history  is  learned  from  a  modern  abridge- 
ment, one  of  the  few  works  on  the  subject  tolerated  under  the 
then  government;  and  in  metaphysics,  tiailupi  (whose  views 
strictly  accord  with  Catholic:  teaching)  is  the  author  taken  as 
principal  guide.  The  students  have  several  hours  of  recreation 
during  the  day,  and  walk  out' ill  company  with  professors  ,  dres- 
sed in  violet-coloured  cassocks— the  novices  >:  of  course ,  distin- 
guished, both  in  garb  and  pursuit,  from  these  received  into  the 
establishment  to  be  edacated  for  secular  <careens.  . 

The  revenues  of  this  monastery,  including  the  payment  ad- 
vanced for  pupils,  amount  to  the  average  of  2ft, 000  ducats ,  in- 
considerable compared  with  its  original  wealth,  al  the  time  teben 
countless  villages,  castles,  and  territories  were  subjected  to  its 
spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction,  when  the  Lord  Asset  was  a 
sovereign. prince,  entitled  to 'tribute  sad  military  service  from 
thousands  of '  vassal-retainers.  Then  its  wealth  was  coabpotea 
at  82,000  per  annum.  From  the  French  occupation  v*t  the  clos^e 
of  the  past  century,  and  under  the  riegn  ef  Mural ,  it  remains*** 
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under  Oppression,  nor  was  il  till  1822  that  the  noviciate  could  be 
re-opened  The  French,  however,  respected ,  even  fn  their  usurr 
nations,  the  claims  of  learning  ad  intellect ;  and  a  solitary  monk 
wis  allowed  to  remain  in  occupancy  with  charge  of  the  library 
aod  archives  here,  the  melancholy  life  of  which  lonely  guardian 
orer  the  abode  of  monastic  splendoor  and  mediaeval  lore  ,  may 
be  imagined.  All  the  possessions  of  the  monastery,  in  Villages  . 
land,  etc.,  were  at  that  period  confiscated,  nor  ever  after  restor- 
ed to  the  original  footing  ;  tot  donations;  state  the  re-establis- 
hment of  the  Bedrbon  IhroOtr,  have  contributed  to  its  mainte- 
nance with  suitable  dignity*  The  Abbot,  formerly  of  episcopa 
rank,  has  ceased  to  hold  such  jurisdiction ,  though  he  still  offi- 
ciates pontiieatty,  ab4  exercises  prerogatives  of  the  episcopacy, 
as  the  conference  of  minor  orders,  etc.  After  sis  years  of  office 
he  retires  *  giving  place  to  his  elected  successor,  hot  retaining 
his  titular  rank.  The  iifomiaated  Missals  and  Bibles,  of  the  ele- 
venth and  twelfth  centuries ,  preserved  in  the  archives  and  choir 
of  this  monastery,  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of  that  skill 
ln  miniature  painting  and  oaMtgraphy,  for  which  the  mediaeval 
Benedictines  w*re  so  renowned;  and  one  work  of  much  more 
recerit  date  ,  the  seventeenth  century  ( finished  during  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Urban  VIII.),  proves  that  persevering  industry;  and 
skill  in  calligraphic  labours,  have  by  no  means  failed  among 
(be  Benedictines  of  later  times— a  MS.  index  ,  or  rather  histori- 
co~archaBolegtc  dictionary  df  dt  facts ,  antiquities  ,  monuments, 
privileges ,  etc,  connected  with  this  monastery,  compiled  from 
(he  unpublished  archives ,  and  tiling  four  large  folios  t  the  whole 
written  with  beautiful  finish  and.  clearness,  by  two  of  the  com- 
munity whoso  family  names  < deserving  to  be  recorded)  were 
Yenereo  and  Massarov  i    {  •/-•..;!,  «j  «j 

:  To  go  back  to  primitive  times:  The  first  sanctuary  on  this 
spot  was  founded  by  St*  Aifsrit,  of .  a  noble  family  of  Salerno , 
named  Pappaeacbooi ,.  about  A.  D.  980;  hot  Me  church  not 
consecrelpd  IH\  alter  his  death,  his  successor,  St.  Peter,  being 
then  Abbot,  in  1092.  In  abet  year  *4  was  that  Urbda  II.,  then 
not  sq  much  the  prisoner  as  gdest  odder  protection  of  the  Norman 
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at  Salerno,  proceeded  from  thai  city,  aoeompanied  by  Deke  Bo* 
berl  Goistcard  a-nd  sixteen  Cardinals*  who ,  wnei  thay  came  in 
sight  of  the  boJy  relreai, were  invited  by  the  Pontiff  to  alight 
from  their  horses,  and  a/llvhavi*g  approached  on  fool  up  the 
steep  road,  the  cQnsecwtiqn  1W  performed  hy  the  Pope /with 
great  soleninUy,  At  its  c^e,  and  ie  preaence  of  the  whole  con* 
gregation ,  Duke,  Robert  caused  to  be  drawn  op  an  act  conferring 
upon  the  abbey,  in  the  words  of  tbe  old  chronicle:-^  Omtfem 
ditkmem  el  Uaperiwn  in  oniferaos  Lueanos,  a  vectigtlibus  \m+ 
munilatera,  warwqqe  dominiom— mortis  destinatos  capiendi, 
doeUorqin  ratiooom  coa4il&e*di,  oauseiwm  civilium  et  crimtoa- 
liom  controversies  decidendi,  appellation©*  proseqoendi  trieuit 
polesUtera  ».  Roger  Gaiaserd,  his  aou ,  and  afterward*  Roger, 
first  King  of  Sicily*  hi*  grandson,  confirmed  all  these  immuni- 
ties.  More  than  400  ebnrchea  ( including  330  monasteries),  some 
in  Sicily,  some  e*e*  in  Rome,  were  subject  to  La  Trinta;  Fre- 
deric II.  granted  *>  it  absolute  jurisdiction  euer  twerity*s*igeo 
villages  (sailra),  in  addition  to  various  ethers  already  se  subject- 
ed;  and  of  Charles  V.  it  is  reoosded  ,  «  pri*tteejia> monaster ii 
magnidce  confirms**  noq  disinlit  i».  Alexander  III;  ( among  other 
Popes  distinguished  as  benefactors  to  this  boose)  invested  I  be 
Abbot  with  power  to  exeommenioate;  and  Stilus  V.,  confirming 
nil  his  olher  prerogatives,  added  moreover  those  of  convoking 
synods*  osttfering  benefices,  administering :  chrism ,  etcv  Bom- 
face  IX,  first  xa*e4  the  abbot*  of  La  Cava  t* episcopal  rank;  but 
in  149T  the  jMrisdMioa  oflheif  see  was  unhed,  by, Alexander  VI. 
to  thaji  o|  Monte  Cassiao .  after  saving  rematmd  for  103  years 
*jiJi  eotmen^A  Hospital  for  Pilgrims ,  boilt  on  the  premises 
in  1962,  continued  long  to  afford  shelter  airf  entertainment; tom/L 
the  practice  of  pilgrimage  to  this  sanctuary  baa  died  away.  The 
rule  originally  observed  was  that  of  Cksny,  where  St.  A  Verio 
bad  formerly  resided  and  taken  vows.  Thus  the  ereawte  state  of 
lifer  cautioned  tot  be  followed  by  hie  community,  under  that  saint- 
ed  founder*,  and  under  his  immediate  successor*  St.  Lee;  lint 
exchanged  for  the  tteaohite,  under  M.  Peter>  the  thlr*  Abbot , 
when  the  multitude  of  religious  had  become  so  vast— ( Peter 
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baying  clothed  with  his  own  hands  no  fewer  lhao  3,000)  and 
the  largesses  of  princes  had  endowed  the  brotherhood  with  re- 
venues so  far  beyond  the  necessities  of  their  self-denying  life  , 
that  a  monastery  was  boilt,  in  1090,  on  the  spot  where  formerly 
the  scattered  cells  of  the  holy  hermits  had  been  the  only  habi- 
tations amid  these  primaeval  forests  and  rocky  defiles.  Never  the- 
leas,  the  eremite  continued  for  many  years  later  blended  with 
the  coenobite  observance ,  several  still  dedicating  themselves  to 
contemplation  in  the  solitude  of  caverns  and  recesses  of  woods; 
and  the  Abbot  Peter  himself  alternating  the  two  modes  of  life — 
now  residing  in  the  conventual  buildings  below,  now  in  the 
loftier  mountain-regions ;  spending  the  whole  of  Lent  on  the 
precipitous  height ,  where  a  hermitage  was  built ,  still  called 
(as  from  his  time)  that  of  St.  Elias ,  bis  only  nourishment  during 
these  periods,  bread  and  water.  The  ancient  forests  around  were 
called,  in  memory  of  those  eremites,  «  Silva  Sanctorum  Patrum;  » 
and  all  seems  so  unchanged ,  so  undisturbed  in  these  regions , 
that  one  might  expect ,  wandering  amidst  them ,  to  find  verified, 
eren  at  the  present  day,  the  type  of  religious  society  poetically 
described  by  the  old  chronicler :— *  Quacnnque  pergerentur  orao- 
tes,  psallentes,  canentes,  aut  legentes  occurrebant  coelestium 
conversalione  radiantes  ».  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present 
life  of  Italian  Benedictines  differs  from  that  of  their  early  pre- 
cursors, in  being  intellectual  rather  than  austere,  active  rather 
than  contemplative.  They  now  form  societies  of  cultivated  and 
studious  men ,  withdrawn  from  the  frivolities  and  storms  of  the 
world  to  a  dignified  retirement,  while  ceasing  not  to  re-act  upon 
that  world  for  purposes  of  utility,  through  the  medium  of  edu- 
cation and  literature. 
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Among  the  splendours  or  Catholic  ritual  with  which  long  re- 
sidence in  Italy,  and  Rome,  has  made  me  familiar,  few  have 
impressed  me  in  the  same  degree  as  the  festival  of  St.  Francis 
al  Assisi. — On  the  morning  of  the  4th  October  a  thronging  of  stran- 
gers and  vehicles ,  very  unusual  for  this  quiet  little  town,  ani- 
mates its  streets,  all  streaming  towards  that  great  sanctuary,  the 
«  Sacro  Convento,  »  which  stands  so  imposingly,  visible  from 
afar,  on  the  mountain-side  at  one  end  of  the  old  wails  and  ir- 
regular buildings.  The  lower  of  these  two  churches,  raised  one 
above  the  other,  but  each  opening  on  level  ground,  is  now  crowd- 
ed to  its  utmost  capabilities  by  persons  of  all  ranks ,  many  ec- 
clesiastics and  military.  To  give  an  adequate  idea  to  one  unac- 
quainted with  this  architecture  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
lower  basilica  of  San  Francisco,  (commenced  1228,  the  whofe 
edifice  completed  1330)  would  be  difficult.  Neither  the  Gothic  of 
ultramontane  lands  nor  that  elsewhere  seen  in  Italy  corresponds 
»o  expression  (o  this,  which  has  not  in  fact  Gothic  characteris- 
tics in  its  principal  features— grandly  simple,  with  massive 
piers  instead  of  colonnades;  widely-spanning  arches,  and  such 
disproportion  between  the  length  and  elevation ,  that  the  idea 
at  first  conveyed  is  of  a  dimly  illuminated  subterranean.  These 
ponderous  vaults  seem  to  weigh  down  and  confine  the  spirit  in 
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regions  of  melancholy  contemplation,  rather  than  bear  it  up  to 
the  devotion  of  hope  and  aspiration ;  and  the  mysterious  gloom 
perpetually  reigning  within  these  precincts— 

Where  awful  arches  make  a  noonday  night, 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light — 

is  such  that  the  profusion  of  colour,  the  deep  blue  tints  of  ibe 
ribbed  ceiling,  and  gorgeous  decorations  harmonise  with,  instead 
of  relieving ,  that  solemn  twitight  grandeur.  But  this  edifice,  in 
its  totality,  cannot  be  appreciated  till  we  visit  the  upper  church; 
in  a  contrast  with  the  lower  strikingly  elaborated, light,  grace- 
ful, and  brilliant — of  a  Gothic  slyte  farthest  removed  from 
gloominess,  without  aisles  or  arcades ,  but  simply  nave  and 
transepts  of  expansive  and  lofty  proportions,  to  whose  walls  and 
vaults  pictorial  decoration  has  been  applied  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Having  seen  this,  we  understood  the  aesthetic  intention  of  the 
double  temple  (an  offspring,  not  of  Italian,  bat  Teutonic  genius), 
in  the  lower  to  symbolise  the  self-abasement  and  mortification  of 
the  seraphic  Francis— in  the  upper,  the  glory  and  beatitude  be 
constantly  aspired,  through  suffering,  to  attain. 

In  such  a,  sanctuary  it  may  be  imagined  with  what,  effect  the 
grealcelehralion  of  an  ascendant  Religious  Order  is  attended.  High 
Mass  was  sung  this  morning  by  a  prelate  arrived  expressly,  the 
Vicegerent  of  Borne  (who  is  invariably  a  Franciscan),  three  other 
bishops  assisting ;  the  choral  performance  most  beautiful,  for  the 
vocalists  attached  to  this  Basilica  must  be  superior  musicians 
and  they  were  now  assisted  by  other  voices  ,  accompanied  b] 
various  instruments ,  with  magnificent  effect.  Some  passages  in 
the  Credo  and  Sanctus  seemed  strains  caught  from  the  song  o 
seraphim ;  and,  at  the  elevation,  was  .a  sublime  burst  of  clarioi 
music,  triumphantly  swelling  and  softly  dying  away ,  whicl 
reminded  me  of  the  effect,  similarly  produced,  at  the  Papa 
Higfi  Mass,  At  midnight  on  the  Vigil  Ibe  church  was  throw 
open  for  Matins  and  Lauds,  sup  g  with  the  choir  and  organ  a 
a  pontifical  service,  the  same  mitred  prelate  officiating;  at  brea 
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of  day  was  the  first  High  Mass,  celebrated  by  tbe  same  digni- 
tary. Throughout  this  festival  throngs  frequent  the  subterranean 
chapel,  fortnecl  In  1820  around  the  tomb  ot.  St  Francis ,  after 
tbe  discovery  of  his  remains  and  their  reinterment  in  a  sarro- 
phagarset  Within  the  solid  rock,  now  enclosed  in  a  quadrate 
adicola  of  fine  marbles,  seen  (  as  Well  as  the  original  mass  of 
ragged  stone )  through  open  iron-work,  above  an  altar  of  vertfan- 
tieo|,  Oriental  alabaster,  and  other  precious  stones— numerous 
pendant  lataps  diffusing  a  soft  twilight  around.  It  might  be  de- 
aidered  that  a  design  accordant  with  the  architecture  above, 
had  been  chosen  for  this  subterranean ,  an  octagon ,  with  low 
arches,  supported  by  massive  columns  of  white  veined  marble, 
lh*  order  ©otic  ,  after  the  Pcestan  ( therefore  most  primitive) 
type;  the  waits  of  scagliola  imitating  red  and  green  marble,  the 
vaelt  and  other  oxtails  coloured  and  gilt  profusely.  Ortginally  the 
whefo  surface  was wftite,  and  perhaps  moire  solemn  in  that 
simplicity  ?  hat  a  Superior  of  this  Con veut  determined  on  ap- 
prtprWiog  a  large  sum  to  decorating  it,  as  accomplished.  Around 
lfce{ walls  are  a  aeries  of  reliefs  representing  the  discovery  of  tbe 
retiea,  the  dentation  received  by  Pius  VII.  to  request  his  sanc- 
M  for  the  disinterment,  and  the  proceedings  connected  with 
ihst  event,  by  Gfratafredi ,  the  same  talented  sculptor  who  e*e~ 
md  at  Rome  the  colossal  statues  of  Pius  IX.,  and  Pros  VII. , 
both  in  the  vestibule  first  entered  on  descending  the  staircase 
tfeie  cbapol.  The  rendition  of  the  Assisau  Basilica  must  be  ih- 
tetasttag  to  Christendom,  fbr  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  conse- 
cra(ed  tatweum  :Of  Christian  art  in  its  earlier  development. 
I  regret  te  perceive  that  the  frescoes  of  Cimabue-»the  Old  Test- 
ament History— on  the  walls  of  the  upper  church,  are  little 
Q*te  thafc  shadows,  in  many  of  which  even  the  subject  cannot 
to  dislingolsheoV-though,  happily,  those  on  the  vauR  have  less 
aaffared;  and  still  we  vividly  impressive  the  figures  of  the  four 
bfin  Doctors,  the  colossal  heads  of  ihp  Redeemer,  the  Virgin, 
St.  Francis ,  and  St.  John  in  medallions,  tbe  Archangels,  with  outr 
apread  wings  of  rainbow  hues ,  grand  and  awful  forms  each  stan- 
ding on  a  globe,  to  sustain  those  heads  above.  On  the  lower  com- 
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partmenU  of  the  wall  the  story  of  St.  Francis,  represented  io  a 
numerous  series,  of  the  school  of  Cimabue,  some  attributed  to 
Giotto,  has  many  groops  well  preserved,  though  some  fading.  The 
frescoes  in  the  transepts  by  Giuata  Pisano  { finished  about  1252) 
have  almost  totally  disappeared,  the  only  one  where  subject 
even  is  recognisible  being  the  Crucifixion  of  St  Peter;  and  this 
compartment  is  defaced  by  attars  in  the  most  tawdry  style. 
The  intarsio  of  the  stalls  by  Fra  Domeoico  di  S.  Severino, 
XV.  centuryt  comprises  figures  of  Saints %  Qootocs,  Popes,  and 
two  Kings  (1)  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  the  Founder*  and  St.  Clare, 
surpassing  in  expressiveness  all  I  have  seen  in  this  form  of  art. 
The  colouring  of  the  lancet  windows  is  superb ;  their  tracery 
beautiful ;  and  this  architecture*  altogether,  though  wHh  a  super- 
fluity of  flat  surface,  has  fine  details  in  the  ribbing  of  vaults  and 
clustering  of  columns ;  but  disgracefully  left  in  ruin  ,  part  de- 
stroyed, is  the  finest  of  all,  a  trifortum ,  with  alternately  cusped 
and  round  arches.  Altogether  the  conditions  of  this  upper  church, 
now  rarely  used  for  worship,  are  not  very  creditable  either  te 
its  guardians  or  to  authorities,  who  should  protect  such  an  art- 
enriched  sanctuary—an  invalaable  example  (observes  Fergus- 
son  )  of  the  extent  to  which  polychromatic  decoration  may  be 
suitably  and  nobly  carried,  and  ot  the  foreign  style  and 
ornamentation  transplanted  into  Italy.  In  the  lower  church  the 
greater  number  of  frescoes,  by  renowned  early  masters,  in  late- 
ral chapels  and  transepts,  are  better  preserved — as  the  story  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  by  Boffalmacco;  that  of  St  Martin,  by  Simon 
Memmi;  the  events  of  the  evangelic  history,  by  Tadeo  Gaddj, 
on  the  transept  vaults;  and,  in  the  sacristy,  the  curious  picture, 
on  wood,  said  to  be  the  portrait  of  St  Francis,  executed  from 
memory,  with  four  miracles,  effected  through  contact  of  his  re- 
mains, by  Giunta  Pisano— tall,  stiff,  and  ill-drawn,  the  face  of 
leas  devout  expression  than  that  of  the  other  portrait  at  the 
Angeli  Content;  but  this  possesses  the  value  af  a  religious  relic 
from  being  painted  on  a  part  of  the  table  on  which  the  Saint's 

(4 }  Si.  Louis  aod  Robert  of  Naples,  Franciscan  tertiaries. 
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body  was  laid  before,  interment;  In  thai  sacristy  we  are  shown 
Ibe  veil  of  the  Madonna!  and  a  very  carious  wooden  coffer  in 
which  it  j was  . brought  from  Constantinople  by  a  Prince  Orsini, 
adorned  !wttb  small  ivory  reliefs  of  sacred  subjects,  archaic,  in- 
deed grotesque  in  character.  Perhaps  the  finest  among  all  Giot- 
U>V  performance*  are  those  on  the  vault  over  the  high  altar, 
io  this  church;  the  beatification  of  St.  Francis,  enthroned  amid 
exalting  angels  ;  the  allegory  of  his  espousals  with  Poverty,  under 
(ae nuptial  benediction  of  the  Redeemer;  the  allegory  of  mo- 
nastic ; Obedience,- and  the  glorification  of  Chastity— all  truly 
poems,  in;  conception ;  and  though  execution  scarcely  equals  the 
soMiinily  of  the  idea  ,  still  triumphs  of  genius  vindicating  the 
high  place  .hi:  art j  asserted  for  their  author  (i).  These  frescoes 
are  in  good  presetvation ,  and  lately  the  cleansing  process  has 
brought  them  into  clearer  relief;  but  no  other,  species  of  re* 
storation — no  attempt  at  repainting  is  allowed,  thanks  to  the 
judicious  inhibition  from  the  Camera  Apostolica.  Cavallini's  targe 
fresco,  in  a  transept,  of  the  Crucifixion,  is  interesting  and  hap- 
pily oainjnred:  little  angels  float  in  air  round  the  Saviour's  cross 
with  sorrow  admirably  expressed;  and  a  noticeable  figure  is 
the  Dake  of  Athens  on  horseback  in  rich  robes,  jewelled  cap , 
Hue  boots  ec,  his  head  (like  those  of  the  holy  personages 
*wmd)  with  a  large  gilt  nimbus— here  of  course  the  symbol  of 
Power,  but  strangely  applied  to  honour  that  infamous  tyrant,  for 
*hom  this,  picture  was .  painted  during  bis  brief  domination 
over  Florence,  in  1342.  Rumohr  observes  that  many  paintings 
iQ  these  two  churches ascribed  by  Vasari  to  Cimabue  and  Giunta 
*  Pisa,  cannot  be  more  modern,  (nam  1300,  in  fact  rude  imita- 
tions of  the  ByianUne  style,  which,  from  that  date,  had  begun  to 
*et  aside  and  surpassed. 

The  great  Convent  attached  to  the  Basilica,  supported  against 
the  declivity  on  lofty  arcades  of  two  stories,  has  the  imposing 
ttpect  rather  of  a  fortress  than  a  monastery,  as  seen  from  the 

(*)  A  tradition  narrates  that  Ibe  spirit  of  Dante  visited  him  hi 
Yearns  to  aid  the  conception  or  this  poetic  series  ( see  «  Art  Hints  » 
bTJ.  i.  Jarves. 
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valley  below,  lis  community  has  Id  late  years  averaged  60 , 
among  whom,  when  I  visited  H  in  '88,  were  9§  priests  and  10 
novices.  These  minor  Conventual*,  allowed  by  a  aaodiication  of 
the  role  to  possess  property,  have  lands  and  lams  yielding  an 
income  of  between  7  and  8,000  sbadi  per  annum ,  net  Certainly 
excessive,  considering  the  expense  of  supporting  seen  an  estab- 
lishment and  the  extent  of  their  charities.  Dnring  the  distress 
consequent  on  failures  of  harvest,  a  few  years  ago,  at  least  300 
poor  received  bread,  soon,  and  other  victuals,  three  days  every 
week  at  these  gates—  a  fact  of  which  I  was  assured,  not  by 
one  of  the  community,  bet  by  a  layman  long  resident  in  Assist. 
The  daily  routine  of  services  in  the  lower  Basilica  ,  and  the 
attendance  of  numerous  confessionals,  in  different  languages,  con- 
stitute the  principal  occupation  of  these  fathers ;  and  I  can  bear 
testimony  that ,  not  only  on  great  but  on  the  ordinary,  occasions, 
the  majesty  of  Cfetbolic  ritual  is  here  ever  presented  in  a  man- 
ner suited  to  impress  ;  nothing  hurried,  nothing  lb  careless  or 
undevoul  performance.  The  usual  High  Mass,  Vespers*  and  Be- 
nediction, on  Sunday,  are  accompanied  by  fine  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  free  from  that  operatic  florfcteess,  too  often  distin- 
guishing the  modern  church-music  of  Italy.  A  large  wing  of 
the  Convent  is  appropriated  for  strangers,  but  only  ecclesiastics 
unless  specially  introduced ;  and  the  vast  scale  of  the  holdings 
certainly  would  aflbrd  accommodation  to  a  far  greMe*  number 
than  its  actual  immales.  In  the  great  refectory  200  may  sit  at 
table  V  and  here  is  an  admired  fresco  of  the  Last  Sapper  by 
SoKmei ,  but  far  surpassed  in  religions  and  noble  conception 
by  another  of  the  same  subject,  in  the  smaller  refectory,  tbe 
work  of  Doni.  The  whole  community  rise  tWe  boars  before  the 
sun;  and  two  Masses  are  daily  celebrated  whilst  twilight  stitt 
wraps  in  gloom  that  solemn  architecture.  Impressively  is  tbe 
visitor  appealed  to  by  the  epigraph  near  the  portal  of  their 
lower  church  r  SUte  gradutn,  latere  Viator  ,  nam  eolles  Migimti 
Paradiii—ingredere,  majora  videbis. 

A  beautiful  subterranean  chapel  was  commenced  by  sub- 
scription, about  six  years  ago,  under  the  high  altar  of  the  Gothic 
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el#reh  9  Santa  Cbiara  »,  to  coo  la  in  the  lately  disinterred  relic* 
of  ibaj  Saint ,  foundress  of  the  Franciscan  Nans,  whose  disco- 
very was  an  interesting  ecclesiastical  event,  perhaps  not  much 
knowo  oat  of  Italy.  Testimony  as  to  Die  ptw*  nf  sepulture  otisls 
in  the  bciel  ff  Alexander  IV.,  126Q.  ordering  their  translation 
from  S,  Damiano,  the  GonveaL  inhere  SI.  Clare  died  ,  near  As- 
sist, to  $.  Giorgio,  a  church  and  hospital  occupying  this  site ; 
also  in  the  report  drawn  up  by  a  notary  of  the  consecration  of 
(be  church  dedicated  to,  this  Saint  by  Clement  IV„  in  1266— 
both  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  Convent  adjoining  St.  Cbie- 
ra's  cbfrch^Tke  Bisfcop  of  Assist,  who  had  long  the  idea  of  in- 
slitqliog  a  search  for  these  relics ,  encouraged  try  Cardinal  ]da- 
rim  (resident  at  the  Franciscan  Convent  here  during  late  poli- 
tical Jroohles )»  repaired  to  Rome  Ao  obtain  faculties  from  the 
Pope,  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  latter  fiom  Naples.  After 
excavations  carried  on  with  closed  d«ws  for  eight  days,  was  dia 
covered  in  a  narrow  vaulted  colli  immediately  under  the  altar, 
a  mass  of  hewn  travertine  ,  hound  with  iron »  evidently  the  co- 
vering of  a  tomb*  The  Bishop  then  ordered  a  solemn  triduo , 
ana*  invited  other  dignitaries  to-  attend  at  the  disinterment,  which, 
after  the  liasa  •  de  Spirltu  Sancto  *,  and  a  procession  pinging 
the  t  Veni  Creator  »,  from  another  church,  was  accomplished  in 
presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Spoieto,  the  Bishop  ( now  Cardi- 
nal) of  Perugia »  three  other  prelate*  of  neighbouring  dioceses, 
and  the  Pontile  Commissary  for  Umbria  and  Sabina,  medical 
processors ,  an  archaeologist ,  and  several  engineers.  The  skeleton 
was  found  and  verified  as  that  of  a  female  of  mature  age.  with 
alt  the  hones  perfect ,  laid  la  an  oval  recess  constructed  in  the 
rock*  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  round  the  bead,  not  fewer  than 
eighty  leaves  of  which  could  still  be  counted;  the  stalks  of  a  fra- 
grant herb  still  remaining  in  one  band,  and  many  withered 
leaves  of  wild  thyme,  recognisable  when  examined  by  a  bota- 
nist* strewed  at  the  bottom  of  this  deposit.  The  relics  were  at 
once  transferred  la  a  sarcophagus  of  glass ,  and  after  a  few  days 
look  place  one  of  the  most  memorable  solemnities  ever  witnessed 
is  Assisi— a  precession  through  the  city,  first  to  the  cathedral, 
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thence  to  (be  Franciscan  basilica ,  in  which  was  carried  the  body 
of  St.  Clare,  preceded  by  all  (he  clergy,  ecclesiastical  student? 
and  confraternities,  surrounded  by  the  above-named  prelates, 
the  archbishop,  the  magistracy,  and  followed  by  a  large  company 
of  young  girls  in  white,  bearing  tapers  and  lilies \  other  children, 
dressed  as  angels ,  strewing  flowers  and  fragrant  leaves  along 
the  whole  way.  This  was  on  the  89th  of  September,  1880;  for  many 
years  after  which  date  the  sarcophagus  stood  in  an  inner  chapel , 
only  entered  by  the  nuns,  bat  visible  through  a  grating  from 
the  church,  with  (he  remains  thus  exhumed  after  six  centuries, 
clothed  in  the  habit  of  the  Clarissa  nuns  and  crowned*  with  flowers, 
seen  by  the  light  of  tapers;  on  the  withdrawing  of  a  curtain, 
after  due  application  made.  The  design  for  the  chapel  they  finally 
repose  in  was  prepared  by  a  Canon  of  this  cathedral,  named 
Morichelli,  and  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  with 
two  variations,  one  of  which  was  approved;  the  style  Italian 
Gothic,  a  dodecagon,  divided  by  marble  pilastrcs,  with  cornice 
and  ribbed  vault,  containing  the  original  place  of  sepulture ,  which 
( like  that  of  St.  Francis)  remains  enclosed  within  a  marble-en- 
crusted adicula  divided  by  pilasters ,  a  circular  chapel  formed 
below  with  a  small  altar;  beyond  this*  and  seen  through  open 
iron-work,  a  less  spacious  sepulchral  chamber,  hexagonal,  of 
corresponding  design  and  adornment ,  where  on  a  lofty  pedestal 
reposes  the  sarcophagus  of  gWss  and  silver,  containing  the  relics, 
visible  from  without,  but  only  approachable  for  the  nuns,  who 
have  private  communication  between  this  chamber  and  their 
convent.  The  Canon  IforiokeAi  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me,  whilst 
this  construction  was  in  progress*  abofcit  two  hours  of  bis  lime, 
explaining  every  detail ,  showing  me  the  designs,  the  works  in 
their  then  sta^e,  and  the  deposit  in  the  narrow  cell  which  remain- 
ed untouched,  accessible  by  a  double  staircase  from  each  side  of 
the  chapel  below.  I  regretted  to  learn  that ,  for  want  of  funds, 
these  works  were  then  suspended,  the  ambent  supplied  by  col- 
lections in  different  countries,  together  wrthr  600  seudi  from  the 
private  purse  of  the  Pontiff,  reaching  4,800  scudi,  entirely  exhaus- 
ted in  bringing  the  undertaking  to  (hat  stage,  with  in  the  short 
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period  of  eight  months*  Application  had  been  made  to  his  Ho- 
liness to -allow  the  sale  of  certain  lands  as  means  of  providing 
for  farther  expenses*  There  are  on  an  average  thirty  three  nuns 
m  this  convent,  with  a  few 'young  ladies  for  education. 

The  church,  built,  i253,  by  the  same  architect  as  the  Fran- 
ciscan Basilica ,  (1)  is  only  remarkable  outside  for  its  portal  with 
lions  in  high  relief,  and  the  exquisite  tracery  of  a  wheel  win- 
dow. Oh  the  vault  above  thfe  high  altar  are  frescoes  by  Giotlino, 
St.  Clare,  beside  the  Madonna,  and  other  Virgin  saints,  grouped 
in  pairs,  under  Gothic  eonopiea,  full  of  feeling  and  delicacy. 
The  portrait  of  St.  Glare ,  said  to  have  been  painted  30  years 
after  her  death,  by  Cimabrie ,  with  eight  lateral  pieces  illustra- 
ting her  tftory,  gives  the  idea  of  a  dignified  and  handsome 
middfe-aged  woman.  The  frefiteo  attributed  to  Giotto  represent- 
ing her  funeral,  with  a  grand  solemnity  in  presence  of  Inno- 
cent IV.,  contains  several  fine  bends,  but  is  faded  to  a  degree 
last  threatens  destruction.  I  was  shown  that  Saint's  hair,  long 
flaxen  tresses ,  cut  off  when  she  took  the  veil ,  her  comb  of  box- 
wood, a  skein  of  thread  wound  by  tier,  the  hair  of  St.  Francis, 
coal-black ,  his  breviary  shut  and  sealed ,  and  other  relics  of 
theae  two  sainted  Founders.  At  6.  Damiano,  amidst  the  olive- 
trees  on  the  mountain-side,  we  see  still  preserved  in  its  austere 
olden  character  the  Convent  founded ,  and  presided  over  by  that 
enthusiastic]  woman,  where  all  indicates  poverty  andm  ortiGcation 
^the  spirit  of  the  portionless  religious  fceese  in  the  XIII.  century. 
In  th^dim  little  choir  are  the  rude  oaken  stalls  used  by  the  nuns 
first  established  here;  the  dormitory  where  50  used  to  sleep 
without  division  into  cells,  the  narrow  dark  corridors,  and  Ihe 
refectory  with  low  vault  and  blackened  walls ,  seem  altogether 
like  compartments  of  a  subterranean.  Here  too  are  interesting  , 
and  unquestionable  relies  of  that  Foundress  of  the  mendicant. 
Nons— a  large  open  tabernacle  of  gilt  brais ,  for  the  floly  Sacra- 
"tent ,  presented  to  her  by  Innocent  IV.,  her  Breviary  in  good 

(t)Or  by  FJIippo  da  Gampello,  a  friar,  pupil  of  the  former,  sup- 
Posed  to  have  been,  Iacopo  da  Lapo. 
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calligraphy  with  illuminated  initials  ( but  a*  miniatures  U  <od 
the  ostensorium  of  alabaster,  with  which,  exposing  the  Host,  she 
l>ot  to  flight  the  Saracens  on  their  assault,  no*  at  the  waUs  of 
the  town  (as  often  represented),  hat  at  this  eon  vent's  entrance, 
a  door  high  in  the  front  approached hy movable  stairs,  where  a 
rude  fresco,  on  that  outer  wall,  records  the  celebrated  story. 
We  see  in  this  church  a  Ufe-wie  wooden  Crucifi* ,  wrought  by 
a  Franciscan  named  Innoceaxio  (XVI.  century),  the  head  finished 
by  an  Angel  while  the  artist  slept  I  and  said:  to  have  the  pro- 
perty of  presenting  different  expression  from  three  different 
points  of  view— the  last  stage  of  suffering,  the  de*lh~*g*ny,  and 
the  character  of  death  itself*-*  report  from  the  friar  who  exibits 
it  which  I  foond  te  be  true  ia  a  very  strange,  indeed  impres- 
sive degree.  A  community  of  about  SO  friars  has  succeeded  to  the 
nuns  in  this  Convent,  itself  a  genuine  relic  of  the  past. 

The  great  Church  of  the  Obscfranline  Friars,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  almost  destroyed  by  earthquake  in  l£3i,  and  restor- 
ed by  the  Roman  architect  P»letfi,  1934-40,  at  a  cost  of  iZQfipo 
scudi,  is  utterly  oot  of  keeping  with,  all  ,tbe  Associations  ani 
art-traditions  of  Assisi,  nor  could  bate  been  raised,  on  such  a 
site  ,  under  the  influences  of  a  jasl  fouling  for  sacred  antiqui- 
ty (I).  The  ememUi  of  its  interior  reminds  of  St,  Peter's ,  but 
wants  splendour  to  redeem  from  coldness  and  seculartty.  That 
small  antique  Portiuncuta  Chanel  f  one  of  the  oldest  oratories 
left  unaltered  in  Italy,  stands  quite  inappropriately  in  the  midst 
of  the  vast  showy  modern  fabric  OveT  beck's  picture  of  the  Vi- 
sion of  St.  Francis,  over  its  portal,  is  the  finest  here;  the  only 
others  of  much  interest  are  the  frescoes  by  Lo  Spagna,  seen 
by  taper-light,  figures  of  the  Saint  and  bis  first  companions,  in 
the  small  dark  chapel  on  the  site  of  his  cell  and.  dtealh-bed, 
and  the  St.  Francie  offering  roses  from  the  garden  in  these 
cloisters  te  the  Pope,  by  the  same  artist,  with  one  figure  by 

(4)  The  sum  was  collected  in  different  countries  conformably  to 
Apostolic  Letters  from  Rome,  and  the  new  church  consecrated  by  a 
Cardinal,  4840. 
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Perugjno.  In  a  niche  pver  M»  her©  is  Ike  niosl  affecting 
likeness  of  the  Saini  among  all  those  said  Jo  be  authentic,  a 
painted  iWQQdea  stalue,  the  countenance  copied  from  the  mask  taken 
after  de*4h— ^according  to  the  tradition  that  seems  confirmed  by 
its  individuality  and  .earnest  humility  of  eipression.  Another 
portrait  considered  ^ thence t  but  far  less,  pleasing,  and  unlike 
this  wood  caving ,  is  in  a  chapel  en tered,  off  the  cloister  where 
he  used  to  do  penance,  and  where  are  frescoes  on  his  story, 
worth  consider  ins ,  by  Tibejio  di  Assisi..  Here,  as  at  Loreto  , 
ar*  coa/eaeiooais  for  various  languages ,  and  the  friars  are  a  good 
deal  engaged  |n  preaching. 

It  intoresMoYpBe.  much  to  observe  the  mode  of  life  In  this 
great  Copy  eat,  as  I  wa*  enabled  |o  do  during  a  visit  of  about  24 
boars,  invited  to  remain  by  an  intelligent  Padre  to  whom  I 
brought  a  letter.  Its  average  community  is  of  100 ,  with  a  novi- 
tiate in  which  were, at  this  lime,  eleven  persons;  and  here  is 
kept  up  the  atriclesl  observance  of  the  Rule  so  widely  departed 
from  by  the  Conventual  Franciscans  :  entire  dependance  upon 
alms,  the  office  shortly  after  midnight  in  a  slow  cbanl,  and,  above 
all  things,  charily,  hy  gaily dispensing  of  food  at  the  gates.  Op- 
posite the  front  is  a  foresteria  where  pilgrims  and  paupers,  are 
entertained.;  fcul  it  is  not  usual  for  visitors  to  be  received  here 
indiscriminately  as  in  other  convents.  The  rigour  of  the  Rule 
ioo>ed  only  allows  to  a  layman  a  kind,  of  profile-view  of  life 
within  these  walls.  1  could  not  sit  at  table  with  the  friars ,  but 
in  a  small  room  opening  from  the.  great  vaulted  refectory  was 
hospitably  entertained,  and  enjoyed  tne  company,  of  the  padre, 
rcy  new  acquaintance,  who  not  only  conversed  but  supped  with 
n»e— as  still  severer  Religious  Orders  do  not  permit  towards 
their  guests.  That  refectory,  which  1  had  a  glimpse  of  the  while, 
in  the  dim  lamplight ,  so  like  a  church,  and  the  slow,  deliberate- 
ly chanted  grace  from  numerous  voices,  the  whole  scene  and 
groping,  impressed  as  corresponding  with  ideas  of  the  romance 
of  cloister-life.  I  requested  to  be  called  for  the  office  at  night, 
and  at  12  ij%  was  roused  by  the  harsh  sound  of  wooden  clappers 
^hoipg^  throngh  the.  corridor.  The  church  by  the  soft  light  of 
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lamps 'fating  In  tfie  transepts'  and  befdre  the  Holy  Sacrament , 
seemed  all  sublimed  and  'spiritualised.  A*  taint  gleam  shone 
through  the  dosed  doors  6fthe  Poftfonettla  chapel ,  itlanirnato:! 
all  night,  though  not  to:  be  entered,  raising  ideas  off  he  myste- 
rious, f he  inviolably  sacred.  The  organ  sounded  (  a  fine  instru- 
ment) rolling  waves  Of  melody  through  the  aisles,  as  the  Be- 
vediclus  and  Te  Deum  were  slowly  sung.  During  the  Vrhote  service 
fhe'lay-lirothers  knelt,  apart  from  'the  rest ,  reciting  prayers 
in  under-tone,  before  the  altar  of  the  Eucharist  and  tfatt  closed 
chapel  of  the  Portiurfcula,  gliding  noiselessly  like  ghosts  through 
the  twilight  from  one  holy  place  te  ah  other.  After  this  long 
service  1  retired  To  rest  till  «  o'clock,  the  general  hoar  of  ri- 
sing, though  the' church  is  always  opened- and  the  first  Miss 
commenced  two  hours  before  sunrise.  The  a  to  pie  and  commo- 
dious Convent,  scrupulously  clean  in  every  part  I  saw,  though 
modernised,  contains  some  remnant  of  that  erected  by  St.  Fran- 
cis, and  in  which  he  held  the  first  chapter  of  his  Order,  attend- 
ed by  4000,  who  mostly  lodged  fn  straw  hdts  thrown  op  for 
that  occasion.  Two  hundred  might  weH  reside  in  Ibe  present 
building ;  and  in  its  cells,  fitted  op  with  the  otmost  sfmptteity,  we 
see  what  the  private 'life  df  mendicant Mfriafrs  reMIy  Is.  They 
have  here,  indeed,  a  library  6f  8000  volumes their -  sole  property 
besides  a  garden  ana  the  walls  that  shelter  them.  Yfet,  depen- 
dant as  they  are ,  they  hare  unfailingly  kept  op  the  tradition- 
al charities  of  an  Order  over  the  friend  of  the  Poor,  and  rn 
the  Winter  before  my  visit,  a  season  or  local  disiress,  upwards 
or  8000  used  to  be  fed  at  these  gates  (  none  indeed  refused 
a  meal  on  applying )  In  every  week. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  great  devotional  occasion  of 
S.  Matin  degli  Angeli,  that  brings  thousands  each  year  for  the 
«  perdono,  »  the  plenary  indulgence  attached  to  the  observan- 
ces Of  the  1st  August  in  alt  great  Franciscan  churches,  bot 
especially  sought  by  the  devont  in  Una ,  the  Satofs  borne  and 
original  oratory.  Before  the  admission  of  the  multitude  on  the 
vigil,  the  Pontific  delegate  used  (I  cannot  say  what  the  arrange- 
ment now)  to  attend  at  Vespers  with  a  military  force ,  and  at 
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Ibe  appointed  moment  give  orders  for  lighting  takers  through- 
out the  building  ;  then  parted  aeaonder  its  wide  gales  to  ad- 
nik  itf  rush  absolutely  overwhiciining,  streaming  in  like  a  swol- 
len'flood  ,  with  shoots,  clapping  of  hands ,  and  load  vivas  for 
(he  Madonna ;  such  the  confusion  of  fetdpes*dous  excitement  4tet 
serious  accidents  bare  not  seldom  occurred',  though  tetter  pro- 
vided against  in  late*  years  by  strict  precautions,  and  by  the 
tlirUtoa  of  the  nave  into  two  great  lanes,  with  railing  .along 
the  centre,  one  for  the  injuring ,  the  other  the  for  the  out- 
pouring  torrent,  in  the: majority  these  pilgrims  are  from  Nea- 
politan parte,  bat  many  from  greater  distances ,  tosome{Iwas 
assured)  the  entire  length  of  the  pedestrian  journey,  going  and 
returning,  not  less  than  600  miles.  Persons  in  rank  gentle- 
men have  been  known  to  arrive, In  peasant-disguise,  and  more 
or  teas  sharing  the  same  hardships;  for  the  greater  number 
tan  obtain  «io  other  lodging  than  is  afforded  in  cottages  around, 
in  the  convent-corridors ,  or  under  the  open  porticoes  of  the 
fm$4$ria.  The  tumult  is  too  great  for  devotion  to  appear  at  Oral, 
except  in  the  intense  eagerness  by  wbicn  all  are  animated; 
tat  afterwards  may  be  seen  many  advancing  op  the  nave  on 
their  kneea .  or  literally  crawling  to  kiss  (or  rather  lick)  the 
easement  the  Whole  way,  so  a*  to  leave  long  tracks  of  blood 
from  scarified  tongues !  My  acquaintance ,  the  Padte  here  ,  told 
me  he  had  recognised  in  one  presenting  himself  at  the  conces- 
sional, the  man  (a  NeajiolHan  peasant)  whom  he  had  seen  ihus 
prostrate,  and  leaving  a  blood-mark  from  the  entrance  to  the 
Portioneuta  chapel.  Expecting  a  tale  of  heinous  crime,  he  learnt 
«n  the  contrary  (and  so  far  the  tenor  of  the  confession  could 
be  generally  reported )  that  this  devout  rustic  was  simple-mind- 
ed, inoffensive,  and  urged  to  these  penitential  exercises  by  the 
spontaneous  dictates  of  piety.  No  such  striking  exemplification 
of  the  influences  still  abiding  and  productive,  from  the  personal- 
ity of  St.  Francis,  earn  be  seen  any  where  on  earth,  as  in  this 
enthufitKtto  oenoonrse  for  the  «  Pevdono  ». 

High  among  4be  mountains,  above  Assisi  stands,  embosomed 
in  a  narrow  glen  shaded  by  ilex-woods ,  the  Convent  called 
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Eremo  detie  Cctrctri ,  to  which  St.  Francis  and  his  comrades 
used  to  retire  for  periods  of  unusual .  austerity  and  contempla- 
tion. Its  grand  and  wHdly  isolated  situation  reminds  ofSobiaeo, 
though  here  Nature's  forms  are  less  colossal*  No  road  leads  to  it 
except  a  rugged  .  raounlain-path  ascending  .through  the  forest . 
and  the  modest  low  buildings  on  the  platform  at  the  .brink  of 
the  deep  ravine  resemble  rather  a  cluster  of  cottages,  no  portico 
or  pijlared  cloisters  here  asserting  monastic  dignity,  Arriviog 
with  an  English  ecclesiastical  student,  I  nas  courteously  wait- 
ed,, my  friend's  character  ensuring  such  welcome,  by  &  pious 
friar  who  led  us  into  the  little  vaulted  dim-lit  church,  where 
( however  plain )  all  is  in  keeping  and  on  vulgarised,  it*  only  no 
ticeable  works  of  art  a  Crucifix  painted  on  the  wall  and  a  fresco, 
looking  very  antique,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  before  both 
which  the  friar  set  the  devout  example  of  kneeling  to  repeat  the 
Pater,  Ave,  and  Gloria ,  after  assuring  as  that  Crucifix  had  several 
times  spoken  to  favoured  worshippers— no  doubt  perfectly  true 
in  a  certain  sense.  We  were  then  conducted  up  a  low  staircase 
to  the  ancient  dormitory  ,  one  side  of  which  is  formed,  by  the 
unhewn  rock,  the  Convent's  natural  support;  and  at  the  end  of 
this  half-cavern  chamber,  illumined  by  scarce  a  ray  of.  light, 
we  were  shown  a  large  wooden  Cross ,  the  gift  of.  St.  Bernar- 
dino of  Siena,  placed  against  the  rock.. Outside,  opening  upon 
the  forest ,  is  the  oratory  of  St  Francis,  partly  scooped  out  of  the 
same  rock ,  partly  formed  by  masonry,  with  an  altar  over. which 
hangs  behind  a  veil  the  Saint's  Crucifix,  carved  with  more 
*kill  and  expressiveness  than  might  be  expected  from  its  age. 
A  hollow  under  the  pavement  here  was  ,  we  were  assured,  the 
outlet  by  which  the  Devil  ( no  doubt  in ,  some  shape  of.  impish 
hideousness  such  as  seen  in  fourteenth— century  picture*)  used  to 
escape,  after  his  many  vain  attempts  to  disturb  the  virtue,  or  se- 
renity of  the  holy  man  1  Aroqng  the  ilex-trees  on  these  rapoo 
tain  terraces  are  five  other  cells,  or  caverns,  in  part  hollowed  out 
by  man  to  enlarge  the  naturally-farmed  .chambers  where  4weU 
the  comrades  of.  St.  Francis,  and  other  followers  in.  later  ages, 
sometimes  to  spend  years  in  this  penitential  solitude,   irke^  the 
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Hermits  of  the  Thebaid.  Having  visited  all  these  scenes  of  ascetic 
memories,  we  took  leave,  bat,  as  it  was  already  near  sunset , 
were  invited  to  stay  the  night,  a  hospitality  at  once  accepted, 
and  to  roe  most  acceptable,  because  affording  opportunity  of 
seeing  more  intimately  into  the  aspects  of  cloistral  life  in 
one  mat  singular  example  of  that  phenomenon  presented  by 
mendicant  religions  booses  maintaining  themselves  in  the  wildest 
solitudes  on  the  sole  support  of  alms. 

The  hour  for  evening-worship  in  the  church  soon  arriving, 
the  Rosary  was  recited,  and  sft  the  end  each  friar  prostrated 
to  kiss  the  altar-steps.  We  were  then  summoned ,  much  earlier 
than  customary  in  convents,  for  supper,  to  the  refectory,  like  a 
subterranean  vault ,  low-arched ,  blackened  by  time  or  damp  , 
with  a  few  narrow  windows,  in  the  curve  of  the  ceiling,  that 
served  to  show  immense  thickness  of  walls,  a  single  lin  lamp, 
hong  f(om  that  vault,  the  only  light  but  for  another  placed  on 
the  table  spread  for  us  two  guests.  A  lay-brother  waited ,  and 
eight  friars  sat  at  a  massive  old  board  covered  by  no  table-cloth, 
though  that  luxury  was  provided  for  the  strangers;  and  I  really 
felt  ashamed  of  such  superfluities  in  presence  of  the  religious 
brotherhood  who  dispensed  with,  perhaps  despising  them.  To 
Hie  latter  it  was  a  fast,  toothers  an  abstinence  day ;  and  their 
meal  consisted  of  meagre  soup  with  bread  and  wine,  our*  of 
the  same  viands  with  addition  of  fish ,  and  such  a  bottle  of  wine 
between  as  that  I  thought  two  persons  could  scarcely  have 
finished  U  without  risk  of  offending  against  the  decorum  suited 
W  present  company.  Our  worthy  entertainers  conversed  cheer- 
folly,  the  lay-brother  also  taking  part ,  and  seemed  eager  for 
news;  particularly  for  alt  relating  to  Catholic  interests  in  the 
great  world  which,  though  renounced,  they  did  not  seem  so 
completely  to  have  forgotten  as  no  longer  to  desire  intelligence 
of  its  vicissitudes.  Yet,  altogether,  the  tone  of  their  talk  gave 
the  idea  of  men  contented ,  at  least  perfectly  serene  in  the  state 
chosen.  This  I  have  noticed  in  other  convent-society:  the  more 
absolute  the  abandonment  of  the  world ,  the  more  equable  and 
calmly  cheerful  the  temper  prevailing.  After  a  blessing  from  the 
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Guardian ,  all  retired ,  though  it  was  not  yet.  much  later  than: 
8.  p.  m.  We  were  shown  into  two  room*  in  some: respects  super- 
tor  to  the  celts  we  had  seen;  and  in  my  own:,  I  step*  welt  en 
a  hard  bed  with  clothing  agreeabjy  warm  in  tho  auiomnal  tem- 
perature of  these  heights,  after  listening  a  while  to  the  profeoed 
silence  only  broken  by  the  silvery  voice  of  a  clock  and  the  4is- 
tant  tinkle  of  sheep-bells  from  soma  wanderer  cot  of  the:  fold. 
Long  before  sonrise  I  was  called ;  and  having  to  traverse  a  cor- 
ridor one  aide  of  which  Was  the  unhewn  rock  that  beetled  over 
head ,  the  whole  scene ,  amid  that  stillness  and  darkness  ,  re- 
minded me  of  a  Roman  Catacomb ,  where  it  seemed  that  by  some 
strange  chance  I  must  have  been  passing  the  night.  And  in  the 
little  vaulted  church  that  impression  might  have  still  remained 
with  more  affecting  associations,  whilst  Mass  was >  being  cele- 
brated before  any  other  than  dim  taper-light,  yet  dispelled  the 
gloom;  and  the  holy  bell  sounded  solemn  after  the  priest's  low- 
murmured  prayer,  carrying  the  mind  bank  to  those  times 
when  all  Christian  rites  had  to  be  performed  in  like  sanctua- 
ries, in  the  safely  only  secured  by  sepulchral  retreats. 

At  the  fool  of  the  ravine  below  the  Careepi  winds  a  chan- 
nel, apparently  scooped  ont  by  waters,  bet  new  no  stream  (flowing 
where  Nature  seems,  to.  have  expressly  prepared,  lis  bed.,  This 
aridity  is  accounted  for  by  a  legend  supported «  not  oeiy  en  olden, 
but  modern  and  living  testimenyi  Down  thesw  rocks  nod  poured 
a  torrent,  without  intermission,  till  St.  Erendis  prayed  H  might 
no-  longer  disturb  himself  and  his  brethren  at  their  prayer*  , 
since  which  ils  flow  bad  ceased  for  sis  hundred  year*  *  but  to 
lie  renewed  at  interval*,  for  a  few  hours  or  days,  only  (and 
there  lies  the  marvel )  when  ansae,  great,  disgstefl  isj  imminent , 
as  Ik©  peasants  of  this!  region  unsverseJIy  believe*  and  the  friers 
solemnly  attest  1  I  asked  when  tbei  foreboding;  atreemt  bed:  tost 
issued. from  it*  invisible  channels?  It  bad  done  so  the  year.pre-r 
vieus  shortly  before  the  terrific  earthquake  felt,,  and  mere  or 
less  disastrous,  ih  wo  sheet  Umbria;  and  the  pendltlmata inetnnne 
had  been  in  1842,.  when  it  dashed  foaraietgi  down  the  sleep  for 
precisely  sit  hours,  to  indicate,  the  number  of  years  before  an 
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evcr-memorahte  revolution  !  Such  an  idea  of  Nature's  mysterious 
sympathies,  with  Map ,  bo,  anciently,  and  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted. al/diQiBHwMlMW  ol  society,  fascinates,  and,  sends  the 
mind  wandering  into  fields  of  speculation  not  unpleasing  ,  per- 
haps not  unprofitable — 


A  pupil  in  the  many-chambered  school 
Where  Superstition  weaves  her  airy  dreams. 


In  Assisi  and  its  environs  there  are  seven  Convents  for  males 
and  six  for  females,  in  several  of  which  latter  is  afforded  edu- 
cation to  girls  as  boarders  or  day-scholars.  It  must  be  owned 
with  regret  that  the  Convent-institution  ,  though  here  indeed  a 
source  of  perennial  charities,  has  failed  to  rescue  this  little  city 
from  decay,  to  spread  the  blessings  of  industry  and  progressive 
civilizing  intelligence— benefits  we  soon  perceive  to  be  wanting 
amid  the  picturesque  dilapidation ,  the  general  air  of  inertness 
and  depression  around.  The  whole  place  seems  a  mediaeval  ruin' 
striking  indeed  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  but  with  no 
favourable  report  for  social  interests.  I  called  on  the  venerable 
old  Bishop ,  who  gives  almost  all  his  income  to  the  poor ,  and 
keeps  no  carriage,  inhabiting  the  same  palace  where  St.  Francis 
was  received  and  clothed ,  after  flying  from  home  and  stripping 
himself  of  bis  fine  secular  clothes ,  by  the  predecessor  of  this 
amiable  Prelate,  who  conversed  with  benign  dignity,  spoke  to  me 
of  the  hopeless  poverty,  the  declining  populousness  of  this  place. 
Its  municipality  spends  1000  scudi  per  annum  for  public  educa- 
tion; and  its  Gymnasium  provides  instruction  gratuitously  in  the 
higher  walks,  including  even  the  study  of  law. 

Again  referring  to  the  celebrated  Basilica,  I  observe  that 
Delia  Valle  ( v.  Lettere  Senesi)  argues  to  prove  its  architect  was 
not  the  German  called  Jacopo  by  Vasari ,  ( the  sole  authority  for 
this  statement ) ,  but  Niccold  da  Pisa  ,  the  most  esteemed  Italian 
architect  of  his  time;  and  shows  more  clearly  that  it  arose 
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after  the  labour,  not  of  four  years  ( Vasafi's  report ),  hot  in  the 
incredibly  snort  period  0f  less  than  two,  is  all  the  faithful  had 
been  invited  to  co-operate,  with  alms  or  otherwise ,  by  the  Bull 
of  Gregory  IX.,  immediately  after  the  canonisation  of  St.  Francis 
at  Assisi,  1228. 
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THE  MONASTERIES  OF  FLORENCE 


Of  all  the  Tairest  cities  or  the  earth  ,  ' 

None  is  so  fair  as  Florence 
—says  Rogers;,  and  the  justness  of  that  poetic  dictUto  re- 
commends Hself  more  the  more  one  contemplates  this  ifUract- 
ite  cetitre  of  Italfan  civilization,  oldea  and  modern.'  Its  aspect 
of  antique  majesty  and  modern  refinement,  blended  together  so 
feKcitoasly,  seems  indeed  the  expression  of  Us  Civic  and  natio- 
nal story ;  add  happily  no1  epoch1  has  passed  by  without  ieavfoi; 
its  features  to  enter  into  the  beaiHiftflfy  varied  picture. 

The  benefits  conferred  by  the  Chare*  upon  the  Italy  or  the 
past,  are  now  bot  too  generally  forgotten ;  and  the  license  allowed 
to  the  press,  in  these  provinces,  so  frfcqnently  directing  its 
shafts  against  Rome ,  against  the  assumed  principles  or  charac- 
ter of  the  clergy ,  most  tend  to  ohscore  in  *  the  public  mind  all 
remembrancer  of  what  Catholicism  has  been  to  this  coon  try, 
and  the  degree  in  which  her  spirit  bis  promoted  every  hlghln- 
teres!;  stimulated  every  nobler  capacity.  Afgiments  repeNant  or 
recent  attacks  against  her  niay  be  belt  drawn  hm  simple 
historic  facte;  And  at  this  period  the  associations  and  memories 
attaching  to  sacred  monuments  or  this  classic  region  infest  thetn 
with  more  than  usual  claims  upon  interest.  The  picture  drawa 
of  Florence  itt  the  fourteenth  cehtary,  hy  Villani,  presents 
tki  Moil  of  the  Cathefic  metropeKs ,  whose  life-blood  flbircd 
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from  a  religious  heart,  whose  spirit  of  enterprise,  patriotic,  rest- 
less ,  and  daring ,  was  in  harmony  with  the  Christian  principle 
of  civilization.  The  building  of  temples,  the  assignment  of  earns 
for  sacred  purposes,  the  acts  of  public  beneficence,  meet  us  con- 
stantly, beside  records  of  'commercial  successes  yet  unexampled 
in  Europe.  In  1295,  the  Republic  decreed  the  erection,  and  laid 
the  foundations,  of  the  two  sanctuaries  to  this  day  most  cele- 
brated—the Cathedral  and  Santa  Croce.  Not  only  in  the  highest 
but  humblest  branches  of  industry,  every  labouring  man  con- 
tributed by  his  soldo  to  the  expenses  of  that  metropolitan  church, 
still  one  of  Italy's  most  glorious  fabrics ,  first  opened  for  public 
solemnity  in  1366,  not  long  after  which  ( 1378 )  was  imposed  a 
law,  still  in  force,  that  on  every  will,  bequest,  or  codicil,  should 
be  levied  the  tax  of  20  $oldi  towards  the  cost  of  its  building. 
Florence  then  derived  from  taxation  alone  320,000  gold  florins 
per  annum;  and  neither  the  Ring  of  Naples  nor  that  #f  SicUy, 
nor  even  the  Aragonase  crown  enjoyed  revenues  equal  to  hcirsl 
Her  cloih,  manufacture*  produced  annually  an  average  value 
of  1,200,000  gold  florins,  whilst, more  than  30,000  persons  ucere 
engaged  and  supported  by  thai  industry,  brought  to  its  perfec- 
tion by  the  UwMiti  friar* ,  first  established  here  in  1238.  8er 
veral  hundred  friars,,,  W  raopks,  and  *0Q  nuns,  ipbabited  the 
cloisters  pf  Florenoe(  4tring:  tbia  period  so  well  pwnenrd  to 
ouc  acquaintance  in  the  g^aphi*,  pqgeaal  Villa^i,;^  the  *Uy, 
divided  into  87  parish***  contained  (with  Us  wbur^s)  UQ  cb*rches> 
including  (hose*  of,  &  abbeys^;  22tcoonenJa  pC  frinrai, M  of  nun*. 

The  clergy  -and  monastk,  ofdera  «•  f  Tuacajiy  (now  J#r;  from 
raakjftg,  w*h  <b*  wealtfT**t)  enjoyedj  under  the,,  Me4ksi  a 
high  degwe  el  a3c^d«pce;  an^f  inwr>iy)9#y,  fheir  K^^y  fme 
f tom,  *4I  4a \atim »  nvmy ;  pmvikged,  i  monitories  i  an4  -oonveat* 
had*  among  ortwr  |>rwgatwp8  0  toe  tight;  of  a-.tir^^J^fte  rf«ic~ 
tu*!s  in  jlho,  markets,  befar*  iu>y  other  »urnht*e*s  eeuM  4«*»P* 
l>|u*J  I,  ,o  great,  blow  was  inflicted  on  these.  i^U^ipAft 
ifce  house  of  Lorrfine.  Tfcd>  reform (pC  Peter (.enpold  (t^55HW) 
not  onAy  tapoierf  tiwi&ma <m  the nwftpsion  i*  Ue  clo^ter, 
but,  ^ithdww  Hi  foUgwros  torn  d^nJonee,  tn  4h*f  tgffptak 
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at  Boone ,  and  subjected  them  to  the  bishops  ,  under  obligation 
of  assisting  the  parochial  clergy.  At  (he  beginning  pf  this  reign 
the  regulars  im  Tuscan  convents  numbered  t}020;  before  its 
close  they  weae  reduced  to  4060,  and  their  residences  from  32t 
(o  2t3.  Several  communities  of  Friars  were  abolished,  not 
excepting  the.  Bamabites ,  though  these  deyoled  lbem&lve9  to 
education  ;  and  the  Dominicans  were  prohibited  from  receiving 
any  more  novices,  except  in  the  one  congregation  of  their  Order 
locally  known  as  it  Gavolli  who,  however,  could  no  longer  re- 
ceive subjects  of  ether  states.  The  Celestine  Monks,  Neapoli- 
laas,  were  dissolved  and  sent  back  to  their,  native  place, 
iheir  property  confiscated  to  be  assigned  to  the  Metropolitan 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Florentine  diocese.  In  convents  of  nuns 
•lurries  were  no  longer  to  lie,  exacted  on  admission  to  vows,,  bat 
handed  over  instead  to  the  nearest  hospitals;  and  the  Oblates, 
dedicated  to  Ike  service  of  the  sick ,  were  to  be  received,  without 
any  dowry  eo  taking  the  veil,  No  fewer  than  2390  Confraler- 
"the*  were  snpppressed,  but  others ,  with,  charitable  duties ,  au- 
iboriied.in  their  place,  Pilgrimages,  penitential  flagellations  , 
rights  of  asylum,  public  denunciation  of  offenders . against  the 
c  Paschal  precept  »  (or  Easter-communion)  were  prohibited  *,  the 
MaesnuVs  images  were  no.  more  to  be  adorned  with  rich  vest- 
"wais  (&  check  at  once  to  sopevstitioa  and.  bad  taste) ;  end  ano- 
ibar  abuse,  wisely  swept  away  was  the  Mendicant  class  of  Her- 
nrits,  man  who  neither  worked  nor  could  administer  to  spiritual 
wants,,  catling  themselves,  Franciscan  Terlianes,  but  invested 
with  i*  eecJestotio  character*  living  in  solitary  places  y  wbexe 
<tair  celts  bad  become,  in  some  instances ,  the  ceputed  rendeir 

of  brigands ,  and  whose  numbers  iferoughout  Topcany  were 
f*»d*  in  iW,  to  he.  144.  Aii  this  amphibious  cleg*  the  Leo- 
P°W»ne  laws  obliged,  if  subject*,  to,  work  for  their  bread,;  if 
stoanger^  to  quit  the  country;  if  unfit  for  wonk,  to  desist  from 
btggingand  remain  under  police  control,  (v.  Zobi,  fkori*  citilt 

ToseanaJ  Pron>  this  period  all  church-lapd*  were  submitted 
,0  tasation  auk*,  with  others.  In  180$,  ensued,  to*  suppression,  by 
p'**ch  authority,  of  all  irelgious  Orders  fa  Tuscany,  except  the 
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Observantine  and  Reformed  Minors  of  S.  Francis ,  Capuchins , 
Scolopians,  Crociferi  (or  Hospitalers,  dedioaled  to  the  care  of  the 
sick),  and  those  nuns  whose  special  duly  was  education  or  ser- 
vice of  hospitals.  Pensions,  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  cloister, 
were  assigned  to  members  of  dispersed  communiliei ;  but  the 
mendicant  friars  were  allowed  still  to  apply  for  that  charily  on 
which  they  had  ever  been  dependant. 

AH  records  and  documents  found  at  those  cloisters  struck 
fry  the  edict  of  1808,  are  now  preserved  in  the  magnificent 
archives  of  state ,  reorganized  on  the  bent  system ,  and  render- 
ed accessible  to  students,  within  the  list  Tew  years;  and  in  tins 
institution  ,  that  adds  new  glory  to  Florence ,  are  six  spacious 
rooms  entirely  filled  by  the  archives  of  monasteries  and  con* 
Vents,  together  with  th6  reports  of  the  commissaries  deputed  to 
visit  them  before  suppression.  From  earliest  times  the  Floren- 
tine Republic  ordered  the  preservation  of  its  pontic  acts  ,  and 
passed  laws  In  that  object,  afterwards  renewed  by  Cosimo  I. 
At  least  so  far  back  as  1882 ,  all  political  records  were  consign- 
ed to  the  vast  collection  which  the  Medici  found  extant  on 
their  accession  to  sovereignty;  and  the  additional  archives  rela- 
ting to  the  reigns  and  private  bisfory  of  that  house  now  form 
a  compartment  comprising  10,300  files  of  papers,  and  more 
than  3,000  parchments.  On  the  re-opening  of  the  convents,  after 
French  rule  had  passed  from  Tuscany,  it  was  deemed  best  to  leave 
their  documents  in  a  deposit  where  they  were  so  carefully  ar- 
ranged ;  but  the  regular  clergy  have  ever  since  had  free  access 
to  these  MS.  libraries ,  placed  gratuitously  at  their  disposal,  for 
whatever  consultation  of  contents.  Minute  and  very  curious  de- 
tails respecting  the  internal*  circnmstances  of  Tuscan  cloisters  may 
be  gathered  by  the  student  who  avails  himself  of  the  permission 
to  pursue  inquiries  in  this  unique  storehouse;  and  net  an  article 
of  furniture ,  net  a  vessel  or  vestment  is  omitted  front  the  re- 
port of  their  properties,  etc.,  drawn  up  by  the  vigilant  com- 
missaries. But  far  more  interesting  are  many  sacred  legends,  and 
notices  of  the  lives  of  holy  men,  who  «  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of 
their  way  a,  unknown  to  the  world,  in  those  religions  retreat* 
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la  1816,  all  these  suppressed  Orders  (though  not  wjjtfi  all 
their  churches  and  bouses)  were  restored,  and  stable  property  wqs 
ceosigned  to  then  by  the  State .,  estimated  { without  reckoning 
residences  or  other  buildings)  at  4,123,900  scudi.  The  rnoi»asl£- 
rias  and  cod vents  thus  renewed  were,  at  that  date,  129.  inha- 
bited by  2,  MO  males;  and. 72  inhabited  by  2,254  females,  be- 
sides 1,222  of  the  Oblate  Sisterhoods,  employed  in  female  edu- 
cation ,  at  46  conservatories.  In.  1828 ,  according  to  Bowring's 
report ,  the.  religions  Orders,  in  this  country  received  from  the 
State  190,000  scudi  per,  annum;  the  chapters  and  collegiate 
clergy,  30,000;  the  parish  priests  120,000,  ,  not  including 
30,000  bestowed  annually  on  the  Church  in  royal  largesses. 
In  1738  the  entire  body .  of  seculars  and  regulars,  .  including 
both  sexes,  in  the  cloister,  amounted  to  27,108.  In  1814  their 
number  had  .sunk  to  10,324,  though  within  that  interval,  the 
population  of  Tuscany  had  almost  doubled;  and  in  1849  the  se- 
cular clergy  were  6,857;  the  regulars,.  2,339;  cloistered  females 
(including  the  Ohlates),  3,437;  in  the  cily  of  Florence  .alone, 
623  seculars,  379  regulars,  858  Nuns  and  Oblates.  Florence  was 
not  a  metropolitan  see  till  1420 ,  when  that  rank  was  conferred 
by  Martin  V.,  whilst  here  on  bis  way  from  the  Council  of.  Con- 
stance to  Rome;  but  though  not  wearing  the  arch i episcopal  mitre , 
(be  Florentine  bishops  used  to  be  honoured  with  much  of  sym- 
bolic ceremonial  suited  to  former  times.  On  making  his  first 
entry,  the  new  pastor  was  received  outside  the  gates  by  the 
canons,  wearing  leafy  crowns  on  their  heads,  with  a. richly 
barded  palfrey,  on  which  he  was  seated,  nnder  a  canopy,  and 
thus  escorted  ,  irst  to  the  monastery  of  Benediotine  nuns, 
&/Ker  Maggiore,  there  to  be  lodged  for  twenty  *four  hours.  At 
its  gales  the  palfrey  was  consigned  to  the  Nuns,  but  not  before 
being  stripped  of  its  trappings  *  which  became  a  perquisite  of  the 
Strozzt  family,  end  were  carried,  with  sound 'of  trumpets  and 
honourable  -escort  ,  to  their  palace,  ihere  4o  be  for  .some. days 
exhibited.  In  Hbe  church  of  S.  Pier  Maggiore  look  place  the,  ce- 
remony (continued  tilt  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it,  was  abol- 
ished by  Gregory  Kill)  of  the  espousals  between  the  bishop  and 
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the  Benedictine  abbess ,  allogortc  of  that  spiritual  onion  upon 
which  he  now  entered  with  his  church  and  diocese.  After  bets* 
solemnly  installed  at  the  high -allary  fee  was  conducted  4o  ae- 
ther throne  on  e  raised  tribune  under  a  ctotb*ofvgold  eenopy. 
Beside  him  sat  the  abbess,  an  a  velvetvcovered  chair  ,  from 
which  rising,  she  knelt  to  receive  from  him  a  gold  ring  set  with 
a  diamond  of  sapphire ,  placed  on  her  hand  While  her  nearest 
relative*  ,  or  the  oldest  man  in  the  parish,  supported  it.  The 
bishop  then  received  and  Messed  ber  sisterhood*  and  with  his 
canons  dined  at  the  abbess's  table,  nor  left  till  the  next  day  for 
bis  second  arid  third  installation  at  the  cathedral  and  baptistery. 
Among  canonized  saints  who  have  filled  this  see,  tke  most  con- 
spicuous ,  both  as  a  writer  and  theologian,  St.  Antoninus  (elect- 
el  1416),  was  declared  co-patron  of  this  city  and  archdiocese 
by  Gregory  XVL.,  at  the  request  of  the  Florentine  clergyiand 
people,  in  4841.  These  prelates  have  since  1MB  ranked  a*  oflWo 
sis  princes  of  the  boly  Roman  empire,  a  dignity  first  conferred 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.;  and  since  the  time  of  Leo  X.  have 
worn  at  solemnities  the  pnrple  (or  scarlet)  of  cardinals,  by  pri- 
vilege from  that  pontiff. 

At  the  present  day  the  most  numerous  communities  tn  toe 
Tuscan  convents  are  Franciscan  and  Capuchin,  who,  at  all  their 
rural  houses,  distribute  food  every  day  to  the  poor.  The  Genre nlual 
Friars  at  S.  Croce  number  only  80,  though,  before  the  suppression, 
averaging  100 ;  and  the  Dominicans,  at  S.  Maria  Novella  and 
S.  Marco  (among  the  largest  ancient  cloisters),  average  not  more 
than  27  in  eaefa  convent.  The  Servile*/*  whose  magntfceot 
church,  the  Annunsiata,  is  especially  that  of  the  fashionable 
world  in  Florence,  are  not  much  fewer  lhau 60+*~»till  a  wealth) 
aud  influential  order.  The  Oratorians  are  distinguished  bere,  as 
everywhere  in  Italy,  lor  superior  teal,  for  the  carefulness,  and 
large  attendance  of  their  services.  The  Scelepiao  Fathers  hold 
a  place  as  directors  of  public  education  similar  to  the  Jesuits 
at  Rome,  and  in  two  colleges,  (the  first  opened  iuti630)  afford 
gratuitots  tuition  in  the  elementary  and  highest  walks,  up  to 
patta  literature  and  Greek,  general  physics,  geometry,  astropo- 
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my,  etc  In  ibetr  principal  church  ami  oellege,  S.  Gkmnninu\ 
these  osefol  Farthers!  wo  teeded,  17T5,  to  live  Jesuit*,  neter  restor* 
eder  sanctioned  since  the  suppression  by  Clement  XIV,  in  this 
country  ,  where  they  bid  formerly  ten  colleges,  and  a  revenue  of 
146, 671  lire  per  anMm.  Introduced  into  Florence  by  the  efforts  of 
laeir  general  Laynez,  the  Jesuits  obtained  this  residence  through 
awoar  of  lire  Grand  Duchess  Eleanbra  in  1*57,  and  after  a  few 
yem  rebuilt  S>  Gunmnmno  from  the  designs  of  Amroenn*li,*o 
lhat  the  c  broth,  where  lay  for  a  time  the  body  of  the  murdered 
Duke  Alessandro,  is  no  longer  recognisable.  The  &J*o&  Pie. were 
opened  in  Florence  16*0 ;  and  an  average  of  1400  pupils  fre- 
quent the  two  establishments  of  the  Order  founded  by  St  Jo- 
seph Galaeaazio,  whose  instruction  is  dittoed  into  two  sections; 
for  af  tisane  and  trading  classes,  and  for  these  deitmed  to  other 
professions,  their  «  Senole  letteratle  »  cemniising  a  course  of 
«ix  years.  The  mendicant  friara  ha?e  only  one  convent,  Ognu- 
watf  (inmates  new  64)  within  this  city;  not  two  hospitals  are 
wrred,'  in  epiritoat  otteesj  try  Capuchins  resident  on  their  pre- 
mise*. At  two  others  the  care  of  patients  is  assigned  to  Oblate 
noes  and  Ore  Ministers  of  the  Infirm  (  order  of  St-  Cahimffloe 
<le  Lellie}.  The  Hospitalers  of  SU  Mil  or  God  (Fate^ben-f  rateM) , 
»«r#  a  cooyenMiospilal  for  applying  themselte*  to  similar  works 
of  aetey,  toeefdWg  le*  their  institute.  The  nans  inhabiting  clois- 
ters in  fleraneh  are  Benedictine ,  VallonArosan  *  Aegttstinian , 
Dominican,  Franciscan,  Capuchin,  and  CttrmeMe. 

At  one  extremity  of  the  eldest  bridge  in  Florence  (  Ponte, 
tyk  Grmto)  stands,  overhanging  the  Arno,  a  tittle  chapel  scarce- 
'y  able  to  contain  more  than  twenty  Worshippers  at  a  time  , 
tot  where  every  evening  knlay  be  seen  a  congregation ,  if  but 
iweior  three, ) responding  to  the  prayers  ef  a  priest,  and,  in  the 
tat  days  of  'Holy  Week  *  a  roofeh  larger  assemblage  kneeling 
Mere  a  carved  and  painted »figure  of  the  dead  Redeemer,  round 
•Wen  lie  all  the  instruments  and  objects  associated  With  the 
8lwy  M  His  passion.  Wilh  other  tiny  buildings  that  seem  pe- 
rilously perched  on  its  piers,  that  bridge,  constructed  originally 
W  ia  itself  a  monument  tc  the  medlteval  religion  of  this  city, 
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for  within  its  narrow  Mini  U  stood  sit  oratories,  till  swept  away  by 
the  swelling  river  in  1557;  and  ia  the  fourteenth  centory  three 
convente  occupiedby  hens  called  «  Roroite  del  IVmte  *  (herroitesset 
of  the  bridge),  one  which  community  originated,  in  1S90,  through 
means  of  a  solitary  enthusiast  named  Appettonia,  who  spent  six 
years  alone  Hi  a  narrow  cell  oh  this  spot,  till  joined  by  two  others, 
and  at  last  by  a  sisterhood,  on  whom  was  bestowed  a  larger 
bnilding  (still  on  the  old  bridge),  and  who  unmoored  thirteen  when 
finally  transferred  to  the  spacious  content  provided  for  them, 
1418,  by  ' a  Benedictine  abbot,  to  the  role  of  whose  order  they 
subsequently  conformed.  Thus  arose,  the  celebrated  cloisters  of  the 
Morale  (  or  <  immured  »»*term  juore  appropriate  to  the  forowr 
circumstances  of .  this  sisterhood ),  where  St.  Atitoniwaa  gave  the 
veil  to<fif!y-erx  novices,  and  where,,  thai  holy  man  tells  us,  in 
bis  tfHistorja  Muodi  *  ( referring  .to  the  year  1485 ),  *U  were 
edified  by  the  example  of>  the  noes,  then  more  than  a  hundred, 
supporting  themselves  by  . their  labour  with  assistance  of  alow, 
keeping  up  perpetual  .worship  day  apd  night  in  the  sanctuary,— 
a  model  for  strict  observance  of  cloistral  discipline  in  every  re* 
specL  The  Mexata  monastery  has  yielded  place  to  the  eatensive 
prisons,  sole4*euse  of  delenUc*  in. Florence,  that  sail  perpetuate 
the  name.  Catherine*  de'Mediei  was  placed  there ,  a  ohiid  jof  eight 
years,  under  the  care  oft thosenons. during  the  siege,. but  tobe 
soon  transferred  to,  the  Dominican  con  vend  S-  Catentne  da  Siena, 
that  still  remains  a  memorial  of  Ibe- ascendancy  of  lb  At  fervid 
spirit  whose  utterances; once  renovated  the  religious  lite  of  Flo- 
rence— Savonarola— moved  by  whose  eloquence,  Ridolfi  RoceUai 
took  yowe  at  the  convent  of  St.  Mark,  after  obtaining  conseol 
frpm  bis  wife,  who  herself  followed  the  example  by  joining  the 
Tertjaries  of  St.  Dominic  >  and  in  1500  founded  those  cloisters, 
to  become  horaelf  the  religious  -superior,  eventually  revered  as 
the  Beata  Lucia.  The  existeuoeof  nuns,  in  Florence  i*4 raced  up 
to  the  year  903,  date  of  a  diploma  from  the  bishop,  appointing 
his  own  sister  abbess  of  S.  Andrea,  on  ,4he  old  n^rkel-plaee, 

Rich  as  js  , Florence  in  sacred  antiquities ,  some  merramenU 
of  this  class;  are  now  only.fcnown  by. name,  or#I  if  their  buildings 
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stand,  closed  and  desecrated,  in  Ibe  forlorn  condition  where  they 
have  been  left  since  1808.  Memories  in  which  the  sanctuary  is 
strangely  associated  with  political  interests  attach  to  others  , 
whose  site  alone  can  be  now  identified.  Under  Vasari's  stately 
porticos  for  the  Ufflzj ,  first  shrunk  and  finally  disappeared  the 
primitive  church,  S.  Piero  Scheraggio,  frequently  a  scene  of 
popular  assemblies ,  and  displaying  over  its  portals  the  carroccio 
of  Fiesole ,  —  trophy  of  that  city's  subjection  by  the  Florentines , 
who  besieged  and ,  by  treachery,  took  it  on  its  principal  festival 
(St.  Romulus),  in  1010.  The  curious  reliefs ,  subjects  from  evan- 
gelic history,  then  brought  from  the  Fiesole  cathedral,  where 
they  adorned  the  a-mbones ,  and  placed  hi  S.  Piero ,  have  for- 
tunately been  preserved  on  the  pulpit  of  S.  Leonardo ,  a  small 
church  beyond  the  southern  walls  of  Florence;  they  are  mention- 
ed by  Romohr  as  Greek  works,  valuable  specimens  of  the  XI., 
before  the  revival  of  Italian  art  in  the  twelfth  century.  S.  Salvi 
is  now  only  consecrated  by  the  sublime  Cenacolo  of  Del  Sarto, 
from  which  even  the  fierco  soldiery  shrunk  with  awe  when 
they  entered  to  destroy  that  monastery,  (1029),  thus  protected 
by  its  holy  picture.  Within  another  desecrated  church,  S.  Maria 
sopta  Porta ,  hung  the  bell  of  Florence's  carroccio,  only  rung 
to  announce  war ,  called  Bellifera ,  or  Martinella ;  transferred  , 
when  the  stern  summons  had  to  be  given,  from  its  tower  to  the 
portal*,  and  there  suspended  to  ring  day  and  night  for  a  mouth 
till  that  sacred  car,  tho  palladium  of  the  Mediaeval  republics, 
was  sent  forth  with  banner  and  altar,  drawn  by  scarlet-housed 
oxen ,  into  the  battle-field  (1). 

Though  the  clergy ,  secular  and  regular,  for  the  most  part , 
live  on  very  limited  incomes  in  this  country ,  some  Tuscan 
monasteries  still  possess  great  wealth,  and  the  aggregate  pro- 

(4)  This  bell  in  a  wooden  frame,  placed  on  another  car,  preced- 
de  the  Carroccio,  which  was  kept  in  the  opera  building  attached  to 
the  cathedral ,  and  of  which  the  first  notice  refers  to  the  siege  of  Pi; 
stoia  by  the  Florentines  ,  *»3  ( V.  Prezzolini,  Storia  rdigiosa  del  Po" 
polo  jtormiino). 
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party  of  refigfout  orders  wis  shown ,  within  recti*  years ,  to 
yield  a  taxable  revenue  ef  €8M»*  lire,  whilst  ihai  of  the 
secnta*  cWrgy  was  1,861,702  lire.  (See  Zobi ,  «  Eeoamico-Po)^ 
tfcal  Memoir  od  Tuscany. *)  As  to  the  cambers  meaaiting  cloisters 
in  Flareaoe,  a  report,  a  lew  years  ago,  gave  tae  inmates  of 
seventeen  coavante  for  males  as  482;  those  of  sixteen  for 
females ,  5*8 ;  the  Siatera  of  Charily  and  Capadtina,  being  the 
largest  coibeb  entities  of  ntii»  These  insti  tot  ions  were  disturbed 
akatet  fraaa  sin  first  year  the  boose  of  Lorraine  had  sooeeeded 
to  that  of  Medici.  Even  before  Leopold  L ,  they  were  sebjecled 
to  taxation  by  Francis  11. ,  and  their  property  appraised  for 
official  report.  The  right  of  sancteary  having  been  Abolished  at  the 
same  time  (1*8*)  with  the  Tribsnai  of  Holy  Office,  seen  after  like 
sentence  against  that  of  Nunciature*  end  the  restriction  of  epi- 
scopal tribunals  to  attributtees  peitoly  spiritual,  the  whole  po- 
sition of  the  Csmrca  ie  Tuscany  has  teas  bees  escentiaHy  altered 
from  its  antecedents  before  the  loot  century. 

Among  anomalies  of  the  present  day  is  the  condition  of  many 
reNgicNM  bodice  occupying  eoettpicuouB  premises ,  and  officiating 
m  splendid  temple**  whose  very  existence 4s  threatened,  if  oat 
actually  condemned,  by  the  taws  of  the  Goveraaeent  tfcay  are 
now  under  i  theegfc,  hitherto,  goch  hms  here  net  been  enfonsed, 
net  eves  ptbttsaed  for  applies  ben  in  Tuscany*  One  restraint » 
indeed ,  has  been  already  imposed  that  may  excite  alarm  for  the 
fntnre  of  these  institutions :  all,  whether  possessed  of  property 
or  otherwise ,  are  forbidden  to  open  their  nevieiatBs  to  pesta* 
lants ,  though  those  already  admitted  are  considered  as  betoogteg 
to  the  respective  eommtnittiea,  at  liberty  to  take  two  ,  nor 
interfered  with  in  lie  career  entered  on  trial. 

About  1$  year*  age  a  benevolent  lady  ef  Florence  founded  the 
Franciscan  Nona  called  Slimmaline,  for  the  exclusive  doty  of  tai- 
tion  to  female  children  in  rural  districts.  A  benefactor  purchased 
and  had  repaired  for  their  use  a  church  and  convent  in  the  village 
of  S.  Sahri  (near  this  city),  on  which  were  spent  14,000  eoudi;  and 
this  Order  is  now  attended  over  different  Italian  provinces,  a  um- 
bering-altogether  300,  but  limited  to  not  more  than  seven  4a  each 
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borne.  Their  practice  is  austere,  their  lime  divided  between  de- 
rations and  the  tasks  ef  elementary  teaching  ;  rising  at  midnight 
far  an  Office  of  one  hour,  then  retiring  to  rest  till  5  a.  m ,  and 
living  in  entire  dependanee  en  alms ,  for  which  lw»  sisters  ef 
each  boose  are  daily  on  the  quest.  Their  foundress ,  who  began 
by  taking  several  poor  girls  to  her  home ,  for  education  and 
maintenance ,  is  still  Mviag ,  end  now  superior  of  this  useful 
rettgioas  family,  whose  sisters  may  he  frequently  seen  in  the 
streets ,  but  new  reside  in  cities. 


#0*1*  Oflfoe/o. 

In  sight  from  the  gay  promenade  of  the  Luog'Arno,  rises 
a  gently-swelltng  hill,  crowned  by  a  cypress  grove,  Ha  lower 
Hdge  surmounted  hy  a  long  extent  of  dark  grey  buildings,  the 
ample  and  once  wealthy  abbey  of  fit.  Bartholomew ,  now  in 
picturesque  decline,  a  *ery  picture  of  the  romantic ,  hat  forlorn 
condition  in  wich  many  ancient  monasteries  of  Italy  now  stand, 
teaching  in  religions  dignity,  mournful  in  threatened  decay. 
Ascending  hy  a  steep  road ,  between  pleasant  villas  and  gardens, 
we  arrive  at  an  fron  gate,  leading  into  a  long  avenue*  at 
whose  extremity  rises  the  dusky,  weather-beaten  front  of  What 
resembles  an  aristocratic  manor-house  %  abandoned  to  servants 
<*  formers.  The  high  double-staircase  before  the  greatt  portal , 
the  long  waited  corridors ,  the  shattered  or  built-up  windows, 
(bo  Cloisters ,  with  graceful  arcades  naif  closed  by  masonry,  and 
the  antique,  dimly-lighted  church  ,  —  all  tell  the  same  tale  of 
tonne  and  impoverished  circumstances,  more  affecting  when 
<*ntrnsted  with  the  magnificent  beanty  of  the  scene  commanded 
banco,  the  view  ef  Florence  with  city  and  suburbs  in  nobly 
sweeping  panorama;  the  fair,  luxuriant  Arno  valley,  and  the 
wide  amphiteatre  of  majestic  jnooo tajns  bounding  that  prospect 
*e*n  frojpa  Jhe  saxpstyr  windows,  ^ud  still  more  finely  from  the 
aojacen}  Cypre^groye ,  assuredly  ope  of  Ijbe  Ipveliest  on  earth. 
This  monastery,  enjoying  #o  delicious  a  situation  ,  apd  copmonr 
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ly  called  Monte  Oliveto ,  originated  in  a  lowly  chapel ,  boilt 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  a  pious  confra- 
ternity, for  a  hermit  who  had  chosen  the  spot  (then  probably 
buried  in  primaeval  forests )  for  his  retreat  till  death.  In  1354 , 
the  ground  and  edifice  were  ceded  by  that  same  confraternity  to 
Olivetan  monks,  who,  in  1472,  erected  the  church  and  cloisters 
still  standing.  The  single  nave  and  lofty  groined  vaults  present 
features  of  a  comparatively  early  period ;  but  the  lover  of  art 
will  find  more  attraction  in  the  spacious  sacristy ,  adorned  by 
a  picture,  in  rich  Gothic  frame,  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthron- 
ed amid  four  saints,  ascribed  to  Giotto,  and  a  graceful  little 
statue  of  the  infant  Christ ,  by  ponateilo.  These  cloisters ,  now 
inhabited  by  thirty  fathers  and  lay-brothers ,  and ,  in  part  ( I 
believe ) ,  let  to  a  family  of  labourers ,  contain  no  fewer  than 
700  rooms ,  besides  the  extent  of  lofty  sombre  corridors.  High 
Mass  is  celebrated  on  festivals,  the  Office  chanted  in  choir  at 
night :  but ,  probably,  not  one  day  in  the  year  brings  more  than 
a  few  peasant-worshippers  to  the  religious  services  of  these  re- 
spectable fathers,  whose  order,  once  conspicuous  and  numerous, 
has  now  only  one  wealthy  or  celebrated  foundation,  the  mother- 
establishment  ,  where  they  were  first  instituted  ,  and  have  still 
the  novitiate  for  Tuscany,  20  miles  distant  from  Siena ,  called 
Monte  Oliveto  Maggiore  (I).  Since  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty by  the  French  they  have  never  been  restored  to  affluence 
here;  and  their  church  has  remained  shorn  of  its  pictures;  eren 
its  organ,  included  in  the  same  spoliation,  never  recovered  from 
the  general  seiture  of  ecclesiastic  valuables.  There  is  dignity, 
fascination,  in  the  aspect  and  site  of  this  ancient  edifice;  bat 
the  example  here  presented  of  decadence  in  those  orders  dedicat- 
ed to  the  contemplative  and  studious,  instead  of  the  active 
religious  life,  is  obvious,  and  of  intelligible  significance.  I  am 

(4)  Founded,  as  supposed,  in  4349,  by  the  beato Bernardo  Tolo- 
roei ,  the  spiritual  Father  of  this  Order,  the  church  built  probably  by 
the  Sienese  architects  Agostino  and  AgooH,  and  deemed  so  beautiful 
that  popular  legend  ascribed  it  to  the  work  of  Angels  f 
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assured  thai  the  proportion  io  which  these  at  present  stand  to- 
wards the  more  modern  and  influential  regular  Clergy  in 
Tuscany,  is  at  the  average  of  20  to  100. 


The  Badia. 

Ooe  of  the  most  ancient  Benedictine  establishments  In  Italy 
is  (he  fiadia  of  Florence,  a  gloom^  pile  in  its  present  state,  with 
windows  built-up  ,  and  the  original  features  of  its  Pointed  archi- 
tecture almost  effaced.  Of  its  ancient  structure  much  was  sacri- 
ficed (o  give  place  to  the  stern  old  place  and  prison,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  PodestA ,  erected  immediately  opposite  in  1250.  This 
abbey  was  founded  and  endowed  A.  D.  078,  by  Willa ,  wife  of 
Albert  Marquis  of  Spoleto,  and  mother  to  Hugo,  Marquis  of 
Tuscany,  the  diploma  of  foundation  from  which  lady,  and  two 
others  from  her  son ,  confirming  her  bounties ,  are  still  extant. 
The  most  beautiful  monument  in  its  church  is  that  of  the  same 
Hugo,  whose  body  was  transferred  hither  by  the  monks  in  1481, 
to  be  laid  in  this  mausoleum ,  sculptured  by  Mino  da  Piesole, — 
bis  finest  work ,  in  Vasari's  estimate, —with  the  recumbent  fig- 
are  of  4he  dead  in  ducal  rohes  and  bonnet,  and  a  relief  of  Cha- 
rily holding  a  distaff,  with  two  children ;  an  epitaph  below  giving 
Ihedate  of  Hugo's  decease,  1012,  and  the  record  that  he  founded, 
besides  this  monastery  (properly  to  be  ascribed  to  his  mother) 
six  others  for  the  same  religious  order,  Long  was  the  memory 
of  that  marquis  celebrated  by  an  annual  panegyric  on  St.  Ste-* 
pheh's  Day,  from  one  of  the  alumni  in  a  college  of  noble  youths, 
till  the  suppression  of  the  educational  institute  maintained  here, 
as  still  at  other  great  Benedictine  houses  in  Italy ;  and  besides 
the  honours  of  this  public  accadmia  by  the  monastic  pupils,  the 
Lord  of  Tuscany  has  been  more  effectually  immortalized  in  earth- 
ly renown  by  the  praises  of  Dante  (  Paradiso  f  xvn ).  To  the 
time  that  poet  lived  belongs  a  strange  story  of  violence  and  out- 
rage, associated  with  the  old  octagonal  tower  of  red  brick  and 
■arrow  many-storied  windows  that  rises  conspicuous  above  these 
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Bedodiotitre  deleters.  In  the  year  1307,  a  heavy  tat  being  im- 
posed on  all  religious  orders  *  the  monks  here  refused  Is  submit 
to  it ,  and  shut  their  gates  against  the  agents  of  the  Republic  eeot 
to  enforce  obedience ,  in  punishment  for  which  contumacy  the 
people  were  stimulated,  (one  can  hardly,  at  least ,  suppose  them 
to  have  thus  acted  spontaneously*  unmoved  by  a  single  interest 
of  class  or  nationality)  to  invade  and  pillage  their  abbey,  left  de- 
fenceless against  such  species  of  attack;  and  the  government, 
riot  contented  with  this  democratic  punishment  *  decreed  thai  the 
'  tower  0f  the  Badia  should  be  taken  down  for  the  sake  ef  morti- 
fying its  initiates  1— orders  only  in  part  exeooted,  for  When  re- 
duced to  about  half  its  height ,  the  remainder  of  this  old  canape- 
riiUJ  was  happily  saved,  and  restored,  by  the  bounty  of  Cardi- 
nal Qrsini,  thee  abboi-commeodaior.  The  ancient  discipline 
under  abbots  elected  for  life  continued  hei*e  till  iWt  when  It 
fell  into  disuse,  and  the  abbey  passed  in  comtnendam  to  be  go- 
verned by  superior*  appointed  for  limited  periods  amoug  the 
secular  clergy  ( which  suite  of  things  lasting  for  about  a  centnry, 
brought  eri  the  nlost  disastrous  period  of  desecration  known  it 
the  annals  of  these  cloisters^their  church  no  longer  used  for 
sacred  offices,  and  even  its  claim*  as  oonsecrdted  ground  so 
violated  that  cattle  were  left  to  stable  and  dogs  to  kennel  Within 
its  walla.  1  nb  tegular  community  any  longer  maintained,— 4iH  at 
last  a  zealous  Spaniard,  named  Gobies,  appointed  t>ttor  (Aider 
the  titular  abbot  at  a  distance  *  feet  about  the  task  of  restoration 
With  bold  and  holy  ardour;  rebuilt  the  monastery  and  the  church* 
front ,  Summoned  a  new  community  from  other  houses  of  the 
order,  revived,  end  exemplified  in  his  person*  the  primitive  disoi- 
pliiie, and  was  eventually  appointed  4bbot,  to  put  a  term  to  the 
discredited  system"  of  benefices  (n  tommendam;  finally  ( in  farther 
reward  for  hie  merits  from  the  Hoty*See)  chosen  Tor  the  deli  oale  ' 
office  of  Visitor  and  Reformer  to  all  the  Benedictine  monasteries 
In  Tufecaby*  Sueh  the  self-reviving  virtues  and  latent  energies 
stltt  found,  after  a  long  night  of  gloom  and  depression,  in  this 
ancient  system!  Among  the  monastic  records,  now  transferred 
to  the  pnblic  archives  of  stale,  are  preserved,  in  alphabetical 
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eider,  documents  that  extend  Ike  notices  of  this  abbey  over  nine 
centuries,  earned  down  to  a  dale  shortly  before  the  suppression 
in  1808 ,  previously  to  which  iU  property  oomprised  a  large 
Btinber  of  Tarns  and  fields,  mills,  houses,  shops,  in  Florence  and 
ber  environs.  Among  the  relies  in  the  church  some  are  suppos- 
ed (he  identical  objects  bequeathed  by  Boccaccio  on  his  death-bed 
to  (he  Jeronymites,  who  had  special  claims  en  his  gratitude,  at  a 
monastery  afterwards  ceded  by  Eugenius  IV.  to  the  Florentine 
Benedictines.  Some  choir-books,  written  and  illuminated  on 
parchment  by  the  industrious  monks  of  old ,  are  still  to  be 
seen ,  and  still  used ,  containing  exquisite  specimens  of  miniature 
sad  arabesque  in  this  province  of  art  so  magnificently  exemplifi- 
ed by  the  treasures  in  Italian  cloisters  and  libraries :  indeed  the 
Vatican  itself  possesses  few  illuminated  volumes  superior  to  the 
meat  ootable  of  these— an  immense  Psalter,  in  iron-bound 
boards  t  with  illustrations  from  the  history  of  Meses  and  David, 
sod  the  New  Testament ;  but  I  was  grieved  to  hear  that  some 
shameless  virtuoso  had  actually  stolen  leaves  from  this  Inestima- 
ble book ,  cutting  them  out ,  probably  with  a  penknife ,  after 
furtively  entering  the  choir  from  the  chnroh !  One  might  pass 
eanoticed  the  outer  and  more  modern  cloister;  but  the  inner  , 
more  curious  and  antique,  with  double  portico  of  widely-spann- 
ing arches ,  impresses  by  graceful  dignity  and   by  its  inter- 
esting series  of  frescoes  on  the  story  of  Saint  Benedict  (one  by 
Bronsino) ,  treated  from  the  point  of  view  supplied  by  olden 
legends,  picturesque  and  marvellous ,  bntfar  surpassed  in  artistic 
value  by  the  expressive  figure  of  the  Saint  enjoining  silence , 
one  inger  laid  across  the-  tips ,  on  the  wall  at  the  extremity  of 
sn  arcade  ,-~a  work  by  Angelica  da  Fiesole ,  little  known ,  never 
(I  habere)  engraved,  though',  indeed,  worthy  of  that  saintly 
artist's  name.  At  this  Badia  the  old  form  of  government  in  stilt 
maintained  under  a  mitred  abbot  elected  for  life ,  who  has  now 
under  hie  authority  a  community  of  seventeen  persons ,  three 
being  novices ,  permitted  ( under  existing  laws)  to  make  profes- 
sion with  final  vews ,  though  no  ethers  can  be  reeeived  from 
henceforth ,  unless  { which  Heaven  grant )  the  hearts  of  rulers 
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be  moved  (o  modify  edicts  so  sternly  interfering  with  the  liberties 
of  religious  life.  The  college  for  lay  students  long  since  ceased 
to  exist  here.  Not  among  the  most  frequented ,  or  noted  for 
brilliant  solemnities,  the  chorch  has  little  of  its  primitive  charac- 
ter ;  but ,  even  modernized  as  we  see  it ,  there  is  a  venerable 
gravity  and  gloom  that  inspire  devotion  when  one  enters  this 
usually  silent  and  majestic  building. 


The  Angioli  Monastery. 

One  might  pass  by  a  singular  octagonal  ruin  at  the  juncture 
of  two  streets  in  this  city  without  apprehending  any  purpose  in 
its   unintelligible  structure— the  unfinished  temple,  designed 
and  carried  to  the  stale  in  which  we  see  it ,  by  Brunelleschi , 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  with  idea  of  imitating  in  plan 
and  scale  the  Florentine  baptistery ,  and  intended  for  the 
Gamaldolese  monks,  a  fund  left  to  whom  was  thus  appropriat- 
ed, on  suggestion  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  that  order, 
the  beato  Ambrogib  Traversari.  These  ruins  of  the  incomplete 
are  entered  from  the  gardens  of  an  ancient  monastery,  belong- 
ing to  that  branch  of  Caraaldolese  who  do  not  observe  the  ere- 
mite, but  the  conventual  cenobitelife,  a  once-renowned  establish" 
ment,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  with  pomp  by  the  Gonfa- 
loniere,  amidst  the  assembled  magistrates  of  the  Republic, 
in  1295,  and  which  was  governed  till  the  fourteenth  century 
by  priors  appointed  and  sent  hither  from  Gamaldoli ,  the  central 
sanctuary  of  this  order.  From  that  period,  however,  till  the 
present,  the  superiors  of  this  monastery  have  been  elected  by 
its  own  community ;  and  about  the  same  date  commenced  the 
epoch  of  its  highest  prosperity,  enriched  by  many  donations  from 
patrician  families ,  one  ef  which  sufficed  for  building  another 
monastery  outside  the  city^gate,  S.  Benedetto,  destroyed  at  the 
same  time  with  many  other  buildings,  before  the  siege  in  1529. 
Such  was  the  confidence  entertained  for  these  religious  and  for 
the  inviolablity  of  their  demesne,  that  several  of  the  wealthiest 
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nobles  deposited  treasures  here  at  the  lime  of  the  panic  excited 
by  the  first  symptoms  of  that  agitation  which  resulted  in  the 
assault  of  the  proletaires  against  the  higher  classes,  known  as  the 
insurrection  of  the  «  Ciompi  »  (1378) ;  bat  in  the  outrages 
ensuing,  this  consecrated  ground  was  no  more  respected  than 
any  other  by  the  mob ,  numbering ,  it  is  said  ,  10,000 ,  who 
broke  into  church  and  cloisters,  and  carried  away  ready  money 
to  the  amount  of  20,000  gold  florins — only  a  portion  of  the  deposit 
placed  here ,  the  rest  being  saved  thanks  To  the  gallant  defence  of 
the  sacristy  by  two  individuals  without  other  assistance — on6  a 
member  of  the  Medici  family.  Five  monks  lost  their  lives  in 
that  tomolt;  and  an  accident  only— (he  sudden  extinguishing 
of  a  lamp  (considered  miraculous) — prevented  the  conflagration 
of  the  monastery,  on  which/it  seems,  the  assailants  were 
determined.  In  the  fifteenth  century  these  cloisters  became '  a 
renowned  centre  of  learning  and  art,  mainly  through  the 
influences  of  the  Bealo  Ambrogio,  who  took  vows,  and  spent 
thirty-three  years  within  these  walls,  till  the  date  of  his  election 
(1433)  to  the  office  of  Prior-General  over  his  order  (1).  Zealand 
piety  were  united  with  high  intellectual  attainments  in  that 
Padre ,  the  reformer  (or  rather  restorer)  of  this  ancient  religious 
institution,  and  one  principal  agent  in  the  revival  of  literature , 
in  the  introduction  of  Greek  letters  and  learning,  tbat  now  began 
to  kindle  a  new  light  on  the  intellectual  horizon  of  Italy.  He  it 
was  who  suggested  loCosimo  de" Medici  the  foundation  of  a  library 
for  public  benefit,  as  afterwards  effected  by  that  Maecenas,  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Mark.  And  to  satisfy  the  general  eagerness 
to  consult,  or  listen  to  such  a  man ,  the  Abbot  of  the  Angioli 
sanctioned  the  opening  of  an  academy  ,  presided  by  Ambrogio , 
in  these  cloisters ,  for  cultivating  Greek  and  Latin  literature. 
All  the  Florentine  celebrities  of  the  day ,  especially  the  above- 

(4)  See  his  life  in  the  valuable  «  Memoirs  of  Italian  Celebrities  in 
the  Fifteenth  Century  » ,  by  Vespasiano  di  Bisticci ;  first  edited  by 
Cardinal  Mai,  and  recently  published  in  a  well  compiled  edition  at 
Florence. 
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named  Co6imo ,  became  assiduous  assistants  at  these  assemblies; 
and  oat  of  the  then  nnrivaUed  collection  of  books  formed  by  the 
•  latter,— which  he  a  Bed  to  leave,  whenever  he  absented  himself 
from  Florence,  in  keeping  of  these  fathers— eeveral  were  trans- 
lated from  Greek  into  Latin ,  many  copied ,  by  the  hand  of  the 
indefatigable  Ambrogio  ,  as  the  entire  works  of  SL  Alhauasius, 
various  books  of  Lacta alius  and  Li  vy— manuscript  treasures , 
some  of  which  are  still  preserved.  Under  his  encooragemeol 
flourished ,  in  these  cells ,  the  art  of  miniature-painting ,  then 
inseparably  united  with  calligraphy;  and  three  monks  of  the 
Angioli,  Lorenzo,  Silvestro,  and  Jacopo,  gained  renown  that 
still  survives,  attested  by  examples  of  their  abilities.  Till  1831  was 
maintained  here  a  college  for  secolar  education,  frequented  by 
the  sons  of  patrician  families.  But  great  indeed  the  change  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  Angioli  cloisters!  Tradition  stales  that 
at  one  period  they  contained  100  in  community ,  by  no  means 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  their  stately  well-built  premises,  wilh 
three  quadrangles  surrounded  by  graceful  porticos;  but  their 
inmates  are  now  reduced  to  thirty-three ,  three  being  novices , 
the  last  ( according  to  law )  admissible  or  ammilred.  Before  Ibe 
reign  of  Peter  Leopold  their  revenues  were  10,000  scudi  per 
annum,  from  estates  that  comprised  sixty  farms— oow  diminish- 
ed to  only  seven  farms,  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  to  an  income 
of  2,000  scudi ,  derived  from  the  property  left. 

After  reading  its  history,  I  visited  this  once-noted  monastic 
centre  with  interest ,  and  a  sense  of  pain  at  the  evidently  (alien 
condition  in  which  we  see  its  glories  declined,— its  vast  premises 
in  the  greater  part  incorporated  with  a  hospital ,  and  one  suit 
of  rooms,  over  the  whole  reach  of  a  portico,  applied  to  the  par- 
roses  of  weaving ,  the  looms  for  which  appear  at  every  window. 
Only  one  quadrangle  and  a  sweep  of  buildings  (sufficient,  in- 
deed ,  for  the  diminished  community) ,  is  now  left  to  the  qoiel 
occupation  of  the  monks.  Some  old  frescoes ,  till  recently  hidden 
under  whitewash ,  adorn  the  walls  of  spacious  vaulted  corridors. 
In  an  immense  refectory  ( no  longer  used  as  such ,  but  as  wine- 
cellar  and  store-room )  is  a  beautiful ,  but  much  injured  frej*e* 
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ef  the  Last  Supper,  by  Dominico  Ghirlandaio ,  never  yei  (  that 
1  am  aware )  copied  or  engraved ,  tbongh  tall  of  feeling  and 
admirable  individuality;  and  in  one  cloister  an  expressive  bust  of 
the  Beato  Ambrogio,  by  Caccini ;  but ,  as  a  work  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  of  coarse  less  interesting  than  the  wnlemporary 
portrait  of  that  extraordinary] man,  painted  in  distemper  on  panel, 
by  Pra  Lorento ,  now  in  the  cell  of  the  Padre  Lector,— the  head 
intellectual ,  characterised  by  firmness,  and  a  glance  foil  of  calm 
penetration*  Entering  an  immense  vaulted  room ,  like  a  church, 
I  learnt  with  surprise  that  this  was  the  once  well-stored  library, 
no  longer  exhibiting  either  shelves  or  books ,  but  filled  with 
chests*  furniture  Out  of  use,  and  old  lumber,  in  which  category 
might  be  placed  several  indifferent  copies  from  well-known 
pictures,  and  (though  of  relative  value )  casts  from  antique  sta- 
tues. Jk  faded  fresco  over  the  doorway  represents  the  Council  of 
Florence,  allegoMtally  treated  *  the  Greek  Church  figuring  as  a 
matron  *  led  to  the  throne  of  Pone  Eugenius  IV.  by  the  Beato 
Ambrogio ,  himself  a  chief  actor  and  auxiliary  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  eastern  and  western  prelates  at  those  sessions. 

Here  ♦  sealed  at  a  table  in  converse  with  a  young  cleric,  I 
found  a  tall ,  robust  person ,  whom ,  but  for  his  white  monastic 
habit ,  I  might  have  taken  for  a  substantial  farmer ;  but ,  spile 
of  a  stentorian  voice  and  rather  bluff  manners,  bis  address  and 
Jangbage  soon  convinced  me  that  neither  intelligence  nor  cour- 
tesy were,  by  any  means,  wanting.  This  was  no  ether  than  the 
father  abbot,  who,  holding  office  for  life,  officiates  pontifically 
on  high  occasions  in  the  Camaldolese  church.  In  the  most  obli- 
ging manner  he  gave  me  all  information ,  and  showed  me  al* 
yet  spared  try  spoliation  *  that  remains  of  the  objects  I  inqui- 
red about.  To  my  questions  respecting  the  illuminated  MS. 
codes,  for  which  this  house  was  once  noted,  he  answered  that 
all  had  been  taken  aWay ;  some  had  disappeared  ,  but  others 
[happily  the  most  valuable}  still  remained  in  the  Laurentian  libra- 
ry {1)*  The  only  artistic  relio  left  in  UU$  now  dismantled  library, 

<♦)  My  inquiry  at  to  autographs  of  the  Beato  Ambrogio  in  the 
Laurentian  Library  was  answered  in  the  negative  i  such  are  not  known  / 
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i*  in  a  strange  and  startling  form—the  two  embalmed  right 
hands ,  with  the  wrists ,  of  Silvestro  and  Jacopo ,  Camaldolese 
miniature-painters  (fifteenth  centnry),  which  the  reverend  father 
took  oat  of  the  coffer  they  are  kept  in,  and  allowed  me  to  exa- 
mine closely ;  hard ,  leathery  in  colour  and  texture ,  yet  delicate 
in  form  as  might  be  the  hands  of  a  high-born  lady,  therefore 
interesting  to  art-biograohy.  He  spoke  of  the  classical  college 
once  directed  by  his  brotherhood ;  particularly  of  one  among 
their  pupils  whom  he  well  remembered  at  that  early  stage  of  a 
career,  since  become  conspicuous  in  Italian  politics— Bettino  Ri- 
casoli;  and  I  was  glad  to  receive  testimony  oo  the  whole  fa- 
vourable, from  such  an  impartial  witness ,  to  the  character  of 
this  slalesmann— sincere  (as  the  father  abbot  believed)  in  his 
religious  profession — even  if  he  may  at  times  have  been  lax  in 
observance ,  or  appeared  politically  hostile  towards  the  Church. 

As  to  the  circumstances  of  this  monastery,  he  assured  me 
that  if  the  Piedmontese  law  were  enforced  here  ,  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  reduced  property  would  not  cover  the  expenses  of 
support  guaranteed  to  each  member  of  communities  so  visited 
by  the  very  terms  of  that  law;  and  would  be  a  financial 
error,  to  say  nothing  of  its  intrinsic  injustice.  I  made  ac- 
quaintance also  with  the  father  Prior  and  father  Lector,  both 
courteous,  and  ready  to  show  attention  to  a  visitor  presenting 
himself  (as  I  did)  without  introduction.  The  former,  a  good-ha* 
moured,  talkative  old  gentleman,  showed  me  a  collection  of 
sacred  pictures  and  engravings  he  had  made  for  the  walls  of  his 

to  exist  there ;  bat  at  the  Riccardi  Library  is  a  volume  in  his  beauti- 
fully clear  writing ,  his  own  translation  from  the  Greek  into  Latio  : 
Liber  de  Paradisoet  Vitm  Sanctorum  Patrum  ex  Egipto,  with  illumina- 
tions ,  floral  and  arabesque ,  by  an  unknown  artist.  A  choir-book  at 
the  former  Library  contains  miniatures  by  «  Lorenzo  il  Monaco  » 
(dale  4440)  of  great  beauty  and  vividness,  particularly  one  representing 
a  procession  of  the  Host  through  a  street,  with  numerous  attendants 
following  the  Bishop  who  carries  the  ostensorium  under  a  canopy  paint- 
ed with  figures  of  Saints ,  a  landscape  seen  beyond ,  and  at  the  angles 
of  the  illuminated  border  around,  the  four  Latin  Doctors;  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lower  part ,  St.  George  and  (he  Dragon. 
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two  cells,  (hat  open  on  a  pleasant  garden,  where  the  cathe- 
dral dome ,  rising  nobly  from  the  midst  of  a  sylvan  foreground  , 
alone  reminds  of  the  city's  proximity.  From  this  garden  I  entered 
the  unfinished  octagon  of  Brunei  legends  temple ,  a  melancholy 
spot,  overgrown  by  gadding  plants,  shaded  by  a  luxuriant  fig- 
tree,  with  a  few  straggling  vines  trained  over  the  area  of  ruin, 
where  one  might  totally  forget  the  crowded  streets  so  near. 

S.  Trinita. 

The  Vallombrosans ,  who  have  derived  their  name  from  a 
Tuscany  sanctuary  of  world-wide  renown,  since  sung  of  by  Mil- 
Ion  and  Ariosto ,  have  now,  of  eight  monasteries  once  their  own 
in  Florence  and  its  environs,  but  one  in  their  possession,  Santa 
Trinita ,  whose  facade,  built  by  Buontalenti  (1593),  little  indicates 
Ihe  antiquity  of  a  foundation  existing  for  about  800  years  (1). 
That  primitive  church ,  rebnilt  in  1250  by  Nicola  Pisano ,  was 
reduced,  1383,  to  nearly  the  forms  still  retained,  with  features  of 
the  Italian-Gothic  and  a  character  noble  in  simplicity,  but  that 
four,  instead  of,  as  now,  only  two  aisles,  with  lateral  chapels, 
then  ran  parallel  to  its  nave.  Shortly  after  was  built  the  belfry 
lower,  a  singular  architectural  achievement ,  resting  on  the 
church  below  without  any  foundations  properly  its  own  ! 

Towards  the  end  of  the  XIV.  century  the  Republic  decreed  (bat 
annually,  on  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  all  the  magistrates 
should  be  in  attendance  here  to  make  offerings  at  Mass.  The 
mitred  abbots  of  these  cloisters ,  first  authoriied  to  use  pontific 
vestments  by  Martin  V.,  in  1420,  continued  to  hold  office  for 
Kfe  from  1146  till  1497 ,  since  which  period  their  election  has 
been  for  a  limited  number  of  years.  In  1584  the  monastery  was 
rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  Buontalenti  ( then  favourite  architect 
of  the  Medici ) ,  with  its  cloister  surrounded  by  Doric  porticos* 
and  a  great  dormitory  partitioned  into  sixty  cells ,  a  fine  example 

(?)  The  first  record  of  it  belongs  to  the  year  4094. 
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of  ilf  style  and  period,  all  in  good  keeping;  yet  low  nearly 
does  it  seem  deserted  when  the  actual  number  of  its  inmates*- 
ten  fathers ,  fear  novices ,  aid  e  few  ley~brs4fcers*t»fce  eompar- 
ed  with  the  extent  of  these  venerable  buildings  (  Hew  eeoe , 
according  te  the  terms  of  laws  in  force ,  matt  total  desolation , 
at  least  in  regard  to  the  monastic  community,  eaeae ! 

AH  visitors  capable  of  appreciating  art  have  looked  with 
delight  on  Ghirlandaio's  admirable  frescoes,  that  so  dramatically 
illustrate  the  story  of  St.  Francis,  in  a  Chapel  of  this  fine  old 
church.  Not  many,  perhaps ,  have  attended  the  celebrations 
associated  with  the  story  of  its  origin.  The  festival  of  St.  John 
GusJberto ,  when  the  abbot  officiates  pontiieeNy,  ie  here  kept 
with  dignified  bat  quiet  eotemnfty— oe  operatic  mute,  so 
tawdry  decorations.  And  we  are  reminded  of  the  etorjr  of  the 
miraculous  crucifix  that  bowed  its  head  to  the  rapt  gaze  of  &at 
sainted  founder  after  he  had  forgifen  his  brother's  murderer, 
by  another  service  peculiar  te  this  church.  Why  eretfcf  ohserv* 
ances  of  one  day  different  here  front  those  of  every  other  teoepte 
in  the  Cathcho  world  ?  was  a  question  laterally  recurring  te 
me  wfcen ,  entering  the  Sta.  Triatta  on  the  evening  of  Goad 
Friday,  I  was  struck  by  the  totat  contrast  to  the  *wM  rites 
elsewhere  distinguishing  this  anniversary ;  in  the  splendent 
and  pomp,  the  exulting  expression  ef  the  cet emeaial  heret-tbe 
rich  music ,  the  brilliant  lights ,  the  profusion  of  fairest  flowers 
and  clouds  of  incense  in  the  sanctuary— more  iraoneseive  in  the 
darkness  of  that  evening  hour,  and  amidst  lb*  interest  rneni test- 
ed by  a  multitude  of  worshippers.  8oeti  ace  the  ebservanoes  in 
honour  of  the  most  poised  object,  at  once  a  wife  and  work  of  art, 
among  sacred  treasures  here ,  exposed  only  en  this  occasion,— < 
that  same  erucfwx  before  which  knelt  the  founder  of  the  Val- 
lombrosan  monks,  the  hour  he  dedicated  fctafcelf  to  religion  and 
the  cloister ,  and  of  which  the  ancient  brevhwy  ef  *ht*  order 
says ,  in  the  hymn  for  his  day— 

«  Cui  Crux  non  renuit 

Chriati  ae  Hectare  totum ,  etc  ». 
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From  the  new  deserted  Abbey  of  8.  Mieialo ,  en  the  height 
above  Florence,. hi  whose  thereh  that  miracle  and  that  self- 
dedieation  took  place,  was  removed  to  Sfta.  Trinita,  in  1671  y 
the  revered  image— .not,  in  feci,  a  carved  igtfre,  but  a  painting 
oa  canvas  stretched  open  a  wooden  cross ,  the  head  of  the  Cru- 
cified crowned  by  a  gilt  diadem  containing  tha  word  a  Lux  » 
inscribed  on  if.  That  occasion  was  attended  by  ail  the  olden 
magnificence  with  which  Florence,  alike  under  the  BepebUo 
and  the  Medici ,  loved  to  invest  her  local  sanctities.  On  a  gor- 
geous car,  overshadowed  by  a  canopy  which  eight  senators 
sopperted ,  <be  whole  designed  by  the  sculptor  Taeca  ( pupil 
of  Giovanni  di  Bologna)  was  borne  the  crucifix ,  attended  by 
patricians  and  all  the  monastic  bodies  of  the  city,  and  followed 
by  2000  torch-bearers,  thus  passing  at  night  through  illuminated 
streets  to  this  church ,  where  .a  eptotidtd  decoration  bad  been 
prepared  from  the  design  of  the  same  artist. 

We  might  go  back  %» earlier  agea  for  mere  sublime  instances 
of  (he  dominion  exercised  by  devotional  sealing  on  die  minds  of 
these  citizen*,  in  connection  with  the  church  we  are  considering. 

fhe  year  fSftt  a  fierce  conflict  feeiveen  Gael? he  and  Gfcibel- 
imes  ( then  at  their  height  of  animosity  )  awoke  the  echoes , 
and  had  begun  to  statu  with  Mood  the  etasia  i*  front ;  those 
opponents ,  at  last  forgetting  aU  regard  for  sacredeeaa  of  place , 
rashed  WHh  tomoH  iwlo  the  church ,  which  would  soon  have 
been  desecrated;  meed  wai  about  te  be  shed  in  the  very  sanc- 
tuary, and  whilst  a  priest  was  celebrating,  but  for  the  pre- 
sence of  nrrnd  of  that  minister,  who  left  the  altar  and  his  Mass, 
to  pass  down  the  nave  with  the  Host  just  consecrated  in  his 
bands,  dividing  the  ranks  of  those  armed  foes,  till,  all  giving 
way  before  him ,  awe-struck  at  (hat  presence ,  their  better  na- 
twe  finally  triumphed  :  they  knelt  to  adore,  and  rose  to  embrace, 
(brewing  down  their  weapon* ,  aud  swearing  to  abide  in  peace 
bom  thie  blessed  reconciliation  I  to  memory  of  the  event  was 
ttriaai  oa  this  church's  front  (where  one  regrets  it  is  no  Jonger 
wen }  *  marble  disk  reeembting  She  tone  of  the  BecheTiat,  with 
the  date  of  the  day  Faith  thus  triumphed  ever  angry  pas- 
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slOn— assuredly  more  worthy  of  its  memorial  than  those  victories 
of  civil  war,  to  record  which  Cosimo  I.  erected  his  porphyry 
statue  of  Justice  on  the  column  of  the  Piazza  Santa  Trinita  (1). 
Though  the  Vallombrosan  church  has  lost,  with  Us  ancient  fa- 
cade, perhaps  other  details  besides  the  above-named  that  deserv- 
ed better  fate ,  we  most  admire  the  fine  relief  over  its  chief 
entrance,  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  expressive  statue  of 
St.  Roch ,  both  by  Gaccini,  who  executed  many  works  at  Flo- 
rence in  the  latter  years  of  the  sixteenth  and  earlier  of  the 
seventeenth  century— -in  which  the  characteristics  of  a  pure 
and  truthful  style  appear  for  nearly  the  last  time  before  their 
total  decline  in  Italian  sculpture. 


S.  Maria  Novella. 

The  establishment  of  the  Mendicant  Friars  in  Florence, 
very  soon  after  the  founding  of  those  orders  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  an  important  event  in  the  local  religious  history, 
for  the  position  here  subsequently  attained  by  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  allowed  them  to  exercise  influence  alike  in  the 
political  and  moral  sphere.  Representatives  of  Ihese  orders  inter- 
vened at  the  highest  state  occasions.  The  influences  of  Savona- 
rola acted  not  only  on  Ahe  social,  but  political  temper  of  the 
day.  When ,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  new  government  was 

(4)  The  use  of  the  church  for  political  assemblies,  often  exem- 
plified in  Italian  annals ,  is  found  in  coincidence  with  eventful  epochs 
)n  this  monastery's  annals.  Thus ,  in  4289,  was  held  here  the  council 
of  war  previous  to  the  march  against  Arezzo,  resulting  in  the  decisive 
victory  of  the  Florentines  at  Campaldino.  Twice  did  the  Guelpbs  con- 
spire in  this  church  against  the  Ghibellines,— in  the  last  instance,  4304, 
with  immediate  object  of  expelling  the  Bianchi ,  on  which  occasion 
Corso  Donati  made  the  proposal  to  call  Charles  of  Valois  into  Italy, 
through  the  interposition  of  the  Pope— one  example  of  that  ruinous 
policy  for  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  throw  all  the  blame  (most 
unjustly)  on  the  Holy  See.  ,  , 
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formed  under  the  perpetual  Gonfaloniere  ( Piero  Capponi ) ,  a 
Dominican  and  a  Franciscan,  from  the  convents  of  S.  Marco  and 
S.  Croce,  stood  beside  an  altar  in  the  hall  of  grand  Council,  whilst 
the  election  of  citizens  eligible  to  the  mgnoria  took  place  by 
ballot ,  not.  without  religions  formalities ;  and  at  the  close  of  these 
proceedings  the  new  magistrates ,  standing  on  the  ringhiera  be- 
fore the  ancient  palace ,  swore  to  fulfil  their  duties  upon  the 
Gospel ,  held  by  a  canon  of  this  cathedral  between  the  two  friars,  * 
with  torches  in  their  hands.  The  gilt  urn  used  for  the  election 
by  secret  voles  of  the  Gonfalooiere  was  afterwards  carried  from 
that  palace  to  be  left  in  custody  of  the  Franciscans  at  St  Croce , 
escorted,  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  by  mace-bearers,  and  fol- 
lowed by  that  official  himself ;  the  two  keys  of  the  chamber 
expressly  appropriated  in  the  convent  being  left ,  one  with  the 
friars,  the  other  with  the  Signoria. 

Earliest  to  settle  here  were  the  Dominicans ,  who  arrived 
about  1219  j,  and ,  as  usual,  took  up  their  first  abode  in  a  public 
hospital  outside  the  city,  where  they  attended  the  sick,  content- 
ed with  such  sustenance  as  the  institution  could  afford ,  thence 
visiting  the  churches  to  preach ,  and  the  piazzas  to  invite  audi- 
tors. A  primitive  oratory,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin ,  was  conceded 
to  them  by  the  Republic ;  and  ou  the  same  spot ,  between  the 
years  1220-25,  arose  the  church  and  convent,  thence  called 
«  S.  Mary's  the  New  »  (S.  Maria  Novella),  built  by  themselves 
through  means  supplied  in  alms,  but  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  a  far 
mere-splendid  temple,  commenced  1279,  and  complete  after  seven- 
ty years ,  by  Iwo  architects  of  their  own  brethren,  Fra  Sisto  and 
Fra  Uistoro,  first  Dominicans  celebrated  in  that  art,  every  inferior 
workman,  mason,  stone-cutler,  etc.,  being  alike  from  the  ranks  of 
their  own  community.  This  church  by  the  year  1357  arose  in  its 
foil  magnificence,  finished  by  two  other  Dominican  architects  , 
Giovanni  da  Campi  and  Jacopo  Talenti,  at  a  total  cost  of  100,000 
gold  florins',  and  principally  through  the  exertions  of  the  zealous 
prior  at  this  lime  presiding  here ,  the  celebrated  orator ,  tbeo- 
togian,  and  myslic  writer,  Passavanti.  Eventually  were  found- 
ed  by  (his  order  in  Tuscany ,  besides  various  churches  ,  eight 
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hospices ,  all  designed  and  buill  by  Iheir  own  architects  and 
masons ,  according  to  the  excellent  principle  adopted  of  rearing 
among  themselves  all  the  talents  or  industries  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  their  establishments.  The  annals  of  their  great 
convent— the  largest  building  of  its  class  in  Florence— are  event- 
ful and  romantic.  Here  it  was  that,  aboot  1240,  the  celebrated 
friar  of  Verona  ,  St.  Peter  Martyr,  stirred  op  the  citizens  to  war 
against  the  Manichaean  (or  Paterine)  heretics,  then  beginning 
to  assume  formidable  aspects  in  Tuscany,  himself  from  these 
cloisters  bearing  the  sacred  standard  with  which  he  led  them  to 
victory.  Commenced  close  to  the  piazza  S.  Maria  Novella,  the 
contest  swept  through  the  city  to  the  other  side  the  Arno,  where 
its  issue  was  favourable  to  the  Catholic  cause  on  the  piazza 
S.  Felicita ;  and  that  «  banner  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  »,  the  iden- 
ticalione  presented  to  this  republic,  in  1187,  by  Pope  Clement  III., 
remains  to  this  day  in  the  Dominican  church ,  exhibited  on  his 
festival ,  after  having  been  for  centuries  under  custody  of  the 
first  magistrate  at  the  cathedral ,  and  on  every  battle-field 
hoisted  over  the  sacred  carroccio  round  which  the  armies  of  the 
republic  arrayed  in  warfare  (1).  On  this  same  piazza  took  place 
the  solemn  reconciliation  between  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  1279. 

(4)  The  facts  of  this  Crusade  have  been  much  disputed  by  Tuscan 
antiquarians  (V.  Richa,  Chiese  Florentine,  and  Lami  ,  Anlichita  Etru- 
sche ) ;  but  a  memorial  of  the  victory  won  under  the  guidance  of  Fra 
Pietro  (canonized  as  a  Martyr)  is  seen  to  this  day  in  the  Croce  al  Treb- 
bio  ,  near  th\s  Dominican  church :  a  column  surmounted  by  a  Crucifix 
on  each  side  of  which  is  a  small  figure  of  Peter  Martyr  at  the  foot  of 
the  Crucified ,  rising  from  the  piazza  where  is  said  to  have  begun  the 
combat  fluished  before  S.  Felicita ;  and  an  epigraph  ,  now  lost  , 
stated  that  this  was  restored  by  the  Bishop  in  4338  (a  date  to  which 
its  sculptures  may  well  belong) ,  having  ibeen  originally  erected  by 
St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Zanobi  in  .  the  IV.  century— that  earlier  conse- 
cration induced  by  the  tradition  that  on  this  site  was  a  primitive  Chris- 
tian cemetery.  Lami  mentions  the  mediaeval  usage  of  Florentine  Bi- 
shops to  invite  the  Magistracy  to  disown,  persecute  and  expel  heretics, 
after  High  Mass  in  their  cathedral  on  the  first  two  Sundays  of  Advent. 
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effected  by  the  Cardinal  Legale  Lalino ,  with  Ihe  impressive 
circumstances  described  by  Vittani  ( 1.  viii.,  cap.  55) ;  and  a  few 
years  later  originated  the  solemnity,  continued  till  oar  own  times 
at  S.  Maria  Novella,  the  assembling  of  the  procession  for  Corpus 
Domini,  attended  by  all  dignitaries,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  Benediction  of  the  Host  imparted  from  this  altar«by  the  arch- 
bishop ,  previous  to  the  same  rites  at  the  cathedral ,  a  distinc- 
tion awarded  to  the  Dominican  church  by  order  of  the  republic 
in  honour  of  the  sublime  virtue  a  friar  of  these  cloisters,  Lotto  da 
Sommaia,  bad  exemplified  in  forgiving  the  murderer  of  his  father 
and  brother;  therefore  was  it  ordered ,  1425,  that  the  podesti  and 
Signoria  should  join  this  great  procession  and  attend  the  mass  in 
the  Dominican  church  afterwards.  Two  massive  doors ,  still  in 
their  portals  at  this  temple ,  record  the  expulsion  (26th  July,  1343) 
of  that  hated  Duke  of  Athens,  a  chief  leader  in  the  rising  against 
whom  was  the  Bishop  Angelo  Accaiuolo ,  at  one  time  friar  in 
this  convent ,  to  which  he  presented  those  objects ,  a  gift  to 
himself  from  the  republic  in  gratitude  for  his  services  to  that 
patriotic  revolution.  In  1358 ,  the  tower,  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  this  building,  after  being  struck  by  lightning,  was  restored, 
and  similar  means  were  adopted  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
disaster  as  in  regard  to  the  cross  on  the  cathedral-cupola ,  and 
the  turrets  of  that  stupendous  tower  above  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
after  like  visitations.  Relics  were  inserted  near  lhe  summit  by 
care  of  the  Strozzi  family,  who  have  two  chapels  here ;  but  the 
people,  struck  by  splendours  unusual  for  the  cloisters  of  an  or- 
der originally  mendicant ,  in  those  centuries ,  interpreted  this 
disaster  as  a  divine  judgment  against  the  excess  in  scale  and 
pomp  at  S.  Maria  Novella  I 

On  the  1st  August  last,  this  church  was  re-opened,  after 
being  closed  for  four  years  in  order  to  complete  works  of  re- 
storation that  have  given  quite  a  new  aspect ,  though  in  fact  a 
more  consistently  antique  character,  to  its  interior,  now  restored 
to  its  earlier  type ,  the  leading  features  Gothic ,  but  without  that 
elaborate  richness  or  imaginative  redundance  peculiar  to  the  Ger- 
manic architecture,  and  a  prevailing  gravity  spread  over  all  from 
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the  dark  grey  tint  of  slone ,  the  massive  simplicity  of  forms  , 
only  coloured  by  light  from  painted  windows.  The  sole  object  of 
more  cosily  material  is  the  superb  ancona  (or  reredos)  of  the 
high  altar,  a  Gothic  structure ,  inlaid  with  many-bued  Tuscan 
marbles ,  and  adorned  with  12  statuettes ,  each  under  its  canopy, 
in  niches  opened  on  the  surface*  of  octagonal  pilasters  that  flank 
this  beautiful  elevation  designed  by  Romoli;  the  statuettes ,  re- 
presenting the  Apostles,  and  the  small  reliefs  on  the  marble 
altar-front  ( the  Preaching  of  St.  Dominic  r  the  Legale  granting 
investiture  of  this,  convent  to  its  superior,  (l)  Dominican  Saints, 
and  personified  Virtues )  by  Egisto  Rossi.  Impressive  was  the 
ceremonial  that  drew  throngs  to  the  re-opened  church  when  the 
Archbishop  consecrated  that  high  altar,  and  finally  intoned  the 
Te  Deum ;  the  style  of  music ,  the  whole  celebration  severe  and 
devotional ;  and  most  picturesque  the  grouping  formed  by  the 
friars  ,  with  that  prelate  and  his  assistants ,  in  the  sanctuary. 

This  renovation  of  S>  Maria  Novella  was  the  work  of  the  above- 
named  architect  Romoli ,  its  costs  defrayed  by  the  profits  of  the 
pharmacy,  opened  within  these  premises  in  the  XVIJL.  century  (2j. 
A  curious  controversy  has  arisen  respecting  the  merits  of  this 
restoration.  The.late  Government  bad  approved  after  report  from 

(4)  The  Beato  Giovanni  of  Sajerno,  whose  body  lies  under  this 
altar. 

(2j  The  scale  and  splendour  of  this  Farmacia  may  astonish  the 
visitor  unprepared  for  anything  similar  in  a  convent ;  and  when  we 
enter  tjiat  superb  gilded  saloon,  fit  for  any  scene  of  court-reception,  the 
question  suggests  itself— What  would  St.  Dominic  have  thought  of  this? 
In  justice  to  the  friars  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  locality  would 
have  remained  useless  but  for  such  appropriation,  nor  is  it  an  addition 
made  by  themselves  to  their  residence ,  but  a  part  of  the  palace  erected 
by  government  hi  the  XV.  century,  for  the  reception  of  Popes  or  other* 
exalted  guests*  where  pontific  courts  were  held  by  Martin  V.,  Ruge- 
nius  IV.,  and  for  a  few  days  by  Leo  X ;  where  assembled  the  prepa- 
ratory sessions  of  the  great  Council  under  the  second  of  those  Ropes  , 
in  a  hall  since  divided  from  [these  premises  to  be  enclosed  within 
those  of  another  convent. 
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accredited  commissioners ;  but ,  on  the  I4lh  January  last ,  the 
present  Government  charged  another  committee  to  inspect,  whose 
report  was  unfavourable,  even  to  the  length  of  advising  that  the 
whole  should  be  undone  and  recommenced  independently  of  the 
friars  f  T^j  only  approval  "was  in  a  negative  sense ,  in  regard 
to  the  removing  of  the  flimsy  inappropriate  altars  from  Vasari's 
designs ;  hot  those  substituted  were  also  condemned.  Authorities 
answered  that  they  could  not  in  the  then  financial  circumstances 
undertake  this  work  anew,  and  that  their  predecessors  in  power 
having  approved ,  with  them  should  rest  the  responsibility ;  but 
at  the  same  time  appointed  another  architect,  Mazzei ,  to  super- 
intend the  continued  works,  and  see  that ,  so  far  as  possible,  all 
should  be  in  harmony  with  just  principles.  In  the  meantime  the 
labours  were  suspended ,  but ,  on  this  decision ,  resumed  under 
Mazzei's  superintendence ;  and  a  few  days  after  the  reopening 
the  committee  published  its  memoir,  together  with  the  reply 
Veiled.  Newspaper  criticism  was  also  severe  (motived,  perhaps, 
in  part  by  hostile  feeling  against  the  cloistral  bodies  per  w ) ; 
and  that  faults  may  be  pointed  out  at  S.  Maria  Novella  cannot 
be  denied ,  notwithstanding  which ,  in  the  present  state  of  eccle- 
siastic architecture  in  Italy,  this  reconstruction  is,  considered 
generally,  among  signs  of  improvement.  All  who  have  visited 
Florence  must  remember  the  inestimable  art-treasures  of  this 
church ,  the  magnificent  illustration  to  the  story  of  Tuscan  paint- 
iog,  from  ttie  thirteenth  century  to  the  period  of  its  highest 
attainments  ,  in  the  works  of  Cimabue ,  Giotto ,  the  two  Orga- 
goas,  Memmi,  Gaddi,  Lippi,  Ghirlandaio ,  and  others,  accu- 
mulated here  with  that  appreciation  of  the  religious  importance 
of  art  ever  an  instinct  guiding  the  Dominican  ordet  from  its 
origin.  True  «  Church  Militant  and  Triumphant  »,  by  Sitnone 
Memmi ,  and  the  allegoric  *  Glorification  of  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas » ,  by  Taddeo  Gaddi ,  in  the  Gothic  chapel,  formerly  the 
chapter-house ,  are  among  the  most  impressive  expositions  of  the 
mediaeval  religious  idea  in  art's  whole  range. 

.  Here  one  of  the  earliest  schools  distinguished  in  miniature 
painting  and  illumination  was  founded,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
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fifteenth  century,  with  great  credit  won  by  the  abilities  of  these 
friars ,  who  had  already,  in  the  century  previous ,  given  proof 
ef  skill  afterwards  more  developed,  Pietro  Macci ,  Carlo  Bellocci, 
and  Tommaso  (deceased  between  1302*1336),  having  all  been 
noted  in  this  walk;  though  the  first  mentioned  in  the  obituary 
of  this  convent  with  the  title  pictor,  is  one  Fra  Guiclo ,  deeeas- 
-    ed  1348.  In  the  next  century,  the  first  distinguished  for  taleut 
was  Fra  Michele  della  Cosa  (deceased  1416),  two  large  Psalters 
painted  by  whom  are  still  in  the  Novitiate  here.;  and  next  in 
date  came  the  Beato  Giuseppe  Dominici,  of  the  St.  Mark  cloisters, 
eventually  raised  to  the  cardinalate.  Not  unfrequenlly  the  same 
friar  executed  the  manuscript,  the  arabesque  bordering,  and 
the  miniatures  in  some  of  the  beautifully  illuminated  codes 
preserved  at  S.  Maria  Novella ,  though,  more  usually;  those  tasks 
were  distributed  to  different  hands;  and  one  calligraphist,  called 
puleher  scriplor,  was  engaged  on  the  painting  of  initial  letters 
(t>.  Marchese,  «  Memoirs  of  Dominican  Artists  »).  Other  and  very 
different  art-achievements  used  in  old  times  to  draw  crowds  to 
this  church  for  the  performance  of  the  Miracle  Play,  which,  it 
seems,  was  annual,  always  on  the  same  subject,  the  «  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch  »,  with  complicated  decoration, 
that  attained  its  highest  splendour  in  the  fifteenth  century,  through 
means  of  the  celebrated  engineer ,  Cecca.  To  one  ancient  picture 
in  a  chapel  here  attaches  a  story,  both  tragic  and  miraculous : 
a  Madonna,  then  in  the  Chiostro  Verde,  at  which  a  young  gam- 
bler, in  blasphemous  rage  at  his  losses,  threw  his  dagger,  cutting 
the  cheek ,  which  is  said  to  have  profusely  hied  I  and  whatever 
the  evidence  to  this  part  of  the  story,  certain  it  is  that  the 
offender  was  hanged  on  the  Piazza  outside.  To  another  Madonna , 
«  della  Pura  » ,  in  t{ie  Ricasoli  chapel  built  expressly  to  receive 
her ,  attaches  the  tradition  that  she  spoke  to  some  children  who 
were  playing  near,  and  desired  them  to  clean  her  face  from 
cobwebs  I  they  did  so  with  some  reeds  that  chanced  to  be  in  reach : 
the  image  was  crowned  with  jewels ,  and  a  confraternity  created, 
its  device  a  crown  with  three  reeds,  to  honour  retrospectively 
what  one  may  be  sorry  to  find  still  perpetuated  in  a  Latin 
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epigraph  on  the  wall— Ihe  miracle  this  silly  legend  assumes. 
One  advantage  gained  by  Ihe  late  alterations  has  been  the  dis- 
covery of  ancient  frescoes  which  Vasari's  altars  had  concealed  : 
an  Annunciation ,  with  other  scenes  of  the  Evangelic  Story  on 
smaller  scale ,  ascribed  in  the  report  published  by  the  Convent 
to  Filippo  Lippj ,  but  altogether  different  in  religious  sentiment 
and  manner  from  that  master,  and  probably  much  earlier ;  also 
the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Redeemer  on  the  Cross ,  the  Father  above, 
with  an  architectural  background ,  at  once  recognisable  by  Va- 
sari's description  as  a  work,  much  praised  by  that  biographer, 
0/  Masaccio :  two  figures ,  evidently  portraits ,  of  well-marked 
individuality ,  kneel  outside  the  arcade  within  which  (he  divine 
vision  is  represented,  and  two  Saints  stand  beside  the  columns 
supporting  an  archivolt— inappropriate ,  but  very  well  designed 
accessories. 

As  to  wealth  of  other  description ,  in  the  sacristy  are  two 
hooks  of  the  «  Somma  »  of  St.  Antoninus ,  in  his  autograph ,  and 
Ihe  original  bull  for  the  canonization  of  St.  Dominic,  dale  1234. 
Within  recent  years  the  community  has  not  exceeded  an  ave- 
nge of  about  thirty ;  a  great  part  of  the  extensive  premises  is 
now  used  as  a  quarter  for  the  National  Guard ;  and  some  outer 
buildings  behind  the  church  have  been  lately  destroyed  to  afford 
space  around  a  new  railway-station.  So  far  iiave  changed  cir- 
cumstances affected  this  ancient  establishment,  whose  implied 
doom,  by  laws  passed,  though  not  yet  enforced  in  these  states, 
must  be  eventual  extinction. 


The  Certosa. 

On  the  6th  October  the  Vespers  in  the  ancient  church  of 
this  monastery,  within  reach  of  a  pleasant  walk  from  Florence, 
peculiarly  impressed  me :  in  the  atrium  (called  coro  dei  eonversi) 
ihe  lay-bothers  were  kneeling ;  in  the  choir  were  the  fathers  at 
their  stalls,  chanting  in  a  slow  expressive  cadence  at  intervals 
sustained  by  the  organ ,  and  a  brilliant  light  shone  from  the  high 
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altar  rich  in  gems  and  coloured  marbles.  II  was  (he  festival  ot 
St.  Bruno,  but  even  the  festive  observance  all  sabdoed  and  so- 
bered—no tinsel  ornament  or  operatic  music— in  accordance  with 
the  austere,  world-renouncing  spirit  of  that  Saint's  Order. 

Crowning  an  isolated  and  cultured  hill  amid  the  lovely  val- 
ley watered  by  the  Emoj,  rises  this  Carthusian  sanctuary,  San 
Lorenzo ,  in  the  distance  like  a  picturesque  village  of  uniform 
mansions  clustering,  round  an  old  church ,  for  each  eremite's 
cell  is,  with  its  garden,  a  distinct  habitation;  but  one  statelier 
pile,  of  Gothic  architecture,  now  dilapidated  and  unoccupied, 
seems  different  in  destination  from  ail  the  rest.  In  1341  was  laid 
the  first  stone  of  this  Certosa,  completed  within  twelve  years,  by 
Niccol6  Acciajoli ,  its  devout  Founder,  Duke  of  Athens  and 
Meld ,  Senator  of  Rome  ,  Seneschal  to  the  king  of  Naples ;  toe 
architect  assumed  to  have  been  Orgagna,  though  Vasari  (who 
highly  commends  the  work)  concludes  that  not  he,  but  one  of 
his  ablest  contemporaries  was  actually  author  of  this  building. 
Another  foundation  was  added  to  that  for  the  monks ,  in  intent 
of  connecting  with  their  cloisters  a  college  for  fifty  students,  to 
be  instructed  by  three  monastic  professors  in  Theology,  Philo- 
sophy, and  Canon  Law,  with  the  benefit  of  an  ample  library, 
the  nucleus  to  which  was  purchased,  and  the  institution  (it  seems) 
endowed  by  the  Seneschal;  but  that  liberal  project  being 
unaccountably  thwarted,  the  college  never  rose  into  reality;  and 
its  destined  edifice,  with  fine  Gothic  windows un glafeed ,  partly 
walled-up ,  is  that  conspicuous  wing  of  the  buildings ,  now  de- 
graded to  the  uses  of  a  granary.  In  1394  the  church  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Florentine  Bishop ;  and  though  now  disfigured  by 
a  barocco  facade  of  the  year  1660,  the  interior  is  remarkable  for 
its  fine  vaulting ,  especially  that  of  the  choir,  confidently  ascribed 
to  Orgagna  (1),  and  the  36  stalls  carved  in  walnut  with  rich 
intaglio  and  intarsio  work  of  the  XVI.  century:  not  improYed, 
perhaps ,  by  embellishments  carried  out  in  1844,  and  altogether 
too  redundant  in  details  of  gilding ,  stucco  and  colouring  ,  the 

(4)  See  an  Italian  Guide  to  this  Certosa  recently  published  at 
Florence. 
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ensemble  of  this  church  has  still  a  solemnity  of  gorgeous  gloom. 
In  1388  was  built  the  fresco-painted  Gbapei  of  Relics,  that  still 
contains  more  than  120  snch  sacred  treasures ;  and  in  1391  that 
dedicated,  since  1744  (when  it  was  unfortunately  restored  ac- 
cording to  then  notions  of  restoration)  to  the  Carthusian  Cardi- 
nal Beato  Niccold  Alhergati,  whose  remains,  under  its  altar, 
are  exhibited ,  on  his  anniversary,  the  lulh  May  (1).  In  1408  was 
added  quite  a  distinct  church ,  Santa  Maria ,  in  form  a  Greek . 
Cross ,  intended  by  its  founder,  Cardinal  Acciajoli ,  a  descendant 
cf  the  Seneschal ,  for  his  own  sepulture ,  modernized  in  1601 , 
and  more  splendidly  decorated ,  in  1841 ,  by  the  Count  Ponia- 
towski.  The  chapter  forms  another  distinct  place  of  worship, 
according  to.  the  plan  of  Carthusian  sanctuaries,  where  no  con- 
centrated and  vast  perspective,  but  a  multitude  of  separate 
oratories,  adapted  for  private  Masses  or  solitary  prayer,  meet 
tbe  eye,  and  ofter  astonish  by  their  magnificence.  In  the  centre 
of  (his  chapter  is  the  beautifully  finished  recumbent  statue ,  by 
Giuliano  da  Sangallo ,  of  Leonardo  Bonafede  ( deceased  1540), 
Bishop  of  Corlona ,  a  Carthusian  and  signal  benefactor  to  this 
monastery.  Another,  so-called,  though  not  actually,  subterranean 
church  contains  the  finest  monuments  here;  that  of  Niccold  Ac* 
ciajoli  by  Orgagna,  an  elevated  couch  with  its  recumbent  sta- 
tue in  complete  armour,  seen  through  the  arcades  and  colon- 
nelles  supporting  a  splendid  marble  canopy,  the  whole  distin- 
guished by  a  funereally  chivalrous  grandeur  most  appropriate  and 
impressive;  on  the  pavement ,  the  monumental  figures,  suppos- 
ed portraits  ,  of  his  father,  son,  and  sister,  ascribed  also  to 
Orgagna  ,  but  by  Yasari  to  Donatello.  The  body  of  the  son ,  who 
died  before  the  father,  was  transported  hither  and  interred  with 
such  magnificence  that,  Villani  tells  us,  costs  for  that  funeral 
were  8000  gold  florins !  By  Donatello  is  the  beautiful  pavement- 

(4)  He  died  at  Siena,  4444 ;  and  was  a  conspicuous  persoaage  in  his 
day— Procurator  General  of  this  Order,  Bishop  of  Bologna,  and  thirteen 
times  invested  with  tbe  character  of  ambassador,  nuptio,  or  legate,  to 
France ,  Germany,  England  ,  Venice  etc. 
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tomb ,  with  its  figure  in  relief ,  of  the  Cardinal  Acciajoli  ( de- 
ceased 1407,  and  interred  here  instead  of  in  his  own  chapel},  who 
was  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church ,  at  one  time  regent 
of  Naples  during  the  minority  of  Ladislaus,  and  a  most  liberal 
benefactor  of  the  Carthusians.  The  great  cloister,  with  its  portico 
of  66  columns  and  rounded  arches,  a  graceful  yet  majestic  struc- 
ture ,  reminds  of  Michel  Angiolo's  more  celebrated  architecture 
at  the  Carthusian  5.  Maria  degli  Angeli  in  Rome*  In  its  centre 
is  the  well ,  invariably  seen  in  the  cloisters  of  monks ,  and  which 
not  only  serves  for  domestic  uses,  but  to  symbolize  the  water 
of  Life— that  fountain  after  partaking  of  which  is  thirst  no  more; 
and,  on  one  side,  the  undistinguished  cemetery,  its  sole  memorial 
the  Cross ,  where  about  500  Carthusians  are  said  to  repose.  Off 
these  porticos  open  eighteen  cells  for  professed  fathers ,  all  uni- 
form, one  of  which,  usually  shown  to  visitors,  was  constructed 
by  the  Seneschal  for  his  own  retirement ,  to  become  occasionally 
a  religious  among  the  monks :  this,  a  model  of  all  the  rest,  di- 
vided into  three  small  chambers ,  overlooking  a  little  garden , 
with  a  covered  loggia  whose  window  commands  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  views  in  Tuscany,  the  cupola  and  towers,  but  no 
other  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  rising  visible  against  the  heights 
of  Fiesole ,  the  valley  of  the  Emo  and  that  of  the  Arno  blending 
their  luxuriant  landscapes  into  one.  In  a  spacious  foretteria  we 
see  the  rooms  occupied  for  10  months  by  the  exiled  Pius  VI. 
(1798-9),  and  for  a  few  hours  by  his  successor,  who  arrived,  8th 
July  1809,  at  9  p.  ni.,  to  be  hurried  off  with  unfeeling  rudeness 
at  5  a.  m.  next  morning.  From  the  inclining  corridor  that  de- 
scends to  the  subterraneans  we  enter  a  well-appointed  Pharmacy, 
where  medicines  and  liqueurs  are  sold  at  moderate  prices ;  and 
in  the  same  compartment  of  lower  buildings  are  all  those  re- 
quisites by  which  the  monastery  of  old  supplied  itself,  as  a 
complete  and  self  supporting  establishment ,  served  by  the  labours 
of  its  own  brethren— the  vaults  and  press  for  wine,  the  olive- 
'  press ,  the  cereria  (wax-factory),  the  bakery,  lamtoio  for  washing, 
and  stables.  A  chapel  external  to  the  cloisters  is  accessible  for 
females,  who  may  be  received  in  a  parlour  near,  but  can  be 
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admilled  (o  do  other  pari  of  the  premises.  The  library,  once 
rich  in  MS.  codes ,  was  so  far  restored ,  after  the  suppression 
by  the  French ,  as  now  to  possess  about  4000  volumes ;  and  the 
archives,  almost  entirely  transferred  to  the  slate  Archivio  in 
Florence,  have  been  allowed  to  retain  such  curiosities  as  the 
original  testament  of  Luchino  Visconli  (1309),  a  benefactor  to  the 
Carthusians  ,  though  an  odious  tyrant ;  and  the  attestation  to  one 
of  the  Relics — part  of  the  Redeemer's  vestment,  still  here— this 
document  in  Greek  and  Latin,  signed  by  the  Emperor  Emmanuel 
Palaeologus,  at  Paris,  1401. 

Altogether  no  fewer  than  112  artists,  many  of  renown, 
have  been  engaged  at  this  Gertosa  during  five  centuries  since 
its  origin ;  but  boundless  and  unscrupulous  the  spoliations  per- 
petrated in  modern  limes.  In  the  last  years  of  the  last  century 
were  abstracted  from  the  Relic  Chapel  580  lbs  of  silver  to  be 
melted  down  in  the  Florentine  mint  for  necessities  of  State; 
in  1808  were  carried  away  508  pictures ,  besides  other  art-ob- 
jects; even  Ihe  memorials  of  the  Dead  were  not  respected ,  but 
the  «  Belle  Arti  »  Academy  restored ,  in  1819 ,  Sangallo's  sta- 
tue of  the  Bishop  Bonafede ,  though  retaining  the  large  series 
of  terra  cotla  heads.  Patriarchs,  Apostles,  Saints,  with  much 
curious  symbolism,  by  Luca  della  Robbia,once  in  the  cloisters 
here,  and  now  in  the  porticos  of  that  Florentine  institution. 
Twelve  bronze  statues  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna  disappeared, 
removed  from  the  high  altar,  it  is  unknown  for  whal  ultimate 
fate.  Yet  this  church  and  its  subsidiary  oratories  are  still  enrich- 
ed by  many  art-treasures :  pictures  ascribed  lo  Guido  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Bruno,  a  Crucifixion  with  Angels  by  Mariolti  Alberti- 
nelli,  several  frescoes  by  Poccetli ,  the  finest  a  large  series ,  the 
story  of  St.  Bruno  in  five  subjects ,  on  the  choir-walls  near  the 
high  altar ;  in  the  S.  Maria  church  a  coronalion  of  the  Virgin  by 
Bronzino,  the  Trinity,  ascribed  lo  Giotto,  and  a  beautiful  painted 
window,  of  date  early  in  the  XV.  century,  the  only  one  preserved 
out  of  seven ,  for  the  rest  perished*  One  compartment  in  every 
Carthusian  monastery  is  the  colloquium,,  where  the  inmates  meet 
to  converse  or  receive  communications  from  their  Prior :  here 
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are  two  such,  one  for  Ihe  fathers,  one  for  lay-brothers,  the  former 
a  covered  loggia  with  windows  painted  in  chiaroscuro  by  certain 
Jesuati  friars ,  from  designs  by  Giovanni  da  Udine ,  the  subjects 
from  the  life  of  St.  Brono ,  and  in  three  groups  the  awful  story 
of  the  reanimation  of  the  dead  professor,  in  his  presence,  at 
Paris— justly  praised  for  composition  ,  but  their  diminutive  scale 
quite  inadequate  to  such  themes.  Over  a  door  opening  on  this 
loggia  is  written  pelenlibus,  for  in  the  hall  here  entered  is  re- 
ceived the  postulant ,  who  kneels  before  the  superior,  in  presence 
of  all  the  brethren,  to  beg  admission  into  novitiate.  In  the  chap- 
ter all  meet  every  Sunday,  to  confess  aloud  the  slightest  in- 
fraction of  rules ,  and  listen  to  exhortations  from  Ihe  Prior ;  and 
the  same  day  ( indeed  every  festival )  tbey  take  meals  together 
iu  the  refectory,  but  with  no  conversation ,  the  spiritual  read- 
ing, from  the  antique  carved  pulpit,  being  never  interrupted 
while  they  are  at  table.  Only  once  a  week  they  are  allowed 
exercise  beyond  the  immediate  premises ,  but  always  in  the  ag- 
gregate ,  all  the  fathers  together,  and  never  walking  in  cities  or 
frequented  places.  Eight  months  of  the  year  are  to  them  Len- 
ten ;  one  day  in  the  week  a  fast  on  bread  and  water,  irrespec- 
tive of  that  continual  abstinence  from  animal  food ,  never  broken 
even  by  dispensation  to  the  infirm.  Before  the  suppression  this 
Gertosa  possessed  83  farms  and  estates ,  estimated  by  the  French 
commissaries  at  2,600,000  francs ;  and  its  charities  were  in  due 
proportion,  alms  being  given  daily  at  the  gates,  and  annually 
100  poor  persons  clothed  out  of  a  fund  bequeathed  to  the  monas- 
tery by  a  benefactor  long  ago.  The  property  is  now  limked  to 
five  farms ,  besides  the  demesne  immediately  around ;  but  its 
vineyards  still  yield  so  abundantly  that  in  the  last  season ,  I  was 
told  ,  150  barrels  of  wine  were  made  from  the  improved  vintage, 
no  longer  destroyed  by  grape-blight;  and  still  are  the  poor  fed 
at  these  gates,  with  the  bread  and  soup  supplied  for  all  appli- 
cants. When  that  prescriptive  edict  was  enforced  here,  1*10, 
ihe  community  comprised  17  monks  and  as  many  lay-brothers, 
out  of  whom  13  fathers  survived*  to  join  the  company  reinstated 
in  their  ancient  home  on  the  <5lh  October  (an  appropriate  day), 
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1818.  There  are  now  27  in  this  community,  14 professed  fathers, 
and  4  oovices ,  but  only  one  who  has  entered  for  the  career  of 
priest  and  monk,,  destined  to  be  the  last  (if  existing  laws  be 
enforced  ) ,  and  perhaps  in  that  consciousness  more  sternly  tried 
than  by  all  the  severities  of  this  secluded  Order. 

5.  MiniatQ  and  Mediawal  Restorations. 

Wbeu  one  looks  down  on  Florence  from  the  height  of  S.  Mi- 
niato ,,  admiring  delight  may  be  blent  wilh  enthusiasm ;  for  it  is 
the  very  expression  of  a  high-wrought  civilization  that  scene 
of  fair  magnificence  presents.:  the  luxuriant  Val  d'Arno  seems 
a  fit  framework ;  and  the  stately  town ,  wilh  its  marble  towers 
and  domes ,  completes  the  brilliant  picture  as  if  by  an  artist- 
purpose.  The  recent  restoration  of  the  ancient  Basilica  on  this 
hill— so  conspicuous  an  object  from  the  quays  along  the  Arno,— 
claims  attention  as  one  more  proof  of  that  appreciation  and  pride 
in  her  antiquities  never  more  signally  manifest  in  Florence  than 
under  her  present  regime  of  liberal  government.  A  bumble  ora- 
tory amidst  forests  was  the  only  monument  originally  marking 
the  spot  where  Minialus  and  his  companions  suffered  martyrdom 
in  |he  third  century;  but  very  soon  (early  in  the  fifth  century) 
arose  a  church  dignified  by  the  title  of  Basilica ,  to  which ,  be- 
come ruinous,  succeeded,  in  1013,  the  more  splendid  temple 
erected  by  Ildebrando,  bishop  of  Florence,  still  standing  with 
essential  features  unchanged;  and  near  it  a  monastery,  first 
assigned  to  Benedictines ,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Florentine 
prelates,  who  elected  their  abbots,  and*  on  this  account  desiring 
residence  for  themselves  on  the  spot ,  raised  a  fortified  palace 
( began  1294) ,  the  turreted  front  of  which,  extends  beside  the 
churelx-fa$ade.  In  1519  Baccio  d'Agnolo  built  the  lofty  square 
campanile  that  forma  a  fine  object  on  this  summit,  and  still 
bears  traces  of  the  injury  inflicted  in  the  siege  of  1529,  when 
for  ten  days  four  great  guns  incessantly  fulminated  against  it 
without  any  other  effect  than  we  see  in  the  indentures,  break- 
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ing  the  lines  of  its  angles ,  whilst  the  body  of  the  structure 
remains  unshaken.  Still  may  we  admire  the  massive  bulwarks 
that  sweep  round  this  height,  enclosing  church  and  palace ,  in 
accomplishment     the  plans  of  -Michelangelo  for  the  defence  so 
heroically  sustained  in  that  marvellous  siege;  but  the  fortifica- 
tions, as  now  standing,  are  partly  the  work  of  Gosimo  I.,  who 
dislodged  the  Olivetan  monks  (successors  to  the  Benedictines), 
in  1553,  to  convert  S.  Miniato  into  a  place  of  military  strength, 
for  which  its  situation  is  eminently  suited.  This  church  has  long 
ceased  to  be  used  for  sacred  rites,  except  that  of  interment,  the 
commemoration  of  All-souls ,  and  an  occasional  early  Mass ,  its 
uses  now  become  those  of  a  public  cemetery,  as  apparent  from 
*he  numerous  epitaphs  against  its  walls  and  on  its  pavement. 
,  The  2nd  November  is  the  only  day  in  the  year  when  many 
worshippers  are  assembled ,  and  Masses  said  or  sung  at  all  the 
altars  here.  In  no  other  Italian  church  is  the  celebration  of  All- 
souls  so  touchingly  beautiful ;  and  entering  S.  Miniato  this  morn- 
ing, its  aspect  might  strike  us  as  too  gaily  decorative,  too  fairy- 
like, but  for  those  funereal  accessories  soiled  to  the  day's  ritual 
—the  black-robed  priests,  the  measored  chant  to  organ-music, 
the  velvet  pall  and  catafalque,  the  yellow  tapers  in  higb  cande- 
labra ,  and  purple  banner  hong  from  the  gilded  cross.  Its  whole 
area  of  pavement  is  flushed  with  flowers,  in  garlands,  wreaths 
bound  with  black  silk  or  crape ,  or  bouquets  in  vases ,  and  count- 
less tapers  gleam  amidst  tbese  gorgeous  piles  of  Nature's  fairest 
treasures ,  their  pale  light  adding  the  mystic  meaning  which  else 
might  be  lost  in  the  joyous  loveliness  of  such  resplendant  offer- 
ings. Here  we  see  a  cluster  of  branching  lamps ,  here  a  circle 
of  lofty  candelabra ,  or  files  of  humbler  candlesticks  ranged  sym- 
metrically on  the  tomb-stone,  whose  surface  is,  in  some  instan- 
ces, one  bed  of  piled-up  flowers ,  evergreens ,  and  that  feathery 
flaxen-hoed  grass  peculiar  to  the  Tuscan  Flora ,  but  the  whole 
solemnized  by  the  Cross  rising,  plainly  formed  of  unstripped 
boughs,  from  its  centre.  The  cemetery  outside  is  alike  adorned 
and  illumined;  bright  garlands  hang  against  the  time-worn 
marble  walls  ;  and  where  the  chiselled  epitaph  is  wanting ,  an 
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affectionate  tribute  in  large  letters  on  a  scroll,  stretched  over 
the  grave-stone ,  sopplies  its  place  for  the  honour  of  the  Dead 
this  day.  The  Florentines  are  indeed  earnest,  and  ready  for  pe- 
cuniary sacrifices  in  regard  to  these  observances,  to  a  degree 
scarce  equalled  by  other  Kalian  citizens.  I  was  told  that  one 
illumination  before  a  monument  in  the  crypt  of  S.  Miniato  had 
cost  10O  francs;  and  Ihe  same  day  learnt  that  the  good  woman 
in  whose  bouse  I  lodged,  had  spent  seven  scudi  for  the  flowers 
and  lights  on  the  tombs  of  a  mother  and  a  son  cut  off  in  the 
bloom  of  youth.  For  the  whole  day  these  decorations  remain  in 
this  cemetery  and  temple.  Here  reposes  the  satiric  poet,  Giq- 
sti,  represented  by  an  indifferent  statue  over  his  grave;  and  in 
a  lateral  chapel,  completed,  1466,  by  the  sculptor  and  architect 
Rossellino  *  is  one  of  (he  finest  monuments  of  that  period ,  by 
the  same  artist,  to  Cardinal  Jacopo,  archbishop  of  Lisbon  ,  de- 
ceased 1459  (1).  One  is  struck,  at  the  first  glance,  by  the  aerial 
majesty  and  harmonious  effect  of  this  interior, — by  the  features 
of  the  early  Roman  basilica,  preserved  in  their  simplicity  amid 
magnificent  details  that  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  leading  design.  One  singular  feature  is  the  spacious  crypt, 
entered  under  arcades  that  bound  the  extremity  of  the  nave ,  and 
made  more  important  than  the  sanctuary  itself,  which  we  ascend 
to  by  a  double  staircase  above  this  crypt  (or  confessional) ,  the  latte  r* 
being  thus  seen  into  from  the  portals,  together  with  the  tribune 
and  apse  on  the  higher  level.  That  lower  church ,  divided  into 
five  aisles,  supported  by  thirty— eight  graceful  columns,  whose 
shafts  and  capitals  are  evidently  (from  their  disagreement)  the 
spoils  of  more  ancient  and  classic  buildings ,  is  a  work  of  archi- 
tecture extraordinary  for  the  eleventh  century,  so  pleasingly 
blended  are  solemnity  and  grace,  lightness  and  solidity,  in  its 

(4)  He  was  of  royal  blood ,  and  was  made  Cardinal  at  the  age 
of  20 ,  after  completing  his  studies  at  Perugia ,  and  obtaining  the  repu- 
tation of  a  Saint  by  the  austere  piety  and  purity  or  his  life.  For  his 
statue  here  the  face  and  hand  were  formed  on  casts  taken  after  death 
(v.  Bisticci ,  Uorhini  Ulustri  del  secolo  XV). 
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ins  the  lines  of  its  angles,  whilst  the  body  of  f^-.f 
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esting  on  clustering  colomos  of  dark  green  ma 
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character.  In  the  tribune  above  are  splendid  specimens  of  marble 
intarsio ,  on  the  screen  and  ambo ,  unquestionably  coeval  with 
the  church's  origin  ;  but  the  barbaric  style  of  the  figures  under  the 
ambo-desk,  a  supporting  eagle  with  a  statuette  below  %  be- 
trays the  inferiority  of  all  save  the  ornamental  in  that  period's 
art ,  these  being  supposed  by  Rumohr  ( Ilalienitche  Fortchungen) 
an  offspring  of  some  Greek  chisel  in  the  eleventh  century.  In 
the  apse  is  a  colossal  mosaic  of  severe  and  imposing  character,— 
the  Saviour,  in  gold-embroidered  vestments,  on  a  throne ,  hold- 
ing a  closed  volume,  and  giving  henediction;  the  countenance 
stern  and  awful ,  with  dark  hair  and  beard ;  beside  Him  the 
letters  Alpha  and  Omega ,  and  below  $  the  accustumed  symbols 
of  the  Evangelists;  on  one  side,  the  Virgin;  on  the  other, 
St.  Minialus,  dressed  in  the  regal  paludamenlura ,  and  offering 
a  crown ;  palms ,  fruit-bearing  trees ,  the  pelican  and  dove . 
and,  on  miniature  *cale,  figures  of  monks,  occupying  inlerslL 
ces ;  on  a  frieze  below  an  imperfect  inscription ,  witb  the 
date  1297.  But  is  this  referring  to  the  mosaic's  origin,  or  to 
some  resloratioa? 

An  ample  description  of  this  basilica  [Cenni  Storico-artisti- 
ct,  etc.),  by  the  Chev.  Berti ,  ingeniously  argues  on  the  proba- 
bility that  this  mosaic  is  more  ancient  from  the  fact  that  the 
Benedictines  are  here  represented  entirely  in  black ,  aot  with 
the  while  cowl,  introduced  in  the  Cluny  reform  of  that  Order, 
followed  by  the  community  here  in  the  eleventh  century ;  and 
that  St.  Giovanni  Gualberlo,  a  saint  of  the  same  century,  con- 
nected by  his  story  with  this  church,  and  usually  placed  beside 
St.  Minialus,  does  not  appear  in  this  group.  May  it  not,  this 
writer  suggests,  be  coeval  with  the  edifice  of  Itdebraudo  (1013], 
and  possibly  a  copy  from  some  fresco  in  the  earlier  pile ,  dating 
anterior  to  the  Cluny  reform  ? 

In  this  noble  old  church ,  we  are  struck  by  analogies  with 
the  earliest  basilica-type ,  and  also  by  characteristics ,  thus  soon 
developing ,  of  the  style  peculiarly  Tuscan.  Nave  and  aisles  are 
divided  by  lofty  columns  of  veined  marble ;  and  at  the  centre 
an  arch  spans  the  width ,  corresponding  to  the  chancel-arch  be- 
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yotid ,  and  resting  on  clustering  columns  of  dark  green  marble 
( restored  in  scagiiola ).  Above  the  arcades  on  each  side  rise 
-attics,  pierced  by  narrow  round-arched  windows;  and  this  whole 
surface  of  walls  is  ornamented  with  that  inlaid  work  in  co- 
loured marbles  distinguishing  Tuscan  Mediaeval  architecture, 
but  here  only  of  dark  green,  and  white ;  the  latter  forming  the 
groundwork ,  on  which  are  inserted  diamonds squares ,  circlets, 
and  horizontal  bands.  Some  beautiful  Corinthian  capitals  have 
evidently  been  fitted  to  shafts  not  belonging  to  them >  others  , 
with  flat ,  heavy  foliage ,  betray  decadence  in  art.  In  front  of 
the  arcades,  between  the  upper  and  lower  church,  stands  an 
altar,  beneath  a  vaulted  marble  canopy,  beautifully  wrought 
in  coffers  and  rosoni ,  by  Michelozzi,  whom  Piero  de'  Medi- 
ci ,  1448,  commissioned  to  prepare  this  superb  chapel  for  the 
Crucifix,  once  here,  which  bowed  its  head  at  the  prayers 
of  St..  Giovanni  Gualberto !  Amidst  the  vicissitudes  this  church 
has  passed  through ,  several  early  paintings  have  been  preserved, 
though  others  are  faded  into  mere  shadows  on  its  walls.  Over  the 
altar  in  Michelozzi's  Chapel  is  a  panel-picture,  comprising  several 
scenes  from  the  Evangelic  history,  the  figures  of  St.  Benedict 
and  St.  Miniatos,  which  the  Florentine  artist,  Marini  (lately 
deceased ,  and  here  highly  esteemed  for  his  sacred  groups),  clas- 
sed among  the  finest  products  from  the  school  of  Giolto.  Another 
picture  in  distemper  of  St.  Miniatus ,  surrounded  by  groups  to 
illustrate  his  story,  has  been  ascribed  (but  without  reliable 
data)  to  Taddeo  Gaddi.  But  the  most  valuable  series  covers  the 
walls  of  the,  sacristy,  built  1387,  and  adorned  by  the  hand  of 
Spinello  Aretino :  on  the  ceiling  the  four  Evangelists,  on  the  walls 
sixteen  subjects  from  the  life  of  St.  Benedict  and  his  first  follow- 
ers, designed  with  truth,  freedom,  and  power  of  expression  re- 
markable ,  indeed,  for  the  artist's  age, — the  legendary  and  mira- 
culous introduced  with  good  effect,  though  the  diabolic  Tempter 
is  indeed  rather  ludicrously  prominent.  Some  restoration  requi- 
site was  ably  achieved  by  Marini.  It  is  six  years  since  the 
renovation  of  this  church  commenced ,  and  workmen  are  still 
engaged,  though  little  remains  to  be  done;  but  that  weather- 
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beaten  episcopal  palace  is  Wit  dilapidated ,  shut  up,  and  dismal 
to  behold ,  its  ample  Gothic  windows  filled  with  masonry;  and 
the  deserted  cloisters  contain  only  one  ptotore .  lime  noticeable, 
after  having  displayed  several  by  Andrea  del  Castagao  and  Paolo 
Ucoetto ,  now  all  obliterated. We  are  UiU9  reminded  of  the  vicis- 
situdes both  church  and  monastery  have  suffered  from.  In  1630 
destined  as  a  tazxeretto  in  time  of  pestilence  whose  visitation 
lasted  three  years;  in  1697  converted  in  la  an  asylum  (or  men 
dicftnts  ol  least  reputable  class;  in  1703  conceded  to  the  Jesuits 
for  periodical  religious  exercises ;  in  1774  again  ( the  chorea  at 
least)  granted,  for  religious  uses,  to  a  confraternity  of  laics, 
who  have  continued  to  meet  oo  certain  days  within  this  other- 
wise abandoned  temple.  The  present  fe$ade,  with  a  blind  arcade 
and  surface  incrosted  with  coloured  marbles  in  the  favourite  Tuscan 
style,  was  raised,  probably  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  Guild 
of  Merchants,  to  whose  consuls  the  charge  of  (he  edifice  and  its 
works  had  been  assigned  in  the  thirteenth ,  and  whose  symbol 
—an-  eagle  standing  on  a  woolpack— *sucroouals  the  gable  summit. 

New  interest  has  been  excited  for  S.  Mioialo ,  apparent  in 
the  concourse  hither,  especially  on  Sunday  evenings,  by  this 
renovation  carried  on  with  an  intelligenee  entitled  to  all  praise, 
for  what  we  see  achieved  here ,  in  facl ,  apart  from  «U  that 
modernizes,  truly  effects  that  which  restores*  Where  marble 
capitals  or  mouldings  had  been  impaired,  the  deficiency  has  been 
supplied ,  the  parts  injured  brought  back  lp  their  original  fresh- 
ness: the  wooden  roofing  is  adorned  by  a  rich  diaper  colouring 
(copied  from  the  auttque) ,  as  certainly  were  those-  roofs  ef  pri- 
mitive basilicas  left  alike  exposed  without  ceiling*  On  the  whole, 
we  have  here  a  genuine  appreciative  renewal  of  the  roedjaival 
temple,  without  sacrifice  of  the  Past  to  the  Present,  such  as 
(strange  to  say)  Rome,  with  aH  her  pretensions  and  means, 
has  never  yet  accomplished ,  nor  shown  herself;  capable  of  accom- 
plishing, her  attempts  to  restore  resulting:  in  nothing  else  than 
the  masquerading  of  Christian  antiquity. 

I  regret  that  another  lately-undertaken  work,  otherwise  lau- 
dable, is  to  cause  desecration  to  one  of  the  most  renowned  among 
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Florence's  sanctuaries*  Or*  San  M ichele originally  a  market- 
place, surrounded  by  open  arcades,  with  a  granary  above, 
erected  by  Araotfo  dt  Lapo ,  1284,  and  converted  into  a  church 
hi  1330 ,  whett  Taddeo  Gaddi  encrusted  its  brick  pilasters,  with 
marble,  and  beitt  «p  the  interstices  of  the  outer  arcades,— is 
again  t*  be  reduced  to  its  original  character  as  an  open  loggia 
of  porticos; ,  supporting  the  edifice  above,  still  used  for  pibhc 
archives  f  a*  appropriated  in  1869 ) ,  but  no  longer  to  be  a  place 
of  worship.  In.  architectural  effect ,  no  doubt,  the  gain*  will  be 
great,  and  we  may  expect  this  reopened  structure  to  prove  one 
of  the  most  gracefully  majestic  among  Italian  Mediaeval  buildings. 
Thai  inestimable  series  of  statues  rn  the  canopied  niches  around, 
aesoredry  the  elite  ef  Italy's  sauced  sculpture ,  noblest  raoiru- 
roent  el  her  art-genius  in  the  fifteeoia  and  sixteenth  centuries- 
will  remain  undisturbed ;  but  I  heard  with  alarm  of  the  intention 
to  remove,  for  erection  in  some  other  church,  that  magnificent 
marble  tabernacle  of  florid  Gothic ,  by  Orgagna  (13*8-60),  raised 
round  toe  picture  of  the  Madonna,  tfee  belief  in  miracles 
wrought  by  which ,  about  the  year  1294 ,  led  to  that  veneration 
for  the  spot  which  finally  oaesed  the  conversion  ef  toe  market- 
place into  a  church,  86,000  geld  florin*  being  spent  on  this  ta- 
bernacle and  the  marble  incrustation  of  the  pilasters ;  20,060  on 
the  works  for  rnetosing  the  whole  quadrangular  building. 

The  Madonna  of  Or'  San  Micheie  was  elected  adrooate  of 
the  Republic  by  a  general  assembly  on  the  piazza  in  front, 
13t«  August,  1365,  soon  after  which  H  War  decreed  that  every 
affluent  citizen  should  offer  a  banner  ,  every  man  of  arms  a 
shield ,  a*  her  shrine.  At  the  Assumption  festival  the  rectors 
of  churches  and  superiors  of  convents  made  rich  offerings,  ac- 
cording to  their  ftteans,  and  the  Gonfaloniere  presented  fruit, 
the  season's  choicest,  during  the  Mass  at  this  attar.  The  con- 
fraternity called  after  this  Madonna ,  originating  in  1291 ,  bad 
its  notary  seated  at  a  desk  in  the  church  every  day  throughout 
the  year ,  to  admit  those  desiring  the  honour  of  being  enrolled ; 
and  at  last  even  the  dead  began  to  be  aggregated,  with  the 
pledge  of  suffrages  at  funeral  Masses  for  their  benefit  I  In  1349, 
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year  of  the  terrific  plague-visitation ,  the  offerings  hero  amount- 
ed to  35,000  gold  florins.  Shortly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Duke 
of  Athens,  1343,  was  erected  the  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Anna, 
beeanse  on  her  festival ,  26th  July ,  that  tyrant  had  fallen ,  and 
then  was  instituted  the  observance  kept  np  till  late  years ,  for 
the  civic  authorities  and  heads  of  the  guilds  (artf),  to  attend 
that  day's  solemnities  herewith  their  banners,  and  for  tlie  race 
of  the  pallium  farther  to  celebrate  it.  The  obligatory  offerings 
at  the  Virgin's  shrine  were,  after  a  time,  commuted  into  the 
form  of  wax  effigies ,  life-size ,  in  the  dress  and  ornaments 
fashionable  at  the  day,  which  increased  till  so  numerous  that 
«  as  many  as  the  voti  of  Or'San  Michele  »  became  a  by-word. 
Oaths  to  administer  justly  were  made  at  this  shrine  by  persons 
entering  on  municipal  offices ;  and  an  old  statute  even  declares 
null  every  such  oath ,  unless  guaranteed  by  the  [religio  loci  of 
this  sanctuary!  Several  paintings,  fresco  and. oil,  were  placed 
here  in  succeeding  ages ,  to  one  of  which ,  a  fresco  on  a  pilaster 
by  Landini ,  is  attached  an  affecting  story  :  A  criminal  of  re- 
spectable family,  condemned  to  die  on  the  gibbet,  1361,  directed 
one  of  the  pious  confraternity  who  devoted  their  cares  to  con- 
victs in  the  lest  hours  before  death  on  the  scaffold ,  to  search 
for  a  sum'  of  money  in  his  house  near  the  Ponte  Vecchio , 
where  a  deposit  in  a  chest  was  destined  by  him  for  the  object 
of  having  painted  in  this  church  the  penitent  thief  on  the  Gross, 
in  order  to  secure  the  prayers  of  that  converted  sinner  for  a 
comrade  in  guilt  and  repentance.  There  is  a  sublime  pathos  in 
such  a  memorial ,  formed  by  the  perhaps  unique  treatment  of 
this  subject  in  art— the  Thief  on  the  cross  without  any  other 
figure,  fastened  by  cords ,  as  well  as  nails ,  so  as  to  render  the 
identity  apparent.  Alms  used  to  be  dispensed  every  day  at  this 
church;  on  all  solemn  vigils  the  loggia  was  illuminated;  on 
every  evening  lauds  were  song  here  by  the  confraternity  called, 
in  reference  to  their  peculiar  devotions,  «  Laudesi  ». 

The  painting  of  the  windows,  amidst  tracery  of  simple 
design  ,  is  supposed  the  earliest  example  of  this  art  in  Florence, 
wrought  by  means  of  a  secret  imported  from  Flanders ;— its  sob- 
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jects,  miracles  ascribed  to  the  Madonna,  now  unfortunately 
though  with  tints  still  vivid ,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished.  The 
repairs  effected  during  late  years  on  the  exterior  have  been  in 
the  best  taste ;  carefully  avoiding  every  alteration,  and,  indeed , 
restoring  details  to  their  original  stale,  as  in  the  removal  of 
Donatella's  celebrated  «  St.  George  »  to  its  proper  niche,  where 
the  reliefs  on  its  basement  illustrate  that  saint's  story,  from 
that  in  which  it  had  long  inappropriately  stood ,  occupying  the 
place  of  a  group,  the  Madonna  and  Child  by  Simoneda  Fiesole, 
originally  destined  for  the  outer  niche,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  an  altar  in  (he  church  (I).  A  judicious  restoration  is  that  of 
the  vaulted  roof  by  its  cleansing  from  the  hideous  stucco  which 
the  local  priests  had  the  barbarism  to  lay  on,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, thus  concealing  its  surface  of  ultra-marine  (2),  on  which 
figures  of  prophets  and  saints  were  painted  by  Landini ,  called 
«  Jacopo  il  Gasentino  »  (3).  For  this  process  the  church  was 
closed  in  the  summer  of  '61;  but  finding  one  door  open,  early 
one  morning,  I  entered,  and  was  informed  by  an  intelligent 
artisan  respecting  all  done  and  to  be  done.  With  bis  guidance 

(4)  In  4628,  owing  to  the  immense  excitement  and  devotion 
stimulated  by  the  conviction,  to  which  multitudes  deposed  as  witnesses  , 
that  this  Madonna's  eyes  had  been  seen  to  move  and  wink  I— a  sup- 
posed prognostic  of  the  plague-visitation ,  two  years  plater  ,  wbiph 
itself  perhaps  furnishes  solution  for  this  phenomenon  of  diseased 
imagination.  In*  U93  this  statue  was  struck  with  an  iron  rod  by  a 
Jew ,  who  was  killed  on  the  spot  and  dragged  through  the  streets  after 
death ,  by  the  enraged  eye-witnesses ,  in  punishment  of  his  strange 
temerity. 

(2)  The  lapis  lazuli  requisite  was  so  costly  at  the  time,  that  some 
complained  of  the  exorbitant  expense  incurred  for  this  church;  and 
I  characteristically  enough}  one  imprudent  censurer  was  actually  arrested 
for  thus  insulting  the  dignity  or  piety  of  the  Republic  ! 

(3)  He  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  XIV  century  (dates  of  his 
lite  uncertain)  and  painted  here  46  figures  of  Prophets  and  Patriarchs, 
and  miracles  of  the  Madonna  on  the  pilasters ,  which ,  Vasari  tells  us, 
*ere  even  in  his  lime  «  half  spoilt  ». 
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I  climbed  op  the  scaffolding  so  as  to  examine  the  rich  decoration 
of  (he  ceiling,  where  one  bay  had  been  just  cleansed  from 
stucco;  and  in  each  compartment  between  the  four  ribs  appeared 
a  coiessal  figure ,  much  faded ,  of  Landings  series.  The  pilasters 
flanking  the  windows  are  also  cleared  from  similar  defilement ; 
and  the  dimly-traceable  frescoes  on  one  had  been  uncovered 
shortly  before  my  visiL  Orgagaa's  tabernacle,  the  marvel  of 
this  church ,  is  se  ill-placed  under  a  vaulted  ceiling  far  too 
low,  and  with  such  insufficient  light  for  examining  its  fine 
reliefs  of  the  Virgin's  story,  Prophets,  and  allegoric  figures, 
that  we  may  expect  motive  for  rejoicing  in  its  future  location , 
wherever  determined ;  but  one  remembers  «he  historic  sanctities 
of  Or9  San  Michel©  with  regret  at  their  banishment  from  future 
observance  here. 

On  the  28 nd  of  April ,  I960  ,  an  immense  multitude  stood 
in  front  of  Florence  Cathedral,  attracted  ,  spite  of  rain  constant- 
ly pouring,  by  a  ceremony  of  which ,  indeed,  but  few  present 
ceekJ  obtain  any  glimpse— the  laying  of  the  first  stone  for  that 
facade  the  want  of  which  has  hitherto  disgraced  a  temple  other- 
wise entitled  to  rank  among  the  noblest  for  Christian  worship. 
That  assembled  public  understood,  and  the  language  of  the 
official  paper  subsequently  implied ,  that  the  inaugural  act  was 
performed,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Archbishop,  by  Victor 
Emmanuel;  but  not  such  the  reality.  The  prelate  now  occupy ng 
this  see  (Mgr.  Limber ti ) ,  though  of  wild  prepossessing  manners, 
a  lover  of  peace ,  and  desirous  of  reconciliation ,  is  capable  of 
unbending  firmness  in  opposition  where  a  principle  is  involved ; 
consequently,  though  his  Majesty  had  desired  to  perform  this 
act  as  his  own ,  he  met  with  resistance  that  would  not  yield 
either  to  the  modified  demand  of  laying  on  the  first  mortar  with 
the  trowel  after  the  stone  had  been  placed ,  or  to  the  desire 
of  inserting  an  epigraph  to  the  effect  that  he,  the  King  of  Italy, 
had  been  principal  agent.  Eventually ,  indeed ,  the  purpose  of 
the  prelate  so  overruled  that  royalty  yielded ,  content  simply  to 
hand  over  to  him,  its  subject,  the  coins  to  be  laid  in  the  stone, 
duly  blessed.  The  Archbishop  had,  indeed,  received  Victor  Em- 
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manoel  with  customary  honours  at  this  cathedral  on  his  arrival 
in  Florence ,  the  lftth  April ,  and  entoned  the  Te  Dewm  amidst 
solemn  accessories  ,  while  a  beantiful  illumination  of  Us  interior, 
(renewed  on  the  Sunday  thte  event  look  place  before  its  front) 
formed  a  spectacle  that  seemed  to  typify  the  vision  of  a  glorified 
existence,  subdued  by  clouds  of  mortality  into  mysterious  dim- 
ness ,  yet  still  resplendent  beyond  earthly  shows. 

As  for  that  facade  first  projected  after  the  barbarous 
destruction  of  the  one  'Giotto  bad  carried  to  nearly  half  its  height 
— thos  doomed  by  the  senseless  whim  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Francis,  4588,  to  substitute  some  Renaissance  triviality— its 
first  stone  was  laid,  in  1636,  by  another  Medici  duke;  but  the 
works  suspended  ,  owing  to  tbe  disgust  of  the  public  both  at 
the  modern  design  preferred  and  the  demolition,  which  itself  had 
afforded  proof  of  tbe  technical  skill  employed  on  the  older  ar- 
chitecture by  the  extreme  difficulty  encountered  in  taking  it  to 
pieces. 

Adorned  with  statues  by  Giotto,  Andrea  Pisano,  Verrocchio, 
and  other  great  masters,  it  had  exhibited  a  boldly-conceived 
union  between  sacred  and  civic  interests ,  the  figures  of  saintly 
or  scriptural  characters  surmounted  by  a  series  of  national  ce- 
lebrities ;  above  Boniface  VIII. ,  seated  between  two  deacons , 
stood  Farinata  degli  Uberti,  and,  among  savans  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Giannozzo  Manelti,  Poggio,  etc.  Hence,  in  the  result, 
are  we  startled  by  recognising  these  two  last-named  worthies, 
now  ta  the  character  of  apostles,  among  the  series  in  niches 
along  Hie  aisles  (1).  In  4842  was  renewed  the  project  of  this 
much  ^desiderated  facade ,  and  several  designs  Were  soon  offered 
in  competition,  those  of  the  cbev.  Rlalas,  and  Faltoni,  a  young 
sculptor  and  architect  of  high  promise,  eliciting  applause  by 
superior  merit,  for  this  restoration  the  cost  being  estimated 

(4)  Though  the  demolishers  had  vandalism  enough  to  fracture 
every  column  and  cornice ,  on  taking  down  this  facade,  the  sculptures 
were  saved ,  to  be  transferred  to  different  places ,  like  the  above- 
named  ,  so  singularly  redesignated. 
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at  100,000  (locals  as  to  the  architectonic  part  alone,  exclusive  of 
the  sculpture  to  adorn  its  surface.  Bat  though  the  citizens  have 
already  contributed  much ,  only  a  fraction  of  the  som  requisite 
is  yet  at  disposal  of  the  committee.  On  the  18th  April  <59  was 
published  a  competition,  open  to  artists  of  all  nations ,  for  this 
great  work;  and  in  November  '61  were  confirmed  the  arrange- 
ments already  made  by  a  Deputation  presided  by  Prince  di  Ca- 
rignano— that  all  designs  should  be  presented  before  the  30th 
September  1862 ,  and  two  classes  of  prizes  awarded,  each  for 
three  subjects  :  the  first  in  the  amounts  of  10,080—8,400 — 
and  6720  francs ;  the  second  of  1680  francs  for  each.  Within 
the  last  forty  years  have  been  carried  out  other  improvements, 
positive  and  negative,  to  enhance  the  dignity  and  isolate  the 
position  of  this  majestic  temple.  Paltry  houses  have  been  re- 
moved from  its  vicinity,  and  cumbrous  ornaments, — as  the 
useless  columns  round  the  presbytery,  condemned  by  C a nova—* 
cleared  away  from  its  interior. 

The  new  facade  of  S.  Croce ,  commenced  September  1857 , 
its  first  stone  laid  and  blessed  by  Pius  IX ,  promises  a  noble 
addition  to  the  public  embellishments  of  Florence.  With  an  esti- 
mate of  costs  at  46,000  scudi ,  the  energetic  architect ,  Chev. 
Matas ,  begun  his  (ask  while  but  a  few  paoli  were  the  instalment 
yet  advanced  towards  that  fund.  A  wealthy  English  resident 
(Mr.  Sloane)  contributed  the  greatest  part  of  the  entire  amount : 
and  in  May  '61  a  royal  decree  ordered  the  Municipality  to  assign 
56,138  lire.  Long  since  was  at  hand  the  total  requisite,  for  the 
rest  from  free-will  offerings;  and  80  labourers,  in  the  year  «61, 
pursued  their  work  every  day  under  the  architect's  continual 
direction.  His  design  is  founded,  with  modifications,  on  that 
preserved  among  the  drawings  of  Gronaca ,  in  a  Tuscan  Gothic 
accordant  with  this  temple's  character  and  with  the  finest  mo* 
dels  of  sacred  structure  in  this  city;  the  material  of  native 
marbles,  white,  grey,  dark  green  and  dusky  red.  When  un- 
covered to  view,  we  may  expect  to  admire  in  this  work  a 
splendid  and  harmonious  elevation ,  worthy  of  the  high  tradi- 
tional and  patriotic  honours  attaching  to  S.  Croce.  Among  rich 
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but  nol  over-elaborate  details,  sculpture  has  prominent  place  : 
a  colossal  «  Madonna  Addolorolata  »,  by  Dupre ,  over  the  chief 
entrance,  near  a  wheel  window;  in  one  lunette,  over  a  portal , 
the  Elevation  of  the  Gross  by  the  same  artist ;  in  another  the 
vision  of  Constantino  by  Zocchi ;  on  the  valves  of  the  great 
brome  door,  the  twelve  stations  of  the  ViaCrocis  in  relief— the 
dedication  of  the  church  to  «  the  Gross  »  thus  remembered  and 
artistically  developed.  Another  happily  conceived  idea  carried 
oat  in  these  sculptures  is  the  reproduction  of  the  beads  in  Giotto's 
celebrated  Cenacoh ,  in  this  convent's  old  refectory  ( now  filled 
by  weavers9  looms ) ,  copied  in  the  reliefs  of  the  Saviour  and 
the  Apostles  in  qua  trefoils  round  the  archivolt  of  the  chief  por- 
tal ;  also  of  other  heads,  selected  from  Giotto's  finest  creations , 
for  the  Prophets  and  Patriarchs  in  hexagons  round  the  lateral 
doorway-arches,  a  gold  mosaic,  introduced  in  the  nimbus  round 
each ,  setting  off  these  with  good  offect.  * 

To  this  Convent  attach  the  gloomy  remembrances  of  the  Inqui- 
sition (1),  whose  tribunal  and  prisons  were  within  its  walls  till 
the  suppression,  1782,  hailed  by  popular  rejoicing,  and  for  which 
thanks  were  addressed  to  the  Grand  Duke  by  that  Bishop  of  Pi- 
stoia,  so  famous  for  bis  attempted  reforms.  Then  occurred  a  strange 
seene  (v.  Zobi,  Sloria  civile  v.  11,306)— the  instruments  of  torture 
exposed  to  public  abhorrence ,  and  afterwards  burnt,  before  the 
judges  and  many  other  spectators ,  in  the  court  of  the  Bargello 
—not  thai  any  recent  U9e  of  such  instruments  was  therefore 
inferible.  The  present  associations  of  S.  Croce  form  a  noble  and 
heart-cheering  contrast.  Here  is  the  now  annual  solemnity  (basely 
proscribed  by  the  late ,  revived  by  the  present  government)  for 
the  Tuscans  slain  in  the  war  of  '48,  one  of  the  roost  grand  and 
affecting  funereal  rites  that  the  splendours  of  Catholicism  or  the 

(4)  Founded  in  Florence  424%.  and  committed  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Franciscans  ,  for  Tuscany,  by  Clement  IV. ,  4254;  its  re- 
venues here  3029  lire;  at  Pisa,  3097 ;  at  Siena  ,  4001  per  annum  ;  iU 
property ,  on  the  suppression ,  assigned  to  tha  archbishop  for  the 
benefit  of  this  diocese. 
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enthusiastic  reverence  of  a  nation  for  its  Martyrs  has  ever 
brought  into  observance;  and  those  who  remember  (he  funeral  of 
Niccolini ,  the  Requiem  services  for  Cavoor  and  Manin  at 
S.  Croce,  have  added  to  their  reminiscences  of  sublimely  solemn 
things  in  Italy's  late  intellectual  and  political  story.  The  Fran- 
ciscans here  have  gained  credit  by  readily  lending  their  church 
and  services  for  celebrations  of  patriotic  purpose.  Its  antique  choir 
with  marble  screens  was  barbarously  destroyed  hi  A066 ;  uniform 
altars  with  Corinthian  pilasters  were  then  erected  along  the 
aisles;  but  the  greatest  change  to  its  whole  interior  aspect  was 
through  the  removal  of  the  accumulated  trophies  and  weapons, 
swords  and  shields,  cuirasses  and  helms,  banners  and  spears  , 
that  hung  profusely  from  the  galleries  of  the  attic,  thither 
removed  from  their  prouder  place  above  the  tombs  in  1434,  but 
finally  swept  away  by  modern  improvement 

The  Quarterly  Review  in  an  able  article,  a  Church-reform 
in  Italy  »  ( July  1861),  discussing  the  present  character  of  the 
Religious  Orders,  points  out  those  Italian  communities  where 
sympathies  favourable  to  the  national  cause  and  to  civil  pro* 
gress  may  at  this  day  be  found ;  and,  speaking  of  the  Florentine 
Regulars,  includes  the  Dominicans  among  those  known  to  enter- 
tain such  sympathies  at  preset) I ,  though  more  particularly  indi- 
cating the  Benedictines  as  inclined  throughout  .Italy  to  favour 
free  institutions ,  in  a  spirit  of  philosophic  liberalism.  Except  in 
regard  to  the  latter,  I  cannot  verify  that  report  concerning  the 
Tuscan  communities.  That  the  Dominicans  are  generaVy  attach- 
ed ,  or  disposed  to  be  so ,  to  the  new  political  order  of  things 
cannot  be  affirmed :  unfavourable  to  the  principle  of  universal 
suffrage  and  the  right  of  deposing  sovereigns  by  popular  will* 
their  views  respecting  the  vexed  question  of  Papal  Sovereignty 
are  ,  I  believe ,  that  temporal  power  and  rights  never  can  be  or 
ought  to  be  resigned ,  though  for  adequate  compensation  might 
be  sanctioned  some  diminution  of  territory,  by  the  Pontiff.  A 
superior  intellectual  rank  is  still  held  by  this  Order  in  Tuscany, 
noted  (as  they  have  ever  been)  for  devotedness  to  study,  solid 
learning,  abilities  in  preaching.  The  Padre  Bausa ,  of  S.  Mar- 
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co,  professor  of  Dogmatie  Theology  at  the  Seminary,  is  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  impressive  in  the  Italian  pulpit ; 
and  not  only  a  great  orator,  bat  a  distinguished  Orientalist , 
having  preached  in  Chaldaic  on  the  mission  of  Mesopotamia. 
In  that  Convent,  rebuilt  by  Cosimo  do' Medici  at  the  cost  of 
31,000  ducats ,  and  stHI  retaining  the  srvere  simplicity  then 
preferred  for  the  monastic  home,  though  the  intent  (we  are 
told)  was  to  render  this  the  finest  in  Italy,  and  still  also  enjoy- 
ing the  independanee  of  self-government  secured  by  Savona- 
rola (in  spite  of  Alexander  VI.).  the  tradition  of  Dominican  learn- 
ing and  intellectual  energies  is  well  sustained  by  the  system 
of  theological  conferences,  as  at  the  Minerva  in  Rome,  with 
sessions  twice  every  week  ,  except  during  the  summer-holidays, 
perhaps  six  or  seven  persons  speaking  on  the  proposed  question 
in  the  course  of  each  morning ,  and  laymen  ,  on  due  applica- 
tion, admitted  as  auditors.  The  St.  Mark  library  contains  about 
28,000  volumes  in  the  stately  pillared  hall  built  for  it  by  Cosimo, 
though  no  longer  possessing  even  the  nucleus  of  the  collection 
founded  by  the  Medici.  Characteristic  of  present  dispositions  in 
high  places  towards  the  cloistered  bodies  was  the  project  rumour- 
ed, not  long  ago,  to  dispossess  these  fathers  of  their  most  re- 
nowned Tuscan  seat ,  for  the  sake  of  the  inestimable  frescoes 
by  their  own  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiessle  in  its  corridors ,  cells 
and  chapter-house ,  with  view  to  making  those  art-treasures  pub- 
He  by  their  transfer,  with  the  entire  premises,  to  the  Belle  Arli 
Academy  !  The  Benedictines  ,  I  understand ,  are ,  in  common 
with  not  a  few  of  the  parochial  Clergy,  persuaded  of  the  duty 
of  accepting  whatever  constituted  government ,  and  the  impera- 
tive obligation  of  the  Church  to  preserve  peace  with  the  civil 
Power,  thai  loyalty  and  good-will  may  prevail  in  her  relations 
with  rulers,  whatever  their  titles  to  sway T  not  that  sympa- 
thies in  the  least  degree  revolutionary  can  be  ascribed  to  that 
Oder,  whose  views  in  regard  to  the  Papal  Sovereignty  seem  to 
iKtot— that  a  perfectly  new  political  position  might  be  realized 
and  accepted  for  the  Pontiflf  without  injury  to'  the  Church  or 
the  forfeiture  of  any  inalienable  right ,  though  no  means  by 
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which  (his  may  be  brought  about  coold  be  sanctioned ,  unless 
free  from  violence  and  spoliation.  Iu  fact  the  anonymous  letter 
from  a  Benedictine  of  Monte  Cassino  given,  in  the  original, 
by  the  able  writer  in  the  Quarterly,  acknowledges  thus  ranch, 
and  most  distinctly  (t).  As  to  other  religions  bodies,  I  believe 
they  are  more  hostile  than  friendly  to  the  present  government 
in  Tuscany.  The  Carmelites ,  Servites ,  Aognstinians ,  Conven- 
tual and  Observantine  Franciscans  have  churches  much  frequent- 
ed ,  but  have  not  been ,  in  recent  times ,  influential  in  politics 
or  literature  here.  One  may  question  whether,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Tuscan  mind  and  its  excitements,  such  displays  as 
the  procession  of  the  Madonna  from  the  Carmelite  temple,  for 
her  festival ,  21st  July,  or  the  more  vulgar  description  of  image- 
honours  paraded  with  taste  scarce  less  than  offensive  by  the 
Franciscans  of  the  Ognistanli  in  their  procession  for  St.  Antony, 
17th  June.,  can  be  other  than  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Catho- 
licism amid  the  developments  of  thought  and  culture  at  Florence. 
Towards  the  mendicant  Friars  there  is  little  good-will ,  perhaps 
indeed  excess  of  unjust  antipathies,  at  least  in  the  cities,  if  not 
in  the  country,  at  present.  One  morning,  at  the  same  Ognissanli 
convent,  while  observing  Ghirlandaio's  fine  «  Cenacolo  »,  (a 
fresco  dated  1480 ,  and  bnt  little  known)  in  its  refectory,  I  asked 
the  gaunt  sickly-looking  friar  who  had  admitted  me,  whether, 
in  times  like  these,  their  mode  of  life,  dependant  on  the  quest 
for  daily  bread,  was  not  becoming  more  hard  or  precarious? 
and  the  poor  friar's  tone ,  even  more  than  his  words  in  answer- 
ing, conveyed  (he  affirmative.  Not  only  abuses,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  (heir  recurrence  in  the  cloister  was  provided  against 
by  the  Leopoldine  laws ;  and  the  edict  of  1770,  placing  (he  mo- 
nastic prisons,  with  all  confined  (here,  in  dependance  on  the  local 

{\)  The  Abbot  of  the  Florence  Benedictines,  at  the  Badia ,  Padre 
Alessandro  Belli ,  an  amiable  end  learned  prelate ,  has  written  two 
works  ably  directed  against  the  inroads  of  Protestantism  and  calumnies 
of  anti-catholic  sectaries :  «  Tradition  vindicated  »,  and  «  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Confession  ». 
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officers  of  justice ,  deprived  the  lord  Abbots  of  a  power  neither 
honourable  nor  wisely  confided  to  religious  superiors.  The  Prince 
who  had  the  hardihood,  even  before  passing  his  law  against 
rights  of  sanctuary,  to  order  the  removal  and  arrest ,  in  one 
night,  1769,  of  all  malefactors  then  sheltered,  and  daily  increas- 
ing, in  every  privileged  asylum  of  this  land,  was  assuredly 
a  benefactor  to  the  Church  and  to  society,  providentially  sent 
to  that  age  of  inveterate  abuses ,  if  sometimes  erring  in  his 
zeal.  Of  all  his  innovations  one  most  prejudicial  to  monastic  in- 
terests was  the  statute  on  Mortmain  (1769),  which  rendered  those 
bodies  incapable  of  inheriting  property,  as  civilly  dead,  but,  by 
indulgent  clauses,  still  permitted  persons  of  either  sex,  in  the 
cloister,  to  receive,  for  once,  legacies  or  pensions  within  the 
amount  of  100  scudi  payable  in  ready  mony,  nor  interfered  with 
bequests  for  Masses  and  religious  observances,  except  to  limit 
their  extent  and  duration  (1).  Soon  after  the  election  of  Pius  VI., 

(4)  The  picturesque  procession  of  the  Carmine  is  still  attended 
with  much  seeming  devotion  in  Florence.  That  of  Corpus  Domini ,  in 
June  '64,  for  the  first  time  deprived  of  ^ the  military  element,  and 
unattended  by  civic  authorities  ,  was  regarded  with  indifference  that 
surprised  me ;  and  the  tumult  that  disturbed  the  final  procession  of 
the  festival's  octave ,  was  a  fact  to  deplore ,  though  indeed  exaggerat- 
ed by  newspaper  report.  The  outburst  of  popular  hatred  excited  by  the 
appearance,  in  the  torch-bearing  train,  of  persons,  mostly  aristocra- 
tic, known  for  attachment  to  the  late,  hostility  to  the  present  regime, 
did  not  occur  in  presence  of  what  was  holy,  for  the  Archbishop,  bear- 
ing the  Host,  had  re-entered  the  cathedral,  and  the  subsequent  rites  were 
in  no  way  disturbed.  After  the  tempest  of  hootings  and  hisses,  with 
some  personal  maltreatment,  had  subsided,  that  Prelate's  reappearance 
was  greeted  with  quite  a  respectful  demonstration,  though  a  few  of  the 
lowest  rabble  raised  insulting  cries ,  and  a  lighted  cigar  was  thrown 
into  his  carriage.  Still  more  menacing,  because  persistant  and  seeming- 
ly preconcerted,  was  the  tumult  kept  up  for  several  hours  that  night  on 
the  cathedral-piazza :  it  being  known  that  certain  of  those  unpopular 
persons  had  remained  in  the  church  from  the  evening-hour  of  the 
procession ,  a  furiously  excited  crowd  had  evidently  the  intention  of 
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his  government  effected  a  Concordat  with  the  Holy  See  (1TX5), 
which  continued  the  charter  of  the  Church  in  Tuscany,  ttU  18IH, 
when  another  Concordat,  long  desired  and  prepared  at  Rome, 
was  made  public  on  (he  30th  June,  after  being  finally  stipu- 
lated on  the  25th  April ,  a,  measure  so  strongly  condemned  by 
some  Tuscan  politicians  that  two  ministers  resigned  rather  than 
undertake  its  responsibility  (v.Zobi,  Memorie  Economiche-poltiicke 
sulla  Toscana ,  p.  IV,  10).  In  1849  an  Encyclica  had  intimated 
to  the  Tusoan  Prelates  the  measure  agreed  upon  at  Gaeta  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  Grand  Duke,  and  first' announced  on 

bursting  the  doors  to  sieze  their  victims— for  what  fate  may  be  ima- 
gined—within the  sacred  walls.  But  the  National  Guard  did  their  duty, 
and  opposed  the  angry  tide ,  till  inally,  about  two  hours  after  mid- 
night, those  in  refuge  could  be  safely  escorted  to  their  homes.  I  shall 
not  forget  that  night ,  nor  its  warnings  of  what  political  excitement 
may  lead  to  even  in  the  most  cultivated  Italian  city;  and  the  cry  (rais- 
ed ,  I  must  add ,  only  from  the  lowest  class  in  that  gathering— so  far 
as  I  could  observe)  of  « '  death  to  the  priests— death  to  the  bishops  », 
seemed  of  awful  import  against  policy  that  tends  to  represent  the 
Clergy,  for  popular  apprehension ,  as  the  leagued  enemies  of  a  natio- 
nal cause.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  agitation  this  day  in 
Florence  was  enhanced  by  the  intelligence  ,  just  arrived,  of  the  de- 
cease of  Cavonr,  and  the  strange  idea  of  an  intent  to  make  the  reli- 
gious occasion  one  of  exultation  for  that  calamity.  A  Florentine  tribunal 
lately  decided  that  a  comic  journal  could  not  be  prosecuted  for  display- 
ing the  Papal  Tiara  in  caricature.  But  can  it  be  decided  what  the 
constant  attacks  against  the  Clergy,  now  tolerated  in  such  organs  here, 
may  eventually  lead  to?  Their  successful  circulation  is  the  omen  of  ill. 
Nut  only  in  Tuscany  but  in  a  wider  Italian  range  ,  the  manifestations 
of  opinion  have  for  seme  time  been  such  as  to  permit  the  inference 
that  in  all  probability  support  would  now  be  given  to  another  project  of 
church-reforms  like  thai  drawn  up  ,  at  the  desire  of  Peter  Leopold , 
by  Ricci ,  Bishop  of  Pistoia ,  whose  views  of  improvement  extended 
over  ecclesiastical  studies,  diocesan  synods,  ordinations  the  breviary,  ce- 
remonies ,  festivals ,  and  so-called  image-worship  ,  invoked  the  reform 
of  Religious  Orders ,  and  even  glanced  at  the  oath  required  from  Bir 
sjxops  by  Rome. 
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the  return  of  the  latter;  the  year  after  which  those  Prelates 
met  in  a  synod  convoked  by  the  Archbishop  of  Florence,  to 
confer  on  this  great  interest,  at  the  monastic  palace  of  S.  Mi- 
niato.  By  the  new  convention  the  Leopold ine  laws  were  greatly 
modified  in  effects  on  the  Church  ;  but  in  January  1860  appeared 
an  edict  from  a  new  authority  to  abolish  that  Concordat  of '51, 
declaring  it,  with  all  its  consequences,  totally  annulled,  invalid 
because  resting  on  an  unconstitutional  basis,  conceded  during  the 
arbitrary  suspense  of  representative  government  by  the  deposed 
sovereign.  Such  facts  being  remembered,  it  may  be  understood 
bow  many  of  the  Tuscan  Clergy,  secular  and  regular,  have  become 
alienated,  after  once  entertaining  friendly  dispositions  towards 
the  power  that  succeeded  to  that  dynasty  so  easily  overthrown 
by  a  pacific  revolution ;  yet  that  others  of  this  priesthood ,  par- 
ticularly among  the  parochial ,  are  opposite  in  sympathies ,  and 
therefore  in  a  sense  liberal,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  their  own 
declarations. 
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Is  all  reverence  for  ancient  sanctities  for  the  institutions 
sprang  from  the  piety  that  dedicates  itself  to  contemplation  , 
solitude ,  slndy ,  and  prayer,— to  be  swept  away  by  the  tide  of 
political  vicissitude  in  this  land,  so  that  the  birthplace  of  the 
monastic,  system  in  the  West  will  cease  to  afford  even  legal 
protection  to  those  venerable  colleges  ?  Such  the  question  Which 
occurred  to  me  when  on  my  way  through  the  pleasant  region 
of  fertile  plains  and  green  mountains  around  Pisa,  towards  that 
most  boldly  rising  chain  of  this  neighbourhood ,  at  whose  foot , 
within  a  semicircular  sweep  shaded  by  olive  and  oak  woods, 
stands  the  Carthusian  monastery  in  a  delicious  situation  ,  where 
its  long  front  of  stately  buildings  is  distinctly  seen  as  one  looks 
down  on  a  landscape  one  of  the  most  charming  and  rianle  in 
Italy,  from  the  summit  of  the  famous  leaning  tower. 

In  1367  was  founded  this  monastery  for  the  religious  driven 
from  their  ancient  home  in  that  little  island  of  Gorgona,  visible 
both  from  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  by  the  frequent  incursions  of 
Saracens;  and  here  did  they  dedicate  their  primitive  church  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Saints  Politus  and  Ephesus,  still  revered 
as  patrons  at  Gagliari,  in  Sardinia.  The  Carthusian  Order,  now 
far  from  what  it  once  was  in  Italy,  and  known  in  few  lands 
beyond  the  Alps,  has  no  other  community  approaching  in  scale 
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to  that  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse ,  the  central  and  parent  estab- 
lishment (now  inhabited  by  about  100);  and  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  they  have  lost  some  of  their  finest 
edifices  in  Italian  parts.  In  Tuscany  they  now  possess  two 
monasteries;  in  the  Roman  States  two  others,— one  in  the 
metropolis,  and  another,  the  novitiate,  among  unfrequented 
mountain  regions  south  of  Rome ;  in  Naples  one,  and  in  Calabria 
another  ;  in  Sicily,  where  almost  all  religious  orders  are,  or 
have  been ,  in  a  flourishing  state ,  they  have  no  settlement. 
In  1808  they  were,  with  other  monastic  bodies,  suppressed 
throughout  Italy;  but ,  in  1814 ,  their  residence  here  was  restored 
by  Ferdinand  III. ,  out  of  regard  for  its  antiquity  and  celebrity, 
(hough  far  indeed  from  being  reinstated  in  former  prosperity, 
their  possessions,  that  once  yielded  30,000  ducats  per  an- 
num ,  being  now  so  reduced  that  the  income  afforded  since  does 
not  exceed  1,200  ducats  for  the  yearly  support  of  these  fathers, 
who ,  thenceforth ,  however ,  were  indemnified  by  a  subvention 
from  Government,  said  to  amount  to  500  francs  per  annum  for 
each  of  those  professed  and  in  priest's  orders.  Valery  («  Voyages 
on  Italie  »)  found ,  1828,  only  fifteen  fathers  here ,  but  describes, 
notwithstanding,  the  pharmacy,  the  oil-press,  the  forge,  and 
all  requisites  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  community  by  the 
labour  of  their  own  lay-brothers ,  in  such  terms  as,  comparing 
my  experiences  with  that  visitor's,  lead  me  to  conclude  the  scale 
and  style  of  the  establishment  roust  have  been  considerably  re- 
duced  within  the  last  thirty  years.  At  present  ,  twenty-three 
persons  form  the  community ,  thirteen  professed ,  three  in  the 
noviciate ,  and  seven  lay-brothers. 

Soon  after  passing,  near  the  foot  of  these  olive-clad  mount- 
ains ,  a  neat  little  village  with  a  church  of  fine  old  Tuscan 
architecture ,  named  Calci ,  a  turn  in  the  road  leads  us  before 
a  lofty  portal  with  ranges  of  offices  at  each  side,  entering  which 
1  was  surprised  by  the  far-extending  front  of  palatial  buildings, 
with  a  showy  church-facade,  approached  by  a  staircase,  the 
whole  in  the  heavy  ornate  style  peculiar  to  the  decadence  in 
Italian  art ,  at  once  betraying  the  taste  of  the  seveenlentb  or 
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eighteenth  century,  but  by  its  splendour,  in  the  midst  of  a 
landscape  so  wild  and  solitary ,  also  announcing  that  here  could 
be  no  other  home  than  the  monastic ,  still  invested  with  olden 
grandeur ,  and  ihe  semblance  at  least  of  former  prosperity.  A 
stout,  good-humoured  lay-brother  presently  appeared  laden  with 
huge  loaves  on  his  back ,  showing  in  his  rubicund  countenance 
no  detriment  to  health  from  the  continual  meagre  fare,  and  after 
depositing  his  burden  in  an  outhouse,  offered  me  his  services , 
discharged  in  satisfactory  manner >  with  readiness,  to  answer 
questions  and  give  information  to  my  heart's  content.  His  ren- 
teignemenls  and  those  of  the  higher  society  I  was  afterwards 
admitted  into ,  enabled  me  to  carry  away  a  clearly  defined  men- 
tal picture  of  the  life  practised  in  this  asylum  of  eremite  piety , 
for  the  eremite  and  cenobite  observance  are,  it  may  be  said, 
blended  and  reconciled,  the  Carthusian  rule  being  here  maintained 
in  its  strictest  acceptation  :  in  his  separate  hermitage  each  monk 
has  two  cells,  with  a  little  vestibule,  opening  upon  a  neat 
terrace-garden,  for  his  recreation  ;  his  meals  are  passed  through 
a  wicket  by  a  lay  brother ,  who  serves  without  speaking ,  and 
the  restriction  to  meagre  food  is  never  dispensed  from.  At  half 
an  hoar  after  midnight,  each  is  roused  for  the  office,  beginning 
in  choir  at  one  o'clock,  and,  in  the  slow  chant  prescribed, 
lasting  fully  two  hours  and  a  half,  after  which  all  return  to 
rest  till  six,  and  the  first  duty,  on  rising  this  second  time,  is 
the  Mass ,  celebrated  by  each  father  in  a  separate  chapel.  On 
Sundays  is  allowed  exercise  outside  the  premises,  during  which 
the  rule  of  silence  is  dispensed  with,  but  on  this  occasion  alone , 
except  for  those  who  receive  visitors.  On  the  same  day,  and  other 
great  festivals,  meals  are  taken  in  the  refectory,  the  only  scene 
where  the  whole  community  periodically  meet,  except  in  church. 
And  when  the  last  hour  arrives  for  the  Carthusian ,  his  exis- 
tence ceases  not  to  be,  even  at  that  final  stage,  one  act  of  pray- 
er and  penance :  laid  on  his  straw-pallet ,  still  wearing  the 
hair-cloth  that  ever  wraps  his  body  next  the  skin ,  the  dying 
man  is  strewn  with  ashes,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Crucifix  at 
the  foot  of  his  bed ,  which ,  because  reserved  for  that  awful 
worship,  is  called  Croce  della  Morte ,  whilst  the  seven  Peniten-  „ 
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lial  Psalms  are  recited  by  all  his  brethren  around..  The  day  of 
his  departure  is  like  a  serious  festival ,  the  Prior,  seated  by  the 
newly  covered  grave,  exhorts  his  community,  taking  a  subject 
from  the  merits  or  example  in  the  life  or  passing-away  of  the 
deceased;  and  the  rule  is  remitted  to  allow  of  the  meeting,  that 
day  also ,  in  the  refectory.  No  confessions  from  laics  are  heard 
except  by  the  Prior  and  one  other  father ,  nor  can  females  enter 
within  these  sacred  walls,  but  for  their  use  is  a  chapel  outside 
where  Mass  may  be  heard  every  morning;  and  in  one  of  the 
many  inner  chapels ,  is  given  every  Sunday  a  discourse  to  male 
auditors,  affording  proof  satisfactory  that  the  spiritual  services 
of  Carthusians  are  not  absolutely  limited  within  the  sphere  of 
their  own  Order.  The  Prior  ( for  their  Superior  takes  on  other 
title) ,  is  elected  not  for  life ,  but  for  a  certain  period  of  years, 
and  privileged  16  wear  the  mitre  at  solemn  ceremonies.  A  no- 
viciate of  five  years  precedes  the  final  profession ,  though  simple 
[i  e.  not  perpetually  binding)  vows  are  taken  on  entering ;  but 
for  those  who  join  the  humbler  class  of  lay-brothers,  are  requir- 
ed eight  years'  probation.  During  the  shorter  period  the  eccle- 
siastic novice  leads  the  same  life  of  solitude,  isolation,  silence, 
only  interrupted  by  his  intercourse  with  the  master  under  whom 
he  studies  philosophy  and  theology.  And  of  this  class  there  is 
at  present  only  one  in  the  noviciate  here,  a  young  man,  to 
whom,  unless  sustained  by  consolation  and  peace  beyond  what 
the  world  can  give  or  lake  aw,ay,  the  vicissitudes  now  lowering 
at  no  remote  distance  must  be  indeed  depressing ! 

Entering  the  church ,  its  spacious  magnificence  and  pro- 
found silence,  the  lofty  span  of  groined  vaulting,  the  splendid 
altars,  and  subdued  light,  at  first  impress  with  a  sense  of  awe*, 
but  there  is  almost  too  much  richness  for  solemnity  in  this  in- 
terior, which,  on  the  restoration  of  the  entire  building  in  the 
last  century,  was  consecrated ,  1760— a  date  sufficient  to  account 
for  worst  vagaries  in  artistic  taste,  for  all  stamped  by  degrada- 
tion in  Italian  architecture.  Its  whole  surface ,  walls  and  ceil- 
ing, is  one  field  of  colour,  in  marbles,  gilding,  and  colossal 
fresco  paintings ,  the  subjects  of  these  latter  mostly  from  ihe 
Old  Testament ,  with  some  scenes  of  martyrdom ,  the  finest 
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that  of  St.  Gorgonius,  patron  of > the  island  called  after  him 
{ Gorgona ) — a  terriOe  bat  powerful  picture ,  of  complex  group- 
ing, by  a  Carthusian ,  who  has  left  his  own  life-like  portrait 
beside  this  elaborate  work.  Near  the  high  altar ,  superb  in  pre- 
cious stones ,  and  opposite  the  throne  of  inlaid  marbles  (a  bean* 
lifol  intarsio)  for  the  Prior ,  stands  a  marble  angel ,  supporting 
the  Gospels  for  High  Mass,  across  which  sacred  volume  hangs 
a  stole  of  gold  brocade.  (1)  The  chapels,  magnificent,  but  with 
a  certain  chaste  simplicity,  for  the  private  daily  masses ,  open 
in  a  suit  off  a  long  corridor,  and  at  the  extremity  of  this  is 
entered  an  ample  covered  loggia,  of  considerable  length  and 
breadth  ,  whence  we  look  down  upon  the  whole,  extent  of  cloi- 
stral buildings ,  and  around  spon  the  wild  but  lovely  scenery  of 
that  fair  valley,  called  appropriately  «  Yalle  Graziosa— »  ma- 
jestic mountains  carpeted  with  dark  green  to  their  summits, 
gardens ,  cultured  fields,  and  olive  groves ,  out  of  whose  pale 
foliage  the  dark  spire-like  cypress  rises  at  intervals ,  with  woods 
of  loftier  growth,  clothing  the  lower  declivities  of  heights  that 
guard  Ibis  sanctuary  as  by  an  impassible  barrier  of  Nature— en- 
chanting features  in  that  romantic  solitude ,  where — 

«  all  around  is  fair, 
Composed  with  Nature's  finest  care, 

And  in  her  fondest  love: 
Peace  to  embosom,  and  content, 

fo  overawe ihe  turbulent, 
The  selfish  to  reprove. —  (Wordsworth.) 

But  a  more  secluded  scene  leaves  the  impression  of  life's  charac- 
ter here — the  wide  quadrangular  cloister,  surrounded  by  por- 
ticos ,  a  pleasant  garden  in  the  midst ;  and  the  space  partitioned 

(1)  The  only  other  work  of  art  that  struck  me  was  a  «  Last  Sup- 
per »,  by  Poccetti,  in  the  refectory;  in  which  room,  completely  sur- 
rounded* by  fresco  paintings,  are  other  pictured  scenes  of  extrinsic 
interest?  though  not  noticeable  for  execution.  One  represents  the  Grand 
Duke  Cosimo  III.  (a  devout  benefactor  of  monasteries  and  churches)  at 
dinner,  in  this  same  room,  with  the  whole  community,  when  he  de 
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off,  within  lhat  area,  whose  cross  tells  as  thai  here  lie  the  dead , 
in  their  Campo-Santo.  Off  those  porticos  open  the  hermitages, 
each  distinct,  though  presenting  a  continuous  line  of  buildings; 
entering  one  of  which  ,  I  observed  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
quiet  retreat,  everywhere  scrupulous  neatness  and  cleanliness, 
sufficient  comfort,  even  to  the  including  of  a  fire-place,  in  the 
outer  cell ,  for  the  wood  fire  allowed  in  all  Carthusian  monaste- 
ries ;  and  in  the  bed-room  a  small  lihrdry,  where  I  noticed  me- 
taphysic  and  scientific,  besides  devotional  and  theologic  works. 
The  two  fathers  with  whom  I  -conversed,  ascertaining  that  I 
was  English ,  were  eager  for  information  respecting  my  coun- 
try, and  political  affairs  in  general,  but  in  particular  concerning 
Italian  novelties  and  the  Papal  government ;  their  questions,  in- 
deed, sufficing  to  show  that  journalism  forms  no  part  of  the 
literature  admitted  here.  They  asked  about  the  reputed  conver- 
sion of  our  Queen ,  and  that  of  her  mother  in  life's  last  hours; 
the  progress*of  Catholicism ;  the  Cardinal  and  his  influences ; 
the  sentiments  prevailing  in  England  as  to  Italian  nationality, 
and  its  cause ;  as  to  the  political  rights  of  the  Papacy,  etc.  One 
was  of  cheerful  and  serene  countenance,  pleasing  in  manners; 
the  other  with  something  wild  and  haggard  in'  aspect,  lhat 
seemed  the  result  of  suffering,  mental  or  physical. 

Wisely  is  ordered  the  long  probation  before  irrevocable 
*  vows  under  such  a  rule ;  and  there  are  gifts  that  might  perhaps 
obtain  full  exercise  within  the  limits  of  this  isolating  solitude. 
Those  of  the  religious  artist,  of  the  writer  on  mystic  devotional 
subje6ts,  etc,  might  develope  to  worthiest  energies  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  such  heavenly  calm ;  and  assuredly,  long  as  there 
exist  exceptional  cases,  great  detachments  from  life's  ordinary 
interests  and  impulses ,  the  Carthusian  order ,  however  it  may 
decline,  will  be  preserved  at  least  from  violent  death. 

sired  that  silence  might  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  the  fathers  did  not 
desire  to  speak  at  his  invitation.  Another,  the  appearance  of  a  Queen  in 
a  Carthusian  Refectory,— not  to  sit  down  and  feast,  but  herself  wait  on 
the  monks  as  their  handmaid. 
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Once  more  at  Florence.— The  Cathedral  of  the  fourteenth 
centary  is  ber  noblest  monument ;  but  we  must  turn  from  the 
work  of  Araolfo  and  Brunelleschi  to  that  octagonal  Baptistery, 
the  original  mother-church,  once  extramural,  in  order  to  familiarise 
oorselies  with  the  Florence  of  proud  republicanism,  of  Guelf 
and  Ghibelline* factions,  of  Dante  and  Brunetto  Latini.  Popular 
belief,  and  even  learned  authorities,  once  assumed  this  to  be 
the  identical  fane  dedicated  to  Mars,  tutelary  deity  of  the  Pagan 
city;  and  in  the  «  Antiquities  of  Florentine  Churches  n,  by  the 
Jesuit  Richa,  this  view  is  maintained,  backed  by  an  old  engrav- 
ing that  shows  the  octagonal  area  of  an  hypethral  temple  with 
open  colonnades ,  and  the  idol-statue  on  a  column  in  the  centre. 
We  may,  however,  be  satisfied* with  the  decision  of  such  an 
authority  as  Lami ,  that  this  church  is  of  about  the  year  622 , 
boilt  under  Grimwald,  king  of  the  Longobards,  at  the  expense 
of  Longobardic  patricians,  whose  devotion,  or  rather  that  of  their 
whole  nation,  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  liberality  in  erect- 
ing or  enriching  sanctuaries  dedicated  to  him ,  became  early 
distinguished,  to  the  degree  implied  by  the  assurance  of  a  holy 
hermit  to  the  Emperor  Constans ,  that  the  Longobards  could 
never  be  driven  out  of  Italy ,  thanks  to  tha  divine  protection 
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(has  secured  !  To  St.  John  was  dedicated  the  cathedral ,  as  stilt 
is  the  Baptistery  of  Elorence;  and  «  Mio  bel  Sao  Giovannis, 
is  a  familiar  quotation  in  its  honour  from  Dante ,  who  beheld 
this  edifice  almost  exactly  as  we  see  it  at  the  present  day,  the 
quaint  but  rich  incrustation  of  black  and  while  marbles,  wilb 
arcades  and  pilasters  that  conceal  its  original  ruder  masonry, 
having  been  a  work  commissioned  to  Arnolfo,  12g8,  some  years 
before  the  poet's  exile.  Other  antiquarians  refer  its  origin  to 
the  time  of  Theodolinda  (about  fifty  years  before  Grimwald),  but 
at  all  events  its  archaic  interior,  dimly  lighted  and  solencn,— 
so  that,  on  entering,  we  are  surprised  by  effect  of  vastness 
beyond  the  actual  proportions  better  estimated  from  without,-'- 
remains  at  this  day  essentially  what  it  was  in  the  tenth  century 
at  the  latest,  with  nothing  Classic,  but  only  barbaric  charac- 
teristics, in  a  style  for  which  no  lype  can  be  found  earlier  thac 
between  the  eighth  and  eleventh  centuries.  Those  mosaics  that 
cover  the  cupola  and  apse ,  are  (besides  the  sculptures)  the  only 
remarkable  features  added  at  later  periods.  And  the  grand  idea 
of  illustrating  the  story  of  revealed  Religion  is  carried  oat  with 
striking  effect ,  though  many  bizarre  accessories,  in  the  work  of 
artists  of  the  thirteenth  and  two  following  centuries ,  not  fewer 
than  eighteen  of  whom  (Andrea  Tafi ,  the  two  Gaddi ,  Ghhrlan- 
daio,  JLippi ,  etc.)  were  engaged  on  the  series  comprising  the 
history  of  the  world  till  the  Deluge ,  the  lives  of  the  Patriarch 
t     Joseph  and  the  Baptist ,  the  Evangelic  story  till  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Resurrection  and  punishment  of  the  damned ,  the  whole 
overshadowed  and  solemnised  by  the  colossal  forms  of  Archan- 
gels ,  and  ,  above  the  choir ,  the  Redeemer  enthroned  within  an 
ellipse ,  inviting  the  blessed  and  driving  away  the  accursed  ,-*» 
>   a  finely  conceived  figure  by  Gaddo  Gaddi.  The  mosaics  of  the 
tribune,  begun  about  1225 ,  by  Fra  Jacopo ,  a  Franciscan ,  and 
completed  towards  the  close  of  that  century  by  Tafi  and  the 
above-named  Gaddi,  superior  in  style  and  freedom ,  exhibit  the 
Baptist  in  unusual  relation  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin,  both 
seated,  the  latter  with  her  Child,  on  thrones  opposite  each  other. 
Roraohr  observes  .the  evidence  of  advanced  art  in  the  figures 
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of  Prophets  on  the  vault,  while  he  raises  the  doubt,  whether 
the  «  Jacobus  »  here  mentioned  in  the  epigraph  :— 

«  Jacobus  in  tali  pre  cunctis  arte,  probalus  », 

was  really  ( as  Yasari  states) ,  the  Jacobo  di  Tarrito ,  also  a 
Franciscan,  whose  mosaics  we  see  at  Rome,  in  S.  Maria Mag- 
giore  and  the  Lateran. 

Around  this  edifice  centered  the  grandest  of  Florence's  olden 
celebrations:  all  the  pomps  and  gallant  shows;  all  the  devout 
magnificence  of  the  Mediaeval  Republic.  The  custom  of  making 
offerings  to  its  shrine  from  every;  city  subject  to  that  govern* 
ment,  Lami  supposes  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Lon go- 
bards;  and  the  races  lor  the  pallium  {i) ,  kept  up  till  modern 
times ,  are  referred  by  Atnmirato  to  an  origin,  A.  D.  40*,  in 
the  annual  rejoicings  of  that  people  for  the  expulsion  of  Rada- 
gusiue,  the  Gothic  king ,  from  their  territory;  but  by  Lami  to 
the  year  1217 ,  when,  he  asserts,  they  were  first  instituted  for 
the  festival  of  Pentecost,  at  Ville  Franche,  by  Archembold ,  Lord 
of  the  Bourbonnais.  From  1084  prevailed  the  custom  for  all 
subject  cities  and  territories  under  Florence,  to  send  annually 
their  tributes  in  form  of  a  banner  in  cloth~of~gold ,  and  wax 
models  of  their  principal  fortresses ,  for  the  shrine  of  St.  John. 
Vasari ,  in  his  life  of  Del  Cecca ,  the  [celebrated  engineer,  de- 
scribes the  pageants  prepared  by  him  for  these  occasions ;  and 
every  popular  as  well  as  sacred  observance  of  this  anniversary 
has  been  detailed  by  old  writers,  especially  in  a  MS. diary  at 

(4)  Others  suppose  the  race  for  the  pallium  (a  velvet  or  cloth-of- 
gold  banner ) ,  still  kept  up  at  the  Roman  Carnival ,  [and  almost  all 
popular  Italian  festivals  ,  to  have  no  other  origin  than  the  more  perilous 
tournament ,  first  introduced  by  Gaufred  the  Second  of  Anjou ,  who 
was  killed,  at  one  of  these  pageant  combats  (?  )f  A.  D.  4066.  Urgent  cause 
was  there  for  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  Church  to  tournaments, 
expressed  in  the  edicts  of  Innocent  II. ,  Eugenius  HI.,  Alexander  III. , 
Clement  V.,  and  the  third  Lateran  Council,  prohibiting  them  under 
severe  penalties. 
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the  Pilti  library,  quoted  by  Richa.  On  the  vigil  the  sixteen 
"Gonfalon ieri ,  with  the  twenty  standards  of  the  four  quarters 
the  city  was  divided  into ,  escorted  by  a  company  of  superbly- 
clad  youths,  carried  the  offerings  of  rmmense  wax  torches  to 
this  church ,  through  streets  adorned  with  rich  draperies ,  and 
carpeted  with  flowers ;  next  morning  the  Signoria ,  the  Gonfa 
faloniere  of  Justice ,  the  captains  of  the  Goelf  Party ,  and  the 
reprentalives  of  the  arli,  passed  in  gorgeous  procession  on  horse- 
back from  the  Piazza  of  the  Signoria,  bearing,  with  escort  of 
troops  and  military  music ,  the  hundred  banners  offered  by  the 
guilds,  with  that  of  the  Guelf  Party,  to  remain  for  one  year 
as  trophies  of  devotion  to  their  celestial  Patron  at  his  shrine , 
till  finally,  giving  place  to  other  offerings,  they  were  convert- 
ed into  hangings  and  vestments  for  the  altar  and  its  ministers. 
Perhaps  no  scene  of  Mediaeval  festivity  surpassed  in  the  pictu- 
resque that  for  this  occasion :  draperies,  embroidered  with  lilies, 
clothed  the  house-fronts,  flowers  covered  the  pavement;  at 
intervals  arose  on  stages,  guarded  by  mounted  troops,  one 
hundred  carved  and  glided  devices,  called  trionfi,  emblematic 
of  subject  cities  or  districts  ;  while  youths  and  damsels »  dressed 
in  silks ,  and  glittering  with  jewels  ,  performed  dances  in  the 
open  air ;  concerts ,  vocal  and  instrumental ,  awakened  glad 
echoes;  high-born  ladies,  in  gala  costume,  paraded  on  foot 
through  the  principal  streets ;  and  in  the  afternoon  ensued  those 
races  for  the  pallium,  displayed  on  a  car  hung  with  gold 
brocade.  Pareva  tin  $oave  luogo  («  it  appeared  a  delicious  place  »j, 
says  an  old  writer,  referring  to  that  historic  Piazza  of  the 
Signoria  enlivened  by  the  gay  magnificence  of  this  anniversary. 
But  tragic  incidents  sometimes  supervened  amid  this  most 
sacreti  and  popular  of  local  celebrations ,  as  on  that  eve  of  St. 
John ,  1300 ,  when  the  procession  of  the  arti  and  their  consols 
was  attacked  by  the  Neri,  provoked  by  which  outrage  the  Go- 
vernment decreed  banilhment  against  the  leaders  of  both  Bianchi 
and  Neri ,  the  then  dominant  factions ;  and,  this  occurring  while 
Dante  held  office  among  the  Priori ,  the  poet  himself  was  conse- 
quently driven  into  exile. 
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Till  the  sixteenth  century  little  was  altered  in  the  features 
or  the  great  Florentine  festival ,  which  down  to  oar  own  time 
has  continued  to  delight  und  attract ,  roost  grand  and  character- 
istic of  local  observances,  both  in  its  solemnities  and  spectacles, 
the  cathedral-rites  attended  by  the  court  and  magistracy,  the 
procession  to  San  Giovanni ,  illuminations  ,  fire-works ,  races  of 
classic  chariots  and  horses,  etc.  But  the  principle  adopted  under 
the  new  Government  is,  that  civic  authorities  should  stand 
entirely  aloof ,  leaving  the  ecclesiastical  body  alone  to  intervene 
and  provide  for  religious  commemorations.  On  the  last  recur- 
rence of  St  John's  day  we  had  still  the  usual  services  in  the 
cathedral  and  baptistery— but  how  changed  ,  how  cold  were  the 
aspects  of  this  festival  in  1861  compared  with  what  it  once  was  1 
The  rejoicings ,  the  olden  usages ,  the  expression  of  popular 
gladness,  all  had  vanished.  And  may  we  not  ask  whether  this 
spirit  of  utilitarian  indiflerentism  towards  the  public  forms  of 
religion  be  guaranteed  from  danger  to  moral  interests— can  really 
recommend  itself  to  a  popular  life  and  temper  influenced  by  Catho- 
licism as  inherited  from  age  to  age?  Qn  that  24th  June  the 
Church,  however,  omitted  nothing  on  her  part  for  the  occasion. 
After  pontificating  in  the  cathedral,  the  Archbishop,  with  his 
chapter  and  clerics,  proceeded  to  the  baptistery,  where  the  relics  of 
St.  John  were  exposed  on  a  temporary  altar  surmounted  by  the 
magnificent  dossale  (1)  of  silver  ,  which  ,  begun  in  1366 ,  was 


(4)  This  beautiful  object  resembles  an  altar ,  divided  into  compart- 
ments, between  which  are  pilasters  adorned  with  statuettes  of  saints, 
each  under  a  pointed  canopy  of  exquisite  miniature  architecture  in 
silver ,  the  whole  crowned  by  an  architrave  with  forty-three  tiny 
niches,  canopies  and  similar  statuettes.  In  the  centre  is  a  statue  of  the 
Precursor,  by  Michelozzo  di  Bartolommeo;  and,  on  the  compartments, 
reliefs  in  raised  silver-work  :  the  Visitation,  the  birth  of  the  Baptist, 
his  departure  for  the  Wilderness ,  his  preaching  in  the  Desert ,  his 
baptising  of  Christ,  the  banquet?  of  Herod,  the  Baptist's  imprisonment, 
his  decapitation.  A  large  silver  crucifix,  with  the  Virgin  and  Angels 
at  the  summit ,  is  the  joint  work  of  Belto  di  Francesco  ,  Milano  Dei  , 
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not  completed,  under  the  hands  of  various  artists y  till  1477.  On 
the  Octave  Sunday  ensued  an  observance  in  S.  Giovanni  interest- 
ing in  regard  to  the  system  of  public  charities,  but  unlike  any- 
thing one  is  accustomed  to  see  in  churches.  After  High  Mass,  with 
a  larger  congregation  than  commonly  meets  here ,  was  intoned 
the  Vent  Creator ,  whilst  a  deputation  of  gentlemen  in  fall  dress 
attended  within  the  choir ;  the  priests  having  retired,  two  depu- 
ties superintended  the  drawing  of  a  lottery ,  from  a  moveable 
cylinder,  placed  on  the  balustrade  in  front,  a  little  boy,  io 
plain  clothes ,  drawing  out  each  lot  after  the  cylinder  had  been 
set  in  motion,  and  an  assistant  proclaiming  in  loud  voice  the 
name  of  the  person  and  number  of  the  lot,  fourteen  prises  being 
announced ,  with  titles  of  rank  before  several  names  thus  voci- 
ferated ,  strangely  to  waken  the  echoes  within  sacred  walls.  This 
transaction  finished ,  the  priests  returned  to  the  altar ,  and  the 
Te  Deum  was  chanted  to  organ  music  The  profane  performance 
might  seem  inappropriate,  not  is  justified  by  its  association  with 
the  name  and  temple  of  San  Giovanni.  In  1700  was  founded  a 
confraternity  called  the  Congregation  of  St.  John,  by  Cosimo  III. 
(so  noted  among  the  Medici  for  his  munificence  to  churches  and 
priests),  in  that  object  of  providing  work  and  subsistence  for 
the  poor,  ever  since  kept  in  view,  by  the  annual  distribution  of 
dowries  ,  10  ducats  each,  for  which  charitable  persons  take 
tickets  in  this  lottery,  thus  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  choose 
the  recipients  of  bounty.  For  this  last  anniversary,  besides  the 
dowries,  were  spent  300  lire  in  relieving  poor  families  (1). 

Amid  the  solemnities  of  the  June  festival,  in  the  dim  light  and 
pressing  of  throngs  around  that  beautiful  dossal* ,  one  can  hardly 

and  Antonio  Pollaiuolo.  Intarsio  of  lapis  lazuli  adorns  the  pilasters,  and 
two  panels  are  set  with  4%  miniature  mosaics,  illustrating  the  principal 
festivals ,  the  whole  on  a  basement  of  enamelled  silver. 

(i )  During  the  past  year  the  dowries  conferred  in  Florence ,  of 
the  class  called  regia  data,  were  574,  of  which  91  by  presentation  from 
charitable  institutions,  the  rest  by  lot.  The  subjects  chosen  must  be 
recommended  by  good  character  as  well  as  by  dther  claims. 
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»t>serve  more  than  the  precious  settings  of  (he  relics  exposed 
below  it ,  conspicuous  among  treasures  of  iheir  class.  That  of 
the  true  Gross,  set  in,  silver  studded  with  gems,  and  chiselled 
with  emblems  of  the  Passion ,  U  said  to  be  the  identical  relic 
presented  to  this  city  by  Charlemagne.  The  finger  of  St.  John, 
especially  revered  this  day,  might  interest  the  most  sceptical , 
when  its  history  in  known.  It  was  presented  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  to  Urban  V.,  from  whose  hands  having  passed 
into  those  of  bis  two  successors ,  it  remained  in  the  keeping  of 
Urban  VI.,  when  that  Pope  was  besieged  by  the  King  of  Naples 
at  Nocera,  1386;  lost  and  stolen  during  the  confusion  within 
the  beleagured  town,  and  finally  redeemed  at  the  price  of  800 
gold  ducats  by  Baldassare  Cossa ,  then  oleric  of  Camera  in  at- 
tendance on  the 'Pope.  Strange  vicissitudes  ensuing,  that  same 
Cossa  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1410,  to  be,  after  five  years, 
deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constance.  From  his  imprisonment  in 
Bavaria  he  was  liberated,  by  desire  of  Martin  V.,  at  a  cost 
of  30,000  scudi ,  advanced  by  Giovanni  de'  Medici  ( the  father 
of  Cosimo)  to  the  Emperor.  Retiring  to  this  his  native  city,  and 
making  his  submission  to  Martin  V.,  that  Pope  received  him  here 
with  favour,  allowing  him  to  hold  rank  as  dean  in  the  sacred 
college ,  which  honours  he  lived  to  enjoy  but  a  few  months , 
and  dying  here,  1419,  bequeathed  the  relic  he  had  kept  during 
and  after  his  occupation  of  a  throne ,  to  this  sanctuary,  whither 
it  was  carried  With  a  procession  of  all  the  clergy  and  magistra- 
cy. 2,000  gold  scudi  Cossa  also  bequeathed  for  the  reliquary  to 
contain  this  object;  and  how  little  his  fortunes  had  suffered  is 
farther  shown  by  his  testament ,  preserved  in  the  archives  here  , 
30,000  gold  scudi  being  left  to  his  two  nephews,  and  other  sums 
lo  Florentine  citizens,  among  whom  appears  a  name  raised  into 
renown  by  its  present  bearer-Betlino  di  Ricasoli ;  also  to  Pope 
Martin  a  white  horse  and  ring.  The  Republic  ordered  in  his 
honour  every  posthumous  tribute  due  to  a  deceased  pope ,  obse- 
quies of  nine  days  in  the  cathedral ,  attended  by  all  the  clergy 
and  authorities ,  with  such  profusion  of  lights  that ,  a  chronicler 
,84y*,  the  church  seemed  on  lire;  and  presently  arose  that  ma- 
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jestic  monument ,  in  ibis  Baptistery,  with  the  recumbent  statue  of 
the  deceased ,  and  reliefs  of  Faith ,  Hope ,  and  Charity,  by  Do- 
natello  and  Michelozii,  commissioned  by  the  Republic,  with 
those  words  on  its  epitaph :  «  Quondam  Papa  »,  which  so  offend- 
ed Martin  V.,  that  he  sent  an  envoy  to  require  their  erasure 
from  the  Signoria ,  whose  only  answer  was :  «  Quod  scripsimus 
scripsimus  ». 

About  a  century  later  that  tomb  was  opened,  and  the 
body  of  the  deposed  Pope  seen  untouched  by  decay,  with  one 
eye  open ,  and  (as  described)  even  lustrous  !  the  mitre  still  on 
the  Jiead;  but  the  pontiOc  ring,  as  if  to  emblemize  his  misfor- 
tunes, fallen  from  the  finger. 

The  first  reliable  account  of  the  races  for  the  Pallium  at 
Florence's  great  festival  is  given  by  Yillani  in  reference  to  the 
year  1288;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  national  devotions  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Precursor  may  be  traced  up  to  A.  D.  724.  Mora- 
tori,  («  Aniichita  Italiane  »,  Diss.  29),  collects  all  evidence  for 
the  early  introduction  of  the  Pallium-race  at  Italian  festivities; 
but  none  that  precedes  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Dan- 
ie  (Paradiso,  canto  xvi.)  alludes  to  this  practice  in  his  native  city; 
and  it  seems  that  the  race,  in  its  ancient  form,  was  with  ri- 
ders ,  instead  of  unridden  horses,  as  at  the  Roman  carnival ,  and 
kept  up  till  the  change  of  goverment  in  Tuscauy,  at  Florence,  on 
St.  John's  Day.  Lami  concludes  that  the  French  seigneur,  Ar- 
<  hembold ,  invented  this  amusement  in  substitution  for  the  tour- 
nament, deferring  to  the  Church's  sentence.  As  4o  the  other 
spectacles  on  this  day  in  Florence ,  the  contrivances  of  the  en- 
gineer Francisco  d'Angelo  (called  Gecca,  1447-88)  are  minutely 
described  by  Vasari :  his  was  the  invention  of  the  nuvole ,  or 
clouds,  in  fact  immense  cars,  with  decorative  frames,  where, 
amidst  pictured  clouds  or  trees,  appeared  living  persons  to  re- 
present sacred  characters ,  and  children  enacting  cherubim  and 
seraphim.  The  grand  car  belonging  to  the  masters  of  the  mint , 
he  contrived  so  that  St.  John  the  Baptist ,  Angels ,  and  many 
saints  were  represented  in  a  moving  tableau  vitant  by  men  and 
children,  exhibited  every  year  for  this  festival,  till  1807,  after 
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which  was  destroyed  this,  with  four  other  pageant  cars  for  similar 
uses  y  by  the  French  then  masters  of  Toscany. 

Among  the  treasures  of  this  Baptistery  is  one  of  extraordi- 
nary value  no  longer  exhibited,— in  form  like  a  book,  measur- 
ing, opened!  nearly  a  fool  in  width,  of  massive  gold,  display- 
ing relics  of  the  instruments  of  the  Passion ,  with  miniature 
reliefs  below  each ,  representing  acts  in  the  awful  history;  eight 
large  pearls ,  and  several  gems  set  on  the  burnished  surface ; 
and  at  the  back,  a  French  inscription,  slating  that  fhis  pertain- 
ed to  King  Charles  V.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Piero,  the 
worthless  son  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici ,  and  after  the  expulsion  of 
that  family,  1495,  was  conceded  by  the  Republic  for  extinction 
of  a  debt  to  Cardinal  Piccolomini ,  afterwards  pope  as  Pius  III , 
by  him  eventually  sold  for  200  gold  florins  to  the  consuls  of  mer- 
chants, who  presented  it  to  this  church.  One  more  association 
of  interest  has  attached  to  the  tomb  of  Pope  John  XXIII.,  since 
it  suggested  to  a  learned  Benedictine  one  of  the  best  modern 
additions  to  ecclesiastical  records,  in  the  «  Storia  del  Concilio  di 
Costanza  »,  by  Padre  Tosti. 

Two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Dante ,  the  hope  he 
expressed  (1)  in  verse  received  its  tardy  fulfilment  within  these 
walls ,  and  his  bust  was  crowned  with  laurel  beside  that  font 
opening  ,  like  a  well,  reached  by  steps,  in  the  centre  of  this 
building,  where  ils  place  has  been  no  longer  since,  in  1577,  thai 
area  was  filled  up  and  another  font,  precious  for  its  sculptures 
by  Andrea  Pisano,  erected  in  its  stead.  In  1330  all  the  autho- 
rities and  citizens  assembled  to  see  the  erection  of  the  portals 
wrought  in  bronze  by  that  artist ,  and  the  rule  was  set  aside 
which  forbid  the  Signoria  ever  to  quit  the  Palazzo  Yecchio  do- 
ring  their  period  of  office,  that  the  Priori ,  with  the  Ambassa- 
dors of  Naples  and  Sicily,  might  ^attend. 

(4)  —con  altro  vello 

Ritornerd  poeta,  ed  in  sul  fonte 

Del  mio  battesmo  prenderd  il  cappello. 

Paradise,  xxv,  39. 
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Varied  and  romantic  are  local  memories  of  ike  Past ;  bat  we 
may  now  link  tbe  record  of  a  great  event  pertaining  to  the  Pre- 
sent wilh  the  associations  gathered  round  this  Baptistery  and  the 
solemnities  in  honour  of  its  great  festival.  Recently  has  been  tra- 
ced to  these  celebrations  the  origin  of  that  system  ameag  the 
glories  of  modern  time ,  national  Exhibitions  of  Art  and  Manu- 
facture ,  for  whose  first  idea  precedence  is  claimed  by  Florence 
(see  the  periodical,  Espotiiiom  llaliana  del  1861,  first  issued  151b 
July  that  year),  but  in  whose  fulfilment  Italy  has  had  to  follow 
the  example  of  other  lands.  She  has  dote  so,  however,  worthily; 
and  the  memorable  lttth  September  '61,  witnessed  the  inaugu- 
ration of  her  greatest  triumph  in  the  collective  achievements  of 
Art  and  Industry,  conveying  her  noblest  answer  to  the  calum- 
nious assaults  of  anti-national  faction  and  superstitious  prejudice. 

The  practice  of  annual  displays ,  showing  progress  in  com- 
merce and  industry,  was  adopted  by  Florence  Grst  among  Ita- 
lian cities,  and  connected  wilh  her  sacred  anniversary  above 
described.  These  mo$lre9  on  the  festival  of  St.  John*  became 
the  special  pageantry  of  that  day;  and  while  the  piazza  around 
S.  Giovanni  was  converted  into  a  pavilion  of  azure  draperies 
embroidered  with  the  lily,  spread  over  every  house-front ,  along 
the  principal  streets  were  exhibited,  on  ranges  of  stalls ,  manu- 
factures in  woollen ,  silk ,  velvet,  brocade,  and  the  costlier 
wares  of  the  goldsmith ,  in  all  which,  this  city's  produce  was 
then  supreme  as  to  quality  and  quantity— an  aggregate,  says 
the  historian  Gdro  Dati,  which  «  would  have  sufficed  to  adorn 
ten  kingdoms  ».  Such  was  the  festival  of  the  Baptist  in  Florence 
of  the  olden  time  ! 

The  story  of  Italian  exhibitions ,  industrial  and  artistic,  may 
be  said  to  start  from  Tuscan  examples.  Under  the  government  of 
I'eler  Leopold  was  ordered  the  first  public  exhibition  of  fine  arts 
this  country  had  yet  beheld,  in  1791.  French  invaders  next  set 
the  examples,  followed  with  more  systematic  procedure  in  the 
present  century ;  and  under  their  auspices  took  place  at  Turin, 
1805 ,  '11  •  '18 .  the  first  series  for  exhibiting  generally  all  local 
produce,  artistic,  industrial,  agrarian.  After  the  legitimate 
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restorations ,  were  founded  in  the  same  kingdom  ,  under  Charles 
Felix,  triennal  industrial  exhibitions,  the  Grst  of  which  took  place 
in  (he  suburban  palace  of  Valentino,  near  Turin,  in  1829,  the 
number  of  exhibitors  being  5*02 ;  and  with  what  success  promoted 
in  subsequent  years  appears  from  the  steady  increase  of  those 
numbers,  till,  in  the  last  instance.,  at  the  Turin  exhibition 
of  «58,  was  reached  the  maximum  of  1784 ,  among  whom  931 
received  prizes. 

Two  exhibitions  at  Genoa,  within  recent  years,  gave  proof  of 
the  progress  and  energies  that  have  especially  marked  the  Pied- 
montese  above  other  Italian  states,— one  in  1844,  to  honour  the 
first  Congress  of  the  tavans  in  this  country,  the  other  in  1854  , 
on  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  railway  between  that  city 
and  Turin.  In  the  papal  states  ,  Bologna ,  ever  foremost ,  and 
in  many  respects  bearing  away  the  palm  from  Rome  herself, 
first  followed  the  example  by  instituting  agrarian  and  industrial 
exhibitions ,  1861  ;  ordered  in  '83  to  be  thenceforth  triennial ; 
and  efficiently  promoted  by  the  Pontific  Commissary ,  who  had 
governed  the  four  legations  since  '48.  The  last  Bolognese  ex- 
hibition, 1856,  was  such  an  improvement  on  all  preceding, 
(oat  (he  halls  and  corridors  of  the  University  could  scarce  contain 
me  numbers  attracted  to  that  locality  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Lorraine  Government  in 
Tuscany,  whatever  its  defects  otherwise ,  acted  laudably  in  fa- 
vouring public  interests  and  improvements  through  similar  means; 
for  it  was  in  Florence,  1839,  that,  the  first  exhibition  of  arts 
and  manufactures  unitedly  took  place  under  native  auspices,  to 
be  triennal ,  and  first  held  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio ,  with  no 
very  great  iclai  indeed ,  seeing  that  the  exhibitors  were  only 
66;  bol,  on  the  last  occasion,  before  the  fall  of  that  dynasty, 
their  numbers  had  risen  to  730 ,  the  prizes  distributed  148  ; 
and  from  this  Florentine  exhibition  were  judiciously  selected 
all  the  products  of  native  art  and  industry  deemed  worthy  to 
compete  on  a  greater  arena  in  Paris,  1855.  Other  exhibitions, 
exclusively  industrial,  were  given  here  in  185*1-54,  with  emi- 
nent success. 

23 
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The  grander  idea  of  an  Italian  display  to  include  every 
illustration  of  lhe  art,  industry,  manufactured  add  natural  pro- 
duce of  the  whole  peninsula  ,  sprang  from  that ,  mooted  within 
narrower  limit*,  soon  after  the  change  of  government  in  Flo- 
rence ,  of  a  Tuscan  exhibition  to  be  universal  in  respect  to  these 
provinces  atone;  and  the  merit  of  the  higher  project  rests  w'H\\ 
Signer  Sella,  author  Of  several  useful  writings,  and  professor 
of  geometry  at  the  Technical  Institute  in  Turin  >  who  proposed 
this  National  Act  the  first  day  he  sal  fa  Parliament  as  DepuSy 
for  the  province  of  Bieiht*  bis  native  place  >  tath  June  *  i860; 
nor  were  authorities  tardy  in  acting  upon  the  happy  suggestion 
as ,  four  days  afterwards >  the  project  was  discussed,  to  be 
formalised  in  parliamentary  phrase ;  and  on  the  8th  of  July 
following  appeared  the  royal  deoree  assigning  150,000  francs  tt> 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works  as  subsidy  for 
lhe  National  Exhibition  ,  at  the  same  time  appointing  a  coin 
mittee,  to  hold  its  inaugural  session  in  Florence  on  the  20ih 
August.  This  body  was  formed  by  appointments  from  different 
sources:  by  the  Crown  being  named  the  president,  Marquis 
Cosimo  Riilolfi;  the  vice-president,  Professor  Araici;  and  secre- 
tary-general ,  Carega ,  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the  Kloreo- 
line  Institute:  by  the  Ministry,  seventeen  members;  end  twenty- 
eight  more  by  the  several  chambers  of  commerce  at  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  united  under  one  Italian  Crown ,  on  the  mnintaod 
and  in  Sicily  (l), 

(4)  The  objects  admitted  were  of  24  classes,  including  the  tbreo 
ef  fine  Art,  end  the  exhibitors  9000  ,  among  Whom  230  of  Rome, 
200  of  Venice ;  7500  pertaining  to  the  industrial ,  the  rest  to  the  artist 
ranks*  2000  prize-medals  were  distributed  on  the  system  of  equality, 
Without  degrees  in  distinction  s  and  clearest  proof  of  success  is  in  lb** 
fact  that  440  committees,  from  the  various  Italian  provinces,  responded 
to  the  invitation— see  the  closing  address  by  the  Marquis  Bidolfi , 
8th  December. 
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EvfitGiNQ  from  a  wild  and  gterile  region,  after  long  toil- 
some ascent  from  (he  Casenlino  Valley,  one  is  refreshed  and 
delighted  by  the  fine  coptrast  of  scenery  in  the  wide  anphithea- 
to,  amid  sleep  forest-clad  heights v  that  suddenly  reveals  itself 
to  view,  a  grand  yet  lovely  landscape ,  receiving  its  distinctive 
feature  from  the  massive  and  irregular,  but  commodious  boil- 
diagg ,  its  central  object ,  that  rise  above  the  steep  over  a  tor- 
rent on  one  side,  the  smile  of  fresh  verdure  expanding  in  front* 
toe  dark  umbrage  of  perennial  woods  embosoming  and  shelter- 
ing beyond.  There  seems  the  promise  of  dignified  repose  and 
sober  affluence  in  that  substantial  edifice,  whose  aspect  conveys 
a  welcome  and  memories  from  the  Past  that  sanctify  while 
cheering  this  Apennine  solitude.  At  its  ample  portal  I  was 
received  by  a  good-looking  intelligent  lay-brother,  who  showed 
Jne  at  onee  into- the  large  saloon  of  the  Foresteria,  forming  a 
considerable  suit  of  well-appointed  rooms  for  day  and  night.  In 
its  present  conditions  the  Abbey  of  Camaldoli  bears  little  trace 
of  antiquity,  save  in  one  fine  old  cloister  with  round-arched  por- 
ticoes and  a  pleasant  garden  in  the  midst  of  its  colonnades.  The 
chirch ,  consecrated  after  a  restoration ,  in  1786 ,  is  of  modern 
Italian  style ,  richly  decorated ,  with  a  few  noticeable  pictures 
illustrating  the  story  of  this  Order ;  the  chapterhouse ,  like  a 
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large  oratory,  is  covered  with  frescoes  on  subjects  of  simitar 
class*;  but  no  part  of  the  sacred  edifice  has  any  architectonic 
feature  venerable  to  look  on.  About  the  most  ancient  portions 
are  the  vaulted  corridors  on  (he  ground-floor;  also  the  Pharmacy 
( a  usual  appendage  of  Camaldolese  as  of  Carthusian  cloisters) , 
whose  cabinets  contain  some  handsome  specimens  of  cut  and 
painted  glass  in  the  taste  of  the  XVI.  century.  On  the  premi- 
ses are  all  requisites  for  a  complete  monastic  establishment— 
the  well-slocked  and  productive  Cascine  (  or  dairy-farm ) ,  the 
Bakery,  Forge,  offices  of  the  carpenter  and  shoemaker,  the 
mill  turned  by  the  mon tain-torrent ,  and  the  Sega,  or  workshop 
for  sawing  the  huge  trunks  of  the  trees  (an  article  of  commerce 
one  principal  source  of  revenue  to  this  monastery)  by  means  of 
very  complex  mechanism  invented  by  a  Swiss  engineer,  1845, 
and ,  for  application  here ,  entirely  prepared  by  the  handiwork 
of  a  Camaldolese  lay-4>rolher. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeably  proffered  than  the  hospi- 
tality (long  renowned  as  it  deserves)  of  thepe  good  monks,  al- 
lowing every  visitor  to  feel  at  home,  left  entirely  to  himself  all 
day,  but  at  meals  ^variably  entertained  by  one  or  more  from 
their  community,  who,  however,  take  no  food  at  table  with 
(heir  guests;  and  the  commensal*  I  found  myelf  seated  among 
being  all  priests ,  we  had  ,  at  dinner  and  supper,  the  society  of 
several,  always  including  the  Padre  Priore,  a  man  of  Gne  benig- 
nant aspect,  With  a  smile  and  vivacity  quite  youthful,  though 
his  flowing  grey  beard  told  of  an  age  not  otherwise  indicated; 
sometimes  also  another  fine  old  man  of  manners  correspondent 
to  hfe  station,  being  of  the  patrician  Delia  Genga  family,  nephew 
to  a  Pope  and  brother  to  a  Cardinal.  This  community  now  con- 
sists of  fourteen  fathers ,  under  the  government  of  the  Prior 
elected  for  three  years ,  mostly  persons  whose  age  or  infirmity 
have  required  relaxation  from  the  severer  observances  of  the 
eremite-life,  and  who  have  therefore  quitted  the  higher  for  the 
lower  of  (heir  two  cloisters.  In  1808  the  Camaldoli  suffered  ,  in 
common  with  other  monasteries,  the  loss  of  all  its  property; 
but  soon  after  the  decree  for  dissolving  its  community  had  been 
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denounced  here  ,  came  counter-orders  allowing  twelve  to  remain 
for  the  service  of  the  church  and  custody  of  the  buildings ,  but 
no  longer  to  wear  the  religious  habit.  A  precious  library  was , 
among  other  losses ,  then  irrecoverably  dispersed ;  and  the  sole 
treasure  still  left  from  its  contents  is  the  inestimable  autograph 
volume  (kept  most  carefully  in  the  apartment  of  the  Prior),  a 
Comment  on  the  Psalms,  down  to  the  CX.,  by  St.  Rorouald,  never 
edited,  and  in  characters  easily  legible ,  without  puzzling  abre- 
viations.  On  the  restoration,  in  1816,  Camaldoli,  though  far 
from  reinstated  in  original  affluence ,  again  became ,  as  it  still 
is,  one  of  the  wealthiest  Italian  monasteries,  again  largely  en- 
dowed with  landed  property,  which  now  includes,  besides  the 
surrounding  gardens,  meadows,  forests,  and  buildings  sufficient 
for  a  whole  regiment  to  lodge  in,  forty-two  farms,  some  so 
distant  as  the  Komagna  provinces,  others  on  the  Tuscan  Ma- 
reroma ,  with  several  thousand  heads  ot  sheep  and  cattle ,  and 
some  score  of  horses  and  oxen ,  the  latter  used  for  carriage  of 
the  timber,  drawn  down  into  the  plain  below  these  mountains 
to  be  there  launched  on  the  Arno  and  floated  along  its  stream 
to  Florence.  At  the  foot  of  the  ascent  hither  is  an  extensive 
farm  with  an  old  chateau-like  villa  serving  for  occasional  resi- 
dence to  the  fathers,  and  also  to  their  guests;  and  on  a  height, 
net  far  from  the  Abbey,  is  a  separate  Poresteria  where  ladies 
are  received,  and  (not  less  than  the  other  sex)  entertained  at 
table  by  one  of  the  monastic  family— an  attention  1  was  sorry 
to  find  repaid  with  ridicule  in  the  remarks  indited  by  certain 
fair  hands  on  the  pages  of  a  guest-book.  The  life  led  by  these 
monks  is  easy  compared  with  that  of  their  brethren  at  the 
Eremo  above.  Alike,  however,  obliged  to  rise  one  hour  after 
midnight  for  choir,  they  have  the  same  duty  of  attending  seven 
chanted  offices  during  the  24  hours;  every  evening  they  meet 
in  chapter  for  spiritual  reading  (Rodriguez  was  the  author  I  saw 
on  the  lecturn  for  this  purpose);  and  in  their  chapter-house 
Ihey  also  assemble  on  the  vigils  of  solemn  feasts,  for  that  self- 
accusation  ,  and  submission  to  penance  imposed  by  the  superior 
for  the  more  venial  transgressions ,  still  kept  up  according  to 
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(he  ancient  monastic  precept ,  though  without  the  corpora]  chas- 
tisements formerly  inflicted  at  these  public  confessions.  Instead 
of  perpetual  solitude  in  the  cell ,  they  have  the  daily  meeting  for 
meals  in  the  refectory,  besides  freedom  to  converse  with  all  guests; 
and  animal  food  is  allowed  on  three  days  in  the  week  by  dispen- 
sation, which,  to  be  renewed,  must  be  expressly  applied  for, 
every  (bird  year,  at  Rome. 

But  feebly  could  the  Monastic  Institute  be  advocated, if  Us 
highest  examples  were  confined  to  bodily  austerities  ( whose 
excess  ,  often  instanced  to  extraordinary  decree  in  its  annals , 
is  assuredly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity),  or  to  any  elrug~ 
glea  in  the  spiritual  life  aimed  at  self  alone.  But  nobler  and 
unchanging  claims  are  presented ,  and  by  such  the  Camaldoli 
'    sanctuary  has  been  for  ages  distinguished,  in  high  consistency 
with  the  worthiest  tradition  and  precedent*  Its  charities  flow 
in  a  perennial  stream  refreshing  all  the  necessitous  witfeiq  reach. 
At  present  about  4000  peasant  families  of  the  Casentiuo  are 
mainly  dependant  on  this  Abbey  for  subsistence;  every  mendi- 
cant receives  food  at  its  gates ,  and  for  some  is  set  apart  a 
pecuniary  stipend,  weekly  or  monthly  bestowed  ;  every  Saturday 
is  produced  a  regulated  supply  of  bread  from  its  oven  (new ,  I 
was  told,  600  large  loaves)  for  applicants  of  the  neighbourhood; 
and  when  the  case  ot  any  destitute  one  *he  wants  a  bed  to 
sleep  on  be  made  known,  he  receives  from  the  fathers  a  kind 
of  letter  of  credit  to  his  parish  priest »  empowering  the  latter 
lo  supply ,  to  their  account,  articles  requisite.. It  was  in  1848 
their  charities  were  more  fully  systematized  to  the  extent  since 
carried  out  year  ofter  year — the  community  having  then, 
perhaps,  wisely  interpreted  the  signs  of  the  times,  as  particu- 
larly threatening  to  their  Institutions  among  other  interests  en- 
dangered by  Revolution,  And  it  was  about  the  same  period, 
I  believe »  that  they  received  warning  from  a  notorious  brigand 
chief  to  supply  a  large  sum  of  money  by  a  given  date ,  under 
threat  of  an  armed  invasion ;  after  deliberating  a  time,  they 
consented ,  sending  word  to  the  spoiler  that  be  might  come  for 
his  prise  on  a  certain  day ;  but  before  that  day  arrived  they 
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heard  of  bis  death  in  a  scuffle  with  (he  armed  police ,  and  not 
one  sou  of  that  money  would  they  touch  for  their  own  use, 
dedicating  it  ( so  to  say )  lo  the  Treasury  of  the  Temple  by 
distribution  of  th 3  whole  in  alms  I  Under  existing  circumstance* 
this  community  cannot  but  anticipate  possible  dangers  to  their 
peaceful  asylum  and  social  rights;  which  apprehension,  I 
could  perceive,  they  were  possessed  by,  though  tranquil,  and 
never  (in  my  hearing)  giving  way  to  bitterness  or  political 
animosities.  In  the  year  1498  this  Abbey  was  twice  attacked  by 
military  violence:  in  the  first  instance  entered  by  night ,  while 
the  monks  were  at  office,  by  infantry  and  cavalry  forces  under 
the  command  of  Piero  de'  Medici ,  in  a  desparate  attempt  to 
recover  his  forfeited  ill— gotten  power  over  Florence;  but,  the 
second  time  ,  a  force  of  BOO  ,  led  in  the  same  cause  by  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  was  actually  kept  at  bay  by  the  valiant  monks 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  finally  baffled,  with  much  slaught- 
er (1)  after  vain  attempts  by  fire  and  sword ,  by  escalade  and 
a!l  ether  expedients  of  regular  sieges  t 

(4)  Forty  killed,  tnd  several  others,  including  the  Pake  himself, 
wounded.  In  445Q  another  intended  assault ,  by  a  company  of  brigands 
rather  then  soldiers ,  bent  oq  the  pillage  of  treasures  supposed  to  have 
been  deposited  here  for  safety  during  civil  war,  was  averted  by  a 
dense  cold  mist  that  rendered  the  monastery  invisible  even  by  day. 
The  puissant  Abbot ,  Basilio  Nardi ,  not  only  defended  Camaldoli  from 
the  Medici  faction ,  but  liberated  the  entire  province  from  those  emi- 
grants in  league  with  the  Venetians  against  their  country's  freedom. 
He  was  appointed  Captain  of  the  Republic;  and  in  4504  again  took 
arms  to  defend  its  territoty  against  Cesar  Borgia.  Yasari  introduces 
him  in  one  of  his  battle-pieces  on  the  walls  of  the  Council  Hall  at 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  The  now  suppressed  Convent  of  S.  Felice ,  in 
Florence ,  where  he  died ,  was  one  of  the  Eleven  establishments  of 
this  Order  in  Tuscany ,  now  reduced  to  only  two.  Another  Florentine 
residence  of  theirs ,  which  has  vanished ,  gave  its  name  to  a  district 
(properly  that  of  S.  Frediano)  still  surviving  in  popular  use  j  and  the 
term  Camaldolesi,  applied  to  a  local  population,  mostly  of  artisans,  in  this 
city,  bears  associations  oddly  contrasted  with  the  original  and  venerable 
sense  conveyed  in  that  word  ;  these  profane  Camaldolese  having  here 
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To  behold  how  the  precept  and  example  of  St.  Komuald  are 
still  carried  out,  we  must  ascend  from  the  Badia  to  the  Eremo; 
a  walk  of  about  an  hour  through  that  forest  whose  solemn  beau- 
ty, with  the  twilight  and  sense  of  seclusion,  the  silence  and  im- 
penetrable umbrage  of  the  everlasting  pines,  admirably  suit  the 
purlieus  of  a  sacred  retreat,  where  for  800  years  has  been  main- 
tained so  marvellous  an  example  of  austerities ,  and  renunciation 
of  all  the  world's  denizens  live  to  enjoy  or  pursue.  After  ma- 
king this  ascent  at  different  hours,  my  impression  was  that  to- 
wards noon  its  scenery  becomes  most  fascinating,  if  less  awfully 
beautiful:  then  ,  we  might  fancy  the  revels  of  fairies,  amidst 
the  play  of  emerald  light  across  the  gloom,  in  those  shades.  And 
there  is  an  embowered  amphitheatre  shut  in  by  pillar-like  files 
of  lofty  trees ,  its  pavement  of  greensward  freshened  by  the 
waters  of  a  shallow  pool ,  that  seems  fit  trysting-place  for  pre- 
ternatural beings  or  enchantress-spells  like  those  Tasso^  has  in- 
terwoven in  epic  verse.  But  the  sleep  path  soon  brings  us  in 
sight  of  objects  that  dispel  all  profane  associations :  tbrqe  plain, 
wooden  crosses  on  a  grassy  platform  against  the  background  of 
forest  above,  marking  the  limits  of  the  demesne,,  within  which 
no  females  are  allowed  by  Camaldolese  rule  to  enter.  Passing 
these ,  we  ascend  through  an  avenue  where  the  pines  close  over 
head  with  still  deeper  gloom.,  and  the  perspective  still  more 
resembles  the  aisles  of  Golic  architecture,  till  at  last  we  emerge 
on  a  wide  platform  commanding  views  of  far-receding  woodland 
and  mountains ,  on  one  side  bounded  by  low  grey  buildings  with 
two  weather-beaten  belfries,  enclosed  within  walls  entered  by 
a  wicket-gale  under  an  archway,  but  not  before  a  bell  has  been 
rung ,  whose  sound  almost  startles  in  the  stillness.  On  the  left 
opens  a  little  chapel,  inviting  to  solitary  worship  by  its  altar 
and  beautiful  relief  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  wilh  Angels, 

a  renown  for  manners  and  speech  analogous  to  that  of  Trastevetini  in 
Rome— their  dialect  harsh  and  truncate,  but  there  phrases  and  proverbs 
considered  by  good  judges  the  genuine  ore  of  ihe  patria  lingua  in  its 
native  simplicity ;  and  so  racy  that  Lorenzo  Lippi  interwove  much  of 
it  in  the  octaves  of  his  Malmanlile. 
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a  terra  cotta  by  Delia  Robbia.  My  first  visit  was  at  sunset ,  an 
hour  of  grandly  subdued  effects  amid  such  scenery ;  but  next  mor- 
ning I  returned  for  the  fuller  inspection  it  was  then  too  late  to 
secure ,  in  company  with  an  intelligent  Priest  of  the  Conventual 
Franciscans.  Received  most  courteously  by  a  Padre  who  had 
been  the  canon  of  a  cathedral,  we  were  first  conducted  to  the 
church  whilst  the  community  were  chanting  office ;  on  the  way 
whither  an  epigraph  caught  my  attention,  to  the  memory  of  a 
lay-brother  who ,  discharging  the  duties  of  porter,  was  a  model 
in  his  humble  sphere ,  and  died  in  the  last  century  at  the  age 
of  112 — non  morbo  ted  senio  confeclus ,  a  rare  example  of  the 
longevity  attainable  in  this  austere,  but  most  tranquil  existence. 
The  temple,  profusely  ornate  with  fret-work,  gilding,  stucco-re- 
liefs, and  fresco-painting,  seems  scarce  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  this  Order  or  the  impressive  solitude  around ;  nor 
does  it  contain  any  vestige  of  antiquity,  the  entire  premises  ha- 
ving been  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  and  twice  restored,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  not  to  say  how  often  repaired  or  altered  in 
later  times.  St.  Romuald's  pictured  story,  carried  along  (he  up- 
per  walls  ,  displays  that  academic  and  theatrical  manner  peculiar 
to  the  Italian  school  of  the  last  two  centuries  ,  except  indeed  one 
fresco,  conceived  with  more  devotional  and  quiet  feeling,  the 
Vision  of  St.  Romuald ,  who  sees  his  monk6  ascending  a  lumi- 
nous scale  heavenward,  by  an  artist  named  Drago,  of  Florence. 
(The  same  vision  is  represented  ,  with  inferior  skill,  in  a  chapel 
on  the  spot  where  it  appeared,  suggesting  to  the  Founder  of 
this  Order  the  while  habit  thus  first  adopted).  The  Fifteen  My- 
steries of  the  Rosary,  by  Vasari ,  are  a  miniature  series  on 
panel,  more  pleasing  than  that  a  tisl's  larger  works,  for  the 
most  part ,  prove ;  and  in  one  chapel  stands  a  bronze  crucifix  , 
with  St.  Romuald  in  marble  kneeling  below,  the  former  by  Gian- 
bologna ,  wrought  in  his  happiest  manner,  and  affectingly  truths 
ful.  Near  the  high  altar  is  a  credence-table  adorned  with  grace- 
ful inlaglio  reliefs  (walnut),  designed  by  the  present  Padre  Mag- 
giore,  by  whose  hand  also  are  (wo  spirited  statuettes— SS.  Ro- 
muald and  Benedict in  coloured  clay.  In  different  parts  of  'ti^ 
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church  hang~pictures,  mostly  copied  from  great  masters — some  few 
original  (but  these  ieferinr)-~by  a  lately  deceased  monk  named 
Raffaelle,  who  had  certainly  talent. 

When  we  entered ,  a  curtain ,  drawn  across  the  ehancel- 
doorway,  concealed  the  choir,  within  which  the  Fathers  were  at 
their  stalls ,  from  an  outer  church ,  or  atrium,  where  the  lay- 
brothers  were  kneeling ;  and  the  slow,  measured  chant  from 
these  invisible  worshippers  had  a  certain  mysterious  effect.  My 
companion  ,  the  Franciscan  «  was  asked  to  celebrate  Mass  in  the 
cell  of  St.  Romuald,  restored,  1726,  on  the  site  and  exactly  on 
the  plan  (  f  net  with  the  very  material)  of  that  inhabited  by 
the  saintly  founder,  whilst  but  five  disciples  were  assembled  on 
this  spot  in  his  nascent  order.  A  vestibule,  like  a  narrow  cor- 
ridor, running  along  one  side ,  a  low  hot  sufficiently  roomy  oell, 
containing  the  bed  ,  with  at  one  angle  a  fire-place  t  a  Httle  cha- 
pel ,  and  a  tiny  cabinet ,  with  just  spaoe  to  kneel  before  the 
ornciGi  and  skull  plaeed  on  a  table ,  and  a  neat  enclosed  garden 
in  fronts  such  the  antique  domicile  forming  the  norma  to  which 
all  the  other  hermitages  conform  in  plan,  scale,  arrangement; 
their  inner  wails  and  wainscoting  of  massive  boards ,  and  on 
an  upper  floor  a  deposit  of  wood  for  the  fire  constantly  kepi 
burning ,  aa  requisite  either  against  cold  or  damp.  On  entering 
any  occupied  cell ,  (be  visitor  announces  himself  by  a  Deo  gra» 
Hat ,  after  which  salutation  I  was  admitted  into  one  by  the  same 
Father  who  had  first  received  us ,  to  see  the  body  of  a  recluse 
(dedicated to  that  life  in  strictest  sense  by  never  leaving  his  cell), 
who  died,  in  odour  of  sanctity,  1478,  and  whose  remains,  dig- 
interred  about  fifty  years  ago,  in*  a  mummy-elike  state,  with  the 
dried  and  blackened  skin  preserved ,  lie  in  the  monastic  habit, 
within  a  couch  under  a  movable  eover,  in  a  cabinet  entered  off 
the  chamber  of  the  Padre,  who  desires  io  have  this  memento 
mart  perpetually  near. 

The  library,  restored  with  much  trouble  in  1854,  now  cont 
tains  5,000  volumes  (but  a  residue  of  its  former  wealth),  in  a 
large  airy  hall ,  built  1622 ,  where  inmates  may  study,  or  else 
take  away  books  to  their  cells ,  at  pleasure.  Still  is  it  not  only  rich 
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in  Latin  Fathers,  but  respectably  supplied  with  classics  of  archaeo- 
logic  and  scientific  literature ,  as  Monlfaucoo ,  Winkelmann  , 
Gra&vius,  Saussure,  ec,  and  editions  principes,  filling  (wo  ample 
shelves,  their  dates  from  1476  to  1495;  the  oldest  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  Decretals,  in  Gothic  black-letter.  This  library  was 
founded  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  Beato  Ambrogio  Tra- 
versal ,  and  in  the  following  enriched  by  400  volumes  from 
Padre  GiusUniani ,  a  noble  Venetian  who  took  vows  here,  and 
afterwards  founded  the  Monte  Corona  Gamaldoli  in  Umbria. 
Mabillon  (tier  Italicum)  eulogises  its  Greek  Codes,  especially  a 
Homer  of  high  antiquity ;  besides  which  was  a  priceless  MS. 
treasure,  one  of  the  three  extant  originals  of  the  Tridentine 
Council's  Decrees ,  with  autograph  signatures  of  all  the  Prelates 
assisting  (now  in  the  Florentine  Arcbivie.)  Under  French  sway, 
in  1810,  Del  Foria  ,  librarian  of  the  Laurentian,  was  sent  from 
Florence  to  valuate  the  Camaldolese  collection,  soon  after  whieh, 
all  its  most  prized  contents  were  carried  either  to  that  city,  or 
( the  supposed  fate  of  some )  to  Paris ,  none  of  the  Codes  to  be 
ever  recovered. 

Twenlywfour  hermitages  stand  wijihin  the  quadrangle-walls 
that  bound  this  sacred  enclosure ,  only  at  certain  days  or  hours 
to  be  quitted  by  its  inmates;  but  of  these  domiciles  ,  only 
fourteen  are  now  inhabited ;  and  one  sole  novice  remains  in  the 
separate  row  of  dwellings  for  that  class ,  in  part  taken  down 
since  the  prospect  of  their  occupation  has  ceased. 

The  first  Constitutions  of  this  Order,  drawn  up  1080  (though 
Hie  year  1012  is  the  determined  date  of  its  foundation),  prescribe 
aboat  nine  months  in  the  year  of  strict  fasting ;  throughout  the 
whole  of  Lent  and  Advent,  and  four  days  in  every  week,  a 
diet  restricted  to  bread ,  salt  .  and  water ;  otherwise ,  a  perpe* 
leal  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  silence  save  with  especial 
permission  to  speak,  At  the  assembly  in  chapter  the  Superior 
used,  once  a  week,  to  inflict  bodily  chastisement  for  such 
venial  faults  as  the  brethren  had  severally  to  confess,  a  practice 
discontinued  in  the  present  modification  of  the  rule;  and  the  law  \ 
of  silence  is  bow  dispensed  with  for  certain  hours  on  three 
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days  in  the  weeks  of  Summer ,  (wo  ia  these  of  Winter.  Every 
Friday  is  still  a  fast  on  hread  and  water,  with  a  little  fruit.  At 
night  each  lies  down  on  a  narrow  couch ,  like  those  in  ship- 
cabins,  a  coarse  blanket  without  linen  the  only  covering  over 
bis  hard  mattress.  An  hour  after  midnight  the  bell  summons  to 
matins,  a  duty  never  omitted,  though  frequently  snow  lies 
deep ,  covering  every  trace  of  pathways ,  and  blocking  up  the 
doors  of  cells ,  so  thai  the  labourers  expressly  employed  to  clear 
it  away,  must  be  summoned  half-an~hour  earlier  for  their  task 
of  opening  a  path  from  each  hermitage  to  the  church.  My  in- 
formant ,  I  he  Father  ex-Canon  ,  told  me  it  had  once  happened 
that  he  could  not  attend  that  midnight  office ,  bis  hermitage 
being  actually  buried  in  snow,  loo  deep  to  be  d  ^encumbered 
tilt  the  sun  had  begun  to  melt  it ,  towards  noon.  The  duty  of 
giving  a  certain  portion  of  each  day  to  manual  labour,  in  the 
interval  of  seven  offices  in  choir  ,  is  still  enforced ,  and  usually 
discharged  by  woik  in  the  garden,  turning  with  (he  lathe,  or 
bookbinding;  in  some  instances,  as  the  Camaldolese  annals 
record  ,  to  the  credit  of  the  Order ,  by  exercise  of  talent  in 
higher  walks,  those  of  One  art.  Supremacy  over  the  whole  Order 
is  vested  in  the  Padre  Maggiore,  who  resides  here,  but  only 
for  three  years  in  office,  afler  which  he  retires  into  the  position 
of  simple  monk  ,  undistinguished  among  his  brethren.  Twice  in 
the  year  this  Padre  officiates  pontificaliy.  Twelve  times  in  as  maoy 
months  is  allowed,  for  feast-days,  the  meeting  at  meals  in  the 
refectory.  During  the  novitiate  of  (wo  years,  alt  the  observances 
of  the  eremite  life  are  strictly  conformed  lo ,  so  thai  the  pro- 
bation is  a  perfect  foretaste  of  the  career  entered  on  after  final 
vows;  in  his  solitude,  however,  the  novice  pursues  hit  theolo- 
gical studies  for  the  priesthood ,  under  professors ,  who  give 
instruction  in  his  cell ,  but  omitting  such  branches  of  the  eccle- 
siastical course  as  are  superfluous  for  clergy  who  have  neither 
lo  hear  confessions  nor  preach  in  the  round  of  duties  confined 
to  their  own  sanctuary.  A  singular  form  of  intenser  asceticism 
used  to  be  exemplified  wilhin  Ibis  retreat,  by  free  choice  of 
total  and  perpetual  reclusion  ,  confined  to  the  cells  for  life ;  and 
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not  a  few  dedicated  themselves  to  this,  as  it  seems  at  an  outer 
point  of  view,  fearful  solitude,  under  sanction  of  the  Superior, 
and  with  appointed  consecration— a  religious  profession  within 
the  sphere  of  the  religious  state.  In  the  Constitutions,  drawn 
up  1575 ,  is  given  the  formula  of  this  dedication :  the  Mass  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  celebrated,  afterwards  all  to  accom- 
pany the  recluse  in  procession  to  his  cell,  reciting  the  Peni- 
tential Psalms,  the  Padre  Maggiore  walking  beside  him;  that 
cell  being  blessed  and  incensed,  an  exhortation  by  the  Superior, 
and  prayers  ensued;  finally  all  embraced  the  recluse  before 
tearing  him  to  his  sacrificial  solitude,  that  renewed  the  exam- 
ples of  the  Thebaid,  the  anchorite-austerities  of  the  fourth  century. 
In  the  year  1510,  out  of  twenty-seven  monks  here,  seven  were 
leading  that  life ,  which  modern  limes  have  failed  to  exemplify, 
the  recluse-existence  having  long  discontinued.  It  is  a  worthier 
feature ,  not  eliminated  from  modern  observances ,  that  admits 
in  the  range  of  duties  the  attendance  on  the  sick  poor,  for  whom 
a  hospital,  attached  to  the  abbey  below,  has  been  open  at  inter- 
vals to  receive  ten  to  twelve  patients  at  a  time;  and  in  1799 
these  fathers  incurred  a  debt  of  3,000  scudi,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  relief  and  wotk  to  tho  destitute  in  a  distressed 
season.  f 

As  usual ,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  monastic  story,  that  which 
was  planted  in  humility  and  abnegation— the  grain  of  muslar<l 
seed — grew  up  into  a  stalely  tree  with  the  Camaldolese  Institute, 
which,  from  austerest  isolation,  alien  to  all  the  world's  high- 
ways ,  eventually  rose  into  power  and  splendour  ,  as  wealth  and 
honours  were  forced  upon  it  by  an  enthusiastic  veneration.  Tho 
Emperors  Olho  III.,  Henry  VI.,  and  Charles  IV. ,  bestowed  or 
confirmed  possessions  on  this  Monastery,  comprising  three  entire 
counties  ;  and  over  three  neighbouring  towns  the  Superior  ruled 
with  absolute  authority  and  title  of  Count,  till  the  date  when  feu- 
dalism finally  vanished  under  the  reforms  of  Peter  Leopold,  1776. 
By  Papal  dispensation  members  of  all  other  Religious  Orders 
are  allowed  to  pass  into  that  of  Camaldoli  without  impediment 
from  former  ties.  During  the  proscription  of  the  monastic  bodies, 
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after  1608 ,  though  tbe  Abbey  was  still  sbamlained ,  the  Erftmo 
fell  into  sach  desecration  that  the  cell*  and  even  lateral  chapels 
of  iht  church  became  stalls  for  cattle,  while  goats  browsed 
near  Che  altar  I 

More  than  a  year  age  was  pawed  the  law  prohibiting  all 
religious  com  inanities  from  receiving  additions  to  their  numbers, 
which  %  if  carried  to  its  loot  results  ,  must  again  reduce  this 
celebrated  sanctuary  to  desolation ,  whoa  perhaps  a  similar  pro- 
fanity will  be  repeated ;  and  among  these  Appeniaes ,  where 
none  save  monks  would  care  to  dwell ,  nothing  else  than  pictu- 
resque rein  be  the  futare  aspeols  of  Gamaldoli.  But  lb*  rural 
population  of  Casenlino  love  and  reverence  the  Order  to  whose 
open-handed  bounty  they  have  had  recourse  for  ages  past ;  and 
if  this  intolerant  principle  be  fully  applied,  it  can  win  no  increase 
of  loyalty  to  the  new  Government— perhaps  may  lead  to  social 
disturbances  the  most  serious. 

[In  two  albums,  extending  so  far  back  as  1817,  at  toe 
Abbey,  I  read  comments  in  various  languages ,  with  boom  illus- 
trious names.  That  of  Sismondi  (without  dale )  precedes  remarks, 
closing  with  the  observation  (noticeable  from  such  a  historian) 
that  «  the  peasants  of  this  valley  would  be  in  far  worse  coa- 
lition if  the  property  of  the  Convent  should  pass  into  the  bands 
of  any  rich  Florentine  proprietor.  »  Under  dale  May  201b,  1837, 
I  read  «  William  Wordswortb  ,  Ingle$e ,  grateful  for  tbe  hospi- 
table reception  of  these  benevolent  monka ,  and  for  the  courtesy 
which ,  from  the  severity  of  their  Order,  might  not  have  been 
expected  o— •  followed  by  a  lengthier  tribute  from  the  Poet's  fel- 
low-traveller ,  Mr  Robinson.  Simply  the  dale  1840  precedes  tbe 
names  «  Brougham  and  Vaox ,  »  and  «  Elizabeth  Fry,  »  below  a 
religious  reflection  on  the  scenery  and  mode  of  life  contemplated 
here**4>ut  from  whkh  of  these  companion-visitors?  The  hand 
seems  feminine.  From  other  English  ladies  1  was  sorry  to  And 
certain  jeua>-d'e9pril ,  in  metrical  form,  sufficiently  flippant  and 
little  becoming.  In  the  fifteenth  century  this  Abbey  became  tbe 
seat  of  a  species  of  academy  for  discussing  philosophic ,  scien- 
tific, poetic,  and  other  literary  questions,  in  which  the  most 
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distinguished  Tuscan  $atom$  in  that  age  #fenlhusiaslicaHy  reviv- 
ed learning  took  part ;  bat  when  a  certain  Father  attempted  to 
introduce  a  similar  intellectual  palmilra  at  the  Hermitage,  (he 
Superior  soon  suppressed  it,  as  inconsistent  with  the  life  dedicat- 
ed under  austerer  laws*  Of  these  academic  sessions  remains  an 
interesting  record,  finely  coloured  by  the  spirit  of  Platonic  piety 
and  classic  wisdom ,  in  the  «  Qoestiooes  Gain  aldolases  *  of 
Landing  himself  an  active  member,  and  one  of  the  most  admirable 
Latin  writers  of  that  age  in  Italy— aiming  at  the  Ciceronian,  and 
now  and  then  introducing  glimpses  of  the  external  scene  that 
light  tip  his  pages  with  reminiscences  of  the  foresl*beaoti*s  and 
holy  calm  within  this  sanctuary.  The  form  is  conversational ;  the 
principal  interlocutors ,  supposed  16  meet  at  the  Monastery , 
without  previous  concert,  for  refuge  from  Summer  heats-^Landino 
hiflftself,  Lorenzo  and  Gialieno  de'Medici ,  Rmuccini,  and  Leon 
Battieta  Alberti }. 

From  their  chief  sanctuary  we  may  turn  to  an  affiliated 
Cameldolese  Institution,  whose  recent  fate  has  been  calamitous. 

•  Monte  Corona  is  an  almost  isolated  height  clothed  with  fo- 
rests of  oak  and  chestnut,  and  crowned  by  a  grove  of  pines, 
amid  one  of  the  loveliest  landscapes  in  Umbria.  At  its  foot  winds  a 
placid  river  through  cultured  fields  and  gardens;  a  smiling  peaceful- 
ness  and  evidences  of  rural  well-being,  the  expression  of  calm  hap- 
piness ,  pleasantly  enchase  the  friendly  aspect  of  the  grey  buU« 
ding,  a  broad  front ,  comfortably  nestled  amid  gardens  and  or- 
chards on  the  banks  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  highway.  All 
in  that  outside  seems  to  bespeak  quiet  contentment  and  prospe 
n(y,.~4o  promise  hospitality  bounteous,  as  in  olden  times;  for 
we  at  once  recognize  here  the  monastic  home,  venerable  iu  its 
simplicity,  well  preserved  though  antique,  entering  within  whose 
premises  *  neatness,  cheerfulness,  well-ordered  economy  are 
apparent. 

Being  one  of  a  parly  on  my  visit  here,  we  were  shown 
first  into  the  fArmaeia,  where  medicines  are  sold  at  moderate 
priced:  then,  after  hearty  welcome  from  the  Padre  Cellerarto, 
who  received  us,  into  the  spacious  saloon  of  a  fore*leria>  where 
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was  already  served  a  dinner,  so  good  that  certainly  the  restric- 
tion to  meagre  ( perpetually  observed  here ,  nor  departed  from 
in  entertaining  guests )  entailed  no  hardship.  At  sapper  we  had 
the  society  of  the  Father  Prior,  besides  the  Cellarer  (though  nei- 
ther sat  down  to  eat,  bat  only  converse  with  as) :  and  the  intel- 
ligent cheerful  flow  of  discourse ,  the  anxiety  to  give  and  receive 
information,  struck  me,  in  both  these  Padri,  as  proofs  that,  in 
their  case  at  least,  the  cloistral  life  had  neither  chilled  intel- 
lect nor  depressed  spirits. 

This  Abbey  not  being  one  of  the  houses  where  the  role  of 
the  Eremite  Order  is  strictly  carried  out ,  bot  a  centre  for  the 
administration  of  property,  and  core  of  a  parochial  church,  it  is 
not  here  that  the  type  of  that  austere  piety  observed  by  Gauuri- 
dolese  in  all  their  Eremi,  can  be  expected  or  exemplified.  For 
that  norma  of  the  religious  life,  we  should  visit  the  sanctuary 
on  the  height  above,  whose  administrators  were  the  fathers 
resident  here.  These  latter,  twenty  in  number  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  are  dispensed  from  the  law  of  silence,  and  the  Office  at 
midnight ,  transferred  till  their  hour  of  rising ,  four  a.  m. ;  but 
here  also  each  takes  meals  alone  in  his  cell. 

Besides  the  immediate  premises ,  they  have  numerous  farms, 
which  altogether  give  work  to  eighty  peasants ,  without  count- 
ing the  several  lay  servants  in  offices ,  garden ,  orchard ,  etc. 
Here,  in  a  large  plantation  of  mulberries,  are  reared  the  silk- 
worms ,  the  preparation  of  whose  produce  the  monks  superintend, 
thus  securing  an  annual  average  of  4,000  lbs  of  silk  to  send  to 
the  markets  of  Foligno  aod  other  towns  near.  Lemons  are  cul- 
tivated so  that  their  fruit  is  to  be  had  ripe  throughout  the  year  ; 
and  the  castor-tree  yields  abundant  crops  of  its  medicinal  ber- 
ries i  kept  in  a  store-house.  Looking  in  at  the  wine-vaults  (after 
appreciating  their  contents ),  1  observed  one  receptacle ,  never,  1 
believe,  failing  to  be  filled  at  due  season,  whose  dimensions 
reminded  me  of  the  Heidelberg  «  Fass  » ;  but  fairer  sights  attract 
within  the  ample  bounds  of  that  sunny  garden  —flowers  the 
choicest  and  loveliest ,  obviously  under  the  skilful  care  of  those 
who  priie  their  beauties. 
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The  starch  of  thiis  Abbey,  founded  by  St.  Roranald  h\m+ 
s%lf,  ftboui  the  yew  M98 ,  still  ( though  teneWed )  i^lftiikis 
aWm.ue  Waldtts,  Witfc  A  sfcaplieity  fcnd  tfsfid  dignity  unspoilt 
by  moderti  details i  thfe  tisfei  with  greteed  ViauKs,  the  apse, 
With  ribbed  Gothic  e^llitig >  and,  More  rettiarkabte  than  the  uj>- 
:  per  feotopartweht  >  *  trftrt  >  divided  fclso  into  a* sTeS  by  tltriefe  T*bws 
off  *oWma*slVe  ^Iars ,  Wit*  heavy  Capitols  in  a  hicte  fcortnthian , 
ttery  ptttffcbry  %  construction  e&riy  as  tb*  tfetehth  or  twelfth 
century.  Entering  tfcte  church  In  the  tternfnfc  twilight  ddring  ttte 
Mafcs  of  tire  Mor  at  the  tegfe  altar,  attended  by  a  fc#  peasants , 
besides  the  *otomh«y  at  thteir  stalls  ,  its  sotettfnity  impressed 
met  fcttd  in  the  *t?Hh<esS  of  that  hour  seemed,  ttke  the  rite  itself, 
eininehtly  tfteVolftfagl.  No?  Was  it  unpleasant  to  sit,  afterwards, 
by  the  btaVih*  WfoeMfire  in  the  Wide-yaWtotog  'chimney  of  a 
gfrehl  tfctflteti  KTlehSn,  apparently  about  as  anient  *S  the  Abbey 
fttelf,  WWIfci$  away  an  interval  till  We  were  called  to  meet  our 
frfetrtte ,  fhe  Prior  and  Celt  at  er,  at  a  breakfast  -of  -delicious  coffee 
with  gofel's  Milk  ,  seasoned  by  a  Winding-up  jgtass  of  alkeftries, 
a  Iiqoedr  ^repare&  'Hi  tbe  pfaartaacy  With  first-rate  skill.  All* 
gether,  tltfs  ^tabfisnmehl  reminded  me  of  the  traditions  of  those 
monasteries  TeneWned  for  wise  administration  of  the  things  of 
this  trorld,  as  Wll  &s  for  hifchef  merits  in  regard  to  interests 
connected  With  the  he*t ,  tn  Ihe  olden  titties  that  first  saw— 

«  A  feeh'tter  tffe  spread  rbdttd  the  holy  spites  <; 
ty>h#e*elr  they  rise  the  sylvan  Waste  retires, 
AM  airy  harvests  crown  Ibe  fertile  lea  ». 

Bat  the  hoar  arrived  for  taking  leave  of  our  hospitable 
friends  here:,  to  eommehee,  m  the  cooler  afternoon ,  the  ascent 
of  that  mount  on  whose  summit  stands  the  sanctuary,  towards 
which  theirs  is  but  thfc  outer  court ,  less  'especially  consecrated , 
for  attendance  to  interests  excluded  firoin  the  contemplative  life 
conforming  to  St.  Aomnald%  ascetic  purpose  and  ideah  Pleasant 
was  that  walk  through  the  noble  forest  scenery,  oaks  and  chest- 
nuts of  dense  growth ,  that  occasionally  open  Into  glades ,  allow- 
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ing  glimpses  of  far-receding  distances,  bounded  by  gracefully 
sinuous  forms  of  height  beyond  height ,  with  (hat  blending  or 
wildness  and  loveliness  ;  that  distinguishes  the  Umbriau  land- 
scape. At  last  we  reached  a  grassy  slope  cleared  of  trees ,  at  the 
summit  of  which  gleamed  from  the.  umbrageous  background  of 
pine-grove  the  walls  of  a  neat,  cheerful  edifice  with  a  small 
church  and  belfry,  a  large  cross,  on  a  circular  platform  in  front, 
indicating  lhat  here,  where  a  gateway  and  r,ails  inclose  the 
inner  demesne  ,  began  the  consecrated  ground  within  which  no 
females  could  enter.  We  w.ere  admitted  into  the  Joretteria ,  built 
round  a  little  square  court ,  and  consisting  of  a  parlour  with 
five  small  bedrooms,  where  presently  appeared  the  Father  Ge- 
neral and  Father  Prior,  to  the  former  of  whom  (head  of  this 
branch  of  his  order)  we  had  brought  a  letter  from  an  ecclesi- 
astic at  Perugia;  and  cordial,  courteous  in  every  respect,  was 
their  prompt  welcome,  this  venerable  superior  indeed  retaining, 
with  the  dignified  humility  proper  to  his  monastic  rank,  the  cul- 
ture of  lhat  be  had  filled  before  abandoning  secular  life ,  being 
Ifr  birth  a  Neapolitan  duke  (i).  The  Prior  and  Father  Master  of 
Novices  sat  down  with  us  (but  to  talk  only)  at  the  supper  pre- 
sently spread,  and,  as  also  our  fare  on  the  morrow,  creditable 
to  culinary  skill,  alike  with  what  we  partook  of  at  the  abbey 
below.  I  visited  the  church ,  now  faintly  shown  by  the  dim  soften- 
ed light  of  tapers:  small,  without  any  character  of  antiquity  or 
grandeur  ,  yet  at  this  hour  and  under  such  effects  informed  with 
the  spirit  of  monastic  piety,  like  a  solemn  welcome  for  the  tra- 
veller, on  this'  solitary  height  *  to  an  existence  more  calm  and 
holy, — 

«  The  world  forget Ung%  by  (hn  world  forgot 

The  bell  tolled  at  midnight  for  the,  oflSge  all  rise  to  join  in  ; 
and,  though  understanding  ttyat  tired  visi4ors .were  not  expected 
to  attend  ,  I  was  awake  to  hear  that  spund>  followed  by  the 

(4)  In  the  cloister,  Padre  Arcangelo.de  tfartino* 
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faint  echoes  of  chanting,  for  not  easy  was  it  lo  sleep  ia  such 
a  bed  as  lhat  of  a  Camaldolese  hermit  (1). 

There  were  then  in  this  community  ^thirty-four  persons , 
sixteen  being  novices ,  besides  two  postulants  not  yet  enrolled 
in  that  latter  class;  and  one  of  these,  who  kept  as  company 
in  the  foresteria,  like  a  guest  on  the  same  footing  as  ourselves , 
was  an  officer  of  ihe  Roman  dragoons  ,  in  the  full  vigour  or 
life,  cheerful,  unembarrassed  in  manners,  who  had  been  pre- 
paring for  this  total  change  of  aims,  existence,  duties,  for  two 
years,  within  that  period  visiting  various  convents,  hut  finally 
resolved  to  cast  his  lot  with  this  severe  order,  and  be  transform- 
ed from  the  soldier  into  the  hermit,  with  example  of  lhat  in- 
flexible earnestness  in  carrying  out  a  resolve  once  embraced, — 
one  of  the  most  singular  and  admirable  among  contrasts  to  light- 
er traits  often  presented  by  Italian  character.  Another  father  , 
one  of  the  two  visiialori  in  each  Eremo ,  whose  attentions  were 
assiduous ,  nay  friendly,  had  been  in  the  Pontific  Gendarmes  , 
and ,  after  fifteen  years  in  the  order,  was*  still  young-looking  , 
handsome,  with  erect  bearing  that  bespoke  the  military  man. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  being  Si.  Michael,  a  festival 
here,  the  Father  General  celebrated  nigh  Mass;  but,  as  the 
rule  allows  no  mnsic ,  either  vocal  or  instrumental ,  only  the 
length  of  the  rite  ,  the  number  of  assistants,  and  incense  dis- 
tinguished it  from  earlier  Masses;  notwithstanding  which  the 
quiet,  the  profound  recollected n ess  of  the  worshippers,  kneeling 
motionless  in  their  white  vestments ,  the  monks  along  each  side, 
the  novices  on  the  pavement  in  the  centre,— all  so  impressed, 
that  I  can  call  to  mind  few  Italian  festivals  leaving  aught  so 
deeply  traced  in  memory  as  (his.  The  church ,  like  those  of 
Carthusians,  has  a  suit  of  separate  chapels,  satellites  to  the  chief 

(4  j  No  linen  is  allowed,  a  coarse  blanket  being  the  only  covering 
over  a  hard  mattress ;  for,  though  at  the  abbey  below  we  were  com- 
fortably provided  in  Ibis  respect,  the  visitors  of  the  hermitage  have 
to  conform  with  the  same  mode  of  living  as  its  inmates  ,  except  indeed 
as  to  the  substantial  supper  and  coffee  for  breakfast. 
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temple,  all  beauli folly  kepi  and  decorate*)  with  a  chaste  richness, 
among  their  ornaments  several  good  copied  from  masters  in  art, 
juAicioQsly  preferred  to  indifrerent  origmals ,  and  a  colossi  cro- 
citix  To  w66d  (from  feamberg)  Wat  struck  me  as  a  tfobie  work. 
As'witih  oAeV  contemplative  wtora,  so  with  the  ta'malAolese , 
is  16  be  observed  thfe  sih gtAar  fact  thai,  teginhing  In  adhere  tim- 
pticity,  Wbey  haVe  graduatty  attained  a  magnificence  that  now 
characterizes  their  Rafian  churches  even  more  than  tnosfeoftess 
severe  Regulars; 

this  moVnlng,  odder  the  guidance  of  the  obliging  I*adre  Vi- 
sitatore,  we  went  over  every  part  of  the  premTses,  arid  receive*! 
fan  Information  &  to  ttfe  method  here  fallowed.  There  ire  six- 
Teen  hermitages,  Ja1l  bjSehing  oh  a  grassy  platform,  without 
portico  or  contfntioiis  Wfoge  of  Wildings ,  each  ddmieile  com- 
plete in  ilseft :  a  frhy  chapel,  a  bedroom  with  a  Wbrary  of  some 
thiAy  of  fdrty  YoVme's,  a  smaller  cert  for  meats,  and  a  deposit 
for  wo*d ,  ilso  toe  bp%h  hre-ptace  with  the  permitted  \  Indeed  , 
daring  fee  rigorous  winter  among  the  Apennines,  Itfdfe^bsaDtej 
consolation  of  a  fire  Tor  several  months  tn  Ae  y&r ;  it  every 
hermitage  is  a  garden,  enclosed  for  private  recreitftfo,  and 
stocked  with  choice  flowers— dahlias ,  geraniums ,  fdcshias,  etc. 
fteligious  pictures  and  prints  adorn  every  cell ;  and  Yfcft  Of  the 
Prior  Is  tastetatty  decorated  with  mfntaW'e  copies  triral  ftaptoael 
a  tod  other  masters ,  all  executed  t>y  himself,  and  admirably; 
this  tamer  fcerog  a  man  of  Various 'talents,  farther  exhibited  |»y 
another  wortt  of  Ms  hands— a  meridian— small,  burevYricing-lbe 
strift  of  an  accomplished  mecbanisL  Ornamental  platting  in  colour- 
ed straw  Is  another  industry  practised  by  several  here /with 
a  minute  and  delicate  finish  like  that  of  feminine  labour.  The 
novices  live  in  a  different  method ,  iheir  apartments  opening  oo 
a  corridor;  but  the  same  solitude,  silence,  and  severance  must 
be  observed  by  them  also ;  the  lay-brothers  are  lodged  round  a 
cloister  without  the  separation  into  different  houses,  ft  is  exclu- 
sively in  the  celt  thai  studies  are  carried  on;  but  the  fibVkryis 
a  fine  spaclotfe  room  with  well-stored  shelves ,  among  whose 
contents  I  noticed,  besides  ancient  Fathers,  exegetical  and 
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asc^tjc  vrjlfffs  >  R?n.era;*  ^is^ory?  na lor$l  science ,  voyages  and 
Irakis,,  p4^WM7  (Ptytyi  »^  Win  *  and  Senpca  ),  also  arlrli- 
ler^jre,'  jc^ipres^n,^  $y  Vasaji  ^  fltyrs;,  Mi*,  V!J  fl»A  1 
d«PW^i  %  *CQflWy  ?J  ft*  ^rishqpenl  rnay  bf 

^KP^iti      PftWWftW.vftP  principal  guesM*oase?  supe- 

m mbbm* Www  ftw  w  ww<#  we  were  W*fl?»  fcu1  p? 

'MM  WBWa  n9*  ftfifl  WTi<ffi^»  *ift  M«W  ?J«M!V« 

rooms  for  cardinals  or  olber  dignitaries;  the  #*j>f ^  ,t  ^ here  Ifoe 

ftffr  *°ftHfiB  HMl'W4.  tfW*  (f^^P08-1?  Mlfc*\  Pair 
for  4ft  PPftft?  J  a1fi  df?flW?«4  »P  ea<^  W  «?aW»r  W« 
'fflPffWx  w)\m  WW  VW«  *f0D*  h«l,ef^  \9  }n  %coin,- 

WBftft  WWfi  a  JWfP'lft^  W*PS      Wl  W>«  ™ft  h<*  wfl 

fflW  ^fe *i  iwd  f  Vw£  °rf     mmnH  *>ve  fey  fte  to»7*w- 

y»WX  ft*  ffTtf >;  wbtffccach,  profes,^  and  n(pfl7j*o(es8$ ,  ^gains 

to    fvfl  i°  tote  ftp.  tewd  » of  lwo  mfll*¥  *  *>pft  w#«ei . 

^  for  |fa  iPWlK,  fnji  IfT^n  fftr  ft*.W>c-  to  VboW  ft 

ftWfrW-ihl^  PP*  M'X  W  M  *m> 

oflf  ^plrjcjipn     n^ffbgrs  ;  aw}  as  ,  op  \ti$$%  {i^ghl^  t  idla  pa,u- 

Mrtwv  cw?d  R^y  wW*  w  may  fop  fwintf  ftp,1  iD,  ftw 

WV^MffP  W'TOPip  Pf  WW^i^WfllfW  W  W  W  ■iPP'Wfi?: 

H^  toW^  ftW  is  HPP4  f«  **Pn 

9Pfc  fof  tw{*  powerful         aje  a,tyays  nn^a|p^ , 

$ayl!sbl      fts  mme&  B^dw  ftp  x^- 
wjfl??  $f  ft* church  i an(1  *  9raiRrx» 

ff*fbVj*t  ftSi  stands  in  the  ^ce^t  pine-^foyq, 

Wis? ^  ^Kh,  p»e  hea«fiW  wfl^1'  ?ii  *9mh  ^nd  ftf  i°(anl 
Rpfr?^.  w a  in  ^sliya,s? a!)  ipw*  ^  \$H  mfatoKtfoN* 

WW^fll  W  #Mtfft  ^  UW  fiV1^  ?f  ^W^s,  !e»vin,f 

^  «ffler  fBrtoaMTPt      pas,^  MP       deffl€f^  qxflr«r0^^  ^7 

ft*.  WftHWert  r  rt?f?4ed  W  t*»PaP  C^nfiT8  ^ben  wH,ed 
°Q  this  mounlain ,  which  extends  its  circuit  about  two  miles — 

romantic  and  appropriate  accessory  that  seems  to  enhance  the 

character  of  sacre^npss  ,  the  sense,  pf  peffpct  seclqsion.  From 
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(be  terraces  at  Hs  verge ,  reached  by  avenues  through  these 
majestic  woods  ,  is  commanded  one  of  (he  fairest  views;  the  far- 
sweeping  Umbrian  valley  watered  by  the  Tiber,  and,*  among 
the  heights  of  ils  sublime  boundaries,  some  with  historic  names 
— Laverna ,  Somma  above  Spoleto ,  the  long  heaving  ridge  above 
Assisif  and  Monte  Coriero,  near  whose  farther  base  lies  An- 
cona,  and  on  whose  summit  is  another  sanctuary  of  Camaldo- 
lese  in  the  Marches. 

As  to  the  story  or  Monte  Corona,  it  was  founded  early  in 
the  XVI.  century  by  Paolo  Giustiniani ,  a  noble  Venetian  already 
professed  in  this  Order  at  the  Tuscan  Camaldoli ,  which  he 
quitted  to  originate  this  new  society  with  some  modification  of 
the  rule ;  and  at  the  period  of  French  sway  it  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  exempt  from  suppression,  still  left  in  the  keeping 
of  a  few  fathers ,  who  assuming  the  secular  garb  ,  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  library,  one  of  the  few  undespoiled  in  Kalian 
cloisters  at  that  epoch.  It  struck  me  as  proof  Of  vitality  in  this 
Order  (despite  the  opposing  tendencies  of  the  day),  that this 
period  ,  five  new  hermitages  were  being  built  for  an  expected 
increase  of  the  community  !  In  the  guest-parlour  hang  views 
of  seven  Camaldolese  monasteries  in  Poland  ,  two  only  of  which, 
much  shorn  of  their  possessions ,  still  exUl ,  the  sole  establish- 
ments left  (o  the  Order  beyond  ftie  Alps.  In  the  Papal  States 
(considered  as  before  late  dismemberment)  (hey  have  seven;  in 
the  Neapolitan,  three  at  the  present  day.  The  novitiate  here 
lasts  two  years,  and  is  very  properly  limited  belweeri  the  ages 
of  nineteen  and  forty-five ,  earlier  or  later  than  which  it  might 
indeed  prove  difficult  to  learn  a  life-task  like  this.  The7  postulate 
probation  required  is  forty  days ;  and  after  profession  all  are  sent 
to  some  Eremo  of  strict  observance  (in  these  provinces  to  thai 
on  Monte  Conero)  to  study  theology  for  three  y£ars  before  ad- 
mission to  holy  orders  (1).  Neither  preaching  nor  confessing  ffor 
the  public)  is  practised  in  their  Eremite  churches  according  to 

(4)  All  their  superiors,  the  general  included  (whose  title  is  Padre 
Maggiore)  are  elected  for  a  period  limited  to  four  years. 
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rale ;  but  at  Monte  Corona  is  one  confessional  for  strangers.  -The 
abstinence  enforced  allows  of  but  one  daily  meal,  no  supper, 
at  least  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  beyond  bread  and  fruit, 
~  with  a  fittle  wine.  The  office  at:  midnight ,  slowly  intoned,  lasts 
3  i/2  hoars,  bat  the  lay-brothers  leave  choir  sooner,  and  all  have 
fully  seven  hours' .sleep.  One  day  ,  in  each  week  is  a  fast  on  bread 
and  water  seasoned  wUh  fruit.  Such  life.  1  was  assured,  though 
trying  at  first ,  becomes  easily  endured,  and  generally  salubrious, 
proof  of  which  was  convincingly  afforded  by  the  fact  that  wilh- 
in  the  previous:  year  had  died*  at  Monte,  Corona ,  three  reli- 
gions between  the  ages  of  100  and  104  1  the  tranquillity,  regu- 
larity, concentrated  and  quiet  duties ,  as  well  as  purity  of  atmo- 
sphere on  this  mountain  ,  no! doubt  contributing,  among  olher 
causes  ,  to  such  longevity.  .'• 

The  leave-taking  of  these  hospitable  monks  was,  more  than 
courteous ,— truly  affectionate;  and  I  mustraention  to  their  cre- 
dit ,  that  after  our  party  of  three  had  been  so  well  entertained 
for  twenty-four  hours ,  on  our  offering  (as,usual  for  like  hospi- 
talities in  Kalian  cloisters)  some  pecuniary  recompense,  they 
refused  in  a  manner  at  once  showing  that  the  overture  could 
not  be  persisted  in  without  offence.  Over  the  gate  of  the  outer 
enclosure  are  inscriptions  that  affectingiy  compendiate  the  ideal 
and  aspiration  of  the  life  led  here:— «  In  monlem  salvum  le 
fac— Esto  fidelis  et  dabo  tibi  coronam ,  corona m  ubi  gloria  vic- 
torias significatur  ». 

I  can  scarce  express  the  feeling  with  which ,  long  after  . 
this  visit,  I  learnt  the  fate  of  Monte  Corona  and  its  estimable 
inmates  under  the  new  government  in  Umbria.  The  edict  for 
suppressing  monastic  institutions. having  been  proclaimed  in  this 
province,  as  well  as  the  Marches,  soon  after  their  severance 
from  Rome ,  its  enforcement  reduced  these  fathers  to  dependance 
<>n  stipends  at  so  much  per  head ,  in  lieu  of  the  property  con  - 
iscated.  But  the  well-known  terms  of  this  law  at  least  guaran- 
:eed  quiet  habitation  of  their  cloisters  till  the  gradual  extinction 
of  the  no  longer  recruited  ranks  by  death.  After  for  some  time 
living  on  doled-out  allowances,  with  a  lay  administrator  placed 
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over  the  demesne  ao  leeeer  their  awn ,  they  conceive*  {or  r*r 
ther  the  Padre  Ifaggiere  for  them)  the  idea  of  appealing  to 
royal  clemency  In  hope  to  secure  exemption  ,  at  Waal  from  the 
severer  sentence,  out  ef  regard  for  the  celebrity  aid  loagrfiir 
ercised  charities  of  their  house.  That  sepecior  travelled  to  Topn, 
and  had  audience  of  the  Kkt£,  mho  merely  referred  him  to  his 
own  oiler  ego ,  Lieutenant  of  these  provinces.  Te  the  tatter  Ike 
Padre  applied ,  his  last  resource,  *nd  was  answered  that  ,  since 
he  had  presumed  to  refer  at  once  to  the  highest  in  a  manner 
flighting  towards  the  subordinate  authority*;  ha  shoejd  suffer 
for  it  by  the  immediate  dissolution  of  hi*  community.  Cease- 
queally,  a  distinct  clause  m  the  law  being  set  aside  to  Ipflsct 
exceptional  punishment ,  as  tbeagb  absohile  wresnoasibiliry  per- 
tained  to  the  Royal  Leiotenaot,  these;  friendless  impoverished 
monks  were  driven  ont  of  their  ancient  hofee,  both*  the  Abbey 
nnd  the  Hermitage,  with  the  only  alternative  %f  seeking  prelec- 
tion from  the  supreme  Pastor,  who  received  tham  graciously 
and  assigned  soma  vaeaat  convent  for  (heir  shelter  *u  Rame^ 
the  result  of  such  treat  meet  from  the  errJI  power  being,  net 
only  their  expulsion ,  but  total  dependence  upon  charity.  In  the 
pharmacy  at  the  Abbey  one- lay -brother  was  allowed:  to  remaia 
for  the  sale  ef  medicines;  otherwise  these  piotor esaue  anil  plea- 
sant cloisters,  venerable  for  three  centuries,  are  left  (I  uneer- 
stand)  ia  uHer  desolation — perhaps,  as  wait  the  fata  of  tee 
Florentine  Certosa  after  1810,  to  be  ullimalety  let  aal  in  apart- 
ments for  families'.  About  the  time  of  this  thssohitian  the  Peru- 
tjia  Gazette  published  that  the  Caroaldbleee  had  attempted  Is 
support  reaction  by  sending1  faads  {often  forfeiture  oft  att  their 
properly)  into  Tuscany  or  elsewhere  that  there  is  <  tubing!  new 
in  the  expedient  of  first  catoimuaUngt  those  it  is  Hilen<s»d  to 
'wrong.  •  ■  ■■■       ■■  '  ■>.        -.. «,      .  ■ 

•  .  •       .     :...:;.!      '   .•  j  i.  i'  "  i  •  I  .  -  '  ..' 
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On*  Swivwtm  nwiwg,  I  s$t  out  with  a  cwpMMm ,  on 
Ml,  fam  th«  IHtte  H»«  oC  RftbtPAt,  ca^fe!  qf  the  Casino 
jwrac*  to  mi  UiaA  rpawiwri  Fran<wc#n  Sanely*  vWJhfo 
(ton  afar  Io*g  ke/ot*  w»  a#er*a,cfe  *H#  &><**  Pf  nroj)Mft« 
*terei  lite  a  Inmaii.  U  tejks  *v*  M*,  rw*y  height  a&i 
<Ufk  finite  of  pewmiaJ; woo*.  After  t$i**>ffle  wmt  ifcfPRHfc 

raw***  pijQ»w%w^^  fw  Swf  wwi***  Mwi  M:  ftf  a 
rwWwr«*,  wwatAiy  W»p      foliage  <tf  tot  fowii.  ?m  <tf 

inrtragfww  TOiww  an         <tf  M?vf  grey 
«hw»  a  wtatoMM  bmi  th»n  iwrtWw 

a*  **W  MwJ  fttollftftg  by  {WftipifflP*  8|§iw^  a  fitysAqf  pf 
<*M*gf*,  pnftftf  wbicM  pwy^i  M*te  a.  MW*  W  ?  m^W^a^ 

|o  lm  appnecm^  by  wca^y  portal*  P*  ft  fay  *f 

mmM\  *pppv?*I  <wte  flo«Jwq»  Uw'm  ttMirort* 

•PgffJace  w$  began  fee,  a&cppU  Mf.Ulaifi  1^  pwpe*  fymw  pf 
*•  <toYMll«.te  a,8*W  tat  wetypaw*  r»a<J,  «<H«WS  frpro  q 
PW*  a,  UUle  fibapfl  rpwtfs,  Mft  l>y  its  *f 

fMWtottog  ppw«i      Wr4  *iv4  esNfoeji  to  *N  A#* 

«Wan  gai^|.  V«<J«r  ft  cleady  #y  r$ignpd  splPPin  |wi*jgty  wHhW 
the  $a<}e£  of  thai  primtral  toe§|,  UM,  emerging  W  a  qarfow 
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platform,  we  saw  before  us  a  low  portico  with  round  arches, 
the  portal  of  a  church,  and  the  front  of  an  unpretending  fores- 
ted a  ,  or  guest-house.  Through  a  long  gloomy  corridor  we  as- 
cended to  the  first  storey  of  that  portico,  affording  through  ar- 
cades an  interior  view  of  plain,  while-washed  buildings  with  small 
casement  windows,  substantial,  neat,  but  utterly  without  claims 
to  architectonic  style.  A  lay-brother  received  us  with  civility, 
and  showed  us  into  a  large,  qoainl  room,  with  gapiug  fire- 
place, one  huge  bed  in  the  centre,  a  long  table,  and  a  ceiling  of 
bare  wood-work.  Here,  presently,  was  served  a  dinner,  in  the 
usual  conventual  routine,  plain  and  wholesome ;  two  ecclesiastics, 
now  in  retreat  before  their  admission  to  priest's  orders,  being 
our  sole  companion-guests.  Soon  came  the  hour  for  vespers,  a 
service  at  whose  close  the  friars,  forming  a  procession  ,  left 
the  Church  in  silence  ,  headed  by  a  large  black  cross  between 
tapers,  to  pass  through  a  long  external  corridor  into  the  chapel 
above  the  spot  where  St.  Francis  received  the  stigmas  on  this 
mountain.  Devotions  of  some  length  ensued  whilst  the  novices 
remained  prostrate,  the  rest  alternately  standing  and  kneeling" 
around  a  grating  in  the  centre,  that  indicates  Che  precise  spot 
where  the  Saint  was  in  exlatic  prayer  at  that  awful  moment ; 
finally,  silence  following  to  the  chant,  all  knelt,  to  remairt  tttotteft* 
less  with  arms  extending  crosswise  in  mute  adoration: The  Lttawy 
of  Loreto  was  chanted  In  the  procession  on  its  return1  fronYUds 
thrice-holy  chapel  to  the  church.  Soon  afterwards  a  friaf ,  the 
lowly  sweetness  of  whose  manners  much  pleased  me,  accompa- 
nied us  over  every  part  of  the  cloistral  premises.  In  the  church  , 
whose  circular-arched  aisles,  grave  and  simple  character,  claim 
the  merits  of  appropriateness,  if  ho  other,  the  most  nodeeUMe 
works  of  art  are  several  terra-cotta  reliefs  by  Luca  delta  Rofe- 
bia — the'  Nativity,  with  St.  Francis  and  St.  Antony  of  Egypt ; 
the  Ascension;  the  Entombment,  with  SS.  Francis  and  Antony 
of  Padoa  (coloured ,  in  tints  perfectly  fresh)— among^  that  artist's 
most  admirable  achievements.  A  beautiful  and  affecrmgly  mourn- 
ful head  of  Our  Lord,  painted  on  linen,  presented  by  the  Car- 
dinal Protector  to  this  convent  some  three  centuries  ago,  is  said 
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lo  be  copied  from  the  Volto  Santo  at  St,  Peter's ,  and  so  much 
revered  that  it  is  always  exhibited,  after  lighting  altar  tapers 
below,  by  a  friar  with  the  stole  over  his  habit.  The  legend  in- 
scribed ;  Vera  Imago  Salvatoris  noslri  Chrisli  ad  Regem  Abgarum 
missa,  tells,  however,  a  different  tale  of  its  origin  and  claims 
from  Albat  orally  given.  Near  it  is  a  large  recess  filled  with 
relics,  the  one  most  sailed  generally  to  interest  being  a  letter 
from  St.  Francis  to  his  disciples  at  this  convent,  partly  lorn  ,' 
bat  still  legible  in  its  clear,  vigorous  character— objects  all  ex- 
posed with  solemnity  on  the  1st  May.  In  the  covered  way  lead- 
ing to  the  Stigmata  Chapel  is  a  series  of  frescoes  not  without 
merit,  illustrating  the  entire  life  of  St.  Francis  ,  by  Fra  Ema- 
nuel da  Como,  dated  1670,  and  restored  by  Ademollo  (an  esteem- 
ed Florentine  artist),  in  1840.  The  cell  in  which  the  Saint 
dwelt  when  here,  said  to  be  the  identical  building  of  that 
period,  is  now  reduced  to  a  vaulted  chapel ,  over  whose  altar  is 
set  a  stone  with  a  Gothic  inscription  informing  us  that  upon 
its  Blab  St.  Francis  was  seated  when  the  Saviour  appeared  to 
him,  enjoining  him  to  persevere,  and  straightway  draw  up  the 
rales  for  his  Order's  observance.  The  Stigmata  Chapel  ,  built 
twenty  years  after  his  death,  is  a  lofty  vaulted  parallelogram 
with  stalls  like  a  choir,  and  above  the  altar  another  of  Delia 
Robbia's  finest  terra-coda  reliefs ,  the  Crucifixion ,  with  tho 
Mother,  St.  John  and  Angels,  figures  left  while  on  a  blue 
ground.  Through  the  grating  in  the  pavement,  we  see  a  small 
marble  relief  of  the  sligmatisation ;  and  the  five  silver  lamps 
horning  before  the  altar  allude  to  those  mysterious  wounds, 
reflected  or  imaged  in  his  from  the  Redeemer's.  St.  Francis 
contemplating  a  crucifix,  with  extatic  expression  ,  is  another  fine 
relief  by  Sella  Robbia ;  and  in  another  chapel  is  a  stone  model 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  executed  by  a  friar  (1674),  large  enough 
to  be  entered  when  stooping.  Near  to  this,  in  a  cavern,  a  flat 
surface  of  rock,  now  grated  over,  is  shown  as  the  bed  of  the 
Saint  during  his  frequent  sojourns  here;  and  among  the  rock- 
platforms  around  are  the  recesses  in  which  his  first  companions 
used  lo  watch  and  pray,  overshadowed  by  the  same  woods  still 
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spreading  ibeif  dense  ajoUra^eop*. fpliafe,  lbr;pq$h  ybj^h  we 
eojoy  gljfnpseji  of  bea.«U(ol  dis^o*^  ail^red  loiibpfc  ao4 
m,ajestfc  wqpnlaipf-rlhe  fair  a,nd  .f^riMf  CfHPftMt  W« 
q(  Tuscany/s  mo^  (fctyy  fWdpcHve,  *Woo*^  Mi 
najural  boundaries.  Jn  {he  Ityraqf-T*  long ^  din^'StMcd  rqojp., 
Vilh  vpoden  panned  ceyiu.£-rl  (pqad  Ijfyp  Padf^  fytUffi  giYtyf 
his  lemons  pf  Mojaj  Tbepjo^y  la  Ihq  povices,  ^  cpp  versed, 
wHb  mis  pleasant  ,  i^lell^enl  ecclfttf  sjjp, ,  ^ftpjc  (jp  b*rf  oftft- 
gingty  shown  all  ll*ei  gepns  oj  tfy>  coJlecMpifc  ^toqQ  fo|^(^, 

fogy  and  gensra.1  Justy^— ppr  are,  pwljefp  wqrt*  °{  T§r 
rie$  Mere*;  absptyleto  fotbtydpp,  ;  (fi^erg ,  Batye^  ^osip^ 
Wiseo^ n, ,  I^a.  ^igna* ,  be'^  abhors,  ( I  ^  Ipld  }  to  fee,  w*ft 
bere;f  asperse*},  over  foe  peils  wj»e$p  l.bflr  TN 
Oecrelals  p,(  Qrali^n,  a.  ?r***fP4  edi^ofl  pj  l<$3t  is,  anfconp  $e 
pripjted  wrlf4  ippsjL  precious  ^  also  reji^a,b|6,  a  y,ej^  olfi  «fi- 
Mpp  oj  Danje,  w^b  Lanfjinp's  Cpma^o^,  aqd,  a, .I^tfa  fli^e 
(Old  qpd,  Kwr  T^^mpnf)  ^r?Wri^  bj  9  Jtiar  ff  &r\m  »n 
J?*^  |p  iUqn^i^Oong,  ils  le^t  gwre  ya^Ie,  fpf  ^fl^in^ 
Ifoe.  flispuM  yer$e  ppop  lb^  f  X|^ee  WiUp\e|ae^  a,  Eypoigg  airftjT 
ed ,  w$  *?ere,  shovp  iqto  apojfier  f  upsirTeonA  whe/$>  4  tyffl$Mf 
Ore  was  a  fbeerfpl  sigbj,  a^  a/  Fe^Wd  sptRer 
credi^  lp  Ihe  ty>sp^aljlie$  of  4b*  /wn*e^v  Tbree,  Q\ipr  Wfsta,, 
arrived  sjnc£  jnpnuflf,  fcav^g  ipwffaaed  our  Wr»y,  (be  f^fee* 
Qq<?r<ty«U  %  Prjqr,  and  pcono^ ?  ^e.W  ^jr  p^roM^ip 
copyer^,  H  nol  p^rl^c  of  lba|  pfte^l .^(f,  W^T^Jr*^ 

PW  W.  ^  wprfd, ,  wjip  ix^essc^  ^d.^e^i. 
inrQri^li9p ;  and  as  far  gue^^  {wj*  ^eefpe^  pf  {ftp  ^i^ep^r 
h*m  c!f|s^,  inleUigppU  apd  car^  fr^»arfp^Tipiflrte<^^ 

(^^fin«ng  pCTec<s  pf  Ir^ye]— ftp  ^  le^  ?  ^  W!«Wr 
AaVte*  fti|d  yisi^ed  Lc^ndop  k>  a^p  l^e  J^i^V  Pf^fl^r 
in#  >?01^  lWl}<$  \Q  He.  su^per^  ye  ^albefe.d  fpiin^  ^      ;  ^ 

«4  fWOW  Pl^SWl  fa  a  IWMa|>^  <rf  e^ej^pn^  wi^^||r 
>Pg  ap<)  pfltio^  ^Hl»i  anUciwli?n  v'lft\m  «/  ABWf»^ 
qWltr^r<lb*t  compleifd  .  in  il|U  clojsfr.il  dfWPfr  s^eflf  ( 
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character  6f  genuine  northern ,  qdilb  (tfstiitet  tYom  southern , 
^anility,  'ftb*  appropriately  (it  occurred  to  trie)  htfgfct  toy 
favourite  notion  \k  carried  but,  amid  such  ciifeery  intofehcei,  fcf 
gaftering  some  monastic  circle  round  the  Wealth  ,  for  'e&h  Seve- 
rally to  teA  the  story  of  a  lite,  and  WveWl  what  worrd^lpe^feh*ces 
tad  fed  htm  at  last  Yd  seek,  in  religions  reVirefoent ,  that  Ipeace 
the  world  cannot  give,  fiut  earVy  as  haltpasl  eight  oar  chance- 
gathered  party  broYe  op  tor  tne  night's  rest;  and  I,  wishing  to 
rise  for  the  Tnidnight  office ,  wife  alike  refrdy  to  go  to  bed  at 
this  hdrsery-tiour,  feilowing  the  habits  of  the  community.  Soon 
$frer  j£  6  'clock ,  I  left ,  with  my  companion  ,  the  large  old-Tash- 
roned  room  we  had  shared ,  to  descend  through  corridors  add 
down  slatrs ,  alt  dart  ( the  wihi  atibwing  no  lamji  to  bum  ) ,  on 
oar  way  to  the  church,  reicfred  not  without  dittcility.  And  on 
ob  account  wduYct  i  have  raVs'sed  that  midnight  office ,  a>Vfut  in 
Us  stern  measured  chant,  as  the  melancholy  Wnd  made  "apt 
music  Tri  "monotonous  accompaniment.  It  was  one  of  the  thfee 
nights  in  every  weelc  when  this  community  practise  thd  disci- 
pline ,  or  'scourging  with  iron  chains,  after  fights  hri  extin- 
guished ,  during  the  whole  period  ofr  a  Hifierere ,  chanted  'stew 
as  could  possibly  be ;  and  ,  in  itie  total  darkness ,  thdse  halting 
voices,  dirge-like ,  hut  loo  subdued  for  anguish,  the  solemn  ttn- 
port  of  ttie  fcatfn  verses ,  and  the  strange  harsh  clashing  of 
chains ,  raised  in  imagination  a  visidn  of  purgatorial  punishment, 
with  awtatness,  yet  not  void  of  hope,  more  impressively  eV6n 
than  'the  pages  of  Dante.  Not  only  to  ear,  hut  to  eyfc ,  afs  Veil 
as  soul ,  gooke  with  adoring  eloquence  another  passage  in  this 
niglit-worship ,  when  all  moved  in  procession  to  the  Stigmata 
Chapel ,  and  there,  chanting  to  the  sound  of  the  Iftful  gosl 
without ,  repeated  with  more  effect  the  devotions  that  had  im- 
pressed me  at  Vespers,  "brought  to  their  climax  of  Solemnity  in 
that  last  act  of  siFeht  adoration  ,  the  motionless  kneeling  forms  , 
the  extatic  attitude ,  amid  '(he  sanctities  and  myslertotisneds  of 
place  Vna  scene/ At  sik  a.  m.  we  rose  again  to  Grid  the  Convent 
and  its  rocky  basement  completely  enveloped  in  ciondi ,  veiling 
all  the  outer  world  from  sight.  A  breakfast  of  good  tfdflee  and 
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fresh  toast  was  restorative  before  we  look  leave  lo  plunge  into 
that  nebulous  abyss  in  descending  the  mountain  ;  bat  not  to  quit 
the  premises  without  inspecting  the  foresteria  provided  expressly 
for  the  poor,  with  ample  kitchen,  long  refectory,  and  many 
bedrooms,  all  respectably  appointed,  evincing  the  regard  for 
their  comforts ;  while  beyond  ,  an  apartment  for  ladies  (of  coarse 
outside  the  enclosure)  holds  promises  of  not  less  than  rural  ho- 
tels in  this  country  can  generally  afford.  The  trifle  offered  in 
return  for  hospitality  to  two  guests  was  evidently  the  utmost 
expected  ,  or  usual,  nor  by  any  slightest  hint  demanded  from  as. 

Since  its  foundation  this  convent  has  never  been  disturbed, 
even  under  the  French  dominion  that  swept  away  so  many 
things  revered.  Its  possessions  (by  slight  extenuation  of  the  rule 
of  poverty)  comprise  the  immediately  surrounding  woods ,  suffi- 
cient for  fuel ,  a  garden  of  legumes  and  herbs ,  three  or  four 
horses ,  and  a  pair  of  moles.  One  hundred  might  be  lodged  here  ; 
but  at  this  period  I  found  a  community  of  eighty  persons ,  32 
being  priests ,  and  four  novices ,  whose  studies  are  limited  to 
theology.  From  these  gates  the  poor  are  never  sent  away  unsol- 
aced ;  and  pilgrims,  whose  numbers  here,  at  some  festivals, 
particularly  that  of  the  Stigmata  (17th  of  September);  are  im- 
mense—in the  coarse  of  one  day  known  sometimes ,  I  was  as- 
sured ,  to  reach  3;0O0— are  invariably  entertained  so  far  as 
means  allow,  night's  lodging  in  the  foresleria  being  given  to  the 
extent  of  the  building's  capacities,  and  even  the  church  osed 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  convent  has  its  pharmacy,  from  which 
medicines  are  supplied  gratis  to  indigent  patients;  and  the 
druggist  appointed  lo  its  charge  will  visit  such  wilh  food,  as  well 
as  potions,  at  whatever  distance  and  whenever  wanted ,  within 
the  range  of  this  district.  In  the  last  instance  the  festival  of 
September  failed  to  draw  hither  the  usual  concourse  of  humbler 
pilgrims  ,  but  many  guests  of  other  condition ,  mostly  ecclesias- 
tics,—such  the  gathering  from  which  classes,  that  fifteen 
visitors  had  lo  bivouac  for  Ihe  night  of  the  17th  in  one  room ! 
Only  two  days  before  my  visit,  1,000  peasants,  on  their  way  from 
beyond  the  Apennines  to  a  great  fair  in  the  Casentino,  had 
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received  hospitality  here.  Except  the  trifling  properly  above 
mentioned ,  Laverna  is  entirely  dependant  upon  alms ,  and  40 
friars  are  out  on  the  quest  every  day  except  festivals ,  the  circle 
they  perambulate  including  the  whole  province,  and  their  gains, 
almost  exclusively  in  kind ,  deposited  in  a  store-house  at  Bib- 
biena ,  or  in  the  few  other  magazines  the  convent  owns ,  to  be 
gradually  carried  up  the  mountain  by  horses  or  mules.  Farmers 
and  rural  proprietors  are  accustomed  to  bestow  so  much  per  week, 
grain ,  legumes ,  bread ,  and  at  tho  vintage  more  or  less  wine, 
on  these  poor  friars.  But  the  beauty  of  the  system  is  that ,  while 
supported  by  and  continually  appealing  to  charity,  it  is  a  centre 
whence  charily  ever  flows:  the  balance  of  reciprocal  bounties 
being  thus  kept  up,  the  best  justification  for  such  institutions 
is  perhaps  supplied  in  the  fact  that  they  maintain  themselves 
for  centuries  without  suffering  in  credit  or  in  means. 
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Monte  Psllegrino  and  the  Contents  of  Palermo. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  relics  of  St.  Rosalia,  in  1624, 
devout  offerings  soon  supplied  means  for  constructing  the  com- 
modioos  road  by  which  we  now  ascend  Monte  Pellegrino ;  and 
presently  the  spot  where  were  found  those  revered  remains  , 
become  a  place  of  European  pilgrimage  (hence  its  new  designa- 
tion), was  inclosed  within  a  double  chapel,  contiguous  to  a  re- 
sidence for  twelve  priests,  to  officiate  here  with  the  rank  of 
canons.  This  mountain,  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  scenery 
round  Palermo ,  clothed  profusely  by  the  massive,  fleshy  foliage 
of  the  Indian  fig,  but  otherwise  sterile  and  precipitous  ,  boldly 
rising  from  the  wide  plain  between  its  base  and  the  city,  is  the 
ancient  Mons  Erta ,  occupied  and  fortified  first  by  Pyrrhus  , 
afterwards  by  Hamilcar,  who ,  with  a  Carthaginian  host,  for 
three  years  encamped  on  its  height  in  the  midst  of  foes , 
from  time  to  time  descending  to  battle  with  the  Romans,  or 
invade  the  nearer  shores  of  Italy.  The  ascent  by  the  winding 
road,  partly  supported  on  arcades,  is  easy,  the  views  as  one 
advances  more  magnificent  at  every  turn.  Not  far  from  the  sum- 
mit is  reached  a  long  rock-bound  glen,  wildly  picturesque  in 
its  solitude :  here,  on  the  morning  I  made  'the  ascent ,  was  sud- 
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denly  heard  from  the  rock-boundary  a  plaintive  strain  from  the 
zampogna  of  a  shepherd  keeping  his  flocks  on  these  heights,— 
an  artless,  bat  indeed  thrilling  music,  that  sent  the  thoughts 
to  Theocritus  or  Virgil's  Eclogues ,  and  might  have  been  com- 
pared, by  classic  poetry,  to  the  flute-note  of  a  faun  dying  away 
amidst  the  echoes  of  Grecian  hills.  A  level  path  leads  through 
(his  valley  till,  on  doubling  a  steep  head  Fend  at  one  extremity, 
we  at  once  come  in  sight  of  the  canonical  buildings,  sheltered 
by  a  lofty  overhanging  precipice,  with  a  few  cottages-one  a 
rustic  osleria  for  refreshment— that  cluster  around.  An  outer 
chapel ,  first  entered ,  seems  neglected  and  decaying ,  its  only 
work  of  art  a  small  statue  of  the  Saint  on  a  porphyry  column, 
besides  medallion  reliefs  of  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  queen  .  the 
Austrian  Caroline,  two  personages,  the  curse  and  ruin  of  their 
country,  whom  one  would  desire  not  to  remember  here.  Thence, 
emerging  into  (he  open  air,  we  enter  the  sanctutn  sanctorum,  or 
grotto-chapel  above  the  tomb,  where  prevails  a  solemn  dimness, 
partially  illumined  by  silver  lamps  pendant  before  the  altar, 
whose  light  gradually  discloses ,  as  the  eye  becomes  accustomed 
(o  such  gloom ,  the  singularly  blent  features  of  art  and  nature 
in  this  wild  sanctuary.  Its  vault  of  living  rock  expands  into  the 
form  of  a  cupola  adorned  by  fantastic  pendants,  like  the  honey- 
comb vaulting  of  Arabian  architecture,  with  a  heavy  network 
of  leaden  pipes  to  carry  off  the  droppings  of  damp;  around  ap- 
pears little  of  the  work  of  man,  save  in  the  shrine  itself;  and 
the  rudeness  of  (he  cavern-like  interior  brings  into  relief  the 
splendours  of  altar  and  costly  offerings  ,  most  interesting  amidst 
which  sacred  objects >  thus  set  in  nature's  framework,  is  the 
recumbent  statue  of  the  Saint ,  by  Tedeschi,  displayed  dimly  by 
taper-light  through  a  double  grating  :  as  at  the  moment  of  death, 
*       a  dealh  (hat  seems  rather  the  rapturous  transit  to  beatitude, 
that  a  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  day  »,  than  a  painful  crisis 
of  mortality,  the  ecstatic  and  lovely  countenance,  as  well  as 
the  graceful  form,  executed  with  consummate  skill,  though  this 
work  belongs  to  an  inferior  school  of  modern  Italian  art ,  and 
suffers  in  effect  from  the  cumbrous  magnificence  of  its  golden 
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robe,  the  offering,  .valued  2,000  ducats,  from  Charles  III;  the 
brow  crowned,  with  roses,  also  golden,  a  profusion  of  jewelled 
rings  on  the  fingers,  a  broken  sceptre  in  one  hand,  whilst  a 
little  angel  holds, a  garland  of  gold  lilies,  to  place  this  also  on 
the  head,— there  is  altogether  an  excess  of  pomp  injurious  to  the 
artistically-beautiful  and  truthful  in  this  figure.  Doubtless,  in  this 
dedicated  solitude,  many  hearts  have  been  relieved  from  the 
weight  of  sin  or  sorrow,  many  burdens  lightened  to  suffering 
hnmaaity;  and  not,  therefore,  in  vain  has  such  costliness  and 
elaborate  care  been  bestowed  in  honouf  of  the  spot  where  the 
relies  of  a  long-forgotten  recluse  were  discovered,  to  give  new 
impulse  and  tenderness  to  the  piety  of  ages  ensuing.  Reflections 
on  the  purifying  influences  naturally  derived  from  such  a  scene, 
one  of  Sicily's  distinguished  men  of  science ,  Ferrara ,  has  re- 
corded in  his  description  of  this  mountain  (see  his  «  Stor.  Nat. 
di  Sicilia  »).  , 

. .  .  The  multitude  of  productions  to  which  the  story  of  St.  Ro- 
salia has  supplied  subject,  in  prose  and  verse,  form  a  consi- 
derable series  in  Sicilian  literature,  and  one  most  curious  re- 
sult of  the  devotion  to  the  memory,  whilst  such  little  actual 
knowledge  of  facts  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  biography  of 
the  saintly  heroine.  First  appeared  (1627-31)  two  Latin  works 
on  her  life  and  the  invention  (i.e.  discovery)  of  her  relics,  fol- 
lowed by  a  third  in  Italian  on  the  same  topic,  all  by  Giordano 
Cascini,  a  learned  Jesuit.  Not  many  years  afterwards  followed 
«  La  Rosalia  »,  an  epic  poem  in  octaves,  and  various  other 
poetical  tributes  to  the  sarrie  memory,  by  Pietro  Fulloni  and 
others.  «  The  Rose  plucked  from  the  Garden  ,  and  distilled  by 
Penitence  and  Love ;  Oration  on  the  Glories  of  the  Royal  Virgin 
and  Hermit  of  Palermo  »,  by  the  Abate  Tramontana  (1690),  is 
one  of  many  effusions,  mystically  enthusiastic,  in  adaptation  of 
this  sacred  theme  to  devotional  literature;  and  the  title  in  Spa- 
nish ,  prefacing  the  composition  of  a  Sicilian  priest,  Calascibetta, 
expressively*  indicates  the  popular  feeling  entertained  towards 
St.  Rosalia a  La  Rosa  di  Palermo ,  Antidote  de  la  Pesle  y  de 
lodo  Mai  contagioso ,  S.  Rosalia  virgen  esclarecida ,  fine  amante 
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de  Jesus,  so  celestial  vida  (t)  ».  In  the  literary  annate  of  the 
same  age  are  also  mentioned  two  sacred  dramas  on  this  story, 
«  L'Umilta  Trionfante  »,  by  Gennaro,  and  «  La  Santa  Rosa- 
lia b,  by  De  Giudice,  native  poets  of  some  repote. 

Religions  orders  of  both  sexes ,  early  introduced ,  seen  be- 
came numerous ,  and  in  some  instances  very  wealthy,  at  Pater- 
mo',  where  monasteries  and  convents  at  present  neraber  114, of 
these  23  being  for  females.  One  traveller  in  Sicily,  (1820),  ena- 
meraled,  within  this  city  and  its  suburbs,  no  fewer  than  71 
convents,  8  abbeys,  ft  seminaries,  18  religions  conservatories 
for  (he  education  of  girls,  and  2  for  that  of  boys  (2),  while, 
among  a  population  of  180,000 ,  ecclesiastics  and  cloistered  reli- 
gious then  amounted  to  40,000.  Fifteen  hundred  is  said  to  be  the 
(resent  average  of  nuns,  who  have  much  more  liberty  here 
than  is  generally  allowed  to  the  veiled  sisterhoods  of  other  coon- 
tries.  To  their  convents  belong  many  of  those  overhanging  grated 
balconies  ,  that  form  an  Oriental-looking  feature  in  these  streets, 
and  from  which  the  recluses  can  look  down  on  the  gaieties  of 
the  world  they  have  abandoned;  or,  more  consistently,  attend 
with  eye  and  mind  on  the  numerous  religious  processions  that 
pass  below  (3).  Before  the  Norman  conquest ,  eight  monasteries, 
Benedictine  and  Basilian,  existed  within  these  walls;  and  ereo 
prior  to  the  Norman  epoch,  monastic  communities  were  influen- 
tial for  promoting  intellectual  interests  in  Sicily,  as  is  the  in- 

(t)  •  The  Rose  of  Palermo,  Antidote  against  toe  Ptagne  and  all 
contagious  Miladies;  or »  the  Celestial  Life  of  the  illustrious  Virgio 
St.  Rosalia ,  ibe  tender  loving  and  beloved  of  Jesus  ». 

(2)  Say ve ,  t  Voyage  en  Sicile 

(3)  Several  of  those  latticed  terraces,  projecting  from  houses  in  the 
Strada  Cassaro,  belong  to  nuns,  whose  convents  are  at  a  distance, 
communicating  by  subterranean  or  covered  ways ,  through  which  the 
veiled  Sisters ,  with  the  girls  they  educate ,  repair  to  enjoy  the  even- 
ing coolness,  to  tend  their  flowers  ,  or  feed  their  bird  ,*  oo  these  high 
places ,  the  gilt  gratings  effectually  concealing  them ,  but  not  that  ani- 
mated t;enc  below  from  their  sight. 
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Terence  of  Moagitore:— «  Ccenobiarum  moltiludo  in  Sicilia  dooto- 
rum  nuiuerum  ao  discipulorum  catervam  inirifice  adauxit  ». 
(Bibliot.  Sic.)  The  Benedictines  obiaineJ  roaoy  PalermUan  chur- 
ches, by  concession  6r  restitution,  in  the  years  1148,  1354, 
1629,  The  Carmelites,  migrating  from  Palestine ,  (banded  here 
their  first  European  establishment  in  1118,  and  bad  eventually 
six  houses  in  Palermo.  The  Cistercians  had  ,  at  one  period,  five ; 
and  one  might  be  willing  to  believe  what  Matthew  Paris  tells 
of  these  Fathers  (but  not  consistently  with  other  narratives), 
that  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  among  other  bequests  intended 
to  atone  for  evil  deeds  ,  left  them  a  portion  of  the  ransom  sent 
from  England  for  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion ,  to  make  silver  cen- 
sers sufficient  for  their  whole  Order,  but  that  the  honest  monks 
refused  a  donation  from  wealth  ill-gotten.  Dominicans  an  1 
Franciscans  settled  here  in  the  thirteenth  century,  soon  after 
the  origin  of  their  Orders,  the  former  whilst  their  sainted  founder 
was  living.  All  the  regular  clergy,  in  fa-sl.  tamed,  as  if  instimt 
ivefy,  to  the  shores  of  Sicily  for  encouragement,  influence, 
saecess  in  their  several  missions;  bat  the  mendicant  friars  had 
soon  to  sutler  a  sanguinary  repulse :  considered  generally  parti- 
sans of  the  Anjoa  dynasty,  at  the  massacre  of  the  Vespers  all 
in  i heir  convents  who  spoke  French  were  instantly  put  to  death 
(Palmieri,  Storia,  Cap.  xxx).  In  the  fifteenth  century  arrived 
here  the  Order  instituted  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  once  so 
active  in  rescuing  Christians  from  slavery.  In  the  sixteentii 
followed  the  austere  observants  of  the  Franciscaa  rule,  called  Mi- 
aims  of  St.  Francis  di  Paola;  in  the  seventeenth ,  the  Ministers 
of  the  Infirm ,  or  Crociferi  (founded  by  St.  Cammillo  de  Lellis) ; 
likewise  in- that  century  the  Theatines,  and  Oratorians.  But, 
above  all  modern  Orders ,  did  the  Jesuits  soon  rise  into  impor- 
tance, wealth,  and  ascendancy  in  this  country.  Introduced  into 
Palermo  by  Laynei,  second  general  of  their  Society  after 
St.  Ignatius ,  their  first  college  here  was  founded  in  1039;  next, 
io  1583,  their  Cusa  Professa  (for  the  finally  professed),  with 
its  vast  and  magnificent  temple  ;  and  by  the  year  1633,  the  fifth 
&i  their  establishments  in  this  city  had  been  opened  by  these 
fathers,  whose  total  wealth  in  Sicily,  before  the  suppression  under 
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Clement  XIV.,  amounted  to  ?,0eOi.  sterling  per  annum,  equally 
divided  over  various  convents  and  colleges,  then  affording  edu- 
cation gratuitously  to  the  poor,  to  all  extern  pupils  indeed,  and, 
at  very  moderate  terms ,  to  boarders  of  higher  class.  The  number 
of  professed  Jesuits  in  Sicily  was  at  that  time  900  $  and  in  each 
city  where  they  were  fully  established  they  had  five  houses 
'  distinct  in  destination,— the  Novitiate ,  the  Convent  of  Studies 
~- —  (usually  called  after  St.  Ignatius),  the  House  of  Missions  (Demos 
,  Propagations) ,  the  Gasa  Professa ,  or  Gesu ,  and  the  Convent 
for  Spiritual  Exercises,  or  Retreat*,  o|  eight  days,  for  both 
ecclesiastics  and  laics.  The  first  Museum  of  Natural  History  that 
Palermo  possessed  was  founded  at  their  college,  1730,  by  P.  Igaa- 
zio  Salnltro,  containing,  besides  other  objects  of  scientific  value, 
a  collection  of  rarities  from  Indie  and  China.  Among  other  regu- 
lars the  Augustinians  have  here  one  of  their  greatest  establish* 
ments ,  subject  immediately  to  the  general  of  the  Order  at  Rome. 
One  of  the  most  extensive',  though  a  poor  convent,  mi  this  neigh- 
bourhood ,  is  the  Capeehin ,  at  about  a  mite's  distance  from  the 
gates,  founded  in  1632,  and  celebrated  for  its  cemetery,  eoou- 
pying  a  suit  of  spacious ,  lofty  corridors,  excavated  in  the  tlvins; 
rock,  lighted  from  above,  though  underneath  the  cloistral  buil- 
dings. Here  not  only  the  frars,  but  eitiiene  of  all  ranks,  in 
great  numbers,  are  buried,  Hie  bodies,  owing  to  certain  prop- 
erties in  the  air  or  soil ,  remaining  partially  preserved  fires* 
decay.  After  being  left  a  year  immured  In  a  vault  guarded  from 
damp  and  air,  they  are  severalty  removed  into  these  publie  cor- 
ridors, and  placed  erect  against  the  walls,  the  males  dressed 
in  a  cowled  habit  similar,  to  that  of  mendicant  friars;  the  fe- 
males, laid  iu  a  corridor  apart,  meetly  attired  at  might' be  the 
living,  and  seen  through  the  glazed  fronts  of  their  coffins, 
though  many,  scientifically  embalmed,  are  placed  upright:  thus 
presenting,  in  their  mundane  costume,  a  semblance  of  life  start* 
ling  and  horrific  {t\  In  a  glass  case ,  is  a  skull  crowned,  with 

(4)  MUnter  gives  an  account  of  the  mode  of  preserving  these  bodies 
different  from  that  I  received  on  the  spot:  they  are,  says  that  tra- 
veller ,  severally  placed  on  ao  iron  grating  above  a  rapid  stream,  after 
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(he  name  below  ,  «  Philip  of  Austria ,  King  of  Tunis  » ,  dated 
1611.  Some  coffins  are  left  closed  conformably  to  the  wishes  of 
families ,  and  locked  up ,  the  keys  being  kept  by  the  survivors ; 
and  many  bodies,  less  successfully  preserved  from  decay,  are 
reduced  to  the  state  of  skeletons,  merely  clothed  with  the  shri- 
velled skin  ,  the  hair  still  growing  on  the  head.  Altogether  such 
exposure  seems  revetting;  but  the  Palerraitans  are  punctual  in 
visiting  these  remains  of  relatives  or  friends,  as  a  pious  duty, 
which  some  persist  in  performing  every  day;  and  a  beautiful 
custom  prevails  of  burying  young  unmarried  females  with  a 
crown  en  the  head  4  and  a  palm  (  both  of  metal  gilt)  in  the  hand. 
In  this  suburban  convent  I  found  a  community  of  160  Capuchins, 
supported  entirely  by  alms,  but  dispensing  in  kind  a  great  part 
of  what  they  receive,  giving  food  to  all  applicants  at  their  gates, 
so  that  the  average  number  daily  nourished  by  them  amounts 
to  at  least  100. 

Next  to  the  Cathedral  and  Palatine ,  the  most  venerable  and 
characteristic  Norman  temple  here  is  that  of  S.  Maria  dtlVAm- 
m&ragUo,  founded  by  George  Rozias  of  AnMoch  ,  Grand  Admiral , 
or  (according  to  Morso)  son  of  the  Grand  Admiral  Christopher 
(or  Christodorus),  under  Rugiero  1 ,  and  completed  (as  an  extant 
diploma  shows)*  in  *1143,  since  which  period  its  original  charac- 
ter remained  unaltered  till  about  the  end  of  the  XVI.  century  . 
when  it  was  tastelessly  modernised  by  the  Nuns  of  La  Marlurana 
(a  convent  so  called  from  its  foundress ,  Aloysia  Mar  turaua ,  a 
noble  lady)  on  whom  this  church  was  bestowed  in  1436— hen™ 
the  name  now  commonly  given.  The  central  apse  and  the  whole 
western  side,  with  the  mosaics  that  covered  it,  wore  removed 
to  gtoe  place  to  a  modern  tribune  incrusled  with  marbles  in 
baroeco  style;  and  other  alterations,  materially  changing  both 
interior  apd  exterior,  were  at  the  same  time  carried  out  by  the 
Vandalism  of  a  corrupt  age.  Yet  still  the  JHartqrana  qhurch  re- 
tains an  olden  solemnity,  that  might  dispose  to  dream  or  call  up 

the  entrails  have  been  taken  out;  and,  after  being  thus  exposed  for  six 
months,  become  completely  dried  and  incorrup4iWev 
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visions  from  the  romance ,  the  chivalry  or  tragic  vicissitudes  o 
(hat  Past  so  eloquently  borne  witness  to  !>y  the  monuments  of  Si- 
cily. The  lofly  vaulting ,  the  colossal  mosaics  in  quaint  but  sta- 
tely forms  on  golden  groundwork*  the  rich  encrustations  of 
coloured  marbles  and  porphyry,  and  the  Arab  inscriptions  diro  y 
dist.nguished  in  the  gloom  #  give  to  this  sanctuary  a  character 
proudly  mournful  that  disposes  to  religious  awe.  Fortunately  pre- 
served from  destruction  ,  among  other  mosaics  on  its  walls ,  is 
still  seen  the  group  representing  the  coronation  of  Rugiero  Iiy 
the  Saviour,  with  the  founder,  George  Rozfas,  kneeling  at  the 
feet  of  the  Virgin ,  above  whose  figure  is  that  of  the  Divine  Son, 
invoked  by  her  prayer  written  in  Greek  on  a  scroll  in  her  hand: 
a  George ,  first  of  ail  princes,  who  ejected  this  edifice  to  me 
from  its  foundations  :  Son  ,  preserve  him  from  all  evil  $  and  gram 
him  remission  of  sins,  for  Thou  only  hast  power,  being  God  ». 
Mary  wears  embroidered  robes  and  a  long  veil;  the  Saviour 
hovers  above  in  a  halo  of  glory,  dressed  in  flowing  robes  of 
purple;  in  the  head  of  Rugiero,  whose  figure  is  of  smaller  scale, 
a  marked  individuality  may  be  noticed,  this  king  wearing  a  blue 
gold-embroidered  dalmatic ,  which ,  Morso  observes ,  as  well  as 
(he  mi  I  re-shaped  crown  held  over  n  s  head,  (he  sandals,  and 
other  details  of  dress ,  all  except  the  fascia ,  a  consular  symbol , 
were  ecclesiastical  ornaments,  conferred  ,  significant  of  peculiar 
privileges,  by  the  Popes,  and  worn  by  all  Sicilian  kings  at 
(heir  coronations  and  other  high  occasions ,  finally  to  descend 
on  their  persons  into  the  tomb.  In  the  XIII.  century  the  judges 
of  the  Pretorian  Court  used  to  hold  sessions,  and  a  public  no- 
tary to  exercise  his  office  in  the  atrium  of  (bis  church;  but  its  | 
walls  witnessed  an  assemblage  of  more  momentous  import  when, 
in  1282,  was  here  convened  the  Sicilian  Parliament  after  the 
massacre  of  the  Vespers,  and  the  ambassador: sent  by  Peter  of 
Aragon  proposed  inviting  that  King  from  Africa  to  espouse  the 
cause  and  accept  the  crown  of  Sicily,  which  being  unanimously 
agreed  to,  representatives  were  chosen  on  the  spot  to  convey 
homage  and  escort  the  King  from  the  coast  of  Barbery,  whither 
he  had  sailed  under  pretext  of  a  Crusade,  b;:t  with  ulterior 
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views  to  this  intervention  in  the  liberated  Island.  Many  other 
churches  in  Palermo,  though  less  antique,  scarcely  less  magni- 
ficent ,  well  deserve  Attention ;  and  there  is  generally,  indeed , 
an  eipansive,  brilliant,  joyous  character  in  these  temples ,  that 
corresponds  to  the  spirit  of  national  religion  in  Sicily.  The  great 
Dominican  church  Is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Romano-greek ; 
remarkable  for  Hs  superb  chapel  of  the  Rosary,  rich  in  art  and 
adornment  of  every  description;  and  within  these  walls  it  was  that 
the  first  literary  Academy  founded  in  Sicily  began  its  sessions, 
in  1568.  5.  Francesco,  originally  a  Mosque,  is  distinguished  I  y 
the  elaborate  Saracenic  architecture  of  its  front ,  and  the  Arabic 
Inscription  on  the  clustering  pilasters  of  its  porch :  In  the  nam* 
of  God,  the  pitying  Merciful:  there  is  no  god  but  God ,  and 
Mohammed  is  the  Apostle  of  God.  The  chief  church  {formerly ) 
of  the  Jesuits,  fast  and  resplendant,  clothed  with  inlaid  marbles , 
gilding,  bronze- work,  and  fresco-painting,  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  richest  of  the*  many  temples  ( more  noted  for  oj  ulence  than 
beauty )  where  St.  Ignatius's  followers  were  settled  in  Sicily. 
The  Oratorians  have  another  of  the  finest  among  the  modern  — 
S.  Pilippo  Am,  at  once  solemn  and  splendid,  rich  in  paintings 
of  merit  ,  richest  in  that  exquisite  altar-piece  by  Raphael, 
enshrined  in  a  chapel  all  gleaming  with  precious  stones,  igalo 
columns ,  and  variegated  marble.  S,  Maria  delta  Catena ,  ( the 
Theatine  church,)  so  called  from  (he  chains  of  the  port  having 
been  formerly  attached  to  its  front,  is  a  building  of  the  XIV. 
century,  in  -warm  reddish  brown  stone,  of  pointed  .style,  whose 
elaborately  moulded  Gothic  facade  stands  out ,  conspicuous  with 
good  effect ,  against  the  background  of  sea  and  mountains. 

Besides  regular  religious  Orders,  Palermo  has  numerous 
associations  of  laics ,  dedicated  to  offices  of  piety  or  charity,  and 
meeting  in  their  respective  chapels  for  worship  every  festival ; 
eighty  ranking  as  sodalities,  more  than  fifty  as  pious  congregations. 
The  hospitals  of  this  city  seemed,  under  the  Bourbous,  well  admr- 
nistered,  and  sufficient  for  all  requirements.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
most  conspicuous  were  those  of  ihe  Teutonic  Knights  and  Templars, 
who  bad  seats  in  Parliament,  their  powerful  and  wealthy  cor- 
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Derations  uniting  the  ecclesiastic  and  political  character.  In  the 
last  century  was  still  kept  op  the  hospital  for  pilgrims,  as 
described  by  Pirro.  S.  Spirito ,  the  greatest  of  these  establish- 
ments now  in  being,  receives  all  patients,  supported  by  revenues 
amounting ,  at  one  time  $  to  32,000  scudi  per  annum.  The  men- 
dicant Asylum ,  originally  endowed  with  5000  scudi  per  annum 
out  of  the  privy  purse  of  the  beneficent  Charles  III , maintains 
about  800  poor  within  ila  walls*  The  Lunatic  Asylum ,  with 
revenues  of  about  9,0001,  sterling ,  accommodating  130  pauper 
patients »  and  a  large  number  of  other  classes  on  payment , 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  suburbs,  with  extensive  gardens  and 
plantations  ,  struck  me  as  the  best  ordered  and  most  cbeerfol 
retreat  of  its  description  I  had  ever  visited.  Constant  employment 
or  amusement,  when  possible ;  trades  for  the  poorer  class, 
according  to  what  they  have  learnt ;  work  in  the  kitchen  and 
garden ;  books ,  dancing ,  and  even  a  theatre  in  the  open  air , 
are  means  that  have  eOecled  wonders  where,  not  many  years 
previously,  the  oajn  and  scourge  had  been  commonly  applied  to 
the  malady  most  demanding  mild  treatment.  All  these  patients 
hear  Mass  on  festivals ,  and  many  on  other  days  also ,  as  their 
condition  admits.  The  admirable  Order  of  Hospitalers  (Fate- 
benfratelli )  have  an  establishment  here  inv  which  ,  since  183$  , 
have  been  reserved  100  beds  for  patients  under  homoeopathic 
treatment. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  gates  of  Palermo  is  a  cemetery, 
planted  with  cypresses  ,  whose  dark  foliage  and  lofty  stems  are 
visible  from  afar,  the  expensive  platform Jhey  rise  from  being 
elevated  above  the  surrounding  valley,  so  luxuriantly  beautiful , 
in  which  the  Sicilian  metropolis  stands,  Spacions  buildings  here 
adjoin  an  ancient  church ,  originally  attached  to  a  Carthusian 
monastery ,  bearirfg  traces  of  past  magnificence,  though  oiow 
meat  forlorn ,  inhaled  only  by  two  Qld  oMtodt,  and  apparently 
abandoned  to  the  fate  which  threatens ,  of  total  decay.  It  was 
once  the  intention  to  inclose  this,  eqtirfi  topMttne  with  a  lefty 
portico  and  colonnades ,  in  dajk  grey  sjone;  but  that  undertak- 
ing being  abandoned  after  advancement  \o  a  certain  stage, ,  the 
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few  arches  complete  enly  suffice  to  add  another  feature  of  deso- 
lation. The  church ,  in  no  way  remarkable  externally,  presents, 
in  the  interior,  an  aspect  of  gloomy  antiquity,  spacious,  lofty, 
dimly  lighted ,  and  stained  by  damp :  its  square  pilasters  of 
dusky  stone  supporting  rounded  arches  ,  above  which  rests  the 
wood-work  of  a  roof  with  hare  rafters ,  exhibiting  traces  of 
paint  On  the  pavement,  before  one  of  the  three  altars  ,  is  a 
recumbent  statue  in  complete  armour ,  erroneously  said  to  be 
that  of  Roger,  Count  of  Sicily,  who,  we  know,  is  buried  not 
here ,  but  at  Melito ,  in  Calabria.  1 

To  this  *  church  the  Paler  mitan  population  was:  streaming 
for  the  Vespers  of  Easter  Monday  ,  A.  IX  128*  ,  when  the 
massacre  commenced:  which  has  become  so  j  great  a  subject 
for  higtory ,  poetry  ,  and  romance.  Fazello ,  the  historian  under 
Charles  mentions  an  eclipse;  of  the  son  on  the  day  its  foun- 
datiOBs  were  laid ,  in  the  twelfth  century;  and  here,  exactly 
500  years  after  the  blood-stained  Vespetfsef  Palermo,  was  form- 
ed the  public!  cemetery,  an  appropriation  of  th*  spot  carried 
oat  in  a;  manner  to  awaken  the  remenbrancea  of  ether  arid 
fat  more  recent  tragedies;'  for  along  the  conttal  avenues  are 
buried  ,  on  one  hand  the  victims  to  cholera  in  1837,  on  the 
other  those  of  the  revolution  ■  in  1847  and  18*8 ,  and ,  appa* 
reatly,  the  number  swept  away  by  each  destroyer  nearly  equal. 
These  sepulchres  are  ait  nameless,  constructed  of  dark  stone, 
without  symbol  or  inscription  ;  and  those  who  can  recollect 
the  kindling  of  high  hopes  and  proud  aspirations  that  greeted 
the  Italian  movements  of  that  period  in  their  incipient  surging, 
may  well  he  saddened  by  this  dreary  memento  of  the  youth , 
talent ,  and  enthusiasm  for  which  was  prepared  ,  in  the  sequel, 
an  untimely  and  bloody  grave.  One  turns  from  the  mournful 
cemetery  of  Santo  Spirito,  with  relief,  to  the  prospect  visible 
form  within  its  boundaries)  the  city,  with  Its  many  cupolas, 
oriental-like  and  splendid  ;  the  bright ,  brae  Mediterranean  ;  the 
precipitously  bold  outlines  of  Monte  Pellegrino;  and,  farther; 
mountains  of  majestic  forms  rising  in  distinctness  such  as  pe* 
colfarizes  the  effects  of  Sicilian  landscape ;  the  nearest  declivities 
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of  that  valley  overshadowed  by  orange-groves  >  with  white  villas 
and  convents  standing  against  umbrageous  masses  of  plantation ; 
Ihe  whole  scene  so  brightly  beautiful,  that  we  might  say  it 
looks  (in  the  words  of  Byron)  t  as  if  earth  contained  no  tomb  t. 
It  seems  strange  that ,  whilst  Italy,  England,  and  France  have 
supplied  so  many  ideal  treatments  of  the  •  tragic  story  enacted 
on  this  spot,  Sicilian  literature  has  not  yet  produced,  in  poetic 
or  dramatic  form,  any  enduring  moo«ment  to  the  fatal  Vespers: 
as  yet  having  appeared  only  prose  illustration  of  this  stirring  theme 
on  the  Sicilian  side  of  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Asian's  history— 
indeed  a  master-piece— is  remarkable  for  its  convincing  pre- 
sentment of  the  subject  in  the  light  of  a  national,  but  not  long- 
prepared  movemer  t ,  instead  of  referring  so  much  as  do  other 
writers  to  the  individual  agency  of  Procida,  erroneously  supposed 
its  chief  promoter.  Authorities  are  now  agreed  in  considering 
the  outbreak  that  gave  such  fearful  celebrity  to  this  cemetery 
of  Santo  Spirito  spontaneous ,  unprepared ,  and  immediately 
provoked  by  the  insult  of  a  French  soldier  to  a  Steifiao  lady, 
whose  lover  killed  the  offender  on  the  spot  But  Amari  infers 
there  is  no  contemporary  evidence  for  assigning  even  any  part 
to  Procida,  or  assuming  any  intent  to  place  the  island  under 
the  sceptre  of  Peter  of  Aragon ,  not  whose  sovereignty,  but  the 
republic,  was  first  proclaimed,  and  for  six  months  maintained 
ter  the  massacre.  The  much  higher  number  given  by  some 
chroniclers  for  the  victims  at  Palermo,  he  reduces  to  not  more 
than  two  thousand. 

Considered  in  connection  with  recent  extraordinary  events, 
Palermo's  Sanctuaries  acquire  new  interest;  and,  happily,  new 
claims  to  respect  established  by  these  inhabiting  their  cloisters 
or  serving  at  their  altars.  Shortly  after  the  entrance  of  Gari- 
baldi ,  one  of  the  journals  under  the  revolutionary  government 
bore  witness,  «  all  the  monasteries  in  the  capital  .have  vied 
with  each  other  in  showing  what  attachment  to  the  holy  cause 
of  liberation  prevails  within  their  walls;  all  have  seut  ( i.  e.  for 
the  wounded)  bandages ,  lint ,  and  offerings  in  money  »  ( tfatfa 
Italiana).  Presently  took  place  an  affecting  ceremony,  the  rccoa- 
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secralton  of  lb*  church  at  (be  Franciscan  convent,  La  Gancia, 
first  scene  of  bloody  action  in  the  rising  against  Neapolitan  role, 
April  1860 :  sacred  vessel*  and  ornaments,  broken  by  the  royal 
troops,  among  others  a  Crucifix  mutilated* by  a  sabre-cot ,  sdfoe 
stained  with  blood  shed  in  the  holy  place,  were  now  carried 
in  procession,  with  what  effect  Jo  the  feelings  of  spectators  may 
lie  imagined*  In  the  relentless  bombardment  of  four  days  (during 
which  about  670  projectiles,  were  thrown  against  the  unprotect- 
ed city),  twenty-seven  sacred  buildings ,  besides  private  houses, 
suffered  more  or  less  injury,  including  the  venerably-historic 
chapel  of  the  l*coronata,  four  parish  churches,  a  Benedictine 
Monastery,  two  Monasteries  of  Nuns,  the  convent  and  church  of 
Ihe  Dominicans,  the  Theatine  convent,  and  the  church,  of  the 
Oratorians  (see  the  list  given  in  the  SUcle ,  10th  July).  But  most 
desecrated  and  outraged  was  the  above-named  Franciscan  centre; 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  marked  out  as  a  focus  of  revolutionary 
operations,  leads  to  inferences,  not  hitherto  contradicted  ,  res- 
pecting the  sympathies  of  its  religious  community.  On  the  4th 
of  April ,  La  Gancia  was  attacked  at  daybreak ;  50  peasants , 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church ,  were  destroyed  by  grape- 
shot  from  a  cannon  posted  in  one  of  the  corridors ;  a  priest , 
one  of  the  superiors ,  was  slain  at  the  altar !  Well  was  deserved 
by  these  Friars  the  honour  paid  them  by  the  victorious  Dictator, 
who ,  because  the  bells  of  their  convent  had  sounded  the  first 
signal  of  Revolution  ,  presented  to  them  another  destined  to  ring 
for  the  festive  commemoration  of  that  day,  every  4th  April  in 
future.  Notwithstanding  their  first  sanguinary  check ,  the  Paler- 
mitans  still  maintained  not  only  their  vigour  and  resolve ,  but 
Ihe  spirit  leading  to  seek  and  rely  on  auxiliars  of  Religion  in 
Ihe  struggle  for  freedom.  On  Sunday,  Ihe  13th  April ,  at  five 
churches  priests  on  their  way  to  the  altar  were  greeted  with 
rwus  for  the  Immaculate  Virgin — Italy  —Liberty  ;  and,  at  high 
Mass,  the  most  solemn  moment  was  signalised  by  the  cry,  Viva 
Maria—*  Viva  Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  name  of  God  I  »  On  the 
Si st  of  May,  sir  days  before  the  entrance  of  Garibaldi,  in  the 
perlusiration  of  the  environs  by  the  Neapolitan  General,  three 
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ehurches  were  pillaged,  in  this  proceeding  no  mere  spared  than 
Abe  numerous  country-houses  either  similarly  treated,  or  burnt 
down.  The  almost  universal  sympathy  evinced  by  the  clergy, 
and  in  many  instances  the  co-operation  of  friars  and  priests  ia 
the  very  combat  *  orv  the  side  of  Sicily's  liberators  f  forms  eae 
strikfog  feature:  in  this  marvellous  and  brilliant  history.  Bat  one 
body  was  soon  marked  oat,  and  condemned  for  imputed  unpatrio- 
tic tendencies,  adherence Ao  retrograde  principles  fee. —the  Jesuits, 
proscribed  at  Palermo  as  every  where  in  Italy,  by  the  instincts 
and  representatives  of  Revolution.  Their  expulsion,  ordered  by 
the  Dictator,  was  effected  without  delay,  so  that  very  soon  were 
these  fathers  in  the  aggregate  embarked  for  Civitavecchia,  where 
Papal  authorities  had,  for  the  Grst  time,  to  recognise  unwil- 
lingly the  validity  of  passports  signed  «  Garibaldi  »  ;  and  not 
long  afterwards  appeared  in  the  hew  Palermo  Gazette  an  edict 
to  the  effect  that  18,000  tlueals  per  annum,  raised  on  their  con- 
fiscated property  and  that  of  the  Redemptorists,  included  in  the 
same  sentence  (as  this  more  modern  Society  has  usually  been, 
wherever  Jesuits  have  suffered ) ,  should  be  assigned  to  the  de- 
partment of  Public  Instruction;  their  libraries,  collections  of 
natural  history,  and  scientific  cabinets  ec.  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  and  the  funds  vested  in  their  colleges  by  parents  for 
education  of  children ,  appropriated  to  similar  institutions  for 
the  same  purposes.  The  Jesuits  have ,  within  recent  years ,  fared 
even  worse ;  but  we  might  desise  to  see  distinctly  formalised 
and  established  the  accusations  justifying  these ,  or  any  rigours 
against  them ,  however  patent  the  fact  of  general  prepossessions 
against  this  celebrated  Order  throughout  Italy. 

The  very  last  celebration  of  St.  Rosalia's  festival  might 
well ,  for  strange  meanings  and  novelties ,  have  thrown  all  pre- 
cedents into  the  shade.  In  July  1860,  the  civic  authorities  had 
deemed  it  prudent  to  eountei order  the  public  fetes ,  in  the  then 
critical  and  excited  state  of  the  whole  island ;  but  nothing  proper 
to  the  sacred  details  of  observance  was  omitted.  It  is  well  known 
what  peculiar  prerogatives  attach  to  the  Sicilian  Crowa  in  virtue 
of  the  legatine  office  conferred  by  the  Papacy  on  the  first  Nor- 
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ritari  who  war*  to  rrdnafttit  lhat  diattom ,  with  all  its  rights  and 
titles.  This  office,  considered,  since  the  Union  with  Naples,  as 
vested  in  the  person,  not  of  the  king>  hut  his  Vkeroy  at  Pa- 
lermo, though  immediately  exercised  by  the  Prelate  styled  «  Judge 
of  the  Monarchy  »,  has  been  allowed  a  species  or  ritual  expres- 
sion at  great  religious  anniversaries ,  when  Majesty's  represen- 
tative, enthroned  near  the  high  altar  apposite  the  officiating 
Prelate ,  receives  marks  of  honour  resembling  those  paid  to  a 
Legate  it  Latere!  the  I5lb  July,  that  year,  St.  Hosalia's  festi- 
val assembled  ft  grouping  of  display  yet  unprecedented ,  and  con- 
trasts stranger  than  Action  ever  exerted  itself  10  imagine,  within 
this  Norman  Cathedral.  From  ah  early  hear  the  Notional  and 
thfe  «  Dictatorial  Guard  *  had  been  on  duty  within  and  around 
the  Church;  presently,  in  all  the  petttp  of  Spanish  etiquette, 
arrived  the!  Senators  (i)  in  long  black  silk  rdbes,  with  sleeves 
and  collars  of  gold-*etabroidered  white,  driven  in  two  ponderous 
gilt  chariots  shaded  by  white  plumes  and  overspread  by  the 
wings  of  the  Iriljtefial  Eagle,  heralds  with  drums  and  trumpets 
sounding  in  the  van  $  bat  One  whose  appearance  was  greeted  by 
the  shouts  of  thousands  louder  than  the  burst  of  military  music, 
came  in  ai  corttmOh  hired  conch.  Entering  the  church,  that  man 
was  received  at  the  portal  by  (he  Archbishop  and  Canons  with 
hoiy  watdr  arid  dspergillum ,  as  royalty  or  its  representative; 
and  with  this  venerable  retinue  passed  up  the  nave  to  the 
splendid  sanctuary,  a  scarlet  canopy  supported  over  his  head, 
that  sdldief  in  the  red  blouse  who  sat  on  the  viceregal  throne, 
his  broad-brimmed  Calabrese  hat  on  his  knee ,  his  black  hand- 
kerchief loosely  thrown  round  his  neck  ,  but  acquitting  himself 
with,  all  the  propriety  required  by  his  novel  position  during  the 
Pontifical  High  Mass  that  followed;  after  which  ceremony,  the 
civil  officers  returned  in  the  same  state  to  the  Royal  Palace , 
but  now  escorting  in  one  of  their  gilt  coaches  the  Liberator  of 

-  (4)  The  municipality  of  Palermo*  as  also  of  Messina,  bear  this  dig- 
*H)ed  title ,  «r  Senate  »,  being  tfomrtosed  of  a  Pretor,  and  six  assessors 
of  patrician  rank. 
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Sicily ;  and  there  in  (he  post  of  honour,  (bo  long-robed  Magis- 
trate* opposite,  visible  lo^all  through  Ibe  glased  panels,  was  the 
place  of  the  liobensUnfen ,  Anjous,  Bourbons,  of  the  Viceroys 
of  Spain  and  Naples ,  this  day  Oiled  by  Garibaldi  1 


Monretle.  . 

The  Monastic  Institutions  of  Sicily  were  early  developed  wilb 
ao  extent  of,  privilege,  prosperity,  and  splendour,  almost  unpa- 
ralleled ;  and  their  sanctuaries  soon  became ,  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Normans ,  especially  under  William  II.  (1166-89),  conspi- 
cuous lo  that  degree  that  still  impresses.  By  the  great  saint, 
Gregory  1.,  were  founded  and  endowed  six  monasteries  of  bis 
own  (the  Benedictine)  Order  in  this  Island.  On  the  final  extinc 
lion  of  the  Saracenic  role,  1060,  about  the  same  number,  oat 
of  many  deserted ,  are  supposed  to  have  been  still  inhabited ;  and 
numerous  ruins  attest  how  many  must  have  fallen  into  decay, 
from  violence  or  poverty,  within  the  two  centuries  of  Moslem 
sway  over  Sicily.  Here  did  the  venerable  retreats  of  piety  and 
learning  remain ,  almost  alone  in  Europe ,  exempted  from  the 
shocks  of  political  tempest,  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  opening 
of  the  present  century,  that  elsewhere  spared  nothing ,  left  no- 
thing  untouched  by  more  or  less  radical  change.  The  Sicilian 
Benedictine  abbeys  are  still  among  the  first ,  for  opulence  and 
beauty,  in  the  Catholic  world;  that  at  Catania  has  been  the  recog- 
u  sed  royal  residence  of  the  reigning  family  whenever  visitors 
io  the  city  at  the  foot  of  Etna.  The  same  monastery  and  S.  Mar- 
lino  (near  Palermo)  contain  two  of  the  most  precious  archa&olo 
ei<*  museums  south  of  the  Alps;  and  Monreale  is  the  wealthiest 
of  ihe  four  metropolitan  Sees,  with  four  suffragans  in  its  provin- 
ce. Remembering  the  luxuriant  loveliness  around  its  sacred  pile , 
I  retained  a  menial  picture  of  this  last  which  received  a  sort  of 
obscuration  from  the  intelligence  that,  for  the  sake  of  its  command- 
ing height ,  about  three  miles  inland  from  Palermo,  it  had  been 
made  a  strategic  point  for  the  last  few  days  before  ihe  victorious 
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entrance  of  Garibaldi  into  thai  city,  on  the  271h  May.  How  fared 
lfae  peaceful  inmates  of  those  cloisters ,  and  of  the  picturesque 
little  town  adjacent,  on  the  same  eminence,  was  not  stated  by 
newspaper  reports ;  hot  at  tins  juncture  in  the  siory  of  the  Si- 
cilian people  and  their  church  ,  some  notka  of  that  truly  regal 
sanctuary  nay  net  be  without  interest. 

The  Norman  WuTiam,  first  of  that  nam*  to  reign  in  this 
island  (11&M6),  remorseless  and  voluptuous,  but  apparently 
led  Mo  evil  rather  by  perfidious  ceunse&ws  than  innate  per- 
versity, abandoned  to  unworthy  favourities  and  pleasures ,  shut 
himself  np  in  tbe  impenetrable  recesses  of  a  gorgeous  palace , 
more  like  an  Eastern  sultan  than  a  Christian  legislator.  (1)  Pos- 
terity's inexorable  judgment  was  pronounced  in  the  epithet  cur- 
rent seen  after  his  death,  «  William  the  Bad  » ;  and  a  legend 
sprang  from  the  same  traditionary  hatred,  recording  how  he 
had  turfed  m  a  hitt-side  his  vast  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  diverted 
the  eourse  of  a  stream  thus  perpetually  to  conceal  the  uafeatlowed 
spot ;  hot  before  many  months  had  passed,  bis  sen  and  successor 
was  admonished  in  a  dream ,  or  by  a  vision  of  tbe  Blessed 
Yirgifi ,  where  that  wasted  treasure  lay  hid,  and  «  William  the 
Good  »  (in  aH  respects  contrasted  with  his  father)  having  sent 
workmen  to  dig ,  presently  were  disinterred  the  gold  and  gems, 

(I)  By  mm  was  ratified,  with  Adrian  IV.,  the  treaty  placing  Sicily 
under  a  species  of  vassalkage  to  the  Holy  See;  gnd  some  Sicilian  histo- 
rians go  so  far  as  to  assume  that  the  evij  counsellor,  Majoni,  Grand 
Admiral,  aad  treacherous  favourite  of  this  king,  who  conspired  to  obtain 
the  crown  for  himself,  .actually  brought  about  this  convention  in 
order  to  expose  William  jto  the  odium  of  his  subjects.  In  the  year  4156, 
in  a  church  near  Beneventum,  did  this  Norman  king  receive  investiture, 
with  solemn  ceremonial  ,  from  the  English  Pope,  of  the  Sicilian  king- 
dom, the  Duchy  of  Apulia,  the  princedoms  of  Naples,  Capua,  Amalfi, 
and  the  Marches,  on  condition  of  annual  tribute  to  Rome,  in  600  schifaia 
(the  coin  equivalent  to  a  Spanish  doubloon,  about  72  francs},  for  Apulia, 
and  500  for  the  Marches,  after  which  formalities  William  presented  to 
the  Pontiff  and  cardinals  a  profusion  of  gifts,  wrought  silver  and  gold, 
silken  draperies,  etc.,  evincing  what  the  wealth  and  manufacturing 
skill  of  the  Sicilians  must  then  have  been  (v.  Giannont  and  Mmeri). 
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to  dedicate  which  in  act  of  gratitude  to  Heaven ,  this  worthier 
descendant  of  the  great  Ruggiero  determined  to  erect  a  sanc- 
tuary on  the  spot.  Conformably  with  this  intent ,  arose  on  the 
height  of  Monte  Capeto,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  «  Golden 
Shell  »  (the  poetic  name  given  to  the  Palermitan  valley) ,  the 
vast  and  stately  church,  with  contiguous  cloisters ,  founded  by 
this  king  in  1174;  and  the  conviction  that  seal  in.  the  service 
of  God  was  the  surest  means  to  win  blessings  and  prosperity  on 
his  kingdom  and  dynasty,  is  the  distinctly  avowed  motive  of  his 
undertaking,  as  the  words  of  his  extant  diploma,  without  allusion 
to  supernatural  intervention,  still  attest.  Surprisingly  rapid  was 
the  growth  of  that  holy  edifice,  for  in  those  ages  the  people 
were  ready  to  work  with  alacrity,  asking  no  recompense,  at  the 
erection  of  those  «  peaceful  fortresses  »,  as  Wordsworth  calls 
them.  After  only  eight  years  this  church  and  monastery  rose  in 
beautiful  completeness,  of  the  Norman  Pointed  style,  but  with 
other  features  of  the  Roman  Basilica,  (1)  the  cloisters  richly 
elaborate,  the  cruciform  temple  with  noble  arcades  of  granite , 
three  apses,  triangular  roof,  with  rafters  painted  and  gilt;  the 
walls  one  field  of  burnished  gold,  storied  with  groups  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  and  ancient  hagiography,  the  whole 
surrounded  externally  by  a  graceful  portico,  with  colonnade  of 
pointed  arches,  the  facade  profusely  adorned  by  mouldings, 
pinnacles,  reliefs,  and  Scriptural  representation  in  mosaic,  of  the 
Byzantine  school,  alike  with  those  in  the  interior.  Denon  obser- 
ves, in  this  architecture,  a  peculiar  blending  of  the  Saracenic 
with  the  Mediaeval  Greek.  Agincourt  considers  it  the  monument 
that  most  contributed  to  inaugurate  the  new  style  improving 
upon,  indeed  totally  superseding  that  rude  and  heavy  architec- 
ture prevailing  before  the  twelfth  century.  Del  Guidice,  in  a 
description,  published  at  Palermo,  1702,  labours  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  artists  engaged  were  Greek  pr  Sicilian ;  but  Serradi- 
falco  shows  that  native  architects  and  mosaicists  were,  in  all 

(t)  Length  of  nave  and  chancel,  304  palms  ;  of  the  transepts,  430  j 
width  of  naye  and  aisles,  90  palms. 
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probability,  alone  employed  bere  as  in  other  (emples  raised  by 
the  Norman  kings. 

Fortunately  are  preserved  the  bronce  portals,  executed  1186, 
by  Bonanno  of  Pisa,  with  the  entire  Old  and  New  Testament 
History,  to  the  Ascension,  illustrated  in  their  42  reliefs— more  to 
be  prized  because  the  only  other  works  by  that  artist,  the  por- 
tals of  Pisa  Cathedral  ,  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1596, 
except  indeed  those  of  the  sooth  transept ,  which  present  a  simi- 
lar arrangement  of  sacred  subjects  as  the  Monreate  portals : 
historic  scriptural  groups  in  compartments,  the  Saviour  and  the 
Virgin  enthroned  above.  Serradifalco  describes  as  c  the  Assump- 
tion «  the  scene  in  which  Mary  is  here  represented  ;  but  not 
such  subject  (that  I  am  aware)  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  art-treat- 
ment so  early:  the  Virgin  appears  indeed  enthroned',  but  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  with  three  Angels  erect  as  in  attendance  on 
her,  whilst  before  the  opposite  figure  of  Christ  enthroned,  Angels 
and  Cherubs  are  adoring.  The  loss  of  beautiful  details  from  the 
exterior  of  this  thorch,  cannot  be  remembered  without  pain.  The 
external  portico,  the  acute-arched  atrium  and  rich  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  facade,  with  its  mosaic  figures,  have  disappeared  ; 
nor  is  the  exterior  now  so  characteristic  as  it  must  have  been 
before  the  false  taste  of  the  Renaissance  laid  a  disfiguring  hand 
on  antiquity. 

But  the  interior  remains  in  all  its  olden  grandeur;  nor  shall 
I  ever  forget  the  first  impression  on  entering  this  ,  indeed — 

«  Fit  abode,  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Our  hopes  of  immortality,  » — 

just  as  the  shades  of  evening  had  begun  to  fall,  while  not  a 
sound  broke  the  silence,  not  a  figure  was  moving  along  those 
vast  aisles,  or  serving  at  those  superb  altars;  and  the  colossal 
mosaic  of  the  Saviour,  looking  forth  and  blessing  from  the  apse 
above  the  chancel,  seemed  to  dominate,  an  awful  vision,  over 
the  sacred  scene.  Again ,  at  the  High  Mass  celebrated  by  the 
mitred  abbot,  on  Sunday,  the  majestic  gravity  of  the  chant  and 
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swell  of  Ihe  organ  seemed  in  devout  accord  with  Ike  whole 
character  of  Ihe  temple;  and  when  the  cload  of  incense  enveloped 
that  grand  colossal  form ,  above  priests  and  altar,  H  acquired  still 
more  Ike  aspect  of  dreamy  awfolness.  The  simplicity  of  general 
design  must  have  been  more  noble  when  (as  Serradifaleo  dearly 
proves)  the  primitive  building  contained  only  one  altar— having 
now,  indeed,  not  more  than  three;  as  origin atfy,  in  place  of 
thai  of  the  holy  Sacrament  (erected  tl2fl),  was  the  protons  for 
the  offerings  of  bread  and  wine ,  retained  in  the  Sieslo-Norman 
chorea,  as  to  this  day  in  Ihe  Ambrosian  rite  at  Milan;  and 
instead  of  the  Madonna's  altar,  in  the  corresponding  lateral  apse, 
(placed  at  about  the  same  date),  stood  fane  dmconieum  for  the  con- 
secrated vessels. 

Singular  among  other  features  are  the  pecotiary-etilted  Nor* 
man  arches,  enhancing,  by  their  long-drawn  colonnade,  Ihe  effect 
of  aerial  loftiness ;  the  granite  shafts  and  finely-chiselled  white 
marble  capitals ;  the  open-rafter  ceiling,  which,  thanks  to  its 
diaper  ornamentation  ,  has  net  the  bleak  sterile  look  of  similar, 
bat  not  so  decorated,  roofs  in  the  earliest  Basilicas  at  Rome.  But 
most  striking  is  that  solemn  mosaic  series  that  ittoslrates  with 
epic  grandeur  the  whole  argument  of  Revelation,  and,  within 
certain  limits,  the  fatli  of  the  Church, — the  ancient  covenant, 
the  progenitors  of  Christ,  and  the  twelve  Prophets  forming  one 
section;  the  evangelic  history,  till  the  fiery  descent  of  the  Spi- 
rit, another :  the  glory  of  the  Church,  in  the  miracles,  v irises, 
and  sufferings  of  her  Saints,  filling  a  third  compartment;  while 
the  angelic  Hierarchy,  in  circlets  interwoven  like  links  of  a  chain, 
extend  high  above  on  the  attics ;  the  Redeemer  in  the  central 
apse,  one  hand  blessing,  the  other  holding  an  open  book,  with 
the  words  (in  Greek) ,  «  I  am  the  Light  of  the  World;  »  and 
«  The  Omnipotent  »  inscribed  above  in  the  same  language; 
below  that  divine  form  the  Blessed  Mother,  with  the  Child  and 
two  Afcaagelfl ,  designated  as  «  Mother  of  God  ,  »— «  the  Im- 
maculate, »  or  «  aH  pare,  »-^*  «av*xp*vn*;  in  the  lateral  apses, 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  each  alike  in  attitude  of  blessing  and  hold- 
ing a  book  ,  bat  with  neither  keys  nor  swerd  for  symbolism ; 
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and  above,  the  martyrdom  of  those  Apostles.  These  mosaics  have 
analogies  with  the  miniatures  in  the  Menologiam  of  the  Empe- 
ror Basil,  at  the  Vatican,  showing  the  common  influences  of 
Byzantine  art.  And  here  also  is  represented  the  Greek  hagio- 
grapby  in  Ibe  Ggores  of  Veronica,  with  her  miraculously-im- 
pressed handkerchief,  and  thestylite  Saints,  Simeon  and  Daniel, 
whom  we  never  see  in  Italian  churches  of  Latin,  hut  only  in 
these  of  the  Greek  rite.  Arrangement — general  design —conform 
to  consecrated  tradition,  just  as,  on  smaller  scale ,  the  mosaics 
of  the  splendid  Palatine  chapel,  erected  by  Ring  Roger,  1129, 
and  still  preserved  in  foil  integrity,  within  the  Norman  palace 
at  Palermo— Foreign  to  the  unify  of  these  sacred  groupings  are 
other  figures  of  locally  marked  interest ,  as above,  the  throne 
for  royalty  placed  (by  prescribed  usage  of  Neapolitan  cathedrals) 
opposite  the  episcopal,  and  a  specimen  of  richly  elaborate  mar- 
ble-work—the  crowning  of  King  William  by  the  Saviour,  who, 
seated ,  places  the  circlet  on  the  head  of  the  figure  standing 
before  Him,  vested  in  a  jewelled  dalmatic,  whilst  angels  bring 
the  sceptre  and  globe  from  above  (1). 

Here,  could  we  commune  with  the  dead,  might  be  evoked  the 
shadows  of  crowned  Ones  distinguished  by  the  blessings  and  male- 
dictions of  their  people  and  posterity.  In  one  aisle  lies  William 

(4)  Lucius  II.  granted  to  King  Roger  the  dalmatic,  crozier,  sandals, 
and  even  mitre,  as  symbols  of  that  peculiarly-privileged  legatine  office 
conferred  on  the  Sicilian  king ,  to  transmit  for  ever  to  his  successors, 
by  the  Pope.  With  all  these  symbols  were  their  bodies  laid  in  the 
tomb;  and  thus  were  found,  in  the  last  century,  the  remains  of  Frede- 
rick  II.  and  Henry  VI.  (his  father),  on  the  opening  of  their  mausolea 
in  the  cathedral  of  Palermo -strange  antithesis ,  when  it  is  remember- 
ed that  both  those  sovereigns  were  excommunicated,  Frederick  repeat- 
edly* though  indeed  absolved  on  his  death-bed  by  a  Sicilian  archbi- 
shop I  Serradifalco  supposes  the  dalmatic,  in  the  Monreale  mosaic,  not 
the  legatine  vestment,  but  that  assumed  originally  by  Roger,  on  his 
taking  the  royal  title,  in  imitation  of  the  Byzantine  and  Frankish  ompe- 
tors,  this  vestment  having  certainly  been  imperial  before  its  adoption 
for  ecclesiastical  use,  first  appropriated  to  deacons  of  the  Latin  church 
by  St.  Sylvester. 
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the  Bad ,  in  a  porphyry  tomb  on  an  isolated  platform ;  and  near 
him,  William  the  Good,  in  a  white  marble  sarcophagos.  Deceased 
at  the  age  of  40,  after  drawing  op  a  testament  foil  of  sentiments 
of  piety  (contradictory  indeed  to  his  actions),  the  former  was 
interred  here  with  pomp;  and  again,  in  1811,  was  his  body  < 
exposed  to  view,,  on  the  fractore  of  the  sarcophagus  by  a  falling 
beam  in  a  conflagration  that  fortunately  caused  no  material 
injury  to  this  building.  Those  remains  were  then  so  perfectly 
preserved  (hat  the  description  of  his  person  by  the  contemporary 
historian,  Romuald,  archbishop  of  Salerno,  could  be  at  once 
verified ;  and  the  King  of  Naples  ordered  a  portrait  to  be  taken, 
showing  this  king  in  death,  with  the  traits  given  him  in  histo- 
ry—tall,  robust,  and  corpulent,  the  hair  and  beard  red,  the 
forehead  narrow,  the  countenance  handsome,  but  altogether 
un  pleasing. 

In  1189  was  laid  near  him  the  body  of  his  worthier  son, 
prematurely  cut  off  at  the  age  of  36,  whose  preceptors  in  boy- 
hood, and  chief  councillors  in  manhood,  were  both  Anglo-Nor- 
mans—Peter de  Blois,  and  Palmer,  a  prelate.  Generous,  just, 
bounteous  towards  the  clergy,  strongly  influenced  by  religious 
feeling,  he  seems  a  type  of  the  beneficent  and  pious  sovereign 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  esteem  of  contemporaries  for  his  virtues 
was  remarkably  expressed  by  Pope  Alexander  HI,  at  whose 
desire  the  prelates  and  magistrates  of  Lombard?  unanimously 
agreed  that  William  II.  should  be  included  in  the  Italian  league 
wiih  the  Emperor  Federick,  while  all  attested  that  he  was  a 
prince  who  loved  justice  and  peace;  that  be  had  so  ruled  Sicily 
as  to  bring  about  a  state  of  public  morals  allowing  the  traveller 
to  sleep  in  fields  or  on  the  public  ways  without  danger,  for 
verily  «  there  was  more  safety  in  the  forests  of  Sicily,  under 
such  a  prince ,  than  in  fortified  cities  of  other  kingdoms  ».  If 
these  praises  be  open  to  suspicion,  as  coloured  by  contemporary 
flatteries  ,  it  may  be  added  that ,  half  a  century  after  the  death 
of  this  king  ,  they  are  confirmed  in  essentials  by  the  chronicler 
Hiccardo  of  San  Germane  Strange  that  the  remans  of  so  vir- 
tuous a  ruler  should  have  been  left  without  sculptured  record 
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for  centuries!  as  (hey  were  till  1575,  when  a  superb  mauso- 
leum was  raised  by  the  Abbot  Archbishop  ,  which ,  shattered  by 
Hie  conflagration  in  1811,  is  now  only  an  imperfect  restoration, 
with  tbe  epitaph  (of  rare  truthfulness  for  a  royal  tomb)  «  Principi 
optimo  et  religiosissimo.  ».  Here  also ,  near  her  husband  and 
son,  lies  Margaret ,  queen  of  William  I.,  whose  epitaph  is  in 
the  rhymed  Latin  verse  called  Leonine.  And  since  the  rites  that 
consigned  these  crowned  ones  to  the  grave,  no  similar  funereal 
pomps  have  wakened  the  echoes  of  Monreale,  except  in  the 
year  1270,  over  the  remains  of  the  saintly  king  Louis ,  first 
transported  from  his  death-scene  in  the  Crusaders'camp  on  the 
African  shores,  to  this  temple,  where  the  magnificent  requiem 
celebration  was  attended  by  the  king  his  son,  and  all  the  flower 
of  France's  chivalry, — that  revered  dust  to  remain  here,  however, 
only  about  one  century ,  finally  transferred  to  Paris,  but  not 
without  compensation  to  this  church  from  his  then  successor, 
in  several  relics,  most  precious  being  one  of  the  thorns  from 
the  Crown  of  Agony,  obtained  by  St.  Louis  himself  from  the 
Greeks  and  Venetians. 

Not  less  worthy  of  the  royal  founder  than  this  church  is  its 
monastery,  whose  Vast  premises  originally  stood  within  well 
fortified  walls  and  towers,- sufficient  for  protection  against  another 
Saracenic  invasion,  but  now  almost  totally  swept  away.  As  soon 
as  completed,  King  William  invited  to  the  occupation  of  these 
cloisters  a  band  of  Benedictines  from  the  Trinity ,  their  great 
monastery  near  Salerno.  From  that  time  Benedictines  have 
been  permanently  here,  never  ejected,  though  atone  period  de- 
clined, their  community  being  placed  by  Alexander  HI.  under 
immediate  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
granted  their  abbot  all  tbe  episcopal  insignia,  as,  centuries  pe- 
fore ,  Pope  Zachary  had  done  on  behalf  of  «  the  Abbot  of  Ab- 
bots, »  superior  of  Moute  Cassino.  In  1182  Monreale  was  raised, 
by  Lucius  III. ,  to  the  rank  of  Metropolitan  See,  and  the  new 
abbot,  consecrated  by  that  Pope,  became  first  in  a  lino  of  pre- 
lates henceforth  bearing  the  high-sounding  title,  «  Lord  Abbot 
Archbishop  9.  The  cathedral,  cloisters,  and  territories  were 
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exempted  by  Alexander  III.  from  all  interdicts  or  excommuni- 
cations that  might  be  inflicted  on  individuals,  neighbouring  pla- 
ces, or  the  entire  realm ;  and  sanctuary-privileges  were  con- 
ferred for  all  fugitives ,  however  suspected  or  incriminated,  from 
whatever  pursuit.  Jurisdiction  in  cases  of  conscience  otherwise 
referred  to  Rome,  was,  at  the  same  period,  granted  to  these 
abbots.  King  William,  his  queen,  and  their  courtiers  frequently 
visited  the  new  Sanctuary,  so  bountifully  endowed ;  and  as  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  also  brought  the  nobles  of  Palermo  to  this 
pieturesque  spot,  and  the  gay  train,  with  horn,  and  hound,  and 
hawk,  were  now  frequently  seen  sweeping  over  these  breexy 
hills  to  the  chase ,  a  town  gradually  rose  around  the  monastery 
to  provide  for  their  convenience;  and  the  former  name  appropriate* 
ly  gave  place  to  that  still  in  use,  «  The  Royal  Mountain  »• 
Thenceforth  progressed  the  growth  of  prosperity  and  iaflaeoce, 
as  in  the  usual  exemplifications  of  monastic  story;  for,  in  fact, 
the  salient  features  in  cloistral  annals  convince,  not  only  of  the 
utility,  but,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  past,  the  absolute 
necessity  for  those  institutions.  Even  the  darker  side  of  the  pic* 
tore  is  fraught  with  negative  testimony,  at  least,  to  the  pore  and 
high  purposes  originally  embodied.  At  that  period,  so  disastrous 
to  the  Church  in  Italy,  of  Papal  residence  at  Avignon,  laxity 
of  discipline  led  to  a  decline  of  the  community  here,  till  at  last, 
after  the  dissipation  of  the  revenues  by  an  imprudent  abbot,  in 
1371,  not  one  monk  remained  in  these  cloisters;  but  Gregory  XI, 
having  restored  the  Holy  See  to  Rome,  effected  restoration 
here  also,  by  ordering  the  four  suffragan  bishops  of  the  province 
to  select  twenty  Benedictines,  approved  for  merits,  from  other 
monasteries ,  for  the  nucleus  of  a  new  religious  family.  The 
year  1473  is  noted  as  date  of  reintegration  in  the  spirit  and  di- 
scipline of  the  Order  at  Monreale ,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  the 
Abbot  Dust  mo ,  a  Spaniard;  and  not  long  afterwards,  his  suc- 
cessor., Giovanni  Borgia  (related  to  the  reigning  Pope),  received 
into  this  asylum  the  fugitive  king,  on  whose  head  he  had  himself 
placed  the  crown,  that  unhappy  Alfonso  II.,  who  shrank,  unre- 
sisting, before  the  invader  Charles  VIII. ,  here  to  find  the  pence 
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and  security  denied  htm  on  his  throne  at  Napks.  The  laxity 
and  worldly  abuses  that  crept  into  the  Sanctuary  at  this  period, 
nor  were  uprooted  till  the  Council  of  Trent,  receive  some  strange 
exemplifications  in  these  cloister-annals.  Who,  in  admiring 
Titian's  splendid  portrait  of  the  handsome  hut  sombre-looking 
young  man  in  red  velvet  Hungarian  uniform,  at  the  Prtti  Palace, 
would  suspect ,  in  that  haughty  soldier  and  illigitimale  scion  of 
princes,  an  Abbot  Archbishop  of  Monreale?  Created  Cardinal 
at  the  age  of  hcehe,  his  enjoyment  of  additional  honours  by  pro- 
motion to  this  See  could  not  have  been  long,  for  IppofMo  do'  Me- 
dici was  only  24  when  he  died  at  Itri,  on  his  way  to  Naples, 
poisoned,  as  historians  assume,  by  his  cousin  Alessandro,  the 
tyrant  of  Florence.  Tet  are  to  be  noted,  in  that  same  and  the 
following  century ,  abbots  signalised  for  active  beneficence  and 
virtues ,  as ,  among  other  eminent  examples ,  Lndoyico  de  Torres, 
who  founded  tho  theological  seminary,  and  a  library,  the  aggre- 
gate of  his  donations ;  Venero  y  Leyva,  who  (4620)  surrounded  the 
town  with  strong  walls ,  bestowed  on  it  a  court  of  justice ,  and 
further  benefit  by  the  levelling  and  paving  of  its  hitherto  ne- 
glected streets.  A  chair  for  civil  and  canon  law  was  instituted 
in  this  seminary  by  the  same  Spanish  prelate  ;  and  various  mu- 
sieal  instruments  were  introduced  in  the  choral  service,  for  which 
his  successor,  Alfonso  de  los  Cameras ,  provided  an  organ  of 
the  finest  capacities.  This  last-named  Abbot  Archbishop  used  habi- 
tually to  spend  7,000  gold  ounces  (the  Sicilian  onzia ,  about  13 
francs)  in  charities,  when  making  visitation  of  bin  diocese ;  and 
left  Monreale  (translated  to  the  see  of  Valentia),  followed  by  the 
tears  and  blessings  of  thousands,  after  remitting  all  debts  due  to 
him,  and  distributing  his  personal  property  to  the  poor.  At  more 
modern  date  one  abbot  constructed  ,  at  bis  own  cost ,  the  con- 
venient road,  with  fountains,  by  which  we  now  reach  Monreale 
from  Palermo.  Among  spiritual  peers  in  the  Sicilian  parliament 
these  abbots  exercised  the  third  suffrage.  Their  double  office  has 
necessitated  a  kind  of  effacing  (so  to  say)  of  the  local  in  the 
general ,  the  monastic  superior  in  the  metropolitan  ;  for  it  is  no 
longer  £y  the  abbot  himself  that  the  cloistral  community  is  go- 
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veroed,  but  by  ibe  prior ,  likewise  styled  abbot,  whilst  he  who 
actually  holds  thai  office  resides  in  his  palace,  adjoining  the 
cathedral,  apart;  both,  however,  the  actual  and  nominal  abbot, 
sat  among  spiritual  peers  in  parliament.  The  wealth  of  Sicilian 
monasteries ,  impaired ,  not  by  revolution ,  but  through  the 
abolition  of  feudal  tenures  and  customs  pertaining  to  that  system, 
under  the  viceroys  in  the  eighteenth  century ,  is  now »  though 
still  considerable ,  far  from  what  it  was  before  the  Bourbons 
ascended  the  Neapolitan  throne.  When  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
reigned  the  abbey-lands  here  yielded  in  leases  the  amount 
of  17,000  florins  per  annum ;  and  Monreale  then  received 
annually  1,000  florins  from  the  crown  for  support  of  its  cathe- 
dral. It  is  only  about  a  century  and  a  half  since  these  revenues 
were  estimated  at  50,000  Roman  scudi  after  deduction  of  9,898 
scudi  for  expenses  of  worship ,  subsidies ,  periodical  chari- 
ties ,  etc.  (1) ;  but  at  present  about  2,000  pounds  sterling  is  said 
to  be  all  the  income  left  for  support  of  this  establishment  The 
prerogatives  of  the  Monorchia  assigned  to  the  Neapolitan  Grown 
the  absolute  and  immediate  appointment  to  sees ,  subject  only 
to  a  placel  from  Rome ;  and  during  vacancies  the  Bourbons 
used  to  appropriate  their  revenues.  Consequently  when  the 
See  of  Monreale  last  became  vacant ,  under  Ferdinand  II ,  that 
King  postponed  the  nomination  (for  obvious  reasons)  nine 
years — the  oppressor  of  bis  people  thus  oppressing  the  Church! 

When  I  visited  this  monastery  not  more  that  thirty4wo 
fathers  and  novices  formed  its  community ;  small,  indeed,  rela- 
tively to  the  extent  of  premises.  Intelligence  and  courtesy  I  found 
prepossessing,— when  indeed  are  these  qualities  failing  to  the 
Benedictine  Order?— in  all  I  saw  of  its  immates.  Of  the  ancient 
buildings  little  remains  save  one  wing ,  with  lancet  windows,  in 
ruinous  state ,  besides  those  beautiful  cloisters ,  with  200  ar- 
cades resting  on  light  double  shafts,  fluted,  spiral,  twisted,  inter- 
woven ,  inlaid  with  mosaic  work  •  chiselled  with  miniature  re- 
liefs,, fabulous  animals,  winged  horses,  dragons,  and  other 

(Ij  SeeRocco  Pirro's  «  Sicilia  Sacra  ». 
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fantasies  starling  out  of  the  a  minutely-elaborate  capitals— one 
of  the  most  singular  and  imaginative  specimens  of  their  style  and 
epoch,  and  to  be  classed  with  those  celebrated  cloisters  of  the  La- 
ran  and  Osliao  basilicas,  both  belonging  to  the  same  century.  • 
Two  impressive  pictures  are  among  the  objects  that  rest  in  me- 
mory after  a  visit  here,— one  by  Velasquez  ,  representing  the 
disinterment  of  the  treasure  on  this  spot  by  William  II. ;  the 
other ,  a  finely  conceived  allegory ,  St.  Benedict  distributing 
blessed  bread  to  the  saintly  founders  of  all  the  orders  that  adopt- 
ed his  rule ,  by  Novelio  ,  called  (because  born  in  this  town) 
«  II  Bionrealese,  »  an  artist,  indeed,  the  glory  of  the  Sicilian 
school  in  the  seventeenth  cenlnry ,  but  little  known"  out  of  this 
island  and  Naples.  The  library  now  contains  about  8,000  print*  . 
ed  volumes ,  and  800  codes,  these  last  including  not  only  deeds 
and  donations  ,  important  to  monastic  annals  ,  but  many  docu- 
ments of  interest  to  national  story.  By  the  present  abbot  they 
had  been  arranged  (some  time  before  my  visit)  in  order  for  publi- 
cation ;  but  as  the  then  Government,  habitually  regardless  of 
intellectual  and  literary  claims  in  Sicily,  would  advance  nothing 
towards  the  expense ,  which  the  reverend  editor  coold  not  meet 
from  his  own  resources,  there  lay  the  precious  collection ,  shut 
up  from  all  cognizance  of  the  learned  world  I  Efforts  were  made, 
several  years  ago ,  to  obtain  the  entire  series  for  publication  in 
France ,  but  the  Benedictines ,  very  properly ,  refused  all  over- 
tures for  the  purchase  of  records  so  important  to  this  their  ancient 
sanctuary.  Some  of  these  codes  have  illuminations ;  but  one ,  a 
Bible  of  the  fifteenth  century  ,  was  purloined  of  all  its  gilt  and 
painted  initial  letters  by  some  dishonest  curiosity-hunter  !  Of  the 
same  epoch  is  a  Dante,  in  remarkably  clear  calligraphy,  but 
without  miniatures.  A  volume ,  printed  at  Palermo  1835,  con- 
tains the  «  Catalogue  of  all  Editions  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
and  Codes  of  the  Benedictine  Fathers  at  Monreale  ». 

But  another  book ,  written  in  glorious  characters ,  is  pre- 
sented to  view  from  the  windows  of  the  great  corridor,  and 
from  a  loggia  on  the  upper  story — the  panorama  of  the  Palermi- 
tan  valley  and  bay ,  city  and  port,  which,  if  aught  that  Nature 
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can  display  be  soiled  to  elevale^or  tranqoillise,  might  sorely 
answer  that  purpose  in  the  life  of  religions  retirement,  for  it 
seems  like  a  continued  manifestation  of  heavenly  goodness  and 
love. 

Si.  Martino. 

So  early  as  the  seventh  century  the  monasteries  ot  Sicily 
had  attained,  in  regard  to  wealth  and  usefulness ,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  studies  flourishing,  and  the  number  of  inmates'  settled 
within  their  walls ,  a  rank  entitling  them  to  vie  with  those  of 
Rome.  But ,  in  the  mournful  contrast  thai  resulted  from  the 
blighting  effects  of  Moslem  dominion  ,  a  totally  opposite  picture 
is  presented  by  the  Ghnrch  of  the  eleventh  century  in  this 
Island  ,  where  the  Catholic  hierarchy  was  then  represented  by 
a  single  bishop,,  just  tolerated  under  the  protection  of  the  Emir 
at  Palermo ;  and  of  numeroos  cloisters  were  left  only  about 
half-a-dozen  still  inhabited  by  monks  at  the  period  of  the  first 
incursions  by  the  Normans,  before  the  final  and  glorious  triumph 
of  the  cross  over  the  crescent.  An  affecting  scene  is  drawn  by 
chroniclers,  showing  bow  those  deliverers,  after  one  of  their  ear- 
lier successes,  found  a  cloistral  community  engaged  in  prayer  for 
that  victory ,  whence  was  hoped  release  from  the  infidel  and  from 
degradation.  The  six  monasteries  founded  and  endowed  by  St.  Gre- 
gory were  all  pillaged  and  burnt  at  an  early  period  of  the  Sa- 
racenic invasion  in  the  ninth  century.  Among  these ,  it  is  said, 
was  included  that  of  St.  Martin,  about  ten  miles  from  Palermo, 
reduced  to  ruins  that  were  used  for  stabling  cattle  till  the 
year  1346,  date  of  the  restoration;  but  this  account,  once  ac- 
cepted on  tbe  authority  of  the  first  abbot ,  who  wrote  the  history 
of  the  Benedictine  monastery  that  now  rose  on  this  site ,  has 
been  disproved  by  the  diligent  researches  of  A  man  ;  and  tbe 
latter,  in  his  admirable  work  on  tbe  Saracenic  dominion  in  Si- 
cily, shows  that  none  such  foundation  had  existed  previous  to 
that  on  which  the  busy  monks  now  reared  their  stately  cloisters; 
if  ruins  therefore  covered  tbe  same  spot,  they  must  have  pertained 
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to  buildings  of  different  character.  The  new  structure  was  com- 
pleted in  13*2  by  the  labours  of  the  monks,  working  with  their 
own  bands,  and  residing  the  while  in  wooden  huts  thrown  op 
for  temporary  accommodation  around ,  the  first  families  of  the 
metropolis  contributing  what  sufficed  for  their  immediate  wants, 
after  the  governor  of  that  city ,  Rolando,  had  bestowed  large 
possessions ,  to  be  held  by  feudal  tenure,— such  the  high  credit 
and  ascendancy  of  the  monastic  institution  here  at  the  lime  the 
Italian  Church,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Popes ,  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  stage  of  depression.  A  manuscript,  on  parchment, 
quoted  by  Rocco  Pirro,  describes  the  circumstances  of  this  foun- 
dation by  the  Sicilian  monks;— 

«  Istud  coenobiurn  decor  atom  nomine ,  sancte 

O  Marline,  too  lusceperunl  habitandum  : 

Rejectis  vaocis  el  eornra  sordibus  iude » 

Set  fratrea,  quorum  caput  exit  lit  Aagelus  Abbas,  »  etc. 

At  the  Imperial  Library  if  Paris  is  another  manuscript 
history  of  this  establiahement,  compiled  by  a  Sicilian  writer  in 
the  seventeenth  century ,  and  sent  to  the  French  Benedictines 
of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Matrr.  Under  their  newly  elected  su- 
perior -f  Angelo  of  Salerno  (known  in*  his  writings  as  Sinesius), 
vk  first  ranked  as  prior,  then  as  abbot,  this  cloistral  family 
comprised ,  before  many  years  had  passed ,  sixty  fathers  and 
novieos ;  but  that  abbot,  during  the  thirty  years  he  held  office 
till  hie  death  (in  esteem  for  sanctity)  1386 ,  received  into  the 
Benedictine  order ,  for  this  or  other  houses,  no  fewer  than  ft(H> 
poetuiaflt?.  By  him  their  new  church  was  improved ,  till  it  be- 
came conspicuous  lor  majestic  beauty ;  and  the  revenues  were 
so  well  administered  that  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  could  exercise 
charities  according  to  the  high  standard  of  traditional  beneficence 
in  this  monastic  institution,  at  its  grates  being  daily  fed  more 
thaw  fifty  poor  throughout  the  year ;  that  too,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, in  a  motfttaineos  and  Still  solitary  spot,  miles  from  any 
town  or  village.  When  Monreale,  at  some  distance  among  these 
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mountain?,  rose  after  falling  into  decay,  to  be  restored  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century ,  several  brethren  from  this  sister 
establishment  were  sent  to  increase  the  new  community  in  those 
more  ancient  cloisters.  Frederick  III.  exempted  St.  Martin's  from 
all  taxation,  and  Pope  Urban  V.  from  every  interdict,  with  the 
proviso  that  doors  should  be  closed  and  the  excommunicated 
excluded  before  celebrating  here  the  rites  prohibited  in  other 
churches,  whilst  the  awful  sentence  was  in  force.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Abbot  Proecopus  introduced  in 
this  community  its  well-organized  system  of  studies  in  philo- 
sophy, theology,  and  sacred  Scripture.  In  1889  rose  a  new  church 
with  a  cupola ,  but  so  defectively  constructed  that,  after  a  few 
days,  the  latter  fell  in  ,  crushing  under  its  ruins  thirty-four 
marble  monuments,  never,  unfortunately,  to  be  replaced;  and 
for  this  the  artificers ,  by  the  merciless  law  of  that  period  (not, 
perhaps  ,  throogh  any  unusual  straining  of  severity) ,  were  put 
to  death  by  the  gallows  on  the  ensuing  festival  of  St.  Benedict. 
The  abbot  spent  7,000  scodi  (or  Roman  crowns)  for  the  speedily 
accomplished  restoration  of  that  cupola;  and  5,000  were  expended 
by  another  abbot ,  in  the  next  century ,  for  the  embellishment 
and  enriching  of  the  church  with  pictures  by  esteemed  roasters, 
vestments,  sacred  vessels,  etc.  The  revenues  amounted,  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  961  Sicilian  ounces  :  in  1647  (period 
to  which  Rocco  Pirro  refers)  they  reached  20,000  scudi  per  annum; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  community  here  comprised  seventy-five 
monks  with  forty  lay-brothers.  About  sixty  was  the  number  of 
inmates  at  the  date  of  my  visit,  only  fourteen  of  these  being  in 
priests'  orders  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  immense  edifice 
might  well  accomodate  some  200 ,  the  theological  seminary  and 
novitiate  included ;  nor  is  there  here  the  least  indication  of  that 
neglect  or  decadence  too  often  giving  a  gloomy  aspect  to  the 
largest  convents  in  Italy. 

The  road  from  Palermo  to  San  Martino  soon  begins  to 
ascend  steep  declivities,  qoitting  the  cultured  valley  for  wild 
and  desolate  regions,  and  traversing  a  squalid  village,  Rocca  di 
Falco  (the  hawk'srock),  whose  cottages,  mostly  built  against  the 
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precipitous  cliff  that  rises  immediately  behind,  have  neither  glass 
to  their  windows,  nor  the  slightest  sign  of  comfort;  bat  no  beg- 
gars accosted  me,  and  something  like  industry  seemed  to  re* 
deem  the  otherwise  wretched  character  of  the  place;  The  ascent 
hence  leads  into  regions  more  grandly  romantic,  wild,  yet  still 
rich  in  the  loxuriant  features  of  a  tropical  clime -olives,  fig-trees, 
pines ,  fields  covered  with  shumac ,  or  with  the  unpruned  re- 
dondanee  of  the  giant  cactus,  and  aloes  shooting  op  their  su- 
perbly tapering  massive  foliage ,  that  in  some  parts  extends  a 
dense  hedgerow  along  both  sides  of  the  rugged  way.  Suddenly 
we  come  in  sight  of  a  facade,  vast  in  dimensions ,  that  strange- 
ly contrasts  its  palace-like  architecture  with  the  barren  heights 
rising  sleep  and  rocky  beyond,  and  its  girdle  of  woods  pic- 
turesquely growing  in  scattered  clusters,  the  oak  and  ash 
conspicuous  beside  the  dark  evergreen  of  the  solemn  cypress 
and  fan-like  pines.  This  facade,  finished  as  we  see  it  in  the 
lest  century,  on  a  lofty  terrace,  with  mullions  and  stone  balco- 
nies Co  each  window,  and  Corinthian  pilasters  carried  along  a 
central  compartment,  seems  altogether  more  palatial  than  eccle- 
siastic in  character.  Worthy  of  any  royal  residence  might  be  the 
immense  vestibule,  with  its  broad  double  staircase,  colonnades , 
and  walls  painted  in  fresco,  its  Sicilian  marbles,  and  alabas- 
ter ,  in  rich  profusion ;  and ,  at  one  extremity,  the  sculptured 
group,  finely  executed,  though  not  in  pure  or  classic  taste,  of 
St.  Martin  dividing  his  cloak  with  the  pauper,  by  Marrobitti,  a 
native  artist  of  the  Bornini  school.  The  church  is  entirely  mo- 
dern in  style  and  decoration,  heavy  and  ungraceful;  far  too  much 
disfigured  by  whitewash  and  stucco  to  allow  any  effect  of  so- 
lemnity. But  beautiful  art-objects  are  among  its  contents:  the 
stalls  of  its  choir  in  walnut,  with  figures  of  saints  and  exquisite* 
ly-varied  ornament  in  high  relief;  the  colossal  pictures  illustrative 
of  the  Benedictine  annals,  by  Matsys,  and  a  fine  altar-piece  by 
Monrealese  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  orders  that  have  se- 
verally adoptet  this  rule,  including  the  military  one  of  St.  John 
Alcantara.  The  museum,  filling  an  extensive  suit  of  rooms,  was 
fpunded  by  the  Abbot  Salvatore  Biasi,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
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last  century,  and  soon  became  renowned  for  classic  antique*, 
natural  history,  and  Mediasvai  art,  several  of  the  former  classi- 
fication among  its  contents  being  engraved  in  the  illustrated 
travels  of  Hooel ,  who ,  visiting  this  house  *n  1733,  was  allowed 
to  add  largely  to  his  portfolio  by  drawings  here.  It  seem  ap- 
propriate and  worthy  of  the  monastic  institution ,  thai  within 
(he  walls  of  establishments  so  essentially  conservative,  invested 
with  so  many  titles  to  inviolable  preservation,  should  be  acre- 
mutated  .records  from  the  intellectual  story  of  the  Past;  enly 
one  might  desire  relaxation  of  the  cloistral  rales  for  admitting 
both  sexes  to  view  those  treasures  bequeathed  by  mind  and  in- 
dustry. 

The  ample  collection  of  Greco-Sicilian  antiquities,  vases,  sar- 
cophagi, urns,  candelabra ,  statuettes ,  and  miniature  busts ;  the 
Saracenic  utensils  in  bronze;  the  complete  series  of  coins  of 
Popes,  of  the  Ifedki  and  other  sovereign  families;  the  large 
and  precious  set  of  Faenxa  pottery,  painted  from  designs  (most- 
ly mythologtc)  ascribed  to  Baflaelle ;  the  marbles ,  shells,  sul- 
phurs, etc.,  illustrating  the  mineralogtc  wealth  and  natural  his- 
tory of  this  island ;  pictnres  anterior  to  the  invention  of  oil* 
painting;  and,  among  interesting  Mediaeval  objects ,  a  beantifal 
triptych  with  sacred  groans  carved  in  wood ,  of  the  fourteenth 
century — in  a  word*  the  aggregate  wealth  of  thin  museum  wouM 
require  weeks ,  net  beers  merely,  Car  appreciative  study. 

Next  to  it  most  attractive  at  Si.  Ifartiuo  is  the  library,  one 
of  the  finest  in  possession  of  the  Benedictines ,  and  occupying  a 
stately  apartment  filled  by  hocks,  of  which  not  only  the  printed, 
but  the  IIS.  cohesion  is  first-rate  in  character.  Among  the  latter, 
I  examined  a  Bible  of  the  eleventh  century ,  with  many  minia* 
tores,  barbaric,  as  we  might  expect  in  the  then  deeply  declined 
art-conditions ;  a  breviary,  bound  in  chased  silver,  with  vividly- 
tinted  illustrations,  presented  to  this  monastery  by  Urban  V.v  as 
the  norma  for  celebration  at  the  altars  of  its  church;  another 
magnificently  iUuminated  breviary,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
work  of  a  monk,  who  spent  thirty  years  on  tuir  exquisitely-fin- 
ished task;  among  printed  volume*— -a  Chinese  dictionary,  the 
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Koran  in  Arabic,  and  a  complete  edition,  in  folio,  of  Luther's 
works,  with  corrections  and  additions  in  his  own  hand  (after* 
wards  adopted  in  print),  in  one  place  being  inserted,  a  Egomo- 
nachut  $t  papisla  I  » 

Another  treasure  is  (he  correspondence,  throwing  much 
light  on  contemporary  events,  addressed  by  Giuliano  Majoli  to 
King  Alfonso  and  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  that  Benedictine  father  was  much 
employed  in  state  affairs,  being  entrusted  by  the  king  in  1438 
with  a  mission  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  in  the  object  of  negotiating 
peace:  net  only  successful  in  this  aim,  be  so  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  Bey,  thai  the  latter  indueed  him  to  remain  al  Tu- 
nis two  years,  finally  sending  him  back  to  his  king  loaded  with 
honours  and  gifts,  among  other  such  tokens  a  sumptuous  mantle 
of  crimson  velvet,  still  to  be  seen,  converted  into  two  copes, 
in  the  sacristy  of  this  church.  The  a  Beato  Giuliano  »  was  the 
title  given  by  the  popular  voice,  though  not  by  any  decision  of 
the  Church,  to  that  able  and  energetic  father  after  his  death* 

Passing  from  the  library  to  the  refectory,  I  could  not  but 
gaze  long  at  its  ceiling ,  to  admire  one  of  the  finest  frescoes  by 
Novello  («  II  Monrealese  »)  —  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,  and 
the  Prophet  carried  by  the  Angel  into  the  Wilderness a  .truly 
noble  work.  Nor,  apropos  of  the  refectory ,  should  I  omit  grate* 
ful  acknowledgments  for  hospitality  to  one  presenting  himself 
(as  I  did)  a  total  stranger ,  without  introduction  or  claim  ,  re- 
minding me  of  the  experiences  of  that  French  tourist  above  men- 
tioned ,  who  tells  us  how,  after  enjoying  his  slay  in  these  clois- 
ters three  days,  the  usual  period  for  every  guest,  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  longer  on  the  terms  prescribed  by  local  rule,  namely, 
that  the  visitor  should,  in  some  manner,  make  himself  useful  (o 
the  community  or  tho  church,— a  requisite  the  good  monks  were 
satisfied  by  his  fulfilling  through  the  labours  of  his  pencil,  to 
illustrate  his  published  travels,  from  their  museum.  Al  (hat  epoch 
(about  eighty  years  ago)  some  exclusiveness  might  have  been 
excused ,  even  in  monastic  hospitalities ;  for  (he  same  tourist 
inferos  us  it  was  (hen  necessary  all  should  consign  (he  sword 
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worn  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  at  the  porter -a  office,  be- 
cause  many  depredations  had  been  committed  on  these  premises 
by  brigands,  who  presented  themselves  well  dressed,  powdered 
and  laced  in  XVUf.  centnry  finery,  with  the  pretentions  of 
respectable  travellers  desirous  to  see  this  celebrated  edifice. 

One  might  regret  the  absence  of  solemn  forms  and  archi- 
tectural grandeur  in  St.  Martino;  but,  as  a  centre  of  artistic 
and  literary  wealth,  of  learned  pursuits  and  well-directed  muni- 
ficence ,  this  takes  a  high  place  among  the  sanctuaries  of 
fienedictines.  Neither  during  the  convulsions  or  tremendous  repri- 
sals of  Ihe  year'48,  nor  in  the  more  extraordinary  recent  re- 
volutions of  Sicily,  do  we  find  it  associated  with  any  events  or 
disasters  proper  to  political  annals,— an  immuuity  secured,  per- 
haps, in  part  by  the  remoteness  and  wiidness  of  its  romantic 
situation  :  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  an  anti-ecclesias- 
tic policy  will  spare  or  condemn  the  magnificent  abbey  of 
St.  Martin  (1). 


San  Niccold  of  Calania. 

The  Benedictines  of  Sicily  are  eminently  the  aristocratic  Or- 
der in  the  Cburch ;  and  if  what  one  tourist-writer  asserts— that 
to  be  enrolled  in  their  ranks  were  required  ,  at  this  great  monas- 
tery, four  quarterings  of  nobility  among  the  postulant's  claims— be 
exaggeration  ,  in  principle  this  patrician  character  is  still  main- 
tained; though  I  might  except  the  instance  of  an  Englishman, 
received  into  the  order  at  Monreale,  without  any  such  recom- 
mendations. At  S.  NiccoI6  (Catania)  (he  fathers  have  mostly,  if 
not  all,  three  rooms,  a  servant,  and  a  horse,  for  the  uses  and 
attendance  of  each ;  and  these  cloisters  are  the  appointed  rcsi- 

(4)  A3  yet  no  confiscation  or  other  disturbance  has  been  suffered, 
under  the  new  Government,  in  Sicilian  cloisters,  the  houses  of  the 
Jesuits  excepted.  At  S.'  Martino  indeed  some' magnificent  embellishments 
have  been  recently  carried  out. 
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deuce  for  royally,  or  its  immediate  kin ,  whenever  such  guests 
may  visit  Catania ;  not  nnfreqaenlly  used  for  this  purpose  whilst 
the  Bourbons  were  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  Yet  this  splendour 
and  privileged  superiority  result  from  no  decline,  no  dereliction 
from  a  higher  standard;  securing  a  state  of  life  undisturbed  and 
affluent,  the  Order  affords  a  dignified  retirement  for  the  best 
connected  and  educated  among  the  clergy,  from  whose  ranks 
have  been  produced  many  distinguished  ornaments  to  letters 
and  science  in  this  Island.  Where  the  handsome  and  regular , 
bat  somewhat  deserted  streets  of  Catania  verge  inland  towards 
the  slopes  that  form  the  lower  region  of  Etna ,  and  a  strange 
blackened  desert,  like  a  frozen  sea  of  dark  tossing  waves, 
extends  its  rugged  surface  between  the  picturesque  city  and  the 
cultivated  lands  beyond,  'rises  the  vast  stately  edifice,  with  a 
church  of  heavy  modern  front,  still  unfinished,  one  of  tbe  lar- 
gest monasteries  in  the  world ,  San  Niccold  delPArena ,  whose 
revenues  are  said  to  be  at  present  about  1,0001.  sterling  per 
annum. 

Into  this  province  the  Benedictines  were  first  introduced  by 
Count  Ruggiero,  who  invited  them  hither  from  Calabria,  in 
1091.  Their  first  abbot  in  the  community  here  built  the  church 
and  cloisters  of  (he  present  cathedral,  St.  Agatha's  ,  and  became 
bishop  of  this  see ,  while  his  monks  filled  the  stalls  of  canons  > 
thus  occupied  long  as  this  mode  of  identifying  the  cathedral  and 
monastery  continued  in  practice— namely,  tHl  1568— when  they 
gave  place  to  a  chapter  of  secular  clergy ,  by  permission  from 
Rome.  One  of  them  soon  afterwards  founded  an  establishment  at 
Licodia,  on  which  was  eventually  conferred  the  church  and 
hospital  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  already  an  ancient  foundation 
of  Catania,  by  a  benefactor  count  named  Policaslro.  In  1359  the 
monks  of  Licodia  removed  to  the  city;  and  the  old  buildings 
disappeared  before  their  more  stately  home,  completed,  after 
twenty  years' labour ,  in  1578,  but  soon  destined  to  destruction, 
through  the  terrific  earthquake  that  desolated  Catania  in  1693 — 
just  twenty-four  years  after  having  escaped  from  a  danger  yet 
more  dreadful ,  that  of  being  overwhelmed  by  (he  lava-torrent 
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(hat  surrounded  its  walls,  but  still  spared  the  edifice  so  nearly 
approached.  Early  in  the  following  century  the  whole  was  re 
stored  in  the  present  form  and  scale  >  with  showy  rather  than 
beautiful  architecture.  Its  front,  on  the  inland  side*  overlooks 
an  extensive  terrace-garden,  whose  luxuriance  of  growth,  briilanl 
flowers,and  large-leaved  tropical  plants,  deliciously  contrast  with 
the  gloomy  lava-waste  beyond;  here  rises  the  tall  oleander,  co- 
vered with  gorgeous  bloom  like  embodied  sunshine ;  the  lilac  and 
dulcamare  blend  their  softer  tints!;  orange-trees  hang  out  profusely 
their  a  golden  lamps  »  from  dark-green  foliage;  and  cypres- 
ses shoot  upwards  (heir  solemn  spires,  funereal  guardians  io 
the  centre  of  this  scene,  whose  loveliness  surprises  the  more 
when  we  learn  that  its  ground  is  the  same  deposit  of  lava , 
threading  black  and  sterile  (but  for  the  huge  fleshy  foliage  of 
the  Indian  fig)  far  around;  when  we  observe  the  deep  foss,  tra- 
versed by  a  slight  wooden  bridge ,  between  the  cloisters  aod 
gardens,  telling  where  the  fiery  torrent  suddenly  stood  still, 
arrested  as  if  by  awe  before  the  home  of  religion.— Emblem  or 
those  holy  influences  before  which  «  the  desert  shall  blossom 
as  the  rose,  »  this  reclaimed  soil,  won  from  desolation  by  io* 
dustry ,  presents  one  of  those  peaceful  triumphs  wrought  by  mo- 
nastic toil,  often  met  in  the  pages  of  story,  but  seldom  thus 
palpably  displayed  to  view.  Built  round  two  great  quadrangles, 
the  inner  structures  overlook  other  gardens  laid  out  in  that  format 
quaint  style  once  favourite ,  and  a  portico  of  fifty-two  marble 
columns  surrounds  the  principal  cloister  with  noble  perspective. 
The  interior  is  handsome,  commodious, and  in  the  best  possible 
keeping;  a  grand  double  staircase  of  while  marble,  with  columns 
and  colossal  groups  in  stucco  relief,  illustrating  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  lives  of  Benedictine  saints ,  on  its  walls,  ascends  to 
lofty  corridors ,  extending  from  255  to  794  palms ,  on  which 
open  apartments  so  roomy,  that  to  call  them  «  cells  »  would  be 
quite  a  misnomer.  Of  two  refectories,  the  largest  measures  143 
palms,  containing  tables  at  which  160  persons  might  be  seated. 
A  community  of  eighty-four,  fathers,  novices,  lay-brotbers, 
fourteen  being  of  the  second  class,  was  settled  here  at  the  time 
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of  my  visit ;  and  on  Ihree  days  of  the  week,  when  silence  [i.  e. 
reading  instead  of  talking)  is  observed  at  meals,  monks  and 
novices  dine  together.  An  inestimable  library  occupies  (wo  halls, 
the  larger  measuring  115  by  57  palms,  and  lofty  in  proportion: 
18,600  printed  volumes ,  comprising  200  princeps  editions  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  300  MSS.,  forming  the  treasures  of  this  col- 
lection ,  apart  from  which  is  the  archivio  with  3,000  parchments, 
many  pertaining  to  the  earliest  period  *f  the  Norman  dynasty, 
therefore  of  value  both  for  monastic  annals  and  Sicilian  history. 

Among  other  rarities  here  are  the  constitutions  in  the  ver- 
nacular idiom  of  this  Island,  dated  1254 ;  a  Bible  in  semi-Gothic 
characters  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  a  calendar,  in  Rabbinic 
Hebrew,  by  the  Habbi  Emanuel ,  on  parchment,  date  probably 
1240,  in  the  author's  handwriting  ,  supposed  the  original  of 
another  copy  at  the  Bodleian.  A  Caesar,  printed  at  Home,  1469, 
may  be  noticed  also  anions  many  productions  of  the  earliest 
typographic  art*  The  museum,  founded  by  Amico,  a  Benedictine, 
one  of  Sicily's  most  cospicuous  savans  in  the  last  century,  ranks 
with  the  finest  collections  of  antiques,  especially  in  the  Graeco- 
SiciUan  remains  of  the  Island,  disposed  over  five  spacious  halls; 
hut  since  its  foundation,  little,  at  least  in  the  present  century, 
has  been  added,  rather  indeed  serious  loss  sustained,  for  almost 
the  whole  of  a  precious  numismatic  series  has  been  dispersed, 
except  the  copper  and  leaden  coins,  mostly  Greco-Sicilian.  For 
Ihe  rest,  out  of  the  treasures  of  this  aggregate,  may  be  sign  a  li* 
ied,-~ bronzes,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Etruscan;  lamps,  Pagan 
votive  offerings,  and  terra-coda  vases,  with  figures  of  beautiful 
design,  mostly  red  on  a  black  ground  ( a  few  red  on  black} , 
at  least  300  belonging  to  the  highest  class  of  such  works  in 
Graeco-Sicilian  art;  antique  bas-reliefs,  evidently  from  a  flourish-' 
ing  epoch  in  classic  sculpture,  and  some  most  interesting  for 
their  uncommon  subjects,  as  the  death  of  Hercules  on  Ihe  fu- 
neral pyre,  and  a  very  curious  scene  of  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  Bacchus,— the  neophyte,  a  young  female;  the  hie- 
ropbant,  an  old  priest,  full  of  odious  cunning;  the  other  figures 
beautiful;  the  whole  engraved  in  the  volumes  both  of  Montfaucon 
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and  Gravius  (The?.  Anliq.  Rom.,  I.  vi.),  who  saw  it  at  Rome, 
where  it  was  conjectured  to  be  pari  of  a  composition  represent- 
ing more  fully  the  iniquitoos  excesses  of  the  Bacchic  worship. 
Mediaeval  obiecls,  in  ivory,  porcelain,  glass,  comprise  many  for 
sacred  uses  or  ornament;  and  a  yresepio  is  the  handiwork  of 
an  ingenious  monk  in  these  cloisters,  representing  the  Nativity, 
with  numerous  ivory  figures,  multiplied  by  mirrors,  in  a  setting 
of  coral,  landscape-background  and  accessories  supplied  as  in 
the  carved  and  painted  scenes  conspicuous  in  almost  all  churches 
at  Naples  during  the  Christmas  week.  But  there  is  another  and 
more  modern  museum  in  this  monastery,  entirely  formed  by  a 
single  collector,  one  of  these  learned  euthusiasls  whose  labours 
have  added  lustre  to  the  scientific  claims  and  literature  of  Sicily 
—the  prior,  Padre  La  Via,  who  has  dedicated  his  life,  as  far  as 
ecclesiastical  duties  have  allowed,  to  the  pursuit  of  mineralogy, 
and  formed  a  cabinet  of  objects  illustrating  this  science,  which, 
if  not  among  the  largest,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  the  world — indeed  perfect  in  its  specimens  of  one  class,  the 
formations  of  sulphur,  here  exhibited  in  every  stage  of  crystal- 
lization, in  every  variety  of  developments.  One  of  Iwo  rooms  is 
appropriated  to  Sicilian  specimens,  containing  the  entire  story  of 
this  produce  in  the  island ;  the  other  compartment  has  a  wider 
range;  enriched  from  almost  all  countries — China,  Siberia,  Chili, 
as  well  as  the  European  ,  with  beautiful  examples  of  gems  in 
their  primitive  slate,  particularly  the  ruby  and  diamond,  of 
platina,  malachite,  and  precious  stones.  La  Via  was  formerly 
professor  of  agriculture  at  the  Catania  University,  his  lectures 
in  which  capacity  are  published,  as  also  his  scientific  treatises 
comprised  in  the  acts  of  the  «  Gioemia  Academy,  »  founded  al 
Catania  in  1824  by  his  own  co-operation  with  other  professors. 
His  chair  in  that  university  he  had  lately  been  deprived  of, 
through  absurd  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Neapolitan  authorities, 
imputing  liberal  opinions  to  the  yenerable  man  ;  and  the  afflctioo 
was  reserved  for  his  declining  years  of  seeing  his  valuable  library 
in  part  destroyed  by  the  brutal  soldiery  after  the  taking  of 
Catania  in  1849,  though,  indeed,  superior  orders  to  the  royal 
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troops  had  enjoined  respect  for  all  religious  establishments  in 
that  sanguinary  siege,  and  the  pillage  that  ensued  (i). 

(4)  I  ha\e  mentioned  fp.  458  )  the  fate  of  the  blind  Professor  Te- 
deschi  (deceased  4868)  and  bis  family  during  those  orgies  of  military 
vengeance  at  Catania  ,  but  can  now  correct  that  account  on  authority 
of  a  most  accredited  witness,  one  present  at  the  scene,  by  whom  I 
have  been  personally  informed.  The  Tedeschi  family  were  in  a  house 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,— the  Professor,  his  mother,  a  son  twelve 
years  old,  and  two  daughters,  one  a  nun,  who  had  left  her  convent  in 
the  idea  of  finding,  surer  safety  at  this  crisis  by  her  father's  side.  From 
another  floor  of  the  house  troops  were  fired  on,  as  from  other  houses 
while  the  struggle  continued,  on  their  first  entrance  ;  not  satisfied  with 
punishing  their  assailants,  they  broke  into  the  apartments  of  the  unof- 
fending also  :  the  Professor  and  the  rest  implored  for  mercy,  pleading 
his  character,  his  position,  the  innocence  of  all  amid  these  conflicts  ; 
at  least,  he  begged,  they  should  i  efe  to  a  superior  officer,  who  would 
guarantee  and  protect.  They  did  so,  and  the  answer  was— the  soldiery 
might  act  as  they  chose  1  There  and  then  ensued  ( in  presence  of  my 
informant,  a  pupil  of  Tedeschi),  the  murder  of  the  aged  mother,  of  the 
young  boy,  and  a  beautiful  girl  of  nineteen,  the  outraging  of  her  sister, 
a  consecrated  religious,  who  survived  her  wrongs  with  loss  of  reason 
in  consequence,  she  being  still  a  lunatic  in  an  asylum.  After  the  war 
had  ceased  ,  the  Professor  appealed  to  Filangieri ,  narrating  the  tragic 
story,  and,  for  sole  answer,  was  taken  by  the  shoulders  to  be  turned 
out  of  the  room.  The  attack  on  Catania  begun  on  Good  Friday,  and 
the  pillage  lasted  till  Easier  Sunday,  with  loss,  by  systematic  spoliation 
under  superior  orders,  the  aggregate  of  which  was  calculated  (as  1  learnt 
from  a  resident)  at  one  million  sterling.  Whilst  these  scenes  were* 
passing  the  King,  whose  troops  thus  served  his  cause  ,  was  attending 
ltoe  rites  of  Holy  Week  and  receiving  holy  Communion  from  the  hands 
of  Pius  IX  in  the  castle  chapel  at  Gaeta;  his  party,  and  his  journalism, 
which  styled  him  (as  afterwards  did  that  of  Rome)  par  excellence 
«  11  Beligioso  Monarca,  »  vaunting  the  sacredness#  of  the  alliance,  the 
identity  of  cause  between  the  Prince  and  Pontiff  1  But  I  know  not  how 
to  describe  the  results  of  this  and  analogous  facts  (the  taking  of  Perugia 
by  the  Swiss  etc.)  in  (he  historic  oppositions  and  inconsistencies  of  recent 
years,  than  as  absolute  ruin  in  the  moral  sense  :  as  having,  so  to1  say,  a 
Aiseolmng  effect  on  popular  religion  in  Italy. 
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The  amiaWo  padre  received  me  roost  courteously ,  and 
readily  showed,  also  (still  more  to  the  purpose)  explained  all 
his  treasures,  answering  every  question  with  a  patience  I  couki 
not  but  admire,  seeing  how  little  my  claims  to  his  attentions 
or  lo  acquaintance  with  his  favourite  science.  Anxious  for  testi- 
mony from  his  own  lips  on  the  realities  of  late  revolution  and 
reprisals  (1848-9) ,  I  heard  from  him  report  darkly  horrific  of 
the  Neapolitan  proceedings  at  that  siege— atrocities,  as  he  express- 
ed, whose  acts  were  «  of  a  description  savages  would  not  have 
thought  of  perpetrating ;  »  and  evidence  from  authority  thus 
respectable  was  surely  worth  noting; nor  can  1  understand  how, 
among  Catholics,  any  should  he  anxious  to  gloss  over  or  apologise 
for  the  disgraceful  facts  attending  that  royal  triumph  in  Sicily, 
whose  outrages  spared  neither  consecrated  persons  nor  sacred 
places,  age  nor  sex.  Is  it  not  due  also  to  the  native  clergy,  who, 
to  extent  not  elsewhere  verified,  have  identified  themselves  with 
the  late  revolutionary  cause  in  this  Island,  to  consider  what 
their  provocations  and  motives  in  joining  the  ranks  of  opposition 
against  the  government  that  so  easily  fell  before  an  invader, 
strong  thrcugh  the  support  of  a  whole  people  ? 

Another  father  in  this  community,  Tornabene,  still  held  (at 
the  date  here  referred  to)  the  professorship  of  Botany  at  this 
university,  enjoying  merited  reputation  for  his  writings-the 
a  Historic  Picture  of  Sicilian  Botany,  »  «  The  History  of  Typo- 
graphy in  Sicily  from  1472  to  1836  »,  and  other  treatises. 

As  lo  the  great  church  of  these  cloisters,  recollections  are 
most  distinctly  connected  with  the  music  of  its  organ,  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world,  constructed  by  a  Galabrese 
priest,  Del  Piano,  who  is  said  to  have  had  no  education  in  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics,— a  simple  and  lowly-minded  man,  possessed 
by  but  one  earthly  desire,  when  he  came  to  lie  on  his  deathbed, 
that  he  might  be  buried  beneath  this  glorious  instrument,  work 
of  his  hands,  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  tones  of  every 
instrumental  music,  lo  roll  and  swell,  to  burst  in  trumpet-like 
exultations,  or  die  away  in  softest  flute-notes.  Well  do  I  remem- 
ber the  Voluntary  after  High  Mass,  that  died  those  aisles  with 
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•trains  of  jybiianl  melody,  alternating  long-sustained  cadences 
with  wild  clashing  and  warlike  notes  as  from  a  chorus  of  cymbals. 
In  architecture  this  church  exemplifies  the  modern  Romano- 
Corinthian,  ponderous  and  faulty,  spoilt  in  effect  by  the  glare  of 
while  stucco,  and  serving  (like  others  of  recent  origin),  to  show 
how  utterly  the  grand  old  type  of  cathedral-bu'ttdings  bequeathed 
to  this  country  by  the  Normans,  has  been  disregarded  by  art 
in  the  last  three  centuries.  Profuse  decoration  is  alone  notice- 
able here,  besides  some  artistic  objects  of  merit,  as  a  picture 
by  jCamuccini,  on  subject*  interesting  to  the  Englishman,— 
St.  Gregory  1.  giving  the  mission  to  St.  Augustine  for  the  con- 
version of  our  country ;  and,  in  the  choir,  the  elaborate  carvings 
of  the  stalls,  in  walnut-wood,  a  multitude  of  groups  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  statuettes  of  Benedictine  Saints,  principally 
the  work  of  Bagnasco,  a  Palermitan.  Inlaid  in  the  pavement  is 
a  meridian  of  while  marble,  constructed  by  Waltershausen  and 
Peters,  when  at  Catania,  engaged  in  preparing  the  chirographic 
chart  of  Etna— more  than  153  palms  in  length,  and  serving  to 
indicate  the  latitude  and  longitude,  the  declinations  of  the  sun 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  height  of  Etna ;  its  Ggures  of  the 
todiac  from  designs  by  Thorwaldsen.  Some  pictures  within  the 
monastery  are  superior  to  any  in  the  church,  as  a  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  by  Paolo  Veronese;  a  fine  but  coarsely  treated  Entomb- 
ment, by  Caravaggio ;  a  holy  Family  by  Monrealese ;  and  the 
portrait  of  that  artist,  by  himself,  in  the  garb  of  a  Franciscan. 

In  the  sacristy  is  a  picture  of  the  miraculous  attestation  of 
this  church's  most  prized  relic,  a  nail  of  the  Cross:  this  a  doubling 
sacristan  had  the  temerity  to  throw  into  the  fire  for  verify- 
ing of  the  tradition  that  no  flames  could  affect  it;  thunder  and 
lightning  ensued,  a  fearful  tempest  shook  the  edifice  to  its 
foundations ;  and  the  terrified  monks,  rushing  to  the  spot,  found 
the  rash  sceptic  stretched  senesless  on  the  pavement  t  This 
relic,  a  Thorn  and  a  fragment  of  the  Cross,  were  all  bestowed 
on  S.  Niccolo  by  Eleanor  Queen  of  Sicily,  who  died  in  a  con- 
vent, 1342.  In  and  near  Catania  the  Benedictines  once  possess- 
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ed  Gve  monasteries:  at  this,  their  revenues  are  reported  by 
Kocco  Pirro  as  once  13,000  gold  scudi  per  annum. 

Besides  other  claims,  these  fathers  of  Catania  posses  titles 
that  must  insure  reverence  from  all  the  rightly-feeling :  they 
are  not  only  learned  and  cultivated,  but  charitable  to  extent  con- 
forming with  ancient  precedents  of  their  Order;  a  distribution 
of  bread  to  the  poor  is  made  at  their  gates  twice  every  week, 
lo  the  amount  of  eight  can  tare  (1,200  lbs.)  each  time;  and  a 
certain  number  of  poor  giris  annually  receive  clothing  from  them. 
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On  (he  evening  of  the  lllh  September  1860,  taking  a  walk 
in  Florence,  1  was  surprised  by  signs  or  unusual  excitement , 
and  presently  saw,  on  the  piazza  of  the  Cathedral ,  a  throng 
beaded  by  a  standard-bearer  with  the  tri-color  flag,  joined  by 
recruits  wherever  it  passed,  and  accompanied  by  the  usual  cries 
of  viva  now  familiar  here  and  in  all  the  cities  of  united  Italy.  At 
a  loss  to  account  for  this,  I  followed  in  the  wake,  till  at  last, 
at  the  windows  of  a  principal  street ,  the  whole  was  explained 
by  a  document  exhibited  in  many  copies— the  proclamation  of 
the  King  announcing  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  States.  It-seem- 
ed as  if  all  Florence  responded  in  one  emotioR  of  joy;  and  as 
this  demonstration  developed  itself,  a  regular  procession  of  ban- 
ners and  torches  formed  in  this  central  quarter,  thence  to  cross 
the  Arno ,  and  meet  crowds  streaming  from  every  ingress  upon 
the  esplanade  before  the  Pitli  palace.  That  wide  space  being 
completely  full,  and  the  coloured  flags  waving  picturesquely  in 
the  lurid  torchlight,  a  double  file  reaching  across  the  slope 
in  front  to  the  great  portal,  there  presently  appeared  lights  at 
the  windows  and  balcony,  on  which  a  group  stepped  forth  sur- 
rounding one  recognised  as  the  Prince  di  Carignano.  Exulting 
cries,  vivat  for  the  King,  for  Italy  ec.  ensued,  continuing  some 
lime ,  till  a  gradual  dispersal  as  orderly  as  the  mustering  of 
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(he  throng.  Later,  however,  other  similar  companies  visited  the 
Pitti;  ad  I  sat  at  my  window  on  the  Lung'Arno  admiring  the 
One  effect  of  the  reluming  gropus ,  lights  and  banners  and 
dark  moving  masses,  that  crossed  the  5.  Trinitd  bridge,  defined 
amidst  the  dusky  forms  of  large  architecture  above  the  pale- 
gleaming  river.  But  there  was  matter  for  sadness ;  and  what  a 
contrast  hero  to  the  popular  manifestations  I  had  witnessed , 
twelve  years  ago,  in  honour  of  that  Sovereign  against  whom 
defeat  and  misfortune  were  now  thus  eagerly  invoked !  No  im- 
propriety or  violence  disgraced  Florence's  populace  this  night; 
a  lady  might  have  walked  among  tbem  withont  fear;  no  cries 
of  morie  were  heard ;  and  the  very  decorum ,  the  self-command 
in  the  whole  proceeding  struck  me  as  the  feature  most  ominous- 
ly significant  of  the  irreconcilable  feeling,  the  feeling  shared  by 
thought  and  intelligence,  against  the  Tiara. 

In  ancient  times ,  wben  Emperors  of  the  West  used  to  be 
crowned  at  St.  Peter's ,  they  took  solemn  oath ,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pontiff,  to  defend  the  Church  and  especially  tne  possessions 
called  after  the  Apostle's  name,  «  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  » 
a  term  now  so  frequently  brought  forward  by  journalism,  perhaps 
but  vaguely  understood  as  to  the  true  limits  of  its  application, 
or  the  meaning  attached  to  it  at  various  periods.  All  proper- 
ties whatsoever— bouses ,  farms ,  revenues ,  allodial  estates- 
conferred  upon  the  Roman  Church,  were  originally  distinguish- 
ed by  this  title;  and  the  immense  estates  of  St.  Gregory  I. 
in  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia ,  etc.  formed  a  Patrimony  of  the  Holy 
See  more  than  a  century  before  the  temporal  dominion  ef  the 
Roman  Duchy  was  ceded,  by  free  act  of  Hs  people,  to  his  suc- 
cessor, the  Second  Gregory  (715-31).  Even  wben  this  Duchy 
pertained  to  the  Greek  Empire,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies ,  the  Vicariate  of  the  Pontiffs  extended  far  beyond  the  ter- 
ritories over  which  they  eventually  became  Sovereigns,  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  Neapolitan  States  and  Sicily,  Umbria, 
Etroria,  Pieinuro,  Sardinia,  Corsica— in  all  which  then  provinces 
of  the  empire,  when  ever  episcopal  Sees  became  vacant,  the  neces- 
sity of  consecration  by  the  Chief  Pastor ,  for  the  nominee  of  the 
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Chapters,  was  never  disputed  by  the  jealous  Court  of  Constan- 
tinople. Id  their  primitive  circumstances,  all  property  acquired 
by  free  gift  was  applied  by  the  Popes  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Roman  clergy  and  of  the  poor,  to  the  support  of  the  Laleran 
Palace  (or  Pontifical  household)  and  the  expense  of  lights  at  the 
great  Basilicas — an  item  not  inconsiderable.  Even  under  Paga- 
nism the  Popes  were  enabled ,  as  did  St.  Soter  (a.d.  175)  and 
St.  Cornelius  (a.d.  264),  to  support  a  numerous  clergy  and  the 
poor,  not  only  in  Rome  but  many  distant  cities,  out  of  lhi9 
fund  so  honourably  acquired;  and  from  early  times  the  more 
important  estates  were  administered  by  agents,  usually  deacons, 
chosen  from  among  esteemed  Ecclesiastics  at  Rome,  who 
swore  fidelity  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  before  entering  iuto  such 
duties  of  secular  oflke.  PaLrimonium  was  (he  term  in  use  before 
the  sixth  century  for  an  aggregate  of  ecclesiastical  possessions 
formed  of  several  massae,  comprising  fundi,  or  farms,  in  con- 
siderable number.  The  Sicilian  lands  yielded  fruit  so  abundantly 
(hat  St.  Gregory  (a.d.  590J  ordered  his  agent,  the  Deacon  Peter, 
in  that  Island ,  to  lay  out  fifty  pounds  weight  of  gold  in  the  pur- 
chase of  grain  and  other  pruduce.  Giannone ,  a  writer  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  Roman  Curia  and  its  claims,  indeed  asserts  that 
its  estates,  though  so  extensive,  yelded  not  more  revenue  than 
1,100  scudi  per  annum.  Of  all  these,  and  also  the  estates  in  Ca- 
labria ,  the  Holy  See  was  deprived ,  under  Grerory  II.  and  Gre- 
gory III.,  by  its  despotic  enemy,  the  Iconoclast  Emperor ,  Leo, 
before  the  confiscations  by  whom  the  wealth  of  the  Papacy , 
derived  from  (bese  and  other  sources,  has  been  estimated  at 
8,500  talents  of  gold.  In  872,  were  still  possessed  certain  patri- 
monies within  Neapolitan  confines;  but  long  before  that  date, 
the  developments  of  the  Papal  Sovereignty  had  reached  their 
more  splendid  extent  by  means  sufficiently  well  known.  Pepin, 
Charlemagne,  Louis,  had  generously  secured  or  restored  pro- 
vinces ever  since  held  to  be  the  legal,  though  oft  disputed 
possessions  of  the  Holy  See.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  most 
celebrated  and  munificent  donation  ever  made  in  the  Church's 
interest— that  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  ad,  1077,  the  famous 
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Princess,  who  at  (he  lime  of  her  death,  a  d.  1115,  was  reigning 
oyer  the  Marquisate  or  Tuscany,  the  Duchy  of  Lucca,  Parma, 
Modena,  Reggio,  Ferrara,  Cremona,  Spolelo,  and  Mantua  (only 
the  year  previous  reduced  to  her  obedience) — of  all  which  do- 
minions she  made  the  Holy  See  her  heir,  by  a  testament  which, 
the  first  copy-  drawn  under  Gregory  VII.  being  lost ,  was  re- 
newed in  1102,  with  prospective  reference  to  whatever  new  ag- 
grandisements might  be  realised,  under  Paschal  II.  In  the  notes 
to  the  somewhat  barbaric  Latin  poem  on  her  story  by  Donizzo , 
a  contemporary,  this  testament  is  cited  «  Pro  remedio  animae 
mae  et  parentum  meorum,  dedi  et  obtuli  Ecclesise  Sancli  Petri, 
per  interventurn  Donini  Gregorii  Papae  VII.,  omnia  bona  mea 
jure  proprictario ,  tarn  qua)  turn  babueram,  quam  ea  quae  in 
antea  acquisitura  eram ,  sive  jure  successionis ,  sive  alio  quo- 
cumque  jure  ad  me  pertinent,  et  tam  ea  quae  ex  parte  montium 
habebam,  quam  ilia  quae  in  ultramontanis  parlibus  ad  me  per- 
tinere  videbantur  ».  Only  one  authentic  copy  from  the  original, 
but  in  a  fragmentary  state,  is  preserved  in  a  tablet,  now  in 
the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's,  set  within  the  wall  over  an  altar  in 
that  section  called  Grotte  Vecchie,  where  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  the'  ancient  Basilica  are  seen.  The  authenticity 
of  Donizzo's  transcript  (given  by  Muratori ,  Script.  Rer.  Hal, 
torn,  v.)  has  been  questioned  (v.  Canlu.  Sloria  Universale,  v.  Hi., 
Epoca  x.) ;  not  so  the  fact  of  the  donation,  publicly  alleged  after 
the  death  of  Matilda ,  but  disregardod  by  the  Emperor  Henry  V., 
when,  descending  with  bis  armies  to  occupy  the  whole  extent  of 
lands  |and  cities  included,  and  now  justly  claimed  by  the  Pontiff, 
he  pretended  that  the  feudal  dominions  bad  escheated  to  the 
empire,  and  the  allodial,  among  those  held  by  the  Countess,  to 
himself,  as  her  nearest  surviving  relative.  Paschal  II.  (1099-1118) 
first  applied  to  (e  province  of  Vilerbo ,  thus  acquired ,  the 
title  «  Province  of  (he  Patrimony  of  SI.  Peter,  »  instead  of 
Elruria  Pontificia,  its  former  designation;  aod  this,  together  with 
the  Delegation  of  Orvieto,  is  now  commonly  understood  as 
«  the  Patrimony,  »  more  strictly,  however,  without  that  adjunct; 
Orvieto  being  iu  fact  a  distinct  province.  Civita  Vecchia,  (bough 
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a  separate  Delegation,  is  included  among  the  cities  of  the  Patrimo- 
ny, sixteen  or  which  were  anciently  Episcopal  Sees,  though  seven 
only  retain  that  character.  This  province  had  in  mediaeval  times 
its  own  coinage,  with  the  keys  for  device,  and  the  epigraph 
«  S.  Petr.  Palrimonium.  » 

In  122/,  Honorius  III.  conferred  either  the  whole,  or  (accord- 
ing to  some  writers)  only  the  cities  of  Viterbo  and  Monlefiascone  , 
on  John  ex-king  of  Jerusalem,  to  he  governed  by  him  for  the 
Church.  With  a  population  of  about  114,000,  its  principal  towns, 
besides  the  two  above-named,  are  Civita  Castellana,  Acqoapen- 
dente,  Ronciglione,  Bolsena,  Sutri,  Nepi,  Bracciano — eleven  of 
these  ranking  as  governi  (t.  c.  having  their  own  magistracy). 
Almost  in  the  centre  of  this  picturesque  and  fertile  regit  n  rises 
that  Ciminian  Mount  (visible  from  Rome),  whose  primaeval  fo- 
rests were  long  regarded  with  superstitions  awe,  nor  ever 
penetrated  by  Roman  legions  till  the  year  of  the  City  444, 
Abundant  productiveness  is  the  blessing  of  the  soil,  partly  due 
to  volcanic  qualities  verified  in  many  parts,  and  Qnding  vent 
In  the  hot-water  springs,  known  as  the  Bolicame  (celebrated 
by  Dante),  near  the  chief  cily.  The  pasturage  and  cereal  pro- 
duce, the  flocks  and  cattle  of  Viterbo,  have  been  for  ages  in 
repute;  and  various  minerals,  sulphur,  alabaster,  rock  crystal, 
pozzolana,  thermal  and  medicinal  waters,  charcoal  and  wood, 
among  objects  of  its  commerce  or  sources  of  wealth.  The  city 
of  Viterbo,  occupied  by  the  Piedmontese  force  and  governed  by 
Duke  Sforza  Cesarini,  as  Commissary  of  their  King,  from  the 
23rd  September' to  the  11th  October  I860,  at  that  date  retaken 
for  the  Papal  Sovereignty  by  the  French  ,  after  protest  from  tbat 
nobleman  on  the  same  day,  and  from  the  marquis  epoli  (Com- 
missary-General of  Umbria  for  the  Piedmontese)  under  date, 
Perugia,  9th  October— this  ancient  place,  of  about  13,000  inha- 
bitants, is  intimately  connected  with  the  annals  of  the  Papacy, 
having  been  long  the  Papal  residence  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  scene  of  the  conclaves  that  elected  Clement  IV.,  Gregory  X  , 
Martin  II.,  John  XX.,  Nicholas  III.,  besides  another  not  usually 
ranked  among  historic  Pontiffs,  Visdominus,  whose  strange  fate 
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it  was  (o  die  on  lhe  very  day  of  his  elevation  to  that  highest 
throne !  Daring  the  residence  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon,  Vilerbo 
completely  threw  off  her  allegiance  to  them,  and  adopted  inde- 
pendent municipal  forms,  al  the  bead  of  which  government  she 
placed  for  a  time  the  powerful  family  of  Vico,  and  afterwards, 
Silvestro  de  Galti,  who  was  deposed  and  despoiled  of  his  riches 
by  the  Emperor  Louis,  a  d.  1328.  Fiercely  turbulent  factions, 
supported  by  the  rival  houses,  Cotonna  and  Orsini ,  ever  strugg- 
ling together  and  ever  preying  upon  their  fellow-citizens,  continu- 
ed the  scourge  of  this  city  till,  in  1356,  she  was  again  reduced 
under  Papal  rule  by  the  warlike  Cardinal,  Egidio  Albornoz,  who 
here  made  his  celebrated  answer,  when  required  by  Urban  V. 
to  give  account  of  the  immense  sums  entrusted  to  him  in  his 
legaline  office,  by  displaying  in  the  court  of  his  palace  a  car 
loaded  with  the  keys  of  towns  and  fortresses  recovered  by  him 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Church  1  In  the  French  invasion  of  the 
last  century  Vilerbo  offered  gallant  resistance.  During  the  capti- 
vity of  Pius  VII.  she  became  the  chief  city  of  an  arrondissement 
in  the  Department  of  the  Tiber.  The  change  of  government  effected 
here  on  the  1  tth  October  '60  has  been  represented  as  in  every  way 
acceptable,  and  supported  by  the  sympathies  of  the  better-dispos- 
ed; the  Piedmontese  autorily  as  Unpopular,  maintained  by  intrigue 
or  terrorism  ;  and  it  was  said  that  only  one  employe  of  the  Papal 
government  had  resigned  under  the  invaders.  During  the  troubles 
of  '48-49  neither  this  nor  any  other  town  of  the  Patrimony  be- 
came the  scene  of  violent  agitation  or  bloody  conflict.  Orvieto. 
which  cannot  be  strictly  considered  within  the  Patrimony  ,  was 
taken  by  the  Piedmontese,  being  abandoned  without  contest  by 
the  small  Pontifical  force  quartered  there,  on  the  12th  of 
September  '60,  and  is  left  still  under  the  new  government  of  the 
Italian  Kingdom  ;  the  march  of  the  French,  expected  al  Rome  to 
have  been  made  for  recovering  this  district  to  the  Papal  dominion, 
not  having  ensued,  though  an  address,  with  thousands  of  signa- 
tures, was  presented  by  its  citizens  to  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Napo- 
leon, invoking  their  liberation  from  priestly  sway. 

The  Comarca,  the  other  province  protected  and  guaranteed 
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by  the  French,  ranks  as  a  first-class  Delegalion ,  comprising 
thirteen  minor  governi,  (most  southern  of  which  is  Subiaco), 
its  whole  population  about  160,000,  this  region,  the  immediate 
environs  of  the  metropolis,  being  now  under  the  authority  of  a 
Cardinal ,  whose  office-^  President  of  Rome  and  the  Coraar- 
ca  iK-was  created  by  Pius  IX,  For  etimology  both  Comes 
and  Marcha  (limit)  may  be  assigned  ;  and  we  have  the  equiva- 
lents supplied  by  Du  Cauge,  confine,  limit— frontier  e>  commarque*— 
in  regard  to  this  term  applied  lo  the  Roman  province,  with  the 
present  limitation,  since  1316,  instead  of  that  «  Dislriclus  Urbis  * 
previously  used  in  public  documents.  The  former  presidency  of 
the  Comarca,  created  by  Leo  XII.  in  1827,  was  a  prelatic  of* 
fice,  dependent  on  the  Cardinalaliai  Congregation  of  «  Boon  Go* 
verno  »,  and  ranking  next  to  the  Legation  of  Urbino  and  JPesaro. 
By  Gregory  XVI.  it  Was  raised,  in  183t,  lo  a  first-class  govern 
ment  administered  by  a  Council  of  four,  two  Roman  Princes* 
with  two  others  chosen  from  the  wealthier  provincial  proprietors. 
Almost  all  places  of  consequence  within  this  district  are  now 
guarded  by  French  troops.  And  to  the  Papacy  remain  only  the 
additional  provinces  of  Vellelri  and  Frosinone ,  about  600,000 
subjects  (including  the  Roman  population),  and  a  revenue  re- 
duced from  14,447,950  (the  estimates  for  the  year  '60 )  to 
1,207,000  scudi,  exclusive  of  receipts  from  the  metropolis,  as 
these  resources,  after  the  invasion,  were  calculated  in  January  '61. 

In  the  budget  for  '62  its  revenues  were  set  down  as  three 
million,  and  expenses  nine  million  scudi.  But  to  assist  the  Pon- 
tificate in  these  embarassments  was  instituted,  in  the  Autumn 
of  '59,  a  new  and  hitherto  surprisingly  successful  method,  of 
aggrandisement.  In  ancient  times  the  foreign  subvention. to  Rome 
was  by  regularly  assessed  taxes'  from  Kingdoms  that  had  placed 
themselves  under  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  and  paid  tribute 
in  return  :  thus  did  Rome  receive  annually,  from  Aragon.  250  oboli 
of  gold;  from  Portugal,  2  marks;  from  Poland,  100  marks;  and 
from  England  not  only  1000  marks,  of  silver,  but  the  denarii 
Saneti  Petri,  a  separate  taxation  which  yielded  290  marks  per 
annum,  by  the  same  'title  about  the  same  amount  being  advanc- 
es 
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ed  from  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  Other  Kingdoms, 
considered  under  its  suzerainty,  acknowledged  their  submission 
to  the  Pontificate,  by  another  species  of  tribute  :  from  Naples  8O60 
oncie;  from  Sicily  3000;  from  Aragon  2000  $ncie  of  5  sequins. 
The  Liber  Censuum,  compiled,  1192,  by  Cardinal  Cencio,  Apo- 
stolic Treasurer,  enumerates  a  multitude  of  possessions  in  all 
parts  of  the  known  world,  from  which  the  Holy  See  then  deriv- 
ed annual  fruits*  In  the  XiV  century  were  systematized ,  if  not 
introduced,  by  John  XXII.,  the  annates,  or  tribute  from  every 
benefice  of  a  first  year's  revenue  from  each  new  incumbent; 
and  another  great  source  of  wealth  at  that  epoch  was.  the  delegat- 
ing of  Papal  Vicariates  in  Italy,  for  which  title  and  office  Be* 
nedict  XIL  received  annually  10,000  florins  from  Luchino  Vi- 
sronti ,  from  tbe  Gonzagas ,  the  Carraras ,  Obizzo  d'  Este  (  for 
Ferrara }  ;  and  from  tbe  Scaligeri,  for  Verona  and  Vicenza , 
20,000  florins  (v.  Cantii  Storia  degli  Ilaliani  c.  CX.). 

The  lately  revived  collection  of  the  «  Peter  Penee  oft  a 
voluntary  and  popular  principle,  is  very  different  from  the 
ancient  in  form  and  method ;  but  its  results  have  been  astonish? 
ing.  By  the  end  of  two  years  (in  August  '61)  it  had  yielded 
more  than  four  million  scudi,  or  about  22  million  francs,  of  which 
8  million  came  from  France ,  1,775,000  from  Ireland,  2,000,000 
from  Austria,  1,500,000  from  the  United  States;  and  100,000  flo- 
rins from  Hungary.  From  England ,  up  to  June  in  that  year, 
had  been  advanced  22,500  francs ;  and  the  provinces  of  the  new 
Italian  Kingdom,  even  the  cities  recently  severed  from  the  Ro- 
man dependance,  did  not  fail  to  contribute  more  or  less  liberally. 
In  Rome  was  early  formed  a  Committee,  of  Princes,  nobles,  and 
Prelates ,  for  collecting  within  that  city,  holding  its  meetings 
at  the  Orsini  palace,  and  assigning  deputies  to  farther  the  object 
in  each  parish;  and  this  body  soon  became  an  «  Archconfra- 
ternity  »,  recognised  and  privileged  as  such  by  the  Pontiff.  The 
Italian  tributes  have  flowed  into  this  exchequer,  notouly  in  mo- 
ney, but  to  great  amount  in  jewellery  and  other  valuable  objects, 
largely  advanced  from  the  editorship  of  the  Armonia  at  Turin. 
Such  success  has  proved  how  great  the  moral  ascendancy  of  the 
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Papacy  even  at  a  crisis  of  political  depression,  and  in  spite  of 
all  opposition  from  the  Italian  National  movement.  Such  display 
of  reverence  and  affection  commanded  in  adversity,  bears  a 
great  lesson  with  it ;  but  are  not  its  meanings  rather  in  favour 
than  contradiction  of  the  theory  that  prefers  a  spiritually  con- 
stituted domination,  an  essentially  popular  and  unworldly  cha- 
racter for  the  Princedom  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff?  (1). 

(4)  The  Annuario  Pontificio ,  an  almanack  of  the  Papal  Court  and 
Government,  appeared  for  4864  in  characteristic  style  ignoring,  absolu- 
tely assuming  null  the  changes  in  the  States  of  the  Church  resulting 
from  the  disasters  of  the  two  previous  years.  The  Governors  of  the 
provinces,  therefore,  are  inserted  is  before  the  late  invasions  and  re- 
volutions: Cardinal  Milesi  named  as  Legate  at  Bologna ;  Mgr.  Pericoli 
as  Delegate  at  Spoleto.  The  Legations  of  the  Marches,  Romagna,  and 
Umbria,  and  the  Prelatic  Delegations  of  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and  Ancona 
reported  «  vacant  ».  Its  pages  told  that  the  Holy  See  had  Nuncios  at 
Brussels,  Paris,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Vienna,  Munich ;  Internuncios  at  the 
Hague,  Florence,  Modena,  Ri6  Janeiro ;  and  a  Charge"  d' Affaires  at  Lu- 
cerne ;  that  in  Rome  ,  the  powers  diplomatically  represented  were 
France,  Austria,  Spain,  Russia,  Prussia,  Portugal,  Bavaria,  Belgium, 
Naples,  Modena,  Holland,  Tuscany,  Wurtemburg,  the  United  States, 
Brazil,  Guatimala,  Nicaragua,  and  Peru:  that  the  provinces,  compri- 
sing Rome  and  the  Comarca,  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Papacy,  had 
a  population  of*699,  403;  the  States  of  the  Church,  as  here  contempla- 
ted in  their  totality,  3,434,683;  and  it  is  singular  to  And  the  census 
for  Rome,  484,049,  exceeding  the  amount  of  all  other  years  within  this 
century,  nearly  2,000  above  that  of  the  previous.  In  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege, the  living  were  then  sixty,  thirty-six  of  these  having  been  created 
Cardinals  by  Pius  IX. 
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Gould  any  exponent  of  public  opinion  or  patriotic  desire  be 
found  in  the  literature  of  the  day  at  Rome,  then  indeed  would 
its  produce  at  the  present  epoch  possess  high  historic  value;  but 
in  proportion  as  political  feeling  here  gains  depth  and  genera- 
lity is  its  expression  checked ,  its  slightest  manifestation  watched 
with  jealousy.  Yet  in  the  literary  annals  of  Rome,  during  the 
last  ten  years ,  may  be  traced  both  the  effects  of  pressure  from 
without  and  of  resistance  within ,  at  the  same  time  a  yielding 
to  the  necessity  of  change,  and  a  clinging  to  old  precedents. 
Much  erudition  and  patient  enthusiasm  in  the  research  and  study 
of  antiquity,  a  good  deal  of  pedantic  trifling ,  and  a  scrupulous 
purism  carried  to  tedious  excess  in  style,  general  sterility  in  the 
imaginative  walks  ,  but  a  sort  of  traditional  cultivation  of  poetry, 
dressed  up  and  garnished  to  the  standard  of  academic  require- 
ments—such  are  the  distinctive  features  of  this  literature,  which, 
perhaps,  conveys  the  severest  charge  against  the  repressive 
system  here  suffered  in  the  patent  fact  that,  amidst  all  the  mar- 
vellous  vicissitudes  and  thrilling  interests  IbM  have  agitated 
Italy  within  this  decade  of  years ,  Rome ,  her  historic  capital, 
has  sent  forth  no  expression  of  mind  corresponding  to,  or  echoing 
back,  those  great  realities,  remaining  in  cold  passionless  placi- 
dity, except  so  far  as  by  one  party  are  proclaimed  loudest 
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animosities,  lo  all  appearance  forgetting  and  ignoring  the  mighty 
drama  thai  has  almost  reached  her  gales f.  An  official  ga- 
zelle, whose  principle  is  to  ignore  everything  disagreeable  to 
government  (e.  g. ,  the  taking  of  Ancona ,  never  alluded  to  in 
its  pages  till  months  after  the  event):  the  Osservalore,  a  palid 
satellite;  another  little  paper,  thrice  a  week,  calling  itself  the 
True  Friend  of  the  People ;  and  the  well-known  but  unpopular 
Civilla  Caltolica,  founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  1850,  are  the  only 
organs  in  which  political  questions  can  be  treated.  Besides  these 
we  have  here  the  Ancdecia  Juris  Ponlificii,  of  French  editorship,  and 
purely  ecclesiastic  character ,  mostly  dedicated  to  the  proceedings 
of  sacred  congregations  and  their  decisions  or  decrees ,  given  in 
the  original  Latin;  and,  from  the  same  editors,  the  weekly  Cor- 
respondence de  Rome,  now  in  its  third  year,  alike  appropriated 
to  serious  subjects,  but  including  archaeology  and  belles-lettres; 
but  that  styled^  Journal  of  Religious  Sciences,  produced  every 
two  months,  lo  which  able  writers  sometimes  contributed, 
sunk  before  the  rivalship  it  wanted  strength  to  resist  in  loo 
more  actively-conducted  organ  of  the  Jesuits.  Professor  Scarpel- 
lini,  Astronomist  of  the  Capiioline  Observatory,  keeps  up,  almost 
entirely  by  his  own  pen,  the  Correspondenxa  Scienlifica,  a  small 
bi-monthly  thai  does  credit  to  its  name  and  founder  ;  and,  about 
a  year  ago,  was  initialed  the  Minerva  Romana,  for  three  issues 
monthly,  by  Sig.  Giucci,  who  has  laudably  exerted  himself  to 
maintain  the  promise  of  a  journal  devoted  to  art  and  letters— in 
the  former  walk  supplying  that  intelligence  as  to  new  under- 
takings and  Ihe  activities  of  the  studio,  interesting  lo  many,  but 
most  difficult  to  obtain  here,  where,  strange  to  say,  no  other 
purely  artistic  periodical  had  yel  established  itself  1 

Talent  and  learning  claim  their  due  honours  in  the  Cwiltd, 
edited  wilh  ability  by  the  Fathers  Curci,  Liberatore ,  Taparelli 
d'Azeglio,  Bresciani;  and  the  archa&ologic  reports  in  its  pages 
are  about  the  best  and  fullest  for  information  as  loall  undertaken 
or  discovered  here ;  but  one  can  scarce  see  without  painful  sur- 
prise the  extent  to  which  a  cultivated  religious  society  damages 
Us  credit,  and  opposes  the  intelligence  of  the  age  by  such  theories 
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as  have  been  hazarded  on  the  questions  of  Italian  nationality, 
liberty  of  conscience,  the  Papal  Sovereignly  ec.  The  principle  of 
intolerance,  even  justification  of  physical  force  for  compelling  to 
religious  obedience  and  conformity,  with  the  but  too  consistent 
apology  for  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nanles  (given,  indeed, 
in  the  words  of  some  French  bishop,  but  emphatically  indorsed 
by  the  acquiescent  editor),  seem,  indeed,  as  advanced  in  these 
pages,  an  example  of  moral  audacity  one  would  scarce  expect  in  a 
periodical  supported  by  any  public  at  the  present  day,  nor  pro- 
bably could  find  out  of  this  charmed  circle.  Another  view,  alike 
broadly  asserted,  thai  all  Princes  of  Europe,  Protestant  not  less 
than  Catholic,  are  bound  to  intervene,  if  necessary,  by  arms,  to 
support  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  may  be  met  by  honest 
objection  to  the  odious  nature  of  the  position  consequent,  and 
surprise  that  this  should  be  desiderated  by  the  ecclesiastical  press 
for  the  Holy  See — placed  towards  its  subejets,  by  this  hypothesis, 
in  a  light  tbe  roost  hateful  that  can  be  conceived. 

The  proceedings  of  the  «  Accademie  »  have  not  been  inter- 
rupted by  political  tempests.  Father  Secchi,  Astronomer  at  the 
Roman  College,  read,  on  the  last  occasion  I  am  informed  of,  before 
(be  a  Arcadians  «  a  treatise  on  meleorologic  laws,  worthy  of 
its  author's  repute.  At  a  late  seance  of  the  Roman  ArchaBologic 
Academy,  Visconli  made  one  announcement  interesting  (o  an- 
Aquarians  beyond  this  sphere— that  the  excavations  at  Ostia, 
suspended  for  a  year,  had  been  resumed,  and  that  in  the  Milhraum 
(or  Mithras  Temple),  most  remarkable  among  ruins  there 
brought  to  light,  had  heen  just  opened  a  chamber  adorned  by 
paintings  of  graceful  design,  near  the  staircase  by  which  tbe 
neophytes  used  to- enter  for  initiation  in  thai  sanctuary.  Some 
fioe  mosaics  found  in  the  excavations  of  a  villa,  supposed  impe- 
rial, about  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta  Porlese,  where  Sigrior  Guidi 
long  since  undertook  researches ,  were  then  also  mentioned  by 
Visconli ,  and  the  promising  works  more  recently  commenced 
it  tbe  extensive  ruins,  supposed  a  villa  of  the  Gordiau  Emperors, 
>o  the  Via  Praeneslina,  where  precious  marbles  >and  mosaics 
bad  rewarded  the  labours  ordered  by  Cardinal  di  Pietri ,  on  the 
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intelligent  suggestion,  and  with  the  co-operation,  of  Signor  For- 
lunali,  whose  discovery  of  the  §1.  Stephen  Basilica,  and  painted 
sepulchral  champers  on  the  Latin  Way,  some  years  since, 
claimed  general  gratitude  for  that  gentleman.  His  own  volume 
on  the  subject,  with  lithographs  of  all  the  inscriptions  found  in 
those  roins,  has  placed  the  archeeologic  student  under  farther 
obligations  to  Fortonati,  and  approved  his  learning  in  this  walk; 
but  one  may  regret  the  continual  preference  for  a  costly  and 
ponderous  scale  of  publication,  manifest  in  this  and  other  works 
of  its  description  at  Rome,  one  of  the  local  literary  traditions 
being  that  every  performance  of  solid  merit  ought  to  appear 
with  corresponding  externals,  as  weighty  and  conspicuous* 
therefore  as  expensive,  as  possible!  The  inestimable  works  of 
Ganina  are  exemplification  of, this;  and  that  most  profound  of 
the  Italian  archaeologists  who  have  illustrated  this  City  and  her 
range  of  environs,  has  left  his  writings  confined  to  the  narrow- 
est circulation  ,  indeed ,  for  the  most  part ,  to  the  shelves  of 
public  libraries— here,  where  of  all  places,  to  answer  their  due 
purpose,  they  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  intelligent  student. 

It  was  in  a  posthumous  publication  the  name  of  Caninalast 
appeared,  in  one  of  the  most  earnestly  thought-out  and  complete 
additions  to  the  great  series  over  which  that  well-stored  mind 
expended  itself :  «  Topographic  Exposition  of  Ancient  Rome  and 
the  Gampagna,  d  divided  into  three  epochs— the  anti-Roman, 
the  regal,  and  consular — the  Gampagna,  however,  considered 
only  in  the  two  earlier— with  elaborate  charts,  and  (in  the 
author's  usual  method)  copious  notes,  garnished  by  citations 
from  the  classics,  at  almost  every  page ;  the  whole  intended  to 
form  the  complement  to  a  larger  production  whose  first  volume 
came  out  in  1837;  and  indeed  a  crowning  achievement,  at  the 
close  of  a  long  career,  that  nobly  finishes  its  cycle  of  intellect- 
tual  operations.  These  writings,  in  their  totality ,  might  justly 
represent  the  genius  of  Archaeologic  letters  in  Italy  :  sustained  and 
sonorous  in1  style,  self-possessed  and  serious,  indefatigable  in 
research  and  analysis,  perfect  in  command  of  the  range  of 
elassic  literature  available  for  lighting  up  its  subjects,  and  withal 
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distinguished  by  a  deep  vein  of  poetry,  not  announcing  itself 
in  sentimental  ornament  or  episode,  but  pervading  and  illumin- 
ing all  with  a  calm  subdued  enthusiasm  that  fascinates  almost 
insensibly.  It  is  known  how  far  Canina  agreed  with  modern 
German  authorities ,  Niebuhr  and  fiunsen — not  with  Nibby  and 
Bar  too— in  leading  questions  of  Roman  topography ;  but  space 
would  fail  for  following  out  his  well-argued  theories;  and  I  need 
only  add  that,  in  regard  to  the  learned  scepticism  of  the  Ger- 
man historian,  his  pages  supply  absolute  contradiction,  tracing 
the  minutest  events,  the  comings-in  and  goings~out  of  his  beloved 
heroes,  Romulus,  Remus,  and  Numa.  not  less  confidently  than 
might  one  writing  about  the  eighteenth  century,  end  with  a 
degree  of  credulous  gravity  that  sometimes  raises  a  smile.  One 
specimen  of  the  lighter  and  picturesque  occurs  in  these  posthu- 
mous volumes,  when  the  social  usages  and  daily  habits  that 
centered  in  the  forum  of  old,  are  in  qoestion.  The  brother  of  the 
celebrated  De  Rossi  has  brought  scientific  contribution  towards 
the  intelligence  of  catacomb  antiquities,  so  ably  promotod  by  the 
latter,  in  modest  form  of  a  report  on  an  ichnographic  machine 
invented  by  himself  for  ascertaining  the  levels  and  extents  of 
those  subterraneans.  By  this  means  he  has  overthrown  the 
theory  of  the  immense  distances ,  from  their  common  centre , 
attained  by,  and  the  intercommunications  supposed  to  unite , 
these-  hypogees :  the  radius  to  which  they  extend  he  shows  Jiever 
let  exceed  three  miles  from  the  Aorelian  walls,  and,  though 
various  Christian  cemeteries  have  been  opened  beyond  ,  these 
latter,  however  similar,  do  not  pertain  to  the  same  system ;  each 
catacomb,  strictly  so  callod,  forms  an  independent  series  of 
corridors,  united  to  no  other,  and  in  every  instance  has  been 
followed  the  direction  of  the  vast  volcanic  strata — that  granular 
tufa  forming  the  principle  substance  of  the  undulating  ground 
around  this  City,  but  with  careful  avoidance  of  vallies  and  pre- 
ference of  heights.  U  seems  disenchanting ,  after  all  we  have 
heard  of  mysterious  vaslness  in  these  asylums  for  the  persecuted 
Church  ,  to  learn,  on  accurate  admeasurement,  that  the  entire 
area  they  occupy  is  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  single  quadrat 
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Roman  mile  (2,466,778  metres);  bul  reverential  interest  returns 
to  higher  pitch,  when  we  are  informed  that  within  those  narrow 
limits  the  actual  length  of  excavations,  for  the  most  part  in  two, 
many  in  three,  four,  or  even  five  storeys,  descending  deeper  and 
deeper,  attains  to  three  quarters  of  the  geographic  figure  of  Italy, 
namely,  688  Roman  miles,  without  including  the  eoonllesi 
chapels ,  irregular  spaces  ,  and  hollows ,  that  form  so  many 
adjuncts  to  the  galleries  permeable. 

The  important  work,  long  expected  from  the  elder  De  Rossi, 
in  which  about  15,000  epigraphs  from  these  subterraneans ,  all 
collected  by  himself  in  fifteen  years  of  laboor,  are  to  be  engraved, 
in  proper  classification  and  with  illustrative  context ,  has  been 
much  delayed ;  bul  its  first  .  volume  has  at  last  appeared 
in  print,  beautifully  produced  by  the  press  of  the  Camera.  Its 
sequel  was  to  have  been  brought  out  by  the  press  of  another 
distinguished  illustrator  ot  Christian  monuments ,  whose  prema- 
ture death  must  be  lamented — Ignazio  Mazzoni,  of  the  order  of 
Hospitalers  known  as  a  Fatebenfralelli  »,  who  died  here  the 
21st  of  March  '61,  having  been  invited  by  the  Pope,  a  few  years 
since,  to  settle  in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  here  completing  and 
producing  a  great  work ,  long  the  occupation  of  his  life,  «  Cri* 
lico-chronologic  and  Monumental  Illustrations  of  Ecclesiastical 
History.  »  Born  at  Milan,  181$,  this  earnest-minded  roan  bad 
in  youth  entered  the  religious  society  dedicated  to  the' service  of 
the  suffering,  and  was  appointed,  1842,  to  take  charge  of  in  saw 
patients  in  the  convent-hospital  of  St.  Servolo,  on  one  of  the 
islets  in  the  Venetian  lagoons.  Amidst  the  cares  of  that  respon- 
sible post  he  found  time  to  project  and  commence  his  undertak- 
ing, designed  to  exhibit  the  story  of  each  century  in  a  section 
supplying  all  its  monumental  records,  the  symbolism,  art,  and 
even  geography  of  the  Church's  progress.  Serious  losses  were 
suffered  by  him  ,  after  incurring  considerable  expenses ,  during 
the  Crimean  war,  bul  a  liberal  donation  from  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror sufficed,  1  believe,  to  indemnify.  At  the  well-known  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mechitarisl  Fathers  on  the  neighbour-islet  in 
those  lagoons,  had  this  publication  been  initialed ,  with  support- 
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from  many  subscribers,  among  whose  names  that  of  Pins  IX. 
stood  for  eight  copies;  and  this  highly-promising,  indeed  unique 
work,  had  reached  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  ( seven  prece- 
ding sections  in  print  already  distributed),  through  labours  pursu- 
ed by  the  author  with  his  own  press  and  a  corps  of  assistants 
transferred  to  Rome,  when  sudden  illness,  brought  on  by  exces- 
sive application,  closed  the  useful  life  of  Padre  Mazzoni.  Another 
interrupted  and  ambitious  task,  leaving  promises  unfulfilled,  by 
the  press  in  Rome,  is  the  <  Histbry  of  the  Popes  »  (strange 
to  say,  the  first  yet  produced  in  a  modern  language  here  1 ) , 
conjointly  written  by  two  able  professors  of  the  Saptenxa  Uni- 
versity, Itie  Canon  Audisio  and  Passaglia  (so  celebrated  for  bis 
great  work  on  Ike  Immaculate  Conception,  and  still  more,  for 
bis  recent  ecclesiastico-political  writings)  Begun  years  ago,  this 
was  designed  to  extend  over  twelve  large  tomes,  published  by 
subscription,  whose  amount  for  the  complete  work  would  be 
70  scodi,  each  life  adorned  by  a  fine  engraving  from  the  mosaic 
head  of  the  Pope  in  the  series  at  St.  Paul's.  An  enterprising  printer 
vested  1700  scudi  in  the  purchase  of  the  new  types  requisite 
for  the  costly  style  desired,  and  100  scudi  had  to  be  disbursed 
for  each  copper-plate.  Might  not  the  learned  professors  have 
considered  that  from  Rome ,  of  all  other  places— where  not  one 
page,  manifesto,  playbill,  or  catalogue  can  appear,  in  print 
without  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  the  severesi  censorship 
in  the  world—  every  treatment  of  a  theme  so  provocative  to  local 
sensibilities  must  meet  with  reserved,  if  not  distrustful  accep- 
tation? They  calculated,  it  seems,  neither  on  this  nor  other 
dangers:  political  vicissitudes,  war  and  revolution  ensuing,  led 
lo  rapid  falliogs-off  in  their  list  of  subscribers ;  in  the  Neapolitan 
Slates  alone  was  at  once  lost  the  quota  of  200  scudi  per  month ; 
and  the  discouraged  enterprise  fell  before  the  shock,  never 
probably  to  be  resumed.  Father  Passaglia  must  be  honourably 
mentioned  also  for  one  quasi-political  work,  that  even  a  Roman 
press  could  produce:  «  The  Pontiff  and  Prince;  or,  Theology, 
Philosophy,  and  Politics  brought  into  Accordance  in  regard  to 
the  Civil  Sovereignly  of  Ihe  Pope  »;  given  in  form  tf  dialogues 
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between  (hose  three  personified  sciences,  far  superior  in  calmness 
and  breadth  of  argument— by  many  degrees  also  more  liberal— 
than  the  legion  of  pamphlets  on  the  ecclesiastical  conservative 
side  in  reference  to  this  vexed  question.  The  story  of  its  pub- 
bjicalion  is  curious:  its  author,  known  to  be  of  the  moderate 
liberal  party  in  politics,  submitted  his  MS.  to  the  Pope,  who, 
after  suggesting  a  few  alterations,  declared  approval.  Advice  from 
such  a  critic  being  of  course  complied  with,  the  corrected  sheets 
were  submitted  to  both  the  ordinary  and  an  extraordinary 
consorship,  appointed  express;  by  these  were  required  altera- 
tions so  numerous  that  Passaglia  in  despair  appealed  again  to 
his  Holiness,  and  after  one  of  those  encounters  between  oppo- 
sitions often  (whether  correctly  or  not;  reported  of  tHe  Vatican 
interior,  the  performance  was  allowed  to  appear  in  print,  but 
without  date  or  note  of  place,  not  even  the  name  «  Roma  »  on  its 
title-page  ;  as  if  the  Eternal  City  were  ashamed  of  such  reason- 
ing independence  in  any  literary  form.  Moreover,  an  appendix 
of  some  length,  aimed  to  modify  Passaglia's  argument  in  favour 
of  religious  toleration  ,  was  inserted  by  another  hand ,  and 
actually  printed  (such  at  least  rumour's  statement )  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  writer  whose  name  is  pot  forth  1 
That  the  political  and  religious  authority  are  distinct,  but  not 
hostile  to  each  other;  that  this  sovereignty  may  be  perfectly 
reconciled  with  the  true  interests  and  progress  of  civil  life  under 
its  sway — such  are  the  leading  arguments  sustained  in  these 
pages. 

On  the  scanty  list  of  political  publications  may  be  placed 
an  answer  to  La  Gulronniere's  famous  brochure,  «  Esame  di 
nn  nuovo  Opuscolo,  «  etc.,  brought  out  here  in  March  '6i9  which 
would  have  value  could  we  ascribe  to  it  any  official  character ;  but 
it  was  no  secret  that  the  editorship  of  the  CMU&  Cattolioa,  and 
probably  the  pen  of  Father  Curci,  not  any  author  in  Government 
connection,  had  been  engaged  ;  nor  has  this  pamphlet  the  autho- 
ritative tone  of  the  official.  Its  arguments  meet  the  imputations 
against  the  Papacy,  to  show  how  opposite  the  real  nature  of  its 
acts  to  that  represented  j  that  the  counsels  of  France ,  though 
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not  invariably  followed,  had  been  so  whenever  the  conscientious 
persuasions  of  the  Pontiff  accorded  with  them  :  (has  was  under- 
taken, as  advised,  the  organisation  of  an  array,  in  the  greater 
part  native  volunteers,  though,  in  the  absence  of  that  conscrip- 
tion which  Rome  has  never  adopted,  the  enrolling  of  foreigners 
was  necessary;  when  it  Was  proposed  that  the  French  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Rome,  and  the  Austrian  from  the 
Legations,  this  government  assented ,  though  not  without  appre- 
hensions ;  the  reforms  counselled  by  the  ministers  of  the  Catholic 
Powers  at  Gaeta  (1849)  were  not  only  admitted  in  principle,  bot 
carried  into  effect,  though  some  postponed  for  cogent  reasons ; 
and  those  urged  afler  the  p'eace  of  Villafranca  ,  after  being  well 
weighed,  were  adopted  in  the  sense  France  intended,  though  the 
Pontiff,  prudentially  (  and  here  is  the  irremediable  ,  the  question 
of  questions,  taken  little  into  account  by  this  pamphlet),  desired 
to  defer  their  promulgation  till  the  return  of  peace  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  province's  usurped  from  his  dominions !  As  to  counsels 
more  generally  conveyed :  the  municipal  syslem  had  been  long 
since  reintegrated  with  a  degree  of  free  action  unknown  in 
France;  the  administrative  decentralisation,  admitted  in  princi- 
ple, had  commenced ;  the  enfranchisements  lost  to  certain  pro- 
vinces, in  consequence  of  the  French  Revolution,  might  soon 
have  been  restored  ;  finally,  the  Presidentship  of  the  Italian 
Confederation,  offered  after  the  war,  was  assented  to,  subject  to 
the  requisite  examination  of  what  such  .high  office  would  have 
imposed,  for  ascertaining  that  nothing  therein  implied  could  be 
repugnant  to  the  character  of  the  Father  over  all  Christian  na- 
tions ;  and  this  conditional  acceptance  ensued  immediately  after 
the  proposal.  As  to  all  those  demands  requiring  from  the  Papacy 
voluntary  renunciation  of  rights,  such  as  the  accepting  a  sort 
of  vassal  sovereignly,  over  the  four  Legations  in  the  Piedmontese 
crown,  with  sole  reserve  of  an  undefined  suzerainty,  and  com* 
pensation  ,  or  the  farther  extension  of  that  plan  to  Urabria  and 
the  Marches  under  a  Neapolitan  protectorate,  the  language  here 
used  so  strongly  asserts  resolve  against  every  species  of  abdica- 
tion, the  purpose  of  the  Holy  See  to  maintain  its  temporalities 
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against  all  attacks,  that  we  may  consider  this  passage  in  the 
Etam  an  announcement  authorized  and  most  important,  respect- 
ing the  great  question  here  treated.  The  writer  fears  that  the 
purpose  declared  by  France  not  to  abandon  the  Papacy  to  revo- 
lution* only  understands  that  term  in  the  sense  of  de  mocracy  or 
red  republicanism,  nol  that  of  revolutionizing  incursion  under 
the  standard  of  monarchy. 

Padre  Garueei's  Velri  Ornali,  among  the  roost  valuable  works 
ever  issued  by  the  Roman  press,  is  an  instance  of  that  mastery 
in  archoaologic  science  that  applies  it  to  its  highest  purposes* 
the  illustrating  of  Troth.  The  Grst  section  only  of  a  work  to 
extend  over  five  volumes,  it  comprises  the  entire  series  of  glasses, 
in  form  of  lazze,  ornamented  with  Christian  figures  gilt,  by  a 
peculiar  process,  from  the  monuments  of  the  primitive  Church, 
altogether  318,  though  in  the  interesting  context,  340  are  describ- 
ed. Contrary  to  other  theories,  Garucci  supposes  that  these  vessels 
were  not  for  sacrameutal  uses,  but  for  the  Agape\  and  for  other 
festivals  both  in  the  church  and  the  domestic  circle,  for  the  funeral 
as  well  as  the  wedding.  His  second  volume  promises  the  paintings 
of  the  Catacombs ;  and  those  subsequent  will  be  appropriated 
to  the  Christian  Sarcophagi  in  their  entire  series,  from  Italy, 
France,  Spain ;  the  Mosaics  of  Rome,  Ravenna,  and  Milan ;  the 
paintings,  sculptures,  and  decorative  Art  generally,  in  ancient 
churches  and  elsewhere,  so  that  in  tbe  scope  of  this  great  under- 
taking will  be  comprised  the  whole  range  of  Christian  Monu- 
ments prior  to  the  VIII.  century,  at  which  period  begun ,  under 
Charlemagne,  the  mediaeval  influence,  causing  total  decline  to 
the  classic  and  antique.  The  celebrated  Pere  Martin,  alike  with 
Garucci  of  the  Jesuit  society,  was  this  Father's  collaborer  in 
the  great  work,  to  the  fatigues  of  which  the  former  fell 
a  victim,  dying  at  Ravenna,  1856.  I  had  once  the  pleasure,  in 
an  interesting  interview  with  Garucci,  whose  unassuming  and 
cheerful  manners  at  once  prepossess,  to  bear  his  project  and  idea 
in  these  enterprises  of  intellect  explained  by  himself;  also  to  exa- 
mine, what  he  obligingly  showed  me,  the  yet  prepared  material 
for  two  other  works,  one  on  the  Lateran  Museum,  with  engravings 
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most  finely  executed  ;  the  other  on  Italian  Numismatics  from  lha 
earliest  period  down  to  the  fall  of  Empire,  illustrated  by  300 
plates,  each  to  oontain  from  8  lo  about  £0  subjects,  derived  not 
only  from  Roman  collections,  but  from  all  countries  where  such 
antiques  hare  been  found ;  the  letter-press  of  this  publication 
not  lo  be  diffuse,  but  conformed  to  the  excellent  principle  the 
f*adre  prefers  to  follow  of  giving,  namely,  the  retulls  not  the 
protest  of  antiquarian  research  (o  the  public.  Father  Marchi. 
another  of  the  most  learned  Jesuits  at  the  Collegio  Romano* 
recently  deceased,  gave  up  to  Garucci  all  the  designs  for  his 
two  projected  volumes  oq  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  Ca* 
Ucornbs.The  work  on  that  range  of  illustrations  to  which  Marchi 
devoted  many  years,  is,  even  in  its  incomplete  state,  greatly 
valuable  to  the  study  of  Catacomb  antiquities,  though  only 
treating  the  costructive,  the  iebooaraphic  part,  its  sequel  left 
wanting  through  the  failure  of  encouragement  to  the  author,  who, 
after  1848,  lost  all  the  hundred  subscribers  previously  secured, 
and  could  issue  no  other  section  bey>nd  that  revolutionary  period 
in  which  the  Jesuits  suffered  so  much  and  unjustly. 

Another  and  much  less  pretending  contribution  might  be 
admitted  on  the  list  illustrating  Rome,  in  the  comic  aspect,  and 
dedicated  to  one  feature  in  the  memorabilia  of  the  Eternal  City 
which  no  pen  had  yet  been  engaged  upon :  »  Historic  Notices 
respecting  the  Origin  of  the  Names  of  Taverns,  Coffee-houses, 
Hotels ,  and  Inns  existing  in  the  City  of  Rome  »  (Noiizie  Slo- 
riche  intorno  alia  Origine  dei  nomi,  etc.),  by  the  Chevalier  Rufini. 

Among  titles  whimsically  assigned,  more  frequently  by  the 
popular  voice  than  by  the  taste  of  proprietors,  to  such  establish* 
men  Is,  some  are  characteristic  of  the  Pagan,  others  of  the  Papal 
Metropolis*  Thus,  the  Cafe  Macel  dei  Corvi  (  a  Slaughter  of  the 
Ravens  »  )  is  so  called  from  its  proximity  to  the  sepulchre  of 
Bibulos,  first  of  that  family  sui named  Corvinos,  permitted  the 
privilege  of  a  monument  near  (he  city-walls,  conceded  in  honour 
of  their  ancestor,  Marcus  Valerius,  whose  combat  with  the 
gigantic  Gaul  was  brought  to  issue  by  the  raven's  talons  tearing 
out  his  adversary's  eyes.  The  iuq,  restaurant,  and  cafe  fk\ 
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ire  Re  stands  on  the  site  of  a  house  where  once  lodged  three 
gentlemen,  in  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  so  liberal  of  their  purses  that 
their  expense  and  largesses  seemed  like  those  of  kings  on  coro- 
nation-days. Mine  host,  observing  this  distinguished  conduct, 
began  to  whisper  among  gossips  that  they  were  veritably  three 
kings,  on  pilgrimage  incognito- to  obtain  the  indulgences  of  the 
«  Anno  Santo  »  :  hence  the  name  first  popularly,  then  profes- 
sionally, assigned.  In  that  Jubilees-year  when  Dante  made  his 
visit  to  Rome  (1300),  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  was  desirous  to  assure 
himself  whether,  at  any  previous  period,  so  vast  a  concourse  had 
been  gathered  here  for  devotional  purposes:  no  chronicles  could 
inform  ;  but  at  last  was  brought  before  him  a  pilgrim  aged  107, 
who  assured  his  Holiness  that  when  he  first  repaired  hither  for 
the  indulgences  of  the  ecclesiastical  centre,  nothing  like  the 
multitude  of  strangers  now  collected  was  seen ,  his  memory 
serving  him  perfectly  well,  though  that  initiation  into  pilgrim- 
life  had  been  a  century  previous  1  The  devout  centogenarian  left 
his  name  to  the  street  he  lodged  in  ;  and  we  have  to  this  day 
the  Via  and  Caffe  del  Pellegrino.  We  might  be  surprised  to  find 
in  this  consecrated  city  an  Osleria  del  Diavolo;  but  its  name 
was  determined  by  the  popular  voice  in  an  orthodox  spirit,  out 
of  abhorrence  for  the  original  padrone,  a  graceless  one  always 
blaspheming,  of  whom  we  are  here  informed,  that  t  before  long, 
this  impious  man  fell  into  the  hands  of  justice,  paying  thus  the 
penalty  of  his  iniquities.  »         .  * 

The  publication ,  in  five  volumes,  of  the  Greek  Bible  edited 
by  Cardinal  Mai,  a  few  years  since,  connects  that  illustrious 
name  with  an  enduring  monument  from  the  Roman  press;  This 
is  from  a  Vatican  Code  of  antiquity  considered  certainly  not  less 
than  fourteen  centuries,  and  the  careful  labour  of  some  Oriental 
transcriber,  probably  in  Esypt,  which,  so  far  back  as  1475,  we 
have  evidence  was  deemed  the  oldest  known  MS*  of  the  Sacred 
Books  in  that  idiom  ;  and  this,  it,  is  belie?ed,  was  the  very  code 
transmitted  with  most  scrupulous  care  by  Leo  X.  to  the  Car- 
dinal Ximenes  in  Spain,  for  assistance  in  the  compiling  of  his 
celebrated  Polyglot.  The  Sepluaginl  edited  by  Cardinal  Caraffa, 
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and  published  by  order  of  Sixtus  V.,  1887,'  was  founded  principally, 
though  not  exclusively,  on  this  and  other  codes  which  also  had 
been  collated  for  its  text.  Cardinal  Mai  first  conceived  the 
project  of  editing  the  whole  work,  Old  and  New  Testament,  so 
long  ago  as  1828.  His  earnest  desire  to  render  the  publication 
faultless  led  4o  delay*,  till  death  interrupted  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  incessant  labours;  and  Cardinal  Allieri,  his  executor,  refer- 
red the  question  to  a  committee  of  savans,  whether  this  edition, 
thus  carefully  prepared,  should  be  published  or  not.  The  affir- 
mative decision  being  soon  agreed  to,  soon  the  work  appeared, 
prefaced  by  an  interesting  account  of  the  project,  method,  and 
labours  in  the  several  stages  of  its  preparation  by  the  Car- 
dinal editor,  supplied  from  the  pen  of  a  Barnabite  father, 
Vereellone.  We  are  told  how,  as  it  could  not  be  permitted  to 
confide  so  precious  a  MS.  as  the  original  Code  to  the  hands  of 
compositors,  the  Cardinal  adopted  the  plan  of  sending,  as  copy, 
for  the  old  Testament,  a  good  edition  of  the  Sixtine  Septuagint 
(that  of  1887),  altering  in  the  proofs  every  passage  not  agreeing 
with  the  Vatican  Code,  and  finally  going  through  the  toilsome 
task  of  confronting  the  whole,  every  word,  accent,  and  point , 
in  the  newly-printed  sheets ,  with  the  ancient  MS.  For  supply- 
ing the  portions  wanting  in  this  Code4,  he  used  two  other  Greek 
MSS.,  also  highly  esteemed,  called  the  Codes  of  the  Queen  of 
Sweden,  among  those  treasures  acquired  for  the  Vatican  from 
the  library  of  the  abdicated  Christina ;  and  these  deficiencies 
were  numerous;  for  the  Code  now  published  as  the  Bible  of 
Cardinal  Mai  (by  which  title  it  will  be  known  to  posterity)  wants 
the  first  part  of  Genesis  to  the  27th  verse  of  the  46th  chapter, 
the  Psalms  intervening  from  cv.  27,  to  cxxxvii.  6;  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  first  fourteen  verses,  9th  chapter,  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  entire  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon, 
and  the  entire  Apocalypse.  Professor  Spezi,  who  holds  the  chair 
of  Greek  Literature  at  the  Roman  University,  rendered  assistance 
to  the  Cardinal  in  this  undertaking,  for  which  his  name  receives 
honourable  mention. 

*9 
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To  that  distinguished  Cardinal,  originator  or  the  palimsestos, 
and  discoverer  of  Cicero's  De  Republicd,  I  had  the  bonoor  of 
being  presented,  some  years  ago,  shortly  after  he  had  brought 
out  six  qnarto  volumes  of  a  work  long  preparing,  and  which 
still  occupied  him,  being  destined  to  reach  a  tenth  volume — a 
compilation  of  Epistles  and  Treatises,  by  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers,  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light  out  of  the  archives 
pf  the  Vatican.  The  first  volame  is  appropriated  to  writings  by 
St.  Augustine ;  the  latter  mostly  to  miscellanies,  in  Greek ;  one 
has  among  other  contents  Syriac  Epistles  on  Catholic  Festivals, 
by  St.  Athanasius,  only  one  Syriac  MS.  translation  of  which,  made 
in  some  monastery  from  the  Greek,  now  exists , — these  last  two 
languages  being  supplied  with  Latin  translations  by  the  editor. 
Many  contents  of  this  compilation  may  be  attractive  to  other 
besides  theological  students,— as,  a  Greek  comment  on  the  Ko- 
raun,  of  the  ninth  century,  a  History  of  the  Manichean  Heresy, 
a  Dialogue  between  a  Byzantine  Christian  and  a  Manichean.  The 
last  volume  possesses  interest  artistic  as  Well  as  literary — con- 
taining a  comment  on  the  Greek  Liturgy  by  St.  Basil,  illustrated 
by  Gnely-engraved  outlines  from  the  miniatures  of  a  Vatican  MS., 
.  displaying  the  Greek  Pontifical  Mass,  according  to  the  Liturgy 
of  St  Gregory  Nazianzen.  treated  from  the  mystical,  or  rather 
imaginative  point  of  view:  the  deacons, for  instance,  are  angels, 
because  their  ministry  is  compared  to  the  angelic ;  demons  with 
horns  and  claws  are  seen  vanishing  in  fire  when  the  unbaptiied 
or  excommunicate  are  adjured  to  withdraw  before  the  consecra- 
tion, and  at  this  moment  the  Bishop  celebrating  is  surrounded 
by  lambent  flames,  while  the  Redeemer  appears  above,  encircled 
by  Cherubim.  An  explanation  of  the  Greek  rile  from  the  Cardi- 
nal's pen,  forms  a  sequel  to  tfiis.  Remembering  Lady  Morgan's 
description  of  the  Mgr.  Mai,  when  librarian  at  the  Bologna  Uni- 
versity, some  35  years  previously,  it  seemed  to  me  that  now,  in 
his  72  nd  year,  this  illustrious  ecclesiastic  Prince  was  essentially 
the  same:  the  dark  vived  eye,  the  pale  placid  countenance,  the 
quiet  benign  manners,  all  still  corresponded  to  that  portrait  of 
such  distant  date.  -  The  press  of  the  Propaganda,  a  few  years  agq, 
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printed  at  expense  defrayed  by  the  Pope  a  work  (it  is  believed) 
undertaken  at  the  express  desire  of  Pios  IX.—L'Eglise  Orientate, 
by  Pitzipios,  a  native  of  Scio,  once  in  official  employ  al  Constan- 
tinople, who  resided  some  years  in  Rome,  supported  by  a  pen- 
sion from  the  private  purse  of  his  Holiness.  His  four  volumes  are 
each  devoted  to  a  particular  aspect  of  its  general  theme — the 
«  Separation;  »  the  «  Reunion  of  the  two  Churches;  »  the 
«  Apostacy  of  the  Clergy  of  Constantinople  »;  the  «  Sole  practi- 
cable means  for  re-establishing  Order  in  the  Oriental  Church  ». 
The  writer's  stongesl  position  is,  that  the  reunion  with  Rome, 
effected  and  solemnly  proclaimed  in  the  Council  of  Florence,  1439, 
exists  de  jure,  ec. ,  to  this  day,  because  never  abrogated  or  mo^ 
diOed  by  any  posterior  Council.  The  history  of  the  Florentine 
convocation  and  sessions  forms  an  important  episode;  and  in 
exposing  the  Constantinopolitan  schism  is  shown  the  gradual  / 
decadence,  open  simony,  and  depravation  of  that  clergy  since 
the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Other  interesting  chapters 
are  those  on  the  ritual  and  dogmatic  differences  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  communions,  supplying  curious  details  of  reli- 
gious usages  in  the  East,  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
trivial  arguments  in  vogue  for  defence  of  their  system.  One  may 
be  amused  at  the  jeu  de  mole  solemnly  put  forward  in  the  col- 
lection of  Greek  canons  called  *  Pedalium  » — from  the  initials 
of  the  five  patriarchates,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Rome,  An- 
tiocb,  and  Jerusalem,  formiog  the  word  xdpst  (beads),  to  which 
the  clergy  have  gratuitously  added  oi'xoujAevns  (of  the  universe); 
but  Pitzipios  shows  (hat,  even  as  an  acrostic,  there  is  neither  wit 
nor  propriety  in  the  motto,  for,  Rome  having  been  rejected  with 
anathemas,  from  the  practical  system,  no  word  can  be  fashioned 
out  of  the  remaining  initials  except  AIKA  («  alas !  »)  — 

To  notice  all  works  of  high  merit  by  foreign  writers  in  Rome 
would  be  beyond  my  limits.  Jf  the  honours  of  such  literature, 
due  to  her  unique  character  as  an  intellectual  centre,  be  not 
exclusively  her  own,  Rome  has  at  least  the  glory  of  having  fostered 
talents  and  facilitated  their  performance  in  these  instances;  but 
such  a  celebrity  as  Theiner,  the  Prussian  Father  of  the  Oratory, 
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Dow  Archivist  at  (he  Vatican,  cannot  be  omitted  from  any 
review  of  literary  produce  at  this  centre.  His  contributions  to 
Church  history  and  biography,  in  different  languages ,  may  be 
considered  classic  9  especially  the  continuation  of  Baronins ,  in 
three  Latin  folios,  bringing  ecclesiastical  annals  down  to  oar  own 
time.  His  «  Life  of  Clement  XIV  ».  unacceptable  to  the  Jesuits, 
and  too  delicate  a  theme  for  treatment  under  such  a  censorship 
the  Roman,  besides  various  other  works,  he  has  preferred  publish- 
ing elsewhere.  In  a  minor  publication  he  gives  report,  most 
honourable  to  the  Papacy,  of  the  assistance  afforded  by  its  bounty 
to  the  emigrants  of  the  French  Revolution,  no  fewer  than  24,000 
^eof  whom  were  supported  by  Pius  VI.  His  last,  and  one  of  tbe 
most  important  additions  to  ecclesiastic  records,  is  a  compilation 
of  official  documents  (rom  the  Vatican  archives,  throwing  light, 
(at  present  more  than  ever  desirable)  on  the  temporal  relations 
of  the  Holy  See  in  past  ages. 

Passaglia's  four  Latin  tomes  (more  than  2t00  pages)  on  (he 
Immaculate  Conception,  furnished  with  a  vast  array  of  authori- 
ties on  that  dogmatic  question,  patristic  and  Ulurgic,  Greek  and 
Syriac,  do  not  come  within  tbe  scope  of  criticism,  and  need  only 
be  noticed  here  as  a  splendid  example  of  typographic  skill,  from 
the  Propaganda  press.  It  may  be  regretted  (and  I  imagine  many 
Catholic  readers  will  share  that  regret)  that  from  the  same  press 
could  be  issued  in  our  time,  (in  the  Winter  of  '61),  an  account, 
backed  by  lengthy  attestations,  of  a  Madonna^piclure  that  moved 
its  eyes,  exciting  I  know  not  what  raptures  of  Ignorant  devoleism, 
some  few  years  ago,  in  a  church  at  Civitavecchia  I  The  Catholic 
world  has  a  right  to  expect  from  Rome  all  that  confirms  faith 
and  elevates  the  devotional  spirit ;  but  these  are  pretensions  that 
tend  to  infidelity.  Whether  such  biographies  as  have  been  fre* 
queutly  appearing  here  in  late  years,  the  cheaply-sold  lives  of 
persons  beatified  by  the  present  Pope,  can  satisfy  tbe  intelligence 
of  the  age,  or  convince ,  in  every  case ,  by  their  proofs  of  the 
miraculous.,  is  a  question  not  to  ba  answered  without  hesitating. 

The  ninth  volume  of  tbe  Abbate  Coppi's  «  Annals  of  Italy, 
from  1750  to  1847,  »  intended  as  continuation  of  Muralori ,  \b 
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method  scrupulously  minute,  in  tone  calm  and  unpreteuding  to' 
a  degree  that  reminds  of  that  great  annalist  h.mself ,  reaches 
the  middle  of  the  year,  its  prescribed  limit,  in  the  last  part, 
which  describes  the  first  surgings  of  Italian  Revolution  (especially 
it  Rome)  with  dispassionate  appreciation ;  and  most  singular  is  it 
to  find,  ion  ecclesiastical  work  from  this  centre,  the  perfect 
frankness  with  which  the  inner  workings  of  so  solemn  a  trans-  * 
action  as  the  Conclave  are  here  treated— tacit  admission  that 
from  the  Intellect  of  oar  times  no  great  fact,  historic  or  social, 
can  or  ought  to  remain  under  the  veil  of  mystery.  We  thus 
learn,  that  at  the  last  of  the  Church's  comitia,  June  1846,  at  the 
first  scrutiny  of  votalion,  were  for  Lambruschini,  IS;  for  Ma- 
stai,  13 ;  for  Falconieri,  5  voices ;  no  other  cardinal  having  in 
his  favour  any  number  equal  (6  the  lowest  of  these; — that  at 
the  fitfal  session,  from  which  Mastai  came  forth  as  pontiff,  more 
than  two-thirds  was  the  majority  decisive;  and  after  this  mo- 
mentous election,  the  Cardinal  so  long  at  the  head  of  govern- 
ment under  Gregory,  and  considered  still  powerful  through  the 
party  at  his  command,  had  no  sooner  retired  into  his  conclave 
tell  for  the  night,  than  he  fainted  away.  What  disadvantages 
the  writer  of  national  story  who  attempts  to  publish  here  must 
labour  under,  need  not  be  pointed  out.  Coppi  avoids  them  by 
printing  at  Florence;  but  it  may  be  remembered  thai  the  first 
narrative  of  the  Roman  Revolution  of  1848,  came  out  in  Rome 
from  the  pen  of  another  priest  (Saperior-Generat  of  the  Ser- 
viles),  who  treated  that  subject  with  ability.  I  have  noticed  the 
sterility  observable  in  the  imaginative;  walks ;  but  must  except 
from  this  complaint  against  literature  here,  the  political  novels 
of  Father  Bresciaoi ,  an  instalment  of  which  used  to  appear 
m  every  number  of  the  Civilld.  Granted  his  aim  of  opposing 
revolution  in  whatever  form  or  degree,  and  only  bringing  into 
relief  the  dark  side,  conspiracy,  treason,  irreligton,  crime,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  this  talented  Jesuit  displays  much  know- 
ledge of  Italian  life,  a  penetrating  insight,  and  powers  of  lively 
description,  though  over-wrought  eiecution  and  redundancy  often 
fatigue  the  reader;  notwithstanding  which,  place  Ainougtfae  test 
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modem  Italian  fictions  certainly  is  claimed  by -his  c  Ubaldo  and 
Irene,  »  «  Lorenzo  the  Conscript,  »  «c  The  Countess,  Matilda,  » 
c  Lionello,  or  the  Secret  Societies  »— none ,  perhaps,  so  much 
read  as  his  a  Jew  of  Verona,  »  that  most  sombre  picture  of  the 
straggles  and  principles  that  obtained  transient  success  in  '4& 
The  poetic  gift  seems  best  asserted  here  on  (be  female  side,  by 
the  Countess  Orfei,  Teresa  Gnoli,  Rosa  Tadei.  Don  -Giovanni 
TorJonia,  whose  premature  death  is  lamented ,  wrote  poems 
evincing  the  earnest  and  visionary  bias  of  a  cultured  mind,  north- 
ern in  its  cast,  and  nurtured  to  reflection  by  studies  of  the  Ger- 
man and  English  genius.  Giuseppe  Checchelelli,  a  journalist  on 
the  revolutionary  side  in  '47  and  '48*  has  produced  several  tra- 
gedies and  libretti  for  operas,  mostly  on  themes  from  Italian 
story,  with  finish  and  harmony,  but  fashioned  on  that  norma 
of  col$  classicism  no  longer  answering  to  the  feeling  or  require- 
ment of  the  age ,  even  in  this  country.  The  poetry  produced  in 
Rome,  in  fact,  almost  confines  itself  to  the;  walls  and  coterie- 
efforts  of  the  «  Accademia  ».  Few  are  likely  (0  purchase  or  read 
such  an  octavo  volume  as  the  «  Poetic  Portraits  of  the:  Roman 
Pontiffs,  »  in  a  series  of  sonnets  by  Signor  RipandeiU,  one  sonnet 
to  each  Pope,  unless,  perhaps,  to  see  how  the  obligatory  com- 
pliment is  filled  to  all  among  these  subjects  of  such:  various 
merit.  Not  long  since  was  brought  out  the  QUI  volume  complet- 
ing Gaetano  Moroni's  «  Dictionary  of  Hislorico-ecclesiastic 
Erudition,  »  ( published  at  Venice,  though  compiled  in  Rome  ),  a 
marvellous  fabric  of  industry,  but  most  unnecessarily  diffuse  and 
full  of  tedious  minuteness,  betraying  the  ecclesiastical  courtier 
in  almost  every  article,  and  by  its  unexpected  length  disgusting 
subscribers,  so  that  the  consequence  is  (by  natural  reaction;  a 
depreciating  reception  of  a  work  valuable  for  its  immense 
amount  of  local  and  antiquarian  information.  Among  other 
illustrated  works  of  late  produce  may  be  signalised,. the  «  Sciences 
and  Arts  under  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  IX.,  »  with  plates  and 
descriptions  of  all  buildings  begun,  restored,  or  embellished  in 
and  near  Rome  during  this  epoch,  the  designs  by  Petri,  a  young 
artist  whose  death,  since  Ibis  publication  commenced*  has  left 
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regrets  ;  also  the  «  Sacred  and  Sepulchral  Monuments  sculptur- 
ed in  Rome  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  measured 
and  drawn  by  Francesco  Tosi,  Architect  »—  a  work  rewarded 
by  a  prize  medal  from  the  Academy  of  St.  Lnke.  It  is  matter 
of  complaint  that  the  Minerva  Library,  the  amplest  for  public 
rise  here,  but  inadequately  fulfils  the  promise  of  supplying  every-  ' 
thing  issued  by  the  press  in  this  city.  As  for  the  Vatican,  that 
has  ceased  even  to  profess  publicity,  no  longer  accessible  for  the 
four  hours  on  five  days  in  the  week  once  permitted;  nor  can 
one  pass  through  those  splendid  halls,  museum  and  library 
combined,  without  a  pang  at  the  thought  that  (save  for  officials 
and  a  privileged  few}  this  inestimable  collection  is  reduced  to  a 
tomb,  rathert  han  a  treasury,  of  literature  in  MS.  and  print !  And 
the  Sapienza,  the  best  public  library  for  modern  works  here,  has 
been  closed  to  all  externe  reader  since  the  Winter  of '61,  rn  con- 
sequence- of  a  political  demoslration  by  the  students  within  those 
University-buildings,  reiterated  indeed  and  sufficiently  marked 
to  alarm  a  timid  government ;  nor  checked  by  any  conciliatory 
measures— expulsions  and  arrests  being  preferred  to  milder  means. 
Yet  why  thus  punish,  for  the  fanlt  of  a  few  native  collegians, 
the  studious  in  general,  the  stranger,  and  the  unconcerned  ?  Ab 
uno  tfisce  omnia! and  in  this  we  see  exemplified  what  regard  for 
the  public,  or  public  opinion,  prevails  here. 

Turning  away  from  Rome,  one  must  regret  the  loss  sustain- 
ed to  historic  literature  by  the  death  of  a  learned  enthusiast  at 
St.-  Marino,  his  native  place  (that  tiny  Republic  till  lately  within 
the  confines  of  these  Stales)-lhe  Count  Borghese,  who  had  formed 
a  vast  collection  of  Roman  medals  and  epigraphs,  for  use  in  the 
illustrating  of  a  work  on  the  imperial  City,  intended  especially 
to  treat  of  her  political  administration,  a  few  essays  only 
haying  been  the  published  results  of  Borghese's  labours;  and 
soon  after  his  decease,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  the  French  Emperor 
sent  an  agent 'to  negociale  with  his  heirs  for  the  purchase  of 
the  whole;  but  whether  including  MSS.,  together  with  antiques, 
1  have  not  ascertained. 

The  average  value  of  books  printed  in  the  Roman  States 
was  estimated*  in  1889,  therefore  before  their  late  dismember- 
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ment,  1,776,810  francs-lower  than  in  any  other  Italian  states 
excepting  only  the  miniature  Duchy  of  Modena ;  and  (of  coarse) 
the  S.  Marino  Republic.  The  press  throughout  the  Papal  domi- 
nions had  then  72  establishments,  most  conspicuous  being  those 
of  the  Camera  Apostolica  and  the  Propaganda,  the  latter  employ- 
ing 300  labourers.  At  that  period  the  highest  number  of  printing- 
houses  was  in  the  Neapolitan  States,  280;  next  ranked  the 
Piedmontese  with  1000;  in  the  city  of  Turin  alone,  32,  contain- 
ing 103  presses.  The  Lombardic  provinces  under  Austria  had  62; 
the  Venetian ,  #0  printing-houses ;  and  in  the  cily  of  Florence 
were  36,  containing  132  presses*  In  average  value  the  Piedmontese 
were  producing  the  highest  annual  amount,  i*  e.  6,372,810  francs, 
next  to  which  ranked  the  Neapolitan  book-trade,  producing  three 
millions  (see  the  Rivista  Conlemporanea). 

No  more  appropriate  illustration  of  the  claims  and  origin  of 
Papal  Sovereignty  has  yet  appeared  than  that  edited  by  Father 
Theiner,  from  the  Propaganda  press: — «  Codex  Diplomatics, 
-or  Collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Tem- 
poral Government  of  the  States  of  the  Holy  See  *~tbe  first 
volume  (an  ample  folio)  of  a  work  promised  greater  development; 
a  compilation  of  original  documents,  in  all  779,  from  the  Vatican 
Archives,  extending  over  periods  from  A.  D  756  to  1394.  An 
intelligent  preface,  jn  French,  explaining  the  scope  and  method 
of  the  publication,  informs  us  that  the  Archives,  here  so  liberally 
drawn  from,  contain  the  acts,  registers,  etc.,  of  each  Pontificate, 
in  order  more  or  less  chronological,  beginning  with  that  of 
Innocent  III. ;  but  from  earlier  periods  comparatively  little— all 
the  documents  prior  to  Adrian  I.  (772)  having  perished,  except 
those  of  St.  Leo  I;— and,  for  subsequent  epochs,  a  part  only  of 
those  relating Xo  ecclesiastic,  not  political,  affairs  under  John  VIII. 
and  Gregory  VII.,  two  of  Benedict  X<  (1088;,  and  a  single  one 
of  Nicolas  II.  (1060).  Of  the  celebrated  donation  of  Matilda  re- 
mains no  authentic  copy,  though  that  given  by  Cencius  Came- 
rarius  is  here  supplied.  From  the  Avignon  Pontificates  are  pre- 
served abundant  records,  especially  those  throwing  light  on  the 
internal  administration  of  the  Papal  States  while  their  rulers 
were  absent.  A  remarkable  fact,  here  established,  is  the  stipo- 
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lation  between  the  German  Emperors  and  the  Popes,  that  the 
former  should  not  be  recognised  nor  crowned  at  Rome  before 
confirming  by  oath  the  donation  of  Pepin  to  the  Holy  See.  That 
the  formal  cession  of  the  Exarchate  was  a  restitutio*,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  imperial  benefactor,  is  implied  in  the  very  words 
owed  by  Louis  the  Debonnai re— per  donalionis  paginam  retlUve- 
ruul— referring  to  the  act  Of  his  predecessors.  On  its  confirm- 
ation by  Louis  the  Pious,  A.  D.  817,  were  given  to  Pascal  I. 
the  City  and  Duchy  of  Home,  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the 
Peotapolis  (or  five  cities  on  the  Adriatic,  with  their  dependen- 
cies), Anagni,  Alatri,  Perugia  and  Benevenlo ;  moreover,  (and 
this  extent  of  territorial  donation*  over  which  the  Popes  have 
long  ceased  to  hold,  or  claim,  any  regal  rights,  is  a  most  sin- 
gular feature  ill  the  history  of  their  power),  Capua,  Arpino,  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Calabria,  the  palrimonium  of  Naples  and 
Salerno,  Sicily  and  dependent  islands,  with  those  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica  I  Even  the  gift  of  Carlemagne  comprised,  besides 
the  Duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento,  and  the  Exarchate,  Parma, 
Roggio,  Mantua,  (he  provinces  of  Venetia  and  Istria,  the  island 
of  Corsica,  and  other  less  noticeable  places.  The  document,  for 
solemn  ratification,  A.  D.  774,  was  laid  first  i  n  the  high  altar 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  afterwards  in  the  Confessional,  on  the  Idmb 
of  the  Apostle.  Again  did  a  privilegium  granted  to  Pope  John  XII. 
by  Olho  II,  (A.  D.  962),  include  all  the  same  cities  and  districts, 
with  addition  of  Fondi  and  Gaeta ,  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  latter 
under  the  express  conditions  that  «  God  would  deliver  them  op 
into  his  (the  Emperor's)  hands.  »  And  again  was  precisely  the 
same  extent  of  possessions  confirmed  by  Henry  III.  to  Bene- 
dict VIII.  (1020),  with  similar  proviso  (r  if  God  should  give  them 
up  into  his  hands  »)  respecting  Naples  and  Sicily.  Henry  V., 
through  his  ambassadors ,  addressing  Pascal  L  in  the  atrium  of 
St.  Peter's,  confirmed  and  restored  ail  the  donations  of  his  pre- 
decessors (1132),  yielding  victory  to. the  great  cause  contended 
for  by  Gregory  VII.,  in  renouncing  for  ever  the  imperial  Insti- 
tution of  bishops  by  crozier  and  ring.  Olho  III.  pledged:  himself 
solemnly  to  Innocent  HI.  (1201)  to  preserve  and  defend  the 
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«  regaUa  of  the  Blessed  Peter  »  (  the  territorial  donations),  also 
to  assist  in  retaining  and  defending,  for  the  Roman  Church.,  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily— adUlor  eliam  ero  adretihendum  el  defendendum 
ecclesie  Romane  Regnum  Sicilie.  But  still  more  remarkable  is  this 
same  engagement  in  the  act  of  Frederick  II.,  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  by  special  title  $ing  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  confirming 
to  Honoring  HI.  (1219)  like  extent  of  dominions ,  with  promise 
to  »  defend  and  reteiu  »  for  the  Church  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
and  all  its  appurtenances  on  both  sides  the  Faro  ;  that  haughty 
sovereign,  so  often  at  war  with,  and  defying  (be  ei  communica- 
tions of,  Rome,  addressing  Pope  Honorius  as  «  Most  dear  Lord 
and  Rev.  Father,  our  protector  and  benefactor.  » 

Theraer  distinguishes  the  period  from  756  to  1050  as  the 
tecond  epoch  of  Papal  sovereignly,  during  which  its  temporal 
power  was  yet  undefined,  and  continually  contested  by  the  turbu- 
lent barons  at  Rome.  For  its  final  recognition,  in  distinct  limi- 
tations, we  must  desceud  the  stream  of  ages  to  the  year  1279, 
when  the  question  was  decided  by  |>ae  Emperor  Rodolpb,  witb 
confirmation  of  bis  act  by  all  the  German  prinees;  and  the 
extent  of  Papal  dominions  then  deGued  is  almost  identical  with 
those  governed  *y  Pius  IX.  till  their  late  dismemberment:  the 
Exarchate,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Faenza,  Iraola,  Rimini,  Urbino, 
the  Anconitan  Marches,  the  Duehy  of  Spoleto,  the  whole  territory 
from  Radicofanr  to  Ceprano,  still  the  two  frontiers  where  these 
States,  even  in  their  present  reduced  propor lions, Jjoin  the  Tuscan 
and  Neapolitan. 

Another  publication  by  Theiner  supplies,  in  modest  form  of 
a  pamphlet;  very  effective  light  to  (he  same  subject-^/  due  Com- 
cilii  General*— {«  The  two  General  Councils,  of  Lyons  in*  1245, 
and  of  Constance  in  1414,  in  their  reference  to  the  temporal 
domination  of  the  Holy  See.  »)  Preceded  by  an  intelligent  sketch 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  are  here,  for  the  first 
time ,  edited  four  letters  addressed  by  the  second  of  those 
Councils  to  the  citizens  of  Corneto,  and  three  to  those  of  Viterbo 
(already  printed,  toil  incorrectly,  in  a  history  of  that  city.),  .which 
epistles  distinctly  imply  the  assumed  right  of  governing,  and 
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convey  certain  regulations  for  (he  interests  of  those  towns,  from 
Ibe  Council,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See,  before  the 
election  of  Martin  V.  To  the  Coraelo  citizens  is  pointed  out  the 
individual  Uiey  are  advised  la  appoint  Podesta;  and  for  their 
expenses,  to  meet  loeak  requirements,  are;  assigned  800  gold 
florins  annually,  during  three  years —acts  that  oerlainly  assume 
a  recognised  right.  The  Cornelo  letters,  hitherto  preserved;  in" 
the  local  archives,  where  Theiner  bad  studied  their  contents, 
were  presented  by  that  city's  Gonfaloni^re,  with  a  loyal  address, 
to  Pius  IX.,  when  his  Holiness  was  at  Civila  Vecchia,  in  October, 
'61 ;  and  have  since  remained  in  the  Vatican  archives.  Justly 
(Joes  Theiner  argue  that  the  Council,  by  taking  upon  itself, 
during  the  sede  vacanle,  (he  administration  of  government  in 
the  States  of  the  Church,  expressed  the  recognition  of  their 
inviolability  by  that  august  assemblage  in  its  aggregate,— in 
fact  by  the  representation,  not  only  of  the  Church,  but  the 
Catholic  world  ;  for  at  the  Sessions  of  Constance  were  gathered 
together,  in  presence  of  a  Pope  and  Emperor,  the  Sacred  College 
(then  33  Cardinals),  346  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  2,148  abbots, 
theologians,  ecclesiastics,  and  secular  professors,  554  of  the  re- 
gular clergy,  1,600  princes  and  nobles,  1,000  persons  in  the 
train  of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  500  troughl  by  the  Duke  of  Au- 
stria, and  1,600  other  attendants  on  the  person  of  John  XXIII. 
That  Pope  was  solemnly  deposed  by  the  Council,  on  the  17th 
July,  1415 ;  and  on  the  9tb  November,  1417,  the  vacancy  of  the 
Holy  See  was  Gnally  brought  to  a  term  by  the  election  of  Cardinal 
.  Golonna,  Martin  V.  At  the  Council  of  Lyons  assembled,  obedient 
to  the  summons  from  Innocent  IV.,  all  the  Cardinals,  three 
patriarchs,  about  140  Bishops,  and  a  multitude  of  other  dignita- 
ries, mitred  abbots,  regulars,  theologians,  the  ambassadors  of 
France,  England,  of  the  Emperor  and  other  Princes,  all  of  whom 
witnessed  the  act  by  which  Pope  Innocent,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  fathers,  and  that  awful  formula,  accompanied  by  the 
extinction  of  lighted  torches  held  in  each  right  hand,  excom- 
monicated  Frederick  II.,  after  first  declaring  his  forfeiture  of 
crown  and  dominions  (17th  July,  1245) ;  and  the  Bull  of  excoin- 
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munication  (  do  longer  extant),  signed  by  150  prelates,  qualified 
his  usurpation  of  the  Papal  States  as  lese-Majesty— «  iranh 
gr ester  non  tine  proditionis  not*  el  lata  eritnine  Mojestalis  ». 

The  Benedictine  Father,  Dr.  Bernard  Smith,  well  observes, 
in  a  note  to  the  Oratorian  writer,  here  printed,  that  in  this  publi- 
cation he  comes  forward  «  powerfully  to  confirm,  by  authority 
of  general  Councils,  »  the  judgment  in  favour  of  the  temporal 
dominion,  now  so  great  a  question,  supplying,  «  the  sentence 
of  the  Church  dispersed,  and  of  the  Church  united  ». 
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Tub  evidence  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  primitive 
Christianity  that  bas  hitherto  lain  (though  not  indeed  concealed) 
Within  the  gloomy  retreats  of  Roman  Catacombs,  is-,  perhaps, 
more  telling,  from  its  naive  simplicity,  than  all  the  arguments 
of  controversy,  or  all  that  collated  authorities  can  convey,  to 
impress  and  convince.  It  is,  therefore,  a  service  rendered  to 
the  science  of  sacred  antiquity,  among  the  fasli  of  the  present 
Pontificate,  that  has  been  achieved  by  Pius  IX.,  in  providing 
for  public  use  a  full  abstract  from  this  range  of  consecrated 
monuments,  classified  in  the  Lateran  Palace,  where  the  unique 
collection  was  first  opened,  about  five  years  ago,  to  be  continu- 
ally receiving  additions,  and  become  celebrated  as  the  Christian 
Museum.  Without  the  necessity  of  spending  hours  in  dark  and 
awful  subterraneans ,  mostly  entered  at  considerable  distances, 
we  shall  soon  be  enabled  to  examine  these  records  of  the  priroU 
live  Church  with  advantages  of  intelligent  interpretation,— thanks 
to  the  descriptive  catalogue  forthcoming  from  the  pen  of  the 
Cbev.  de  Rossi,  than  whom  no  more  efficient  guide  could  be 
desired  for  this  sphere  of  arcbseologic  study. 

The  Christian  Museum  is  entered  on  the  ground-floor  from 
the  quadrangular  court  with  porticoes;  and  we  first  find  ourselves 
in  a  long  narrow  vestibule,  where  a  Work  of  modern  art  arrests 
attention-— the  sealed  Statue  of  the  Saviour,  in  attitude  of  bless- 
ing, distinguished  by  some  dignity,  and  simplicity  of  treatment, 
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though,  altogether,  a  certain  heaviness  in  style  and  form  may 
be  objected  to.  More  interesting  is  the  collection  of  casts  from 
reliefs  on  various  sarcophagi,  originals  which  it  has  not  been 
desired  to  disturb  within  consecrated  walls,  the  most  valuable 
presenting  a  series  of  Christian  sculptures,  more  complete  I 
believe  than  any  other  preserved  from  its  period,  or  any  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century,  being  adornments  to  the  Sepulchre 
(dale  359)  of  Junius  Bassus,  Prefect,  and  five  limes  Cousul  of 
Rome,  buried  al  St.  Peter's,  where  his  splendid  mausoleum,  now 
in  one  of  the  corridors  of  the  crypt,  near  the  confessional  (or 
Apostle's  tomb),  had  remained  for  centuries  concealed  and  for- 
gotten, till  restored  to  light,  1595,  during  the  works  for  the  new 
Basilica.  Without  the  least  chronologic  order,  numerous  scriptural 
subjects  are  here  presented,  on  two  levels,  in  high  relief  with 
a  degree  of  freedom  and  finish  rarely  equalled  in  this  primitive 
phase  of  Christian  art,  the  historic  themes  ranging  from  the 
sacrifice  of  Abraham  to  the  earlier  acts  in  the  Passion—  the 
apprehension  at  Gelhsemane,  and  the  scene  before  Pilate's  judg- 
ment-seat— but  no  attempt  to  represent  the  dread  consummation . 
neither  the  Cross  nor  Crucifixion  appearing  Most  curiously  is 
displayed  the  devotional  idea  of  the  age  in  the  central  figure  of 
Christ  as  a  beautiful  youth,  sealed  between  the  standing  apostles, 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  resting  Jiis  feel  on  the  Heavens,  personifi- 
ed in  the  half-figure  of  an  old  man  emerging  from  the  ground, 
with  robe  floating  in  semicircular  folds  over  his  head.  This 
blending  of  the  mylhologic  and  scriptural,  in  various  examples 
supplied  by  calacomb-painliogs,  as  well  as  later  sculptures,  shows 
how  remote  from  sterile  purilanism,  or  iconoclastic  rigoqr,  was 
the  feeling  of  the  early  Church,  which,  at  once  actuated  by 
attraction  and  repulsion,  abhorrent  of  idolatry,  yet  craving  sym- 
bolism, seemed  ever  ready  to  appropriate  the  morally  beautiful 
and  artistically  expressive  in  Paganism.  This  manifests  itself  in 
the  Orpheus  playing  on  his  lyre  of  five  chords,  to  charm  the 
wild  beasts  into  lameness  (a  picture  in  the  catacombs  of  SS.  Nereo 
and  Achilleo),  adopted  as  the  favourite  Gnostic  symbol,  but  also 
admitted  by  the  Church  to  personify*  the  virtues  and  powers 
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emanating  from  the  Redeemer's  doctrine  or  influences;  likewise 
n  (he  frequent  representation  of  the  Fonr  Seasons  (Autumn 
isually  with  her  cornucopia),  and  the  naked  Genii  floating  in 
lir  on  butterfly-wings*  ri9ing  out  of  the  chalices  of  flowers,  or 
erminating,  by  metamorphosis  of  lower  limbs,  in  garlands  or 
rolial  arabesque.  In  treatment,  this  classical  influence  is  still  more 
)bvious;  so  that  the  Jonas  under  the  Juniper  tree  might  often' 
be  taken  for  Endymioa  about  to  be  visited  by  Diana ;  the 
Apostle  in  flowing  toga,  for  a  Greek  philosopher;  the  Madonna, 
for  a  Juno  or  Cybele ,  whilst  the  beauty  given  to  the  youthful 
Saviour  not  a  little  reminds  us  of  'the  Apollo  or  Bacchus  in 
antique  reliefs.  From  another  sarcophagus,  among  casts  in  this 
vestibule,  is  the  group  of  the  Saviour  consigning  a  single  key 
to  St.  Peter,  whilst  the  woman  kneels  to  louoh  the  hem  of  his 
garment,  for  its  healing  virtues,  on  the  other  side;  and  here* 
in  the  hand,  of  Our  Lord,  is  thiit  sacred  monogram  of  His  holy 
name,  which,  though  Grst  publicly  displayed  in  the  Labarum 
of  Constantino,  was  adopted  by  the  faithful  in  earlier  ages,  and 
found  by  Bosio  and  Aringhi  on  the  tombs  of  martyrs  who  suffer- 
ed under  Adrian,  Alexander,  and  Antoninus.  Buonarotti  supposes 
it  to  have-  been  used  by  the  Oriental  Church  before  Christianity 
had  yet  penetrated  into  Western  Europe;  an  hypothesis  its 
inyariable  formation  in  Greek,  never  in  Latin,  letters  seems  to 
support. 

Leaving  the  outer  room,  we  enter  the  principal  hall,  or 
gallery,  divided  by  steps  into  three  different  levels,  under  a 
vaulted  ceiling  painted  in  the  gay  eighteen! h-cenlury  style, 
conspicuous  in  the  ornamentation  of  lioman  palaces— an  apart- 
ment seeming  little  appropriate  to  the  grave  character  of  its 
contents,  and  about  as  unlike  the  locality  for  a  Christian  Museum 
as  the  great  painted  chamber  of  the  Vatican'  Library  is  unlike 
a  sanctuary  for  studious  pursuits.  Here  attention  is  first  attract- 
ed to  the  largest  and  most  variously  sculptured  sarcophagus, 
placed  at  one  end,  removed  hither  from  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's, 
where  it  was  necessary  to  disturb  it  for  laying  foundations  to 
|he  great  alabaster  columns  that  now  support  the  Baldacchiao 
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over  tbe  high  allar.  There  it  had  probably  stood  ever  since  the 
erection  of  the  original  church  orer  the  Apostle's  tomb,  in  the 
fifth  century,  by  Theodosius,  but  frpm  the  first  in  an  unfinished 
slate,  the  beads  in  the  central  compartment  (no  doubt  portraits 
of  the  married  pair  for  whose  remains  it  was  destined)  merely 
blocked  out  in  the  marble*  For  the  rest,  its  reliefs,  though  infe- 
rior to  those  of  the  Vatican  sarcophagus,  present  the  most  com- 
plete series  of  the  sacred  subjects  admitted  within  this  range  of 
primitive  art;  so  that,  indeed,  this  one  monument  might  be 
regarded  as  an  epitome  of  all  the  rest.  First  appears,  in  the 
groups  on  its  front,  one  of  those  examples  rarely  ventured,  and 
soon  condemned  by  tbe  Church,  of  the  personification  of  the 
Triune  Deity  in  three  human  figures,  of  like  aspect  and  about 
equal  years,  each  with  severe  slrongly-marked  features  and 
short  bushy  beard:— the  Father  seated  in  the  midst;  the  Holy 
Spirit  standing  behind  His  throne ;  the  Son  in  front,  engaged  in 
act  of  giving  life  to  Eve,  whose  figure  emerges  from  the  side 
of  the  sleeping  A  dam-both  these  last  of  miniature  size  compar- 
ed with  the  Divine  Persons.  Again  appears  the  Son ;  but  now 
of  different  aspect— youthful  aud  beautiful,  as  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  interposing  after  the  Fall,  to  give  to  each  culprit  an  emblem 
of  punishment  and  labour—to  Adam,  a  wheatsheaf ;  to  Eve ,  a 
lamb,  whose  wool  was  to  be  wrought  in  the  share  of  toil  assign- 
ed to  female  hands.  Next  follow  the  other  subjects  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  almost  invariably  included  where  a  nu- 
merous series  is  introduced  on  any  of  these  sarcophagi :  Daniel 
in  the  Lion's  Den,  with  the  personified  Holy  Spirit,  again 
represented  of  venerable  aspect,  as  if  to  sustain  by  his  presence 
the  inspired  martyr;  Habacac  carried  by  the  hair  of  his  heed 
by  the  Angel,  with  the  bread  to  be  his  preternatural  sustenance  in 
tbe  wilderness;  the  Adoration  of  tbe  Magi,  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
again  in  human  form,  standing  above  the  chair  on  which  the 
Mother  is  seated;  the  changing  of  water  into  wine ,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  loaves  and  fishes ;  the  raising  of  Lazarus ;  the 
restoring  of  sight  to  the  blind.  The  repetition  of  these  subjects 
is  indeed  so  familiar  that  we  need  only  recapitulate,  the  few 
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others,  also  common,  and  evidently  prized  foi*  their  profound 
meanings  by  the  early  Chuach,  to  complete  the  catalogue  of 
sacred  themes  admitted— Moses  striking  water  from  the  rock, 
and  receiving  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai ;  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham; 
the  story  oT  Jonas;  the  three  Israelites  in  the  fiery  furnace, 
affectingly  appropriate  (like  the  oft-repeated  story  of  Daniel)  to 
the  then  circumstances  of  the  Church,  or  rather  to  those  from 
which  she  had  recently  been  emancipated;  the  Nativity;  Christ 
entering  Jerusalem,  sealed  on  an  ass;. the  apprehension  of  St. 
Peter;  the  betrayal  by  Judas ;  Christ  before  Pilate ;  and  (in  fewer 
instances)  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea;  also,  where  no  historic 
grouping  is  attempted  ,  the  Saviour  between  two  or  more 
Apostles ;  tbe  Good  Shepherd,  generally  dressed  in  a  short  tunic 
and  buskins,  wrth  a. lamb  across  his  shoulders.  This  selection 
of  subject*  evinces  the  preference  for  that  class  of  facts  and 
divine  promises  adapted  to  convey  consoling  truth  or  assurance-*- 
redemption,  immortality,  support  under  trial,  etc.;  or  to  illustrate 
in  ev«ry  respect  the  Person  and  Office  of  Our  Lord,  who,  it  may 
be  said,  immediately  or  typically,  is  the  central  figure  though- 
out  the  entire  series,  every  other  being  only  admitted  as  subor- 
dinate, or  for  the  sake  of  reference  to  Him. 

We  observe,  also,  a  peculiar  and  oft-repeated  lesson  convey- 
ed in  the  juxtaposition  of  Moses  and  St.  Peter,  the  one  striking 
the  rock,  the  other  usually  standing  between  two  Jews,  a  cock 
placed  near  to  indicate  the  moment  of  his  u  denial;  »  the  aspect 
given  to  both  Lawgiver  and  Apostle  being  actually  identical,  thus 
strikingly  to  imply  the  relationship  of  rank  and  ^office  in  the 
headship  over  two  systems,  the  Old  and  New  Covenant.  Nor 
could  SI.  Peter's  supremacy  be  otherwise  more  clearly  express- 
ed than  by  the  wand,  symbol  of  authority,  placed  in  his  hand, 
as  weU  as  in  that  of  Moses,  and  frequently  also  in  that  of  Christ,  as 
implement  in  various  acts  of  miracle-working,  as  the  conversion 
of  water  into  wine,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  etc.  Near  the  extre- 
mity of  this  halt  stands  a  sarcophagus,  bearing  evidence  of  origin 
later  than  the  conversion  of  Constantino,  in  the  Labarnm,  with 
its  holy  monogram,  goarded  by  two  soldiers,  representing  that 
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company  formed  by  (he  first  Christian  Emperor,  expressly  to 
escort  and  defend  the  sacred  standard ;  and  here  is  also  a  pro- 
gressive treatment  of  the  story  of  the  Passion ;  not,  indeed, 
attempting  ils  last  dread  scenes,  bat  showing  as  the  Redeemer 
crowned  with  thorns  by  Roman  soldiers,  and  the  Cyrenean 
bearing  the  cross  to  Calvary. 

At  the  end  of  this  hall,  on  a  raised  level,  is  the  seated  statue 
ef  St.  Hippolytus ,  Bishop  of  Porto ,  whose  name  and  writings 
have  been  rendered  familiar  to  English  readers  in  a  very  sog- 
sestive  work  by  Bunsen — a  noble  figure,  considered  by  Winck- 
tlmann  the  finest  specimen  of  Christian  sculpture,  and  probably 
in  date  not  much  later  than  that  Saint's  lifetime.  Hippolytus, 
appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  Porto,  near  Ostia,  by  Pope  Calixtus, 
an  Oriental  by  birlh,  suffered  martyrdom,  a.d.  230,  and  was  well 
known  for  his  writings,  but  especially  for  the  Paschal  Cycle 
drawn  op  by  him,  and  still  used  by  the  Church  for  determining 
the  recurrence  of  Easter — a  computation  chiselled  on  one  side 
of  the  chair  this  statue  in  seated  on.  Discovered  near  S.  Loren- 
zo beyond  the  walls,  a  charch  communicating  with  extensive 
catacombs  now  closed,  this  scolplnre  is  supposed  to  have  origin- 
ally stood  in  those  subterraneans  (where  the  Saint  was  interred) 
or  in  some  oratory  connected  with  them;  and  bad  Jong  remained 
in  the  Vatican  Library,  till  moved  to  a  more  appropriate  place: 
the  head  finely  characterised  by  power  and  thought,  with  brow 
lofty  and  bald,  and  curling  beard ;  the  age  represented  apparent* 
ly  about  fifty ;  the  dress ,  an  ample  toga  disposed  with  dignifi- 
ed simplicity. 

Two  small  rooms  are  appropriated  to  paintings  copied  from 
originals  in  the  catacombs— some  historic,  some  monumental 
(portraits  of  the  deceased),  others  purely  emblematic.  We  see 
here  four  groups  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  worshipped  by  the 
Magi,  severally  represented  as  four,  three,  and  only  two  persons 
—invariably  attired  in  tunic,  wide  .trousers,  and  Phrygian  cap, 
their  countenances  youthful,  while  the  aspect  of  the  Mother  is 
characterised  by  a  matronly  and  rather  severe  dignity.  The 
story  of  Susanna  is  represented  simply  by  an  allegory—?  a  Iamb 
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between  two  wolvep,  or  foxes— but  no  room  left  for  doubt  as  to 
subject,  thanks  to  the  inscription  above— Susanna-Seniores.  The1 
St  Cecilia,  in  a  rich  jewelled  dress  (we  may  suppose  that  of  a* 
Roman  lady  of  rank  in  the  third  century— more  gorgeous  than 
graceful),  and  Pope  St.  Urban,  near  her,  are  from  the  chapel 
of  her  entombment,  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus,  re-open- 
ed, after  discovery  of  their  site  by  De  Rossi,  about  seven  years 
ago.  And  from  the  same  subterranean  is  the  large  head  of  Christ' 
— a  stern  and  darkly-complexioned  countenance,  with  the  hands 
(very  ill  drawn),  holding  a  bound  and  jewelled  book,— supposed . 
from  its  barbaric  style  and  ascetic  expression,  to  belong  to  that 
epoch  when  the  Byzantine  school  was  beginning  to  preponderate. 
Among  the  emblematic  paintings  are  none  so  remarkable  as  those 
illustrating  the  Eucharistic  doctrine :  the  Agape,  with  the  usual 
viands,  the  fish  sailing  in  water  with  a  large  basket  of  bread 
on  its  back ;  and,  more  significant  still,  a  male  and  female,  the 
latter  with  arms  outspread  in  attitude  of  prayer— perhaps  a 
personification  of  the  Church,  or  the  devotional  principle — beside 
a  tripod-table,  on  which  is  laid  the  fish,  with  loaves  marked 
by  a  cross— most  significantly  asserting  the  mystery  in  this 
doctrine  by  adding  to  the  proper  substance  of  the  Sacrament 
another  emblem,  the  lyflvs,  universally  understood  to  imply  the 
Person  and  Office  of  Christ.  Of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century 
may  be  considered  also  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  former  richly 
dressed  and  crowned ,  from  one  of  the  archaic  frescoes  in  the 
recently-opened  subterranean  church  under  that  of  St.  Clement, 
in  regard  to  the  precise  dates  of  whose  paintings  only  analogy 
can  be  taken  to  guide  ns.  From  these  rooms  is  entered  another 
containing  several  frescoes  from  the  corridor  descending  into 
the  basilica  of  St.  Agnese  on  the  Nomentan  Way,  so  injured 
that  many  would  be  unintelligible  but  for  the  familiarity  of  their 
subjects,  from  leading  scenes  in  the  legends  of  two  virgin  martyrs, 
and  farther  particularized,  also,  by  inscriptions  in  Gothic  letters 
below ;  works  displaying  the  less  felicitous  characteristics  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  which  one  is  in  fact  referred  by  its  date, 
1455.  Entering  the  corridor,  on  the  first  floor  of  porticoes  carried 
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round  the  quadrangle,  we  here  find  another  vast  collection  of 
Christian  monumeuls,  epigraphs  and  sculptured  emblems  from 
catacombs  and  cemeteries,  mostly  added  daring  the  last  two 
years.  ClassiOed  as  they  appropriately  are,  eagu  set  has  its  gene- 
ral porport  specified  in  an  inscription  above,  though,  indeed* 
much  more  is  watted  towards  that  elucidation  we  may  hope  for 
in  the  promised  synopsis.  First,  we  notice,  from  the  catacombs  ot 
€U  Pri*ciUa,  epigraphs  simply  painted  in  Itrgt  black  UUers  on 
brick ,  obviously  the  most  primitive.  Another  set,  supplying  dates 
with  compulation  by  consulates,  ides  and  calends,  range  over 
periods,  from  A*p.  71  to  5ttd\  eacb  having  inscribed  also  its  date 
by  the  modern  mode  of  reckoning.  Another  is  arranged  with  a 
view  to  the  illustrating  of  dogmas— not,  indeed,  that  all  in  this 
series  are  really  of  significance  in  such  bearing,  many  being 
without  doclriual  allusion,  direct  or  indirect;  but  one  bears  the 
distinctest  assertion  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ  I  have  seen  in 
such  records:  Autriculus  (with  affecting  reference  to  the  dead, 
Deo  Christo  Marluribus.  Another  compartment  is  unique  in 
wealth  of  types  and  emblems,  displaying  the  delicacy  and  ten- 
derness of  feeling  characteristic  of  the  religious  mind  at  this 
period  of  primitive  faith,  more  justly  directed,  indeed  more  poe- 
tically pure,  and  less  open  to  superstitions  application,  than  the 
symbolism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Sere  we  see  the  whale  range  of 
Christian  emblems,  referring  to  the  Church,  to  the  Grave,  awl 
to  Immortality :  the  ship  sailing  towards  a  lighthouse,  on  which 
is  a  flaming  beacon,  for  that  mystical  bark  guided  by  heatenly 
troth  through  the  world's  tempests  5  the  lamb  and  peacock,  to 
typify  redemption  and  immortality ;  the  dove,  emblem  of  sanctifi- 
ed souls;  and  the  same,  or  other  birds,  standing  on  the  brim 
of  vases,  for  the  son]  and  fidelity;  the  bird  perched  on  a  vine- 
branch  ;  pecking  at  a  radialed  disk,  to  represent  the  soul  supported 
by  the  Sun,  or  Iheiife-giving  powers  of  Truth;  figures  rising  frout 
tombs,  stetching  ont  hands  to  receive  the  palm  or  crown  from 
doves,  indicating  the  martyr's  reward  in  another  world-mothers 
in  attitude  of  prayer  between  candelabra,  the  faithful  enlighten- 
ed by  leaching  from  on  high* 
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Another  section  is  entirely  filled  with  epitaphs  (o  Popes  and 
Priests  ,  the  former  with  the  simple  affix  EP.  ( episcopus ) ,  that 
satisfied  the  dignity  of  Rome's  ancient  bishops-  a  calmly  severe 
satire,  as  we  might  interpret,  on  the  pompons  style  of  their  suc- 
cessors' mansolea  in  the  modern  St.  Peter's.  Several  poetic  in- 
scriptions by  Pope  St.  Damasns,  either  chiselled  copies,  or  resto- 
red originals,  in  another  compartment,  are  admirable  for  the  pa- 
thetic and  grave  tenderness  with  which  they  refer  to  the  dead— 
the  sorrow  lit  by  faith  and  hope,  that  finds  its  expression  in  these 
first-fruits  of  Christian  poetry  (1). 

(4)  Originally  published  in  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 
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Italy  without  monasteries  can  scarce  be  imagined.  So 
long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  will  exist  a  class  of 
minds  alien  to  life's  common  paths,  and  destined,  by  heaven- 
born  influences,  or  by  the  teaching  of  deep  sorrow,  for  more 
pure  and  tranquil  regions  ,  not  perhaps  ,  in  the  mere  pursuit  of 
peace,  but  in  that  craving  which  skrinks  from  the  irreconcilable 
opposition  between  the  work-day  frivolities  and  the  immortal 
destinies  of  humanity.  Such  was  the  remark  made  to  me  by 
the  Superior  of  a  Tuscan  Monastery,  in  the  truth  of  which  he 
seemed  to  feel  (as  I  agreed  with  htm)  the  guarantee  of  more  en- 
during existence  for  these  Institutions  than  recent  laws  have  been 
framed  to  admit.  In  this  land ,  indeed ,  from  the  Benedictines 
in  the  sixth  century,  to  the  Fathers  of  Charity,  founded  by  the 
illustrious  Rosmini  but  a  few  years  ago;  from  the  Franciscans 
in  the  thirteenth,  to  the  Passionists  in  the  last  century — almost 
all  Associations  of  Regulars  have  had  their  birth,  or  most  dis- 
tinguished centres;  and  shall  this  favoured  home  of  Catholicism 
become  a  land  of  proscription— the  eldest  child  degenerate  into 
'the  sworn  foe  of  the  Church ,  as  represented  by  these  revered 
foundations  ?  If,  in  the  name  of  Liberalism  or  Constitutionalism, 
this  injustice  is  to  be  carried  to  its  last  results ,  then  indeed 
will  the  story  of  monachism  in  Italy  remain  a  standing  proof 
of  the  gross  inconsistencies  by  which  men  discredit  the  worthiest 
causes ,  gainsay  the  fairest  professions. 
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la  almost  all  (he  more  celebrated  Kalian  Cloisters,  strangers, 
whether  introduced  or  not ,  are  hospitably  entertained  daring 
three  days,  the  poor  provided  for  gratuitously,  at  every  season; 
and  though  persons  of  means  invariably  offer  compensation  oo 
leaving ,  I  have  known  instances  of  its  refusal ,  after  days  spent 
where  treatment  was  the  best  possible,  my  obolus  being  declin- 
ed at  leave-taking.  At  the  principal  convents  in  cities  ,  and 
many  in  the  country,  food  is  distributed  daily,  or  three  days  in 
the  week ,  to  the  poor ;  and  the  Jesuits  at  Rome ,  most  chari- 
table in  this  respect,  supply  meals  to  several  indigent  families 
above  the  medicant  class ,  every  day.  Observanline  Franciscans, 
Capuchins,  Passionists,  dependent  on  alms,  in  great  part  return 
what  they  receive  through  this  ever-flowing  stream  of  bounties; 
and  in  their  rural  convents  the  simpler  surgical  operations,  Need- 
ing, ec. ,  are  usually  performed  by  some  lay-brother,  who  has 
certainly  no  chance  of  a  fee  from  the  class  of  patients  accustom- 
ed to  apply  for  his  services.  At  others,  medicines,  liqueurs, 
essences,  are  prepared  and  sold  cbeiap  in  tbe  cloistral  F armaria, 
for  miles  around  which  exists  perhaps  no  public,  shop  of  this 
description ;  and  the  monastic  pharmacist  is  ready  to  attend 
pauper  patients  at  their  homes,  with  his  drags  and  his  advice 
gratuitous.  So  wild  are  the  legions  in  which  many  convents 
stand,  adjacent  to  wretched  villages ,  among  Apennine  or  Sabine 
mountains,  (I  might  cite Monticelli  and  San  Michete  as  in  similar 
solitude,  though  on  heights  visible  from  Rome) ,  that  the  friar 
is  indeed  the  only  ueigbbour  through  whom  their  neglected  in- 
mates possess  a  link  in  any  way  uniting  them  with  higher  social 
spheres— a  few  parish  priests  excepted. 

The  Government  attack  against  Religious  Orders  in  this 
country  commenced  with  the  law  passed  in  the  Pied  man  lose 
Chambers,  28th.  May  1&$5 ,  hut  not  until  a  long  contested 
battle  between  two  parties  had  led  to  some  modification  of  the 
original  project  for  suppressing  all  corporations  of  secular  and  re- 
gular plergy,  and  confiscating  (heir  property  la  the  Slate,  iw 
chiding  female  communities,  but  generally  excepting  those  Orders 
dedicated  to  special  works  of  charily— education,  or  the  care  of 
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the  sick— -the  rest  to  he  at  once  reduced  to  dependence  on  al- 
lowance* from  an  ecclesiastical  fond ,  left  nndislarbed  indeed 
in  Ibeir  cloisters ,  but  forbbidden  to  receive  novices ,  and  thus 
condemned  to  lingering  death.  At!  the  Subalpine  Bishops  pro- 
tested,  but  ineffectually,  against  this  law;  and  alike  in  tain  was 
the  roost  authoritative  voice  raised  to  condemn  it,  in  the  Al- 
locution pronounced  by  Pins  IX.  the  26th  July  following. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Garibaldi,  a  few  days  after 
his  victorious  entrance  into  Palermo ,  (27lh  May  '60)  was  the 
suppression  and  expulsion  of  (the  Jesuits  and  Redemptori9ts , 
soon  after  which  an  edict  in  the  new  Palermo  Gazette  ordered 
that  18,000  ducats  per  annum,  raised  on  their  confiscated  (pro- 
perty, should  be  assigned  to  the  department  of  public  induc- 
tion. The  11th  September  following  appeared  a  similar  edict 
at  Naples  from  the  same  «  Dictator ,  »  for  suppressing  the  Je- 
suits, and  ail  their  ramifications  and  dependencies  throughout  the 
Kingdom  ,  requiring  their  administrators  to  make  report,  within 
ten  days »  of  the  property  entrusted  to  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  appointing  a  committee  for  the  future  administering  of  that 
wealth  in  the  name  of  Government.  Who  could  have  prophe- 
sied, a  few  months  previously,  that  one  of  Revolution's  strangest 
vagaries  was  to  be  carried  out  in  the  splendid  Gesu  Church , 
so  zealously  served  by  the  Neapolitan  Jesuits,  through  appoint- 
ment of  the  ex-Baroabite  Gavaxzi  (1)  as  preacher,  rector,  factotum 
at  that  stalely  temple,  «  la  be  restored  by  him  to  Catholic 
worship  in  its  original  purity  »  as  officially  expressed  according 
to  decree  of  October  23rd?  but  only  five  days  afterwards  the 
Commander  of  the  National  Guard  (herein  proving  a  better  judge 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  than  the  Dictator)  forcibly  excluded  Ga- 
Tarsi  from  the  Gesu ,  shutting  its  doors  against  the  new  Apostle 
and  his  flock— if  (which  may  be  doubted)  he  had  any.  A  govern- 
ment acting  In  the*  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel  havmg  succeeded 
to>  that  exceptional  and  anomalous  One  at  Naples ,  some  violent 
measures  were  rescinded  $  b*t  rio  more  mercy  was  sboww 
towards  the  Religions  Orders  now  indeed  pieced/  under  mere 
sweeping  condemnation ;  and  on  the  9th  of  August  '6t ,  appeared 
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an  edict  abolishing  all  convents  ad  monasteries  in  .the  continental 
Neapolitan  Slates,  excepting  those  of  the  Orders  dedicated  to  edu- 
cation, as  Baroabites  aod  Scolopians  ( whose  schools ,  however, 
were  now  placed  under  supervision,  with  obligation  to  use  books 
officially  recommended) ;  also,  the  Hospitalers  of  St.  John  of  God, 
and  the  Thea  tines  of  St.  Paul,  besides  some  other  local  exceptions 
in  favour  of  celebrated  foundations— the  Paoiotti  (  Minims  of  St. 
Francis  of  Paola),  in  the  provinces  of  Salerno  and  Cosemxa  ,  the 
Oratorians  of  Naples  ,  and  the  three  most  renowed  Benedictine 
sanctuaries ,  Monte  Cassino  ,  La  Trinila,  and  Monte  Yirgme. 
Members  of  the  condemned  Orders. were  indeed  left  at  liberty 
to  remain  in  their  cloisters  or  return  into  the  world,  on  the 
allowance  guaranteed  of  nine  ducats  per  month  to  each ;  the 
Mendicant  Friars  still  tolerated ,  as  formerly  y  to  depend  on 
charity  for  support ,  but  under  prohibition  of  adding  to  their 
numbers;  and  communities  reduced  to  only  six,  in  whatever 
convent,  to  be  transferred  to  some  other,  at  pleasure  of  authorities  ; 
even  those.  Orders  and  monasteries  spared  for  the  present , 
being  alike  forbidden  to  receive  any  more  into  their  novitia- 
tes ,  so  that  in  fact  only  a  respite  is  allowed  even  in  the 
favoured  cases. 

The  fate  of  the  cloistered  and  regular  Clergy  in  fimbria 
and  the  Marches  has  been  still  severer,  a  simple  act  of  delegat- 
ed authority  having  annihilated  their  civil  rights  and  laid  their 
institutions, under  ban,  without  reference  to  Grown  or  Parlia- 
ment 1  and  this  unconstitutional  stretch  of  power  by  the  lw« 
Royal  Lieutenants  was,  in  not  a  few  instances^  enforced  in  a 
manner  more*  summary,  not  to  say  merciless,  than  yet  exem- 
plified (that  I  am  aware)  in  any  other  Italian  provinces.  After 
the  taking  of  Perugia  ,  the  Dominicans  and  Aogustinians  were 
speedilly  expelled  from  their  large  convents  (that  ot  the  for- 
mer a  fine  and  ancient  buildingj  in  that  city,  only  ;lwo  friars 
being  left  in  each ,  dependent  upon  allowances ,  for  the  service 
of  their  parochial  churches.  The  Carnaldolese ,  of  Monte « Corona 
where  alike  arbitrarily  dispersed  from  their  Abbey  and  Hermitage, 
at  both  which  they  exercised  hospitality  and  dispensed  alms, 
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after  being  allowed  for  a  time  to  suppose  that  the  confiscation 
of  (heir  property  was  the  accepted  price  for  the  privilege  of 
remaining  qioet  in  their  cloisters.  Another  Camaldolese  sanctuary, 
Avellana,  among  the  Apennines  of  Umbria,  has  owed  its  exem- 
ption not  to  any  religions  regard  or  sense  of  justice ,  bat  to  the 
mere  literary  title  of  its  having  been  visited  and  mentioned  with 
honour  by  Dante  t  The  Jerooy  mites  of  Urbino  were ,  dispersed 
because  their  convent  (a  large  building)  appeared  suitable  for  other 
purposes,  and  it  was  in  vain  petitioned  that  one  might  remain 
lo  take  care  of  another  inmate  who  could  not  be  removed  ,  being 
then  on  his  death-bed  ;  no  other  assistance  than  that  of  a  hir- 
ed servant  could  be  secured  for  this  dying  man;  and  their 
Superior  himself  told  me  that  two  young  students  ,  recently 
professed  in  this  community,  were  left  dependent  upon  his 
slender  means  for  support,  that  since  they  were  driven  from  their 
chosen  home,  an  interval  of  eight  lo  nine  months,  just  80  lire  had 
been  advanced  out  qf  the  promised  stipend  guaranteeing  500  lire 
per  annum  lo  each  father;  300  to  each  lay-brother.  On  the 
lith  December,  i860,  appeared  the  Marquis  Pepoli 's  decree 
against  the  Umbrian  monasteries,  providing  that  their  confisca- 
ed  wealth  should  thenceforth  be  administered  by  the  cas$a  ec- 
clesiastical, their  localities  in  part  appropriated  for  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, but  with  exemptioo  for  three  of  the  most  renowned  estab- 
lishments,  the  Franciscan  Basilica  (Sacro  Convento)  at :  Assist, 
the  beautiful  Benedictine  Abbey,  St.  Pielro,  at  Perugia;  and 
one  convent  of  Nuns  at  CUI&  di  Caslello. 

A  royal  decree  of  the  13lh  October  '61  confirms  the  edict 
of  the  Lieutenant-General  of  Naples,  for  suppressing  all  reli- 
gious cemmuunities  in  southern  Italy ,  «  except  those  dedicated 
to  tuition,  the  care  of  the  infirm,  or  other  tasks  of  utility,  » 
now  defining  that  exception  in  favour  of  the  Scolopians ,  ( or 
fathers  of  the  Scuole  pie,  founded  by  St.  Joseph  Calasanzio, 
1692 }  •  the  regular  clerics  of  St.  Paul ,  or  Barnabites ,  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  who  are  alt  laics,  and  the 
Hospitalers  founded  by  St  John  of  God,  the  Nuns  of  the  Visi* 
talion  (Salesian),  andSisters  of  Charity:  also  in  favour  of  certain 
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establishments  of  other  orders :  the  Theatine  and  OraWian  in 
the  Cily  of  Naples ;  in  Calabria  the  Minims  of  St.  Frauds  de 
Paola ,  at  the  town  so  called  ;  one  monastery  of  Carthusians  in 
the  Principuto  Citeriore  province;  and  two  Benedictine  Sanctua- 
ries, Monte  Cassino  and  La  Cava,  the  mendicant  friars  being  still 
left  the  liberty  of  making  quest  for  alms;  though  in  theirs,  as  well 
as  other  convents  ,  is  forbidden  the  reception  of  novices ,  those 
religious  not  exempted  being  required  to  signify,  through  the 
judges  of  (heir  districts ,  to  the  administrators  of  the  church- 
fond,  the  desire  to  remain  rn  their  cloisters  for  life,  in  order  to 
enjoying  that  privilege.  The  intention  is  announced  to  concentrate 
— precisely  as  has  been  done  in  Piedmont  proper — communities 
hitherto  in  the  less  numerously  inhabited  cloisters ,  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  so  many  spare  buildings ,  but  with  promise  that 
those  of  different  rule ,  whether  male  or  female  ,  shall  not  be 
mixed  together.  At  Monte  Cassino  alone  the  liberty'  of  receiv- 
ing novices  is  stilt  left ,  among  all  cloisters  of  the  Orders  not 
in  toto  exempt.  In  the  exceptions  wet  find  no  mention  of  the 
magnificent  Certosa  on  the  height  of  St.  Elmo ,  over-looking 
Naples ,  nor  of  the  celebrated  Camaldolese  Eremi,  visited  by 
all  tourists  for  the  sake  of  their  romantic  situations  and  scenery, 
one  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius ,  the  other  on  the  mountain  over- 
looking the  entire  extent  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Potznoli  coats? 
nor  of  the  One  old  Dominican  eonvent  (where  dwelt  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas)  at  Naples;  nor  of  the  other  Carthusian  monastery, 
fouuded  by  St.  Bruno,  in  Calabria,  where  that  saint  expired 
(a.  n.  1100),  and  the  territory  around  which  was  conferred  on  him 
by  Roger,  King  of  Sicily. 

The  development  of  the  monastic  Institute  in  the  Neapolitan 
Kingdom  lias  been  conspicuous;  bat  before  the  close  of  the 
last  century  it  suffered  much  depression  under  the  ministry 
of  Taaactt.  Thirty-seven  abbots  onoe  held  episcopal  jurisdiction 
in  those  states;  the  Jesuits  had  six  establishments  in  the  me- 
tropolis alone ;  and  the  Neapolitan  Franciscans  at  one  period 
numbered  13,520.  During  the  minority  of  Ferdinand  I.  the  re- 
ligious of  both  sexes  were  reduced  from  tbe  proportion  of  ten 
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to  tfiai  to  five  in  1000  out  of  the  entire  population.  In  Sicily, 
alone  were  suppressed,  within  that  period,  eighly-»eight  monas^* 
teriet  and  convents;  and  after  Tanooei  had  effected  the  violent' 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  (1767),  it  became  necessary  to  supply  their 
place  for  gratuitous  education ,  in  which  object  a  tax  was .  im-i 
posed  on  ail  towns  towards  the. support  of  schools  for  rudtmen- 
tal  teaching  by  paid  masters  (see  Colietla 's  History).  Turning  to 
present  facts,  we  find  Sicily  hitherto,  under  the  new  govern-, 
men! ,  more  fortunate  than  the  continental  states ;  no  religious 
orders  there-*~except  Jesuits  and  Redemptorisls — having  suffered, 
bat  all  still  enjoying  their  property  and  allowed  to  recruit  their 
ranks  as  formerly.  I  have  heard  an  anedocle  that  evinces  how 
lenient  this  disposition  towards  cloistered  families  in  that  Island: 
a  runaway  friar  (it  seems  disreputable  enough),  from  a  convent 
at  Taormina ,  appealed  against  his  own  Order,  reminding  those 
in  office  that  it  .was  classed  with  religions  institutions  legally 
suppressed ,  for  which  he  was  properly  admonished ,  that  such 
was  no  concern,  nor  becoming  interference ,  for  him. 

In  its  general  tenor  the  decree  of  October  '61  corresponds, 
with  the  law  first  proposed  in  1854,  and  passed  the  following 
year  ,  the  exemptions  then  admitted  being  in  favour  of  c  those 
communities  especially  destined  either  for  public  instruction 
and  education,  or  far  preaching  and  attendance  on  the  infirm  ». 
But  in  the  States  of  Piedmont  and  the  Genovesato  the  applica- 
tion has  been  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  original  terms  of 
this  law:  for  instance,  the  suppression  of  the  Dominicans  is 
assuredly  in  contradiction  to  the  promise  respecting  those,  de- 
dicated to  preaching,  which  the  «  Order  of  Preachers;  »  par 
excellence,  by  their  very  title,  might  have  urged  on  their  own 
behalf.  Nor  have  the  Oratorians,  so  much  respected  for  colli* 
valron  and  usefulness  throughout  Italy ,  been  generally  spared/, 
though  one  community  be  left  at  Naples  in  its  statu  quo.  The 
provision  for  the  members  of  suppressed  communities  was  de- 
termined on  a  scale  varying  from  240  to  800  francs  per  annum  , 
the  lowest  amount  to  those  under  thirty,  the  highest  to  those 
past  eighty  years  of  age;  for  nuns,  from  500  to  300  franea,.aii 
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under  fifty  (o  receive  the  former,  (hose  past  seventy  the  lat- 
ter pension;  for  lay  brothers  and  sisters,  if  professed  under 
vows,  240  to  300  francs,  according  as  their  ages  be  below  or 
above  forty  years.  Bat  has  this  proviso  been  strictly  fulfilled? 
I  have  beard  of  communities,  even  those  of  helpless  women,  in 
Umbria  and  the  Marches ,  left  many  months  without  any  instal- 
ment, utterly  neglected  by  the  State,  and  abandoned  to  poverty 
in  which  their  sole  relief  has  been  through  the  assistance  of 
relatives  or  private  bounty.  At  the  once  celebrated  Benedictine 
Monastery  of  Novalesa,  near  Susa,  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  Fa- 
thers (in  the  Autumn  of  188$),  that  they  had  not  yet  received 
funds  sufGcient  to  provide  weod.for  fuel  in  the  coming  Winter, 
assuredly  among  life 's  first  necessities  at  those  cloisters  in 
an  Alpine  valley  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  a  truly  northern 
clime.  I  hear  that  the  Dominicans  at  Geuoa  are  reduced  to  only 
Six,  now  located  at  St.  Maria  di  Castello  (the  ancient  Cathedral}, 
the  rule  being  to  allow  but  four  in  each  convent , .  though  in 
this  instance  remitted  through  the  exertions  of  the  distinguished 
Father  Marchese,  author  of  the  c  Lives  of  Dominican  Artists  • 
and  other  valuable  works— now  an  inmate  in  Ibis  desolate  cloi- 
ster— and  I  am  assured  that  400  or  500  francs  is  the  maximum  of 
pension  bestowed  on  the  religious  in  Genoa ,  according  to  the 
principle  actually  adopted  (of  which  the  law  says  nothing),  to 
maintain  those  proscribed  communities  at  higher  or  lower  rates, 
proportionate  to  the  former  means  of  their  convents  ere  yet  de- 
prived of  independent  property.  At  the  period  that  law  was  enact- 
ed, there  were  in  the  Sardinian  States  71  Orders  of  both  sexes, 
altogether  604  communites,  containing  8,  063  individuals;  and 
505  of  these  cloisters,  on  terra  firma,  enjoyed  revenues  amounting 
to  1,866,826  f.,  their  lands  being  valued  at  12,928,826  francs; 
while  in  the  Island  of  Sardinia  09  convents  were  supported 
on  416,025  f.  per  annum,  the  entire  revenues  of  the  Church  in 
that  island  (with  eleven  bishopries,  three  abbacies  and  priories) 
being  1,744,046  f.  A  fund  confiscated  in  this  amount  was  sure- 
ly sufficient  to  guarantee  ample  and  regularly  remitted  indem- 
nities to  the  dispossessed.  In  the  discussion  upon  that  projected 
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law,  ten  deputies  (including  the  Marquises  Palavicini  aud  Gu- 
slaf o  Cavour)  spoke  against  it ,  at  length  and  with  well-pointed 
arguments;  and  their  speeches  ♦  with  remarks  aimed  at  refuting 
twelve  others  *  from  deputies  on  the  Ministerial  side ,  by  Count 
Costa  della  Torres  ,]  were  published  in  a  volume  at  Turin. 

In  numerous  cases  the  injustice  in  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  principle,  has  been  such  as  to  remind 
us  of  the  Eighth  Henry,  or  of  Protestant  aggression  in  the  XVI 
century.  Some  communities  of  Nuns  have  been  reduced  to  ap- 
pealing ,  through  the  Roman  journals ,  to  public  charity ;  and 
from  one  of  these  Sisterhoods  we  bear  (bat  their  miserable  stipend 
barely  provided  for  each  at  the  rate  of  20  centimes  a-day  ;  from 
another,  that  6  centimes  per  diem  was  the  amount  for  each ,  do- 
led out  by  official  bounty.  In  a  convent  of  Romagna,  the  Nuns 
had  to  retire  to  their  cells  in  darkness  every  night ,  in  order  to 
save  oil  for  the  lamp  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  1 

The  Nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart  might  claim  exemption  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  law  in  the  strictest  sense,  tbeir 
Institute  and  entire  lives  being  directed  to  the  cares  of  educa- 
tion, which,  for  their  day  scholars,  is  gratuitous.  But  they  bave 
suffered  without  mercy:  the  pretext  is  urged  against  them  that 
they  are  «  female  Jesuits  »  ,  which  is  to  far  true  inasmuch  a** 
these  sisterhoods  when  enabled ,  secure  the  services  of  Jesuit 
Fathers  for  confessors ;  yet  they  do  not  place  there  pupils  un- 
der the  same  direction  ;  and  is  this  assumed  «  Jesuitic  »  cha- 
racter any  justification  for  dispersing  and  despoiling  communi- 
ties of  respectable  women,  who  have  spent  years  in  retirement 
dedicated  to  (he  tuition  of  their  own  sex  from  almost  all  clas- 
ses? One  of  tbeir  convents,  indeed,  at  Perugia,  was  long  spared 
because  its  superior  chanced  to  be  a  sister  of  Count  Cavour;  but 
after  that  statesman' s  death  ,  it  fell  before  the  tempest  like  the 
rest ;  and  admitting  the  law  to  be  just ,  was  not  there  an  abuso 
even  in  this  indulgence  for  a  time  extended? 

The  journals  of  Naples  have  lately  announced  that  at  least 
seventy  Communities  are  to  be  driven  out  of  their  cloisters  in 
those  provinces  thus  to  share  the  fate  of  many  others  already 
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so  irealedin  the  soalhera  districts.  (V.  Giornale  di  Rdwul,  26th. 
Jane  1862). 

Erom  the  commencement  of  the  war  id  1869  to  the  Autumn 
of  '60,  the  number  of  Jesuits  tamed  oat  of  their  homes  without 
means  was  about  1,500 ;  many  were  led  by  armed  force  from 
province  to  province ,  some  thrown  into  the  common  prisons , 
others  even  prevented  from  seeking  the  asylums  offered  among 
pious  families  ready  to  receive  them;  and  within  thpt  period 
the  Colleges  and  Convents  confiscated  from  Ibis  Order, were :  io 
the  Papal  Stales  (after  the  di  member  men  t)  11 ,  in  Ldmbardy  3, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Modena  6 ,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  10 ,  in 
Sicily  IB-see  the  protest  adressed  by  their  General  to  the  King, 
24th.  October  '60  ,  in  respectful  but  earnest  terms  reclaiming 
against  the  wrong  suffered  by  these  clerics  since  Ibe  Grst  agita- 
tions of  Italy  in  1847. 

This  appeal  distinctly  declares  that  the  suppression  of  the 
Order,  wtth  confiscation  of  their  properly ,  throughout  the  Sar- 
dinian Stales  ,  in  '47,  was  without  the  knowledge ,  even  con- 
trary to  the  intention ,  of  the  late  King  (1). 

A  similar  protest  appeared  in  the  Roman  gazette,  27th  March 
'62,  from  the  Camaldolese  of  Uinbria,  relating  the  story  of 
their  expulsion  from  Monte  Corona,  whence  40  religions,  some  of 
whom  had  passed  forty  years  in  those  cloisters,  were  cruelly 
turned  adrift  without  regard  for  the  aged  and  infirm ,  after  the 
answer ,  from  high  places,  to  their  remonstrance,  that  <  it  was 
necessary  to  advance  with  the  age  p.  Yet  the  first  great  Revolu- 
tion and  Napoleonic  government  in  JHaly  had  respected  those  cba* 
ritable  fathers  in  their  sacred  retirement  i  and  they  protested  not 
till  provoked  by  the  sale  of  their  Hospice  at  Ancona ,  accom- 
panied by  the  threat  to  dispose  alike  of  their  Eremo  and  Ab- 

(4 )  Tbe  number  of  Jesuits  in  the  whole  world  has  been  lately 
reckoned  as  7,231,  of  whom  4635  are  Italian,  4203  French,  349  Austriaos, 
542  Belgians  ,  265  English  ,  426  Irish  ;  and  in  the  past  years  ,  289  were 
at  flome,  462  in  the  whole  Roman  province ;  in  the  Neapolitan,  before 
their  late  expuls'on,  403;  and  in  the  Sicilian  province,  277. 
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bey  among  Ibe  Umbrian  mountains  (f ).  That  such  sweeping 
changes  as  have  lately  passed  over  Italy ,  such  tempests  strong 
to  destroy  or  uproot,  should  affect  Institutions  so  wide-spread 
and  pertaining  to  the  past  in  character ,  is  not  surprising ;  and 
it  may  be  owned  that  their  growth  has,  in  some  parts  of  this 
country,  been  excessive  to  a  degree  perhaps  incompatible  with 
other  interests.  Thus,  particularly  in  the  Neapolitan  States,  was 
their  immense  development  open  to  objections  inevitably  urged 
at  an  epoch  of  innovating  activity.  Up  to  February'  61  there 
existed  in  those  provinces  1020  monasteries  and  convents  for 
males,  whose  aggregate  number  in  the  cloister  was  13,61 1; 
3005  monks  living  on  a  revenue  of  3,323,785  francs  per  annum  ; 
1657  friars  not  mendicant  enjoying  1,132,182  francs  per  annum; 
and  8809  friars  mendicant  without  means  from  any  source  save 
alms.  The  Neapolitan  Convents  of  Nuns,  up  to  that  date,  were 
276,  occupied  by  8001  females,  of  whom  2898  were  novices;  in 
all  supported  on  4,772,694  francs  per  annum.  In  the  city  of 
Gubbio ,  to  a  population  of  scarcely  6000  ,  were  17  convents , 
and  on  the  suppression  many  (it  was  said,  200)  families  were 
added  to  the  list  of  paupers,  already  in  the  amount  of  2700  oat 
of  that  small  population ,  depending  on  alms ,  of  course  mainly 
supplied  by  the  convents.  In  Tuscany  monastic  property  has 
hitherto  been  untouched,  and  no  Order  has  suffered  by  the 
application  of  the  laws  passed  at  Turin ,  except  indeed  in  the 
general  embargo  against  receiving  novices  into  any  institution 
of  male  or  female  religious.  A  degree  of  state-interference  with 
such  liberty  is,  indeed,  nothing  new  to  the  Tuscan  church-system, 
since  the  reforms  of  Leopold  the  admission  into  novitiate  and 
profession  by  vows  having  been  always  subject  to  the  condition 
of  civil  sanction.  In  1789  certain  communities  of  Nuns  at  Flo- 
rence could  only  save  themselves  from  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  other  Sisterhoods  by  contributing  2000  francs ,  thence- 

(1)  The  property  of  Monte  Corona,  thus  confiscated,  was  upwards  of 
4,200,000  francs,  and  the  indemnity  allowed  to  these  fathers  was  at 
the  rate  cf  5  sous  per-diem  to  each  t 
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forth  annual ,  to  the  ecclesiastical  fund.  The  amount  redeemed 
from  mortmain  in  that  country  by  alienation  of  monastic  property 
under  Leopold  I,  is  estimated  at  about  three  million  ducats. 

The  exemption  in  Sicily  has  been  more  than  justified  by 
claims  that  might  be  urged  for  many  Communities ,  both  of  the 
ancient  and  more  modern  Orders.  To  refer  only  to  one,  the  Phi- 
lippines or  Oralorians,  at  Palermo :  every  third  year  those  fathers 
open  two  competitions  ,  for  students  in  general ,  one  in  Greek 
and  Latin  letters,  Sicilian  and  Biblical  History,  the  successful 
candidate  receiving  from  them  an  annuity  of  1000  francs  for  eight 
years ;  the  other,  called  (from  its  founder)  Concorso  Otivello,  for 
essays  in  dogmatic  Theology ,  the  best  to  be  rewarded  by  an 
annuity  of  100  francs  either  for  life  or  uutil  the  author  be  pro- 
vided for  by  means  securing  300  francs  per  annum.  By  the 
same  fathers  are  given  800  francs  every  year  in  a  prize  to  agri- 
culturists >  obtained  by  drawing  lots ,  and  under  obligation  of 
spending  that  sum  in  purchase  of  land  for  cultivation ;  and  20  dow- 
ries are  annually  bestowed  by  them  on  girls  of  the  class  entitled 
to  such  aid.  Thoogh  (like  the  Benedictines;  an  aristocratic  Order 
in  Sicily,  and  limited  to  30  at  their  Paler  mi  Ian  Convent,  six 
free  posts  are  always  reserved  in  their  community,  to  be  ob- 
tained by  postulants  without  any  requirements  of  birth  ,  or  ex- 
pense even  fort  the  two  years  of  novitiate. 

A  bill ,  passed  in  December '61,  empowers  the  government 
to  use,  during  three  years,  for  military  or  civil  purposes,  all 
convents  that  may  be  required  *  but  leaving  authorities  respon- 
sible ,  in  such  cases,  for  expenses  of  worship,  for  repairs  where 
necessary ,  and  indemnifying  the  Religious  for  any  loss  or 
prejudice  that  may  ensue  from' the  occupation. 

The  regular  Clergy  have  not  been  universally  opposed  to 
the  national  movement  in  Italy  ;  and  in  Sicily  the  Franciscan 
and  Capuchin  Friars  fought  valiantly  under  Garibaldi,  among 
the  first  who  enrolled  themselves  with  enthusiasm  in  the  ranks 
that  joined  the  liberator  after  his  first  marvellous  successes.  A 
late  illustrious  and  saintly  priest  of  the  Rosminian  Order  express- 
ed ,  within  my  hearing  (in  He  year'$9J,  bis  conviction  that 
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tbe  movement  then  at  a  climax  was  not  irreligious,  bat  just 
and  rational  in  origin:  to  regard  it  as  essentially  opposed  to 
the  Church ,  he  believed ,  was  to  deceive  ourselves  uselessly 
and )  most  unwisely.  We  may  remember  bow  many  have  suf- 
fered in  the  cloister  from  the  reprisals  of  opposition  to  the  libe- 
ral cause,  as  well  as  from  revolutionary  excesses:  the  atrocious 
scenes  enacted  at  Messina  and  Catania;  the  Nuns,  among  other 
females,  who  were  victims  to  tbe  brutality  of  King  Ferdinand 's 
soldiers;  and,  not, the  least  of  the  outrages  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten or  forgiven  at  Perugia ,  the  wanton  pillage  and  bloodshed 
by  Pontttic  troops  in  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Saint  Pe- 
ter's., 

A  friar  was  expelled  ,  his  character  and  prospects  therefore 
blighted ,  by  the  superior  of  a  Neapolitan  convent,  for  having 
voted  in  the  Plebiseil.  For  the  same  act,  the  voting  for  an- 
nexation^ the  General  of  ithe  Dominicans  threatened  only  to 
deprive  those  snbject  to  him  of  the  active  and  passive  voice  in 
the  com  ilia  of  that  Order,  while  he  denounced  suspension,  and  de- 
prival  of  every  office  or  rank  in  the  cloister,  against  those  who 
had  joined  the  troops  called  «  sacred  legions  xi ,  who  in  any 
manner  had  borne  arms ,  or  accepted  office  out  of  the  Order ; 
expulsion  for  those  who,  after  his  warning,  should  fail  to  prove 
repentant ,  (see  tbe  Circular  of  Pere  Jan  del,  1st.  January  '61.). 

A  recent  event',  memorable  in  the  present  phase  of  Italian 
monastic  life ,  was  the  emphatic  adherence  to  the  government  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  by  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  Padre  Pappalet- 
tere,  ©nee  Abbot  of  St.  Paul's  at  Rome,  who  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  King  >  then  resident  at  Naples ,  professing  loyal  dispositions 
and  inviting  his  Majesty  to  visit  that  Benedictine  Sanctuary; 
nor  is  this  an  isolated  instance  of  sympathies  manifested  by  that 
ancient  Order  tor  the  Rational  and  constitutional  cause.  From 
the  same  cloisters  P.  Tosti  has  put  forth  several  works  express- 
ing a  fervid  patriotic  feeling — as  speaks  in  his  Lega  Lombarda 
published  1847  ,  his  Conlessa  Matilde  in  '59. 

To  this  adherence  of  a  high  dignitary  has  been  opposed, 
the  act,  not  less  significant,  of  the  Abbot  and  fourteen 
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professed  fathers  at  the  Benedictine  Monaatery  of  SL  P« 

the  Pope  deploring  aad  reprobating  the  «  summoned 
by  one  of  their  brethren  »;  declaring  they  eonaWer  1 IZ 
Poral  power  necessary  to  the  independence  of  the  spiritaal  ^ 
m  these  limes  indispensable  aa  the  sole  plank  of  SSil 

The  suppression  of  Religions  Orders  by  highest  ecclesiastic 
aolhor.ly,  (rarely  indeed  induced  to  this  dL)tkTSHlZ 

o,  te  ierir     °  'heir  °0Vmt*  at  Rome  '  «»>  tnis  Z! 

s  pcw-str tin-  -c: 

1  rh„?rrK        8peoial  vocalion  »r  *i«  of  ZLTk 

ni«y  have  become  extinct  PP0Senl  «"»"»• 

h-niTr  T ,eaa  °ne  10  ask' aro  ther°  »»  d"gers  to  be  .nr. 

nal  reaped?  We  read  ZTv  !  °f  80  mach  tradilio- 

«f  government wer  "  -  «*• 

the  AM»  ,4^.  bv  a  f™»i,  eDlenn«  108 

bourbood ,  wK  risL  in  7^77, •  *!  ar,iMM  °f  ,h* 
?m  their  .ggr^^'S  'of  S 

indignation .  tr  rather  genZt  'on^Sf.  ^7°^ 
Posses^  86  „oU5es  tor  ma.es ,  and  s'e^  £jj « 
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it  may  be  true  that  public  feeling  is  to  some  degree  alienated 
from  the  Religious  Orders ,  and  a  contemptuous  or  suspicious 
lone  prevalent  towards  them ,  as  apparent  even  in  Rome ,  and 
dow  boldly,  sarcastically  declaring  itself  in  Florence.  The  idea 
that  professed  mendicancy  in  the  cloister  no  longer  meets  any 
requirement  or  serves  any  real  interest  of  the  Church,  has  ob- 
tained among  various  classes  5  but  that  the  Regular  Clergy  are 
respected  and  beloved ,  their  charities  gratefully  felt,  their  spi- 
ritual service  preferred,  perhaps  not  less  than  at  any  past  epoch, 
in  many  provinces  and  districts,  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  ac- 
quanted  with  the  present  life  of  Italy  in  country  as  well  as  in 
towiw 

The  circumstances  even  of  the  wealthiest  and  largest  Ita- 
lian monasteries  are  far  from  being  what  they  were  before  the 
revolutionary  dominion  of  French  conquerors.  Monte  Cassino , 
the  most  majestic  and  conspicuous,  with  its  commodious  buildings 
extending  the  length  of  500  feet,  apd  its  modern  Basilica  (finish-  . 
ed  in  1727  by  the  architect  Fonseca);  one  of  the  richest  in 
costly  material  among  Italian  churches ,  lost  all  its  patrimonies 
and  feudal  possessions  under  the  French  government  in  1805, 
after  suffering  still  ruder  treatment  in  1798  from  General  Chara- 
pionet,  who  exacted  from  tbe  monks  100,000  ducats  within  three 
hoars,  took  away  all  the  sacred  vessels,  the  crucifixes  and  sta- 
tues of  silver;  and  under  the  rule  of  Marat  the  Order  was  de- 
prived of  legal  existence  ,  the  Abbot  ceased  to  be  a  feudal  lord, 
and  in  these  cloisters  (now  styled  «  etablissement »)  only  50  monks  ' 
were  allowed  to  reside ,  but  no  longer  even  permitted  to  wear 
the  monastiq  habit ,  for  the  custody  of  the  library  and  archives. 
After  the  Pope  and  the  Bourbons  bed  returned  to  their  thrones, 
this  and  the  two  other  great  Benedictine  foundations  in  the 
same  Kingdom  were  restored;  but  instead  of  restitution  of  lost 
property  sod  territorial  dominion,  the  Cassinese  community  was 
provided ■  for  by  a  revenue  of  14,000  ducats  per  annum  from 
the  Slate;  and  in  recent  years,  their  printing  press, .established 
1942 ,  which  had  issued  many  valuable  works ,  was  put  down 
by  the  jealous  despotism  of  Naples* 
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Vallombrosa  ,  after  the  French  invasion  of  1808 ,  was  sap- 
pressed,  like  all  principal  sanctuaries  in  Tuscany;  its  sacred 
vessels,  admired  paintings,  and  even  vestments  were  carried 
away  from  the  church ;  its  celebrated  library,  rich  in  MS.  codes 
and  early  editions ,  almost  entirely  dispersed.  In  1810  ensued 
the  restoration ,  but  not  the  recovery,  of  lost  treasures  for  those 
cloisters.  Visiting  them,  I  enjoyed  the  hospitality  extended  to 
every  stranger  for  three  days,  being  with  a  party,  who  were 
obligingly  received,  though  arriving  at  the  gates  long  after  dark 
and  beyond  the  hour  fixed  as  the  latest  for  admission  within 
the  cloisters  or  in  the  Foresteria.  That  ancient  branch  of  the 
Benedictine  Order,  called  after  this  their  first  establishment , 
has  only  five  monasteries  left  to  its  occupaticy  in  Italy,  one 
being  in  Rome  and  one  in  Florence.  Their  Castellated  abbey  of 
Passignano ,  in  the  diocese  of  Fiesole ,  still  possesses  lands  to 
a  radius  of  about  two  miles  around  its  olden  buildings,  and 
comprising  41  farms  with  extensive  oak-forests.  The  sanctuary 
of  the  Madonna  of  Monte  Nero  ,  finely  situated  on  the  height 
visible  From  Livorno,  is  in  the  custody  of  Valltfmbrosan  monks  ; 
on  a1  spot  commanding  the  finest  view  of  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
and  still  a  centre  of  fervent  devotions  expressed  in  numerous , 
and  some  very  curious  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna, 
whose  antiqoe  picture  is  said  lofhave  been  miraculously  transport- 
ed hither  from  Greece.  The  Carthusians ,  who  once  owned  171 
monasteries,  75  being  in  France  alone,  are  reduced  to  about  the 
lowest  number  both  as  to  residences  and  members ,  among  till 
religious  Orders  existing;  and  the  mournfully  beautiful  cloisters 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Therm»  of  Diocletian  at  Rome,  are  now  in 
great  part  occupied ,  as  are  those  adjacent  of  the  Cistercians  , 
by  French  soldiers ,  who  are  masters  more  or  less  of  almost 
every  monastery  and  convent  in  that  Gity. 

In  Piedmont  still  exist  some  celebrated  sanctuaries ;  bat 
the  most  renowned  in  those  parts  ,  that  of  Bobblo,  founded  by 
St.  Coliimban  in  612,  the  »  citadel  of  orthodoxy  against  the  An- 
ans  »  (as  Montalembert  calls  it)— hos  become  a  parish  church, 
lis  monastery  extinct,  after  dispersion  of  its  library,  famous 
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even  in  the  X.  century  ',  of  which  ,  after  the  first  spoliation 
in  1795 ,  remained  still  800  volumes  ,  75  chests  filled  with  di- 
plomas and  deeds,  besides  100  other  MSS.,  all  since  transfer- 
red to  the  university-library  of  Turin.  The  Sanctuary  of  Vtco 
(near  Mondovi),  which  arose  around  a  humble  chapel  containing 
a  much-revered  image  of  the  Virgin  ,  and  gradually ,  from  the 
year  1595 ,  became  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  modern  churches, 
with  a  large  monastery  annexed,  is  still,  as  from  the  first,  in 
the  keeping  of  Cistercians.  Novalesa  ,  in  the  wild  solitude  of 
its  Alpine  valley,  the  first  Benedictine  monastery  in  that  kingdom, 
founded  in  726  by  a  French  patrician  ,  and  which  ,  within  two 
centuries  from  its  birth,  harboured  more  than  500  monks  ,  is 
now  left  to  the  care  of  a  poor  and  scanty  community,  without  a 
remnant  of  its  library,  famous  for  the  chronicles  in  which  branch 
of  mediaeval  literature  it  set  a  distinguished  example,  and  be- 
queathed treasures  in  documents  used  by  many  modern  historians. 
Oropa ,  near  Biella  ,  arose  resuscitated  from  ruin  in  1590,  after 
the  pillage  by  the  armies  of  Francis  1.,  and  consequent  aban- 
donment of  the  original  cloisters  founded  by  Benedictines  in 
the  XL  century ,  its  modern  church  ,  comprising  the  antique 
oratory,  erected  with  great  splendour,  and  the  monastery  am- 
plified into  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy ,  at  cost  of  the  episcopal 
chapter  and  commune  of  Biella. 

The  Novitiate  and  Convent  built  during  the  life-time  of  Rosrai- 
ni  for  his  Order  at  Stresa,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  in  one  of  the 
grandest  situations  imaginable,  may  rank  among  the  best-appoint- 
ed and  finest. of  such  Institutions,  and  is  one  of  five  establish- 
ments of  those  a  Fathers  of  Charity  »  in  Piedmont,  who  have 
well  deserved  their  exemption  from  ostracism.  Into  their  pos- 
session has  passed  the  venerable  Abbey  of  S.  Michele ,  on  its 
eyrie-height  above  the  pass  of  Susa,  but  a  remnant,  though  a 
most  romantic  and  picturesque  one ,  of  the  Gothic  church  and 
cloisters,  founded,  about  999,  by  Hugo  di  Monlbuissier ,  a 
wealthy  French  seigneur,  in  obedience  to  Pope  Sylvester  II,  as 
means  of  atoning  for  the  sins  to  be  absolved  from  which  he  had 
made  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Once  a  Benedictine  sanctuary ,  this 
fine  old  edifice,  visible  on  its  rock-summit  from  Turin,  is  inhab- 
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ited  by  a  few  priests  of  (he  modern  Order,  whose  courtesy  and 
hospitality  I  have  experienced,  though  presenting  myself  without 
introduction.  Elsewhere  in  Italy  these  fathers  have  not  settled , 
except  at  Rome ,  were  they  form  a  small  community  in  a  pri- 
vate house ,  and  have  a  residence  for  their  General  with  a  few 
colleagues. 

Even  in  the  territory  still  under  Pontific  rule  the  cloister 
has  not  been ,  in  every  instance  ,  an  inviolable  asylum  during 
late  years  of  strange  vicissitude.  The  noble  monastery,  founded  in 
the  VII  century  among  the  mountains  of  Veroli,  Casamari,  inha- 
bited by  Benedictines  from  the  beginning  of  the  XI.  centoryyin 
1227  conceded  by  Honorius  III.  to  Cistercians,  and  in  later  times 
the  home  of  fathers  observing  the  most  rigid  reformed  discipline 
in  that  same  Order,  was  attacked,  the  22nd  of  January  1861,  by 
a  free  corps  from  beyond  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  under  pretext 
of  searching  for  arms  and  putting  down  a  centre  of  reaction  ;  its 
church  was  pillaged ,  part  of  its  premises  set  on  fire ,  the 
pharmacy,  from  which  the  good  monks  dispensed  medicines 
gratuitously  to  the  poor,  and  a  library,  thus  destroyed.  Its  Abbot 
repaired  to  Rome,  and  narrated  the  tale  of  outrage  to  Pins  IX, 
who  supplied  all  the  requisite  sacred  vessels  in  lieu  of  those 
sacrilegiously  taken  away.  The  monks,  who  had  fled  ,  haye  re- 
turned to  their  cells ,  and  a  portion  of  their  buildings  has  been 
since  occupied  by  protecting  troops. 

The  principle  carried  out  in  Italian  clbisters  conforms  with 
that  of  truly  Christian  generosity,  embodied  in  tbe  decrees  of  the 
Triden tine  Council.  For  the  admission  of  a  nun  is  usually  required 
a  dowry ,  the  average  being  1000  or  1600  ducats ,  sometimes 
indeed  reduced  in  consideration  for  family  circumstances  (1). 

(4)  No  property  could  be  more  distinctly  personal ,  yet  in  late  pro- 
ceedings goverment  has  not  scrupled  to  deprive  helpless  Nuns  of  all 
they  possessed,  (bus  thrown  into  la  common  fund ;  and  I  have  heard  of 
a  young  lady  who  had  brought  4500  scudi  to  the  institution  where  shs 
took  the  veil ,  in  one  of  the  Romagna  provinces,  just  before  the  per- 
secuting measures  were  enforced  to  confiscate  all  that  bad  been  ac- 
cumulating for  a  community's  maintenance  out  of  private  fortunes. 
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Bat  in  male  communities  the  postulant  is  admitted  with  no  other 
charge  than  what  suffices  for  his  maintenance  daring  novitiate ; 
and  if  he  leave  before  that  period  has  expired,  a  relative  amount 
oat  of  this  small  sum  is  returned.  For  20  scudi ,  or  less ,  the 
peasant  may  become  a  Franciscan  friar ,  and  if  he  has  higher 
capacites ,  eventually  enter  the  career  of  the  priest.  I  have 
*  known  the  case  of  a  foreigner  received  into  the  great  Augusti- 
nian  Convent  at  Tolentino  on  payment  of  only  ten  pounds,  part 
of  which ,  as  he  did  not  remain  for  the  whole  period  of  trial  • 
was  returned  to  him  on  leaving.  Thus  it  may  the  said  that,  true 
to  the  high  spirit  of  olden  Catholicism ,  the  asylum  of  the  clois- 
ter is ,  in  fact,  gratuitously  opened  to  all  from  the  moment  of 
profession  (1). 

(4)  At  Laverna  the  system  is  to  require,  at  the  end  of  the  novitiate, 
25  scudi  from  those  who  profess  as  fathers,  23  from  lay  brothers ,  a 
titoh  di  vestiario,  or  for  expense  of  clothing. 
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■>;  Among  (he  services  rendered  by  the  Norman  conquerors  (6 
the  Holy  See ,  few  were  perhaps  more  acceptable  than  the  resto- 
ration ot  the  Roman  ritual  in  Sicily,  after  the  Greek  had  pre- 
railed'  here  from  about  the  year  737  to  the  XL  century. 
Four  colonies ,  descended  from  Greet  emigrants  who f  took 1  re- 
fuge in  times  of  oppression  on  this  Coast;  retaining  the  Albanian 
dialect  /  as  well  as  national  manners  and  costume  to  this  day, 
have  however  remained  constant  to  the  eastern  rite  and  discipline. 
The  power  of  the  Catholic  Church  reached  its  fullest  extent  in 
jSicily.  The  Inquisition,  suppressed  A.  d.  1782,  by  Prince  Carac- 
ciol©  ,  the  beneficent  and  intelligent  viceroy,  who  gave  the  first 
great  blow  to  the  feudal  system  in  this  Island ,  was  regularly 
established  at  Palermo  in  1514;  though  since  1480  its  Tribunal 
had' existed  here  in  another  form,  administered  by  inquisitors  sent 
from  Spain,  but  only  acting  on  occasions ,  as  urgency  required. 
According  to  Rocco  Pirro ,  the  institution  was  hailed  with  joy 
and  approval  by  both  Senate  and  people  ;  but  such  testimony 
may  be  questioned  when  we  find  that  ,,  one  year  after  its  in- 
troduction ,  the  Parliament  protested  against  its  proceedings  and 
complained  that,;  among  its  victims,  good  Catholics  had  been  put 
to  death  ott  the  sole  evidence  of  confessions  wrung  but  by  tor- 
ture; also  that  the  public  safety  had  been  prejudiced  by  the 
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praclice  of  giving  liconses  to  carry  weapons,  (he  consequence  of 
which  had  been  notorious,  in  crimes  and  outrages  perpetrated 
by  vagrants  at  night  (1).  In  its  second  phase,  while  so  much 
odium  attached  to  this  Tribunal,  it  was  called  the  «  Spanish  la. 
quisition  » ,  and  appears  to  hate  acted  with  severity  little  les 
unchecked  than  under  Philip  II,  and  Torquemada  in  Spain  (2).  In 
the  revolt  against  the  Spanish  Government  at  Palermo,  after  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  the  Inquisitor  was  driven  from 
that  city ,  and  obliged  (alike  with  the  hated  viceroy  Moncada) 
to  fly  in  menial  disguise.  However  deserving  of  abhorrence  the 
memory  of  this  Tribunal,  we  may  regret  the  loss  of  its  historic 
records  in  Sicily,  the  documents  compiled  during  eighty  yean 
having  perished  in  the  explosion  of  a  powder-magazine  at  the 
fortress  of  Gastellamare.  Garacciolo,  when  determined  on  the  sup- 
pression, entered  the  judgement-hall  in  state,  ordered  the 
prisoners  to  be  set  at  liberty ,  and  the  archives  existing  at 
that  time  to  be  burned;  their  ashes  were  scattered  to  the 
winds ,  but  out  of  au  immense  mass  of  papers  and  parchments 
a  single  volume  escaped ,  which ,  still  unedited ,  in  a  private  li- 
brary at  Palermo ,  contains  the  original  records  of  the  process 
against  the  Molinists  (or  Quietists)  between  1681  and  1700. 

(4)  Inveges  (Histori®.  Palerm.)  and  some  other  writers  state  that 
the  tribunal  was  first  established  in  Sicily  4213 ,  by  Frederick  II. ,  in 
fulfillment  of  promise  made  to  Innocent  IlL.But  no  contemporay  histo- 
rian (see  Giannone)  has  confirmed  this.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
that  not  the  ecclesiastical  but  the  regal  power  first  enacted  the  punish- 
ment of  death  against  Heresy.  Cruelties  though  indeed  sanctioned  were 
rarely ,  if  ever,  originated,  by  the  Church ;  and  in  reprobating  the  In- 
quisition ,  we  may  remember  that  it  was  Federick  II. ,  a  Prince  almost 
perpetually  at  variance  with  the  Popes,  who  promulgated  at  Padua, 
4224,  the  edict  which  first  assigned  to  the  flames  all  irreclaimable  he- 
retics, and  awarded  perpetual  imprisonment  even  to  the  penitent,  at- 
•  tributlng  the  cognisance  of  such  cases  to  ecclesiastical,  the  condemnation 
to  secular  judges.  Then  were  the  Inquisitors,  who  had  yet  no  regular  Tri- 
bunal ,  first  taken  under  royal  protection  (Giannone ,  v.  HI  1.  XV). 
,  (2)  Three  Autos  da  Fe  took  place  at  Palermo ,  the  last  4724. 
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The  sum  of  8,000  ounces  is  annually  appropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  churches,  convents,  and  religious  celebrations  in  Pa- 
lermo, not  less  than  one  half  being  absorbed  by  St.  Rosalia  's 
festival*  To  circumstances  in  history  and  nationality  may  be  due 
that  almost  unequalled  splendour  in  the  celebrations  of  the  Si- 
cilian Church ;  the  last  named  especially ,  by  its  gay  magni- 
ficence, continued  during  five  days ,  annually  attracts  multitudes 
to  Palermo,  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  the 
intense  heats  amid  which  its  fetes  occur.  So  with  the  two 
festivals  of  St.  Agatha  at  Catania— one  in  the  winter,  the  other 
in  the  summer,— of  St.  Lucia  at  Syracuse,  of  the  Assumptions 
Messina ;  and  the  actual  salvation  of  the  city  below  Etna  has 
been  ascribed  by  historic  authorities  to  its  dedication  to  the 
Virgin  Martyr  who  suffered  within  its  walls. 

Noli  offendere  palriam  Agathae  quia  ullrix  injuriarum  est  -  are 
the  words  in  the  office  for  this  Saint  which  so  struck  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  when ,  opening  the  breviary,  his  eye  chanced 
to  alight  on  them  the  very  day  of  an  intended  massacre  to  pu- 
nish a  revolt  of  the  Catanese,  that  be  revoked  those  sanguinary 
orders.  St.  Agatha 's  chief  festival  is  preceded  by  a  sort  of  car- 
nival during  which  ladies  walk  abroad  muffled  in  black  silk 
mantles  that  leave  nothing  of  the  face  visible  except  eyes ;  and  if 
the  incognita  offer  her  arm  to  any  gentleman ,  he  is  bound  to 
escort  her  so  long  as  she  pleases ,  to  treat  ber  at  the  cafe  or 
confectionary,  some  duenna  being  all  the  time  in  attendance  at 
a  distance ;  and  this  strange  usage  (reminding  of  Lope  di  Vega 
*9  comedies)  never,  I  am  assured ,  leads  to  any  improprieties. 

It  was  amid  the  extraordinary  devotions  appointed  on  the  vi- 
sitation of  plague  at  Palermo ,  in ,  1624  /  whilst  the  relics  of  St. 
Christina  were  being  carried  in  procession ,  that  a  multitude  of 
voices  in  the  stree  suddenly  raised  the  cry  «  Sancta  Rosalia,  ora 
pro  nobis  !  »  without  suggestion  (as  is  statedj,  nor  any  antece- 
dent practice  of  invoking  this  name  in  the  Sicilian  Church.  That 
very  day  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  received  intelligence  that  <  > 
the  saint's  body  had  been  found  near  the  summit  of  Monte  Pel- 
legrino  by  some  workmen  digging  to  till  the  soil,  who ,  coming  > 
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upon  a  mass  of  rock ,  had  cleft  it  with  mach  labour ,  and  be- 
neath discovered  the  female  skeleton  as  to  whose  identity  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  (1)  Immediately  transferred  with  pomp  to  the 
Cathedral ,  these  relics  were  soon  carried ,  with  au  immense 
procession,  in  a  shrine  for  which  the  senate  spent  upwards  of 
12,000  gold  ounces ,  and  finally  (1623)  deposited  in  the  superb 
chapel  built  espressly  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Saint  in  that 
church.  A  singular  circumstance  is,  that  the  devotion  to  the  newly- 
constituted  Patroness  had  not  yet  received  any  such  sanction  as 
Rome  accords  for  the  honours  of  the  altar  *  Nor  Was  it  till  1630 
that  Rosalia  was  canonized  by  Urban  VIII.,  after  all  possible 
investigation  had  been  made  into  the  scanty  records-  of  her  life. 
That  Pope,  writing  on  the  subject  to  this  Archbishop,  alludes  to 
the  circumstance  positively  stated  by  ftocco  Pirro,  that  after  this 
new  direction  of  popular  piety  the  plague  speedily  ceased,  not  only 
in  the  metropolis  but  throughout  the  Island— (quae  a  patrio  coelo 
pertilenliam  nuper  depuluse  pie  creditor)— nor  could  such  a  remarka- 
ble fact  fail  to  be>  interpred  as  heavenly  sanction*  Seventeen 
years  afterwards  the  Paiermitan  Senate  bound  itself  by  vow 
to  solemnise  two  festivals  annually  in  honour  of  St.  Rosalia :  such 
the  origin  of  this  most  magnificent  and  picturesque  celebration, 
rather  Spanish  than  Italian  in  character ,  and  with  more  of  the 
renaissance  than  the  mystic  symbolism  of  the  mediaeval  Church. 
Extending  over  five  days ,  its  special  pageant  is  the  daffy  pro- 
fession of  the  colossal  silver  statue ,  in  a  gorgeous  car  about  80 
feet  high,  which,  covered  with  garlands  and  rich  draperies,  car 
ries  also  a  numerous  orchestra.  For  this  pageant  a  different 
design  is  every  year  chosen  from  models  offered  in  competition: 

(4)  This  Saint,  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Charlemagne, 
was  a  lady  of  distinction  ,  brought  up  at  the  court  of  William  I.  and 
in  attendance  on  his  queen,  tilt,  about  the  year  4460,  she.  bid  adieu  to 
all  pleasures  and  splendours,  retiring  to  a  grotto  near  the  summit  of 
Monte  Pellegrino— 

And  there  a  saintly  Anchoress  she  dwelt 
Till  she  exchanged  for 'Heaven  that  blessed  ground— 
the  dale  of  her  dealh  being  uncertain. 
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drawn  by  40  moles  or  oxen  richly  caparisoned  ,  with  20  riders 
in  a  quaint  uniform  of  scarlet,  and  while-plumed  hats,  it  is 
attended  by  ecclesiastics ,  civil  and  military  functionaries  in  vast 
nombers  ,  thus  passing  through  the  streets  Under  triumphal  ar- 
ches, between  pyramids  of  verdure  and  flowers.  Every  night 
the  city  is  illuminated,  and  with  fairy  fantasies  such  as  southern 
skill  can  ever  display  in  similar  spectacles. 

The  strangely  varied  vicissitudes  of  the  past  have  naturally 
left  traces  in  the  picturesquely-contrasted  features  distinguish- 
ing Palermo ,  a  City  so  long  the  stage  for  a  drama  of  con- 
quests,  triumphs ,  struggles ,  the  overthrow  and  selling  up  of 
dynasties,  the  Imperial  Greek ,  Gothic,  Saracenic,  Norman, 
the  Soabian  Emperors ,  the  Anjou  and  Arragonese  Kings the 
sceptre  of  Spain  ,  Austria  ,  Sardinia  ,  and  lastly  the  Bourbons; 
who  here  represented  the  cause,'  of  ancient  legitimacy  against 
all  the  tide  of  revolution  and  tempests  of  political  transition  in 
modern  Europe.  Under  the  ancient  Greco-siculan  Republics, 
which  (as  Pagano  observes) ,  rivalled  the  Athenian  ,  Palermo 
never  held  more  than  a  subordinate  place ;  but  from  the  Chris- 
tian era  her  position  and  destinies  soon  became  conspicuous. 
In  the  year  440  Genseric  besieged  her,  but  was  repulsed  after 
a  gallant  defence :  the  Greek  Emperors  had  soon ,  however,  to 
forfeit  this  precious  possession ,  when  Theodoric  became  master 
o£  the  Island  about  I  he  close  of  the  V.  century;  again  in  534  the 
Goths  retired  before  the  victorious  armies  of  Belisarius,  and  Sicily 
again  became  subject  to  the  Byzantine  Caesars.  Only  fifteen 
years  after  Ibal  conquest,  Totila  swept  over  her  cities  and  val- 
lies ,  leaving  desolation  behind ;  and  though  for  many  years 
after  this  disaster  exempt  from  war  and  invasion,  the  conditions 
of  the  Island  under  Ihe  corrupt  government  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
were  anything  but  happy ;  tyranny  and  extorsion  did  their  dire 
work,  particularly  under  the  worthless  Constant  during  the  six 
years  of  his  residence,  till  cut  off  by  assassination,  in  669,  at 
Syracuse ;  under  the  Iconoclast  Leo  in  the  VIII,  and  nnder  Ni- 
cepboras  in  the  IX.  century.  When  the  Crescent  was  rising  (o 
its  vietorious  zenith,  Messina  having  been  already  tnken  by  the 
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Saracens,  in  the  same  year,  831,  the  beleaguered  Palermo  offer- 
ed dauntless  resistance,  prolonged  till  835,  when  she  at  last  capi- 
tulated to  the  African  invader,  but  with  honourable  terms,  stipu- 
lating respect  for  life  and  property,  and  toleration  for  Christian 
worship.  Under  the  Greek  Empire  the  plan,  extent,  and  com- 
merce of  this  City  were  far  different  and  inferior  to  what  they 
soon  attained ;  and  no  doubt  the  Saracens  contributed  to  bestow 
celebrity  and  wealth  on  this  their  chosen  centre.  Dqring  the  two 
centuries  that  followed  their  conquest,  sheencreased  in  prosperity 
as  in  scale,  spreading  over  an  additional  region  on  the  Eastern  side 
so  far  that  this  quarter  received  the  title,-  «  New  City  » ,  whilst 
the  older  town,  fronting  the  $ea,  was  sheltered  within  the  port 
that  opened  between  two  castles  on  sites  still  similarly  fortified. 

The  conditions  of  the  conquered  under  the  Saracen  tam  fhe 
dark  est  side  of  the  picture  of  Moslem  rule  in  Sicily.  True,  the  state 
of  slavery  to  which  Christians  were  mostly  reduced  was  not  one 
exposing  to  cruelties,  even  less  so  than  did  the  subjectioa>*£jha 
Italians  in  the  north  to  Longobards  or  Francs ;  nor  si^ar  in 
severity  to  the  serfdom  of  Russia,  the  slavery  of  the<Deited 
States.  The  Koran  induced  respect  for  the  abnegations  of  the 
cloister,  and  enjoined  that  the  lives  of  priests,  unless  taken 
fighting  with  weapons,  should  be  spared ;  yet,  after  the  surrender 
of  Palermo,  many  ecclesiastics  became  voluntary  martyrs,  choos- 
ing death  rather  than  life  offered  on  condition  of  apostacy. 
After  the  conquests  of  the  ferocious  Ibrahim,  Sultan  of  Cairvan, 
whe  took  Taormina,  A.  D.  902,  and  massacred  all  its  unarmed 
citiiens,  priests,  women,  children,  the  Sicilian  clergy  for  the 
most  part  dispersed ;  and  by  the  end  of  that  century  the  sole 
prelate  left  to  represent  its  hierarchic  body  was  the  one  who 
sought  and  found  at  Palermo  that  protection,  under  the  throne 
of  the  Emir,  elsewhere  denied.  Christian  worship  was  just 
tolerated  within  the  timits  ef  sacred  walls,  though  it  seems  that 
the  education  of  youth  might  still  be  entrusted  to  its  ministers,  as 
recorded  in  one  instance  at  Castrogiovanni.  About  half  a  dozen 
monasteries,  it  is  supposed,  had  still  communities,  living  on 
their  own  means,  at  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  To  the 
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monks,  bow  mostly  scattered,  succeeded1™  popular  esteem  to  the 
roving!  friars  and  hermits,  a  class  -Ueft  unmolested,  in  some 
instances  rdaring:and  actfvfc  missionaries— as  the  Fra  Eli^s 
(kmwtt'isJi  leiritfc  wfcn  perpetually  travelled*' to  exhort  or  warn, 
iailhebpalifidtie  as  iweli  As  religious  spirit^  and  tee  St.  Simeon" 
(of  Syracuse) ,  who'  became  a  fcreaeher  of  the  €«sade  !in  GeW 
many;  besides  others  whose  adventures  were  so  extraordinary, 
or  asceticism  »o  preteroa<»r»l,.  that  Several  e7  the  most  wild  and 
wotidroaa  legends  of  the  tenth  century,  retailed  by  the  BdrTair-: 
diats^  i  pertain  to  JSicibao  ha#6$raphy. '  That 'fnany  Christiana1 
np#elaiised^roHi  intererted  motive*,  is  tart  wi*'  evident,  and  atone 
can  aooennC  fee  the ?factitha Howards  tfee  year        (hear  the  last 
term  of  the  Saracenic  occupation)  Christian  slaves  limf  alrifosV 
disappeared  ito  tWs /island  ;  many  perhaps  oricentiittahaliy  Eman- 
cipated (for  tnisnaet  the  Moslem  considered  merttoridds),  ■  bet tin 
greet  party  no  Utoobt,  restored  to  fatedem"  through the!  usual  ced^ 
dUibta  sbf  professing  islam  faith.  In  the  western  provittee^^ft' 
may  be  o4«rtldde^,  wherri  the  Itaiie  aed  Prinic  races  ^reddmftfat- 
ed^postaoy?  motived  by  wnrldlyt  interest,  was  more  widely 
extended ;  *n  the  eastern,  the  original:  etoot'of  the  Gmk  cfofo- 
nieeV  together  ;*tfiftfc  the  primitive  .Jsngeagp,  elsevHidre  'at(sbYhedJ 
by!  the  -  Arabic,  tbe  ancient  faith  was  more  igfenetoilly  retorted  by 
the  €reA)MSlo1lia,n^  fty.  .'*rv-  .:  ..i,lfi       -1         »    -.vii^bf  * 
fFnefHrst  appearance  of  the  Norewns  Before?  Paler me^drtf- 
roandexl^y  Itoke  Robert  all  4he  head  of  .orily  800  men ,  < was  in 
1072".  This ieity  flnatlysnreewdered,  after  bein^  attacked  by  Ooorit 
Rugieronta  the  southern,  by *Dbke  Robert  on  the  eastern  side  , 
and  after  the  Weir,  Gfttybad  been  entered  by  -escalade1  (faring 
rn*<«1gKt,  whilst  *bef  Sar'aoens  were  engaged       repaying  an 
aswa^i  from^the  walls1'  W  the  opposite  aide;  The  vihqeftshed 
slipped' ¥*i  betolf  bf  their  re'ligien,  personal  safety  and  pro-' 
pertyj'tatortl  taking' oath  on  the5  Koran*  to  remain  faithful  to- 
the  new  ^fertrment,  which  promised  them  protection  ( Patmeri 
cap'.^VMt.)  FW a  long  time  iM  the  Sarfeeenifc  element  continue 

(1;  V.  Amari';  ifcoVfe1  tfei  MtWlfoml  th  Skilfa.  1  :        '  - 
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bleat  with  the  Christian*  o«4 •■  midiiig  another featare  t©j  the 
complicated  picture  ;no  doubt  most  striking  in  Us  marked 
contrasts  of  usages, .  costume,  worship :  the  gorgeods  Aaiaabc 
and  severe  Scandinavian  manners  aroa I gaawi led,  or  at  least ;«e* 
existed  in  harmony  ;  the*.  Mussulman  Sattlon  stood  b&side  the 
Catholic  ifriafr  and  BasbUan  m^ftlt;  the  ^ivaifoofl  toarwey  prorid- 
ed  pastime  together  with  then  races  nf<:  the  d/m-td  (  or  Arab 
javelin) ;  the  Mosque  opened  foi*  :  worship  <n*  Friday*  , ami  the 
Muesli  c*Jted  lo  daily  prayer:  from  its  minaret,  miwgVing  that 
Oriental  voice  with  the  Jtell  thai  summoned  to  thte  Tjlea  of 
Christian-  altars -  at  tha  saaerb  Cathedral  and  ntrararoas  mofcia&tic 
obarohes.  founded  by;  the:  Norman  Rfinoes.  fTbe  ftrilower  of 
Mohammed  pnbJwJty  preyed:,  duriag  Ihfe  feast  of  Seyrato ,  for 
the  A^agsi(le  Gali^iv 'a4jd(VheiT  in  litigation  stood  before-  the 
tribunal  of  hls<owa  CaJdi,  a  pri  vilege  soiii  I  ar  tot  whiehi  was)  enjoy • 
ed  by  the  Jews,  who.  protested  and  tolerated^  ihrid  <  theiav  pdUft 
Synagogues,  andi  formed  A\  cdmihuditF  aoi  far  mHioeable  4hac 
when  tberr  co-reiigidnirt,  iBenjiaknih  ffladeiat*  visateti  Meruit) van 
tl72yihe  found  them  .ififtfcin  adnlten  Jews!  aad  Seraoaoa  ithus 
alike,eujoyed  «&vil -Tights  ;ia^  ifi<maa*y  ofithftrfetteriwere  reduced 
to  sMf(l<Knv  it  tW/a*  oa^  l««sel  Ukea  captivet  i*  battle  wtwi  Urns 
became  uifojns,,  atiansbjed      prepetly  U ufea^soilfof  eritaAas.  The 
Christians,  on  the  female  side  at  least,  imitated  the  ^fin erne* I 
an<l  laxuries  of  theif  Mosiaaa  ne1ghlK)lMr8  ;  a«d  Paler mitan  Indies, 
id  i  bolh,rejigionsy  went  abroad  on  ftetinr alsi  in:  tyettoW  silk !  robes* 
wrapt  in  :rjfibi  man  ties  dint  tinted  v«ils^.  w4th  gilded  boots,  a 
Profusion, of  neckteceft,  and  painiadceheeks  (r.  the  ArabiQ;  fragment 
published. by  Awaw).  Laws  and'edicis^wete*  pabrtsbdd  *  a$f  this 
social^  state  retired*  in  Lafo*  >G«eekj>  A*t*ief  and  . «oraaaa 
French;  the  Code  o< Jastiaian,  Hi^tpn^obardio  Um*t  the;  Coaaa- 
mm  of  the  ^ornwna^  ibe  Masaic,  books*;  and  tfiedKPWan:  >  farmed 
alike Jbe  source  whejee-  ju(KoJafedrib«njite  deajieftrt  ^rwjnofma 
of  proceilur^  confer mflWft  tfcthftfWisej  i*ifeVphBesi^«cfcrifleiples 
on  whioh  RBgrnre  .and  bis  Jnime^e  wcessors  gwrerned, 

(1)  Yee  Canto,  %rw W^lmiM**  VOXM* 
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tylerant  of  ail  creeds,,  respecting  all  worship,  indifferent  towards 
onward  peculiarities  mast  opposite,  in  such  etiUgbteneil*  Jibe- 
ralisnfc  (o  t*e  stern  sway  of  tbeir  kmdred  countryman,  the 
Conqueror  in  England  (jtj.  Such*  even-handed  justice  and  elastic 
principle  were  indeed  necessary  for  the  welfete  and  tranquillity 
of  the  newiy-co*ali  luted  kingdom,  so  heterogeneousry  composed 
as^to  pppulalionrfor^  during  the  Norawin  period*  the  Greeks 
^ntwu^}«jmoft4,«xetai8ivoiyi;  to  people  Ibe  Y#V  Demone,  the 
Lombards  t#  w$8**& sit  oities;  besides  several  smaller  places, 
in  tqe^iiUerior,  and  the  coast  on  the  side  of  Africa  remained 
^ill.alnwt  enturely  inhabited  by  iSmcens,  who,  it  is  shown  by 
Wrx^fi,  never,  even  when  their?  Botfr  ruled  over  the  whole 
Wand,,  formed  more  than  oBe^s&tlr  in  the  reputation  of  Sicily. 
The  sam*  historian  conclodes  that  ander  the  Saracen  dominion 
tbe.prinwpai  towns  were  not  less  popn lens  than  at  Ihebegitin.: 
iag*f  Ibis  century ;  and  the  Palermo  of  the  aticient  Greeks  was 
aWe.io^Bnd is to  Syraeiide,  when besieged  by  MarceHufs,  an 
auDilja^  forcer  of  3000.  Under  her  Moslem  rulers  many  netv 
/orlificelftdhs  ec,  were  added  I©  this  City ;  and  the 
suburtaq  p**Pc.e  of  2isa,,  wkihi  a  portion  of  the  Emirs'  eastfe, 
now,  included  wMhin  the.Norman  buildings  of  the  royal  Pataee , 
sull  atie^lv  the  splendour  and  solidity  of  their  constructions;  The' 
Alcazar,  as  that  residence  was  called^  gave  its  name  to  the 
regioa  ecound,  retained  in  the  Italianized  form,  CasMf&t  bdt  Ibe 
lately  eoUflce  of  the,  Gorman  kings,  with  its  magnificent  chapel, 
forma,  a,  moatm>eni,'  probably far  more  imposing  than  tnat  of  tftfe 
Emits,  above  wfeose  remain* it  sjands.  Mosques  were,!  under  those 
kings,  consecrated  -tola  churches  am*  the  most  interesting  oiHbe 
ancient  Christian  tempjeaaiill  preserved  rose  by  their  means  add 
endowwut-  The*  rjasgnifoenoa  of  their  court  may  be  inferred ' 

(t)  S6  soon  afterwards  as  the1  year  ^46,'tne  whole  of  Apulia  and. 
faer'Aft*ican  coast  ^m^Hfrlf 'ro^nhr,  from  the  desert  to  Cairvan, , 
had  bectrtne^ subject  td'tbe  'Sieflian  Gro^rfl,  whose  wearer  Was  ju'sfA- 
ed  in  aasdiaing  Owvprbud  motto  :  AppM'MWttobeti'-Siculiii  rnihl 
S8r0\t4}  A/<#./,{jPiflmerK  capg  JtXI.J'   r  -  * 
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from  the  account  of  the  coronation  of  Ragiero,  first  to  asstfme 
that  title  ef  Sicily's  King,  celebrated  on  Cbristmasday  il$0, 
with  pomp  that,  an  olp!  chronicler  declares ,  might  fee re  led  to 
suppose  all  the  riches  <aod  splendours  of  earth  were  concentrat- 
ed at  Palermo  :  we  read  of  halts  bueg  •  vod  ■  carpeted  1  with 
choices^  tapestries  and  coloured  draperies ;  a  procession  formed 
by  grandees  and  officiate  in  the  royal'  train;  the  bridles  *aod 
caparisons  of,  wihose  horses,  we. re  alkbf '  getd  ;  (our  Archbishops 
united  in  the ,  consecration,  and  the  Prroce  of'Capaa  bore-  the 
crown  ;  at  the, banquet  all  the  teasels  were  of  solid  gold  or  silver ; 
all  the  pages,  stewards,  Haven  /fadkdye  were  clad  in  todies 1  of 
silk,  an  . article  then/so  precious  that  even  at  the  ostentatious 
court  of  Constantinople;  it,  was  worn  only  by  "the i  Emperor  ted 
the  <  August!      silk  manufacture,  though  not  first  mtnftiuced , 
having  been  encouraged  and  improved  by  Count  Ragiero,  who 
brought  weavers  from  the.  Moreai  to  practise  it  with  superior 
skill  in  Sicily,  as  the  aame  beneficent  Conqueror  ^a!  so  imported 
from  Greece  and  ^Africa  4bri  culture  of  the* bread-fruit  tree,  the 
*  pistacchio ,  the  sugar-cane '  and  :p«pyms.  Under  Frederick  II. , 
Palermo  was  embellished ,  fortified vand  en  forged.  Its  most  con- 
siderable fortress,  Catfcl  *  mare^on  (he  seaside,  above  Whose 
ancient  lowers  the  Saracens;  had  raised  ft  Mosque ,  acquired  its 
modern  importance  by  the  improvements  of  Charles  V.- J  -under 
which  ^Emperor  this  City  continued  to  augment  in   scale-  and 
wealth;  aud  at  this  period  all  Sicily ^  contained  *m  cities:  and 
towns,  of  which  nine  were  episcopal ;  sees.  «.  Isfatfd  of  the4 ;  Sun 1 » 
was  one  of  the  ua  roes  .poetically  given  to  Sicily      the  ancients ; 
but;  the  strangely  complex  succession  of  transfer*  to  dynasty  after 
dynasty  >  nation  after  nation  *  led  ;in  modern  tithe*  to^thd  con- 
fusion, quite  unwarranted  ,  of  a  kingdom  originally  dtetfnet  and 
independant  with  the  continental  Neapolitan  States ,  a  systema- 
tic misnomer  for  which  the  first  responsibility  rests  with  Pope 
Clement  IV,  who,  in  the  contract  for  subjecting  these., States, 
continental  and  insular ,  to  Charles  of  Anjeu  j  first  caUed  them 
in  lheir  aggregate  «  Sicily,  an  example  followed  in  the  bulls 
and  briefs  of  his  successors  ;  and  Gregory  XI  *  drawhfig^  dp  the 
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terms  of  peace  between  Joanna  of  Naples  and  Federick  III.  of 
SicHy  ,  iatrodoeed  thie  iStrange  ijtfhfosion  Of  styling  the  states  of 
of  thm.  Queen,  Stcily^Chose  of  the  fcing* Trinacria  i  Martin,  who 
reigned  9,  introduced  4 he parlance  still  in  vogue  of 

«  Sicily beyond [  the  Faro  v for  the  Island,  «  Sicily  oh  this  side 
the  Ftro'vfor  the  €otftinental  K  in  gdem ;  and  Alfonso  of  Aragon, 
after bis  conquest  of  Naples f  first  styletf  himself,  as*  all  his 
successor* have  continued  doing,  '*  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  ». 
Whatever  the  sufferings  and  misrule  of  this  Island ,'  under  the 
gtvernmenl tff  the  Bourbons,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the 
,  present  cetotury,  benefits  have  been  obtained  and  progress  realis- 
;  ed  by  StoHy,  the  more  intelligible  When  we  remember  that , 
,  for  seme:  years ,  whilst  a  French  dynasty  reigned  at  Naples,  she 
enjoyed  the  autonomy  auu\  futfepehdarice  of  a  constitutional  mo- 
narchy. Among  the1  principal  causes  of  improvement  have  been 
iht)  abolitio*  of  feudal  rights  end  dismemberment  of  large  estates 
(  Ihrougb  measures  passed  between  4812  and  181<5,  and  laws  in  the 
,  samei  spirit  as •  those*  that  sanctioned  'the  dispcsaKef  crewn-Iands 
on  life^iongileases,  that  secured  the  tenant  from  liability  to  ejOc- 
lioE  oi  the^death  of  his  landlord  ,  that  rendered  Magistrates  ir- 
removable  in  their  ottce , « and  regofeted  the  tribunals  of  Justice 
.  by  fixed  codes— benefit*  ,  however  ,  which  ,  though  secured  in 
priftripks  may,  and Be  dodbt  have  been  often  rendered  nuga- 
tory in  practice,  aiid  utterly  frustrated  by  corrupt  administration. 
Brigandage  ib  said  te  have  bee*  .totally  extirpated  by  agency 
,of  the  Gampaqnie  d>  Artie ,  created  in  181&  ,  and,  after  the  revo- 
tion  of<M8,  reorganised  by  the  Viceroy  Filangieri,  Which,  though 
o*Jy:  a  farce  of  700  mounted  men  ,  he'd  been  considered  suffi- 
eieat  .for  the  protettiett-efthe  whole  Island— but  we read  in  La 
Masa's  Document* iUmVrdti  a  very  4 rtferent  story,  of  desperate, 
systematic  ,  ineradicable  Brigandage,  mainly  caused  by  the  per- 
secntionB  ot  Police >  the  maladministration  of  laws;  and  certain 
it  isf;  tbav  six  famous  leaders  of  those  outlaws  were  the  terror 
of  this  «ounlry  when  the  fwolutioh  broke  out  in:,48,  three  of 
whom  ,  after  the  first  victory  of  the  popular  Muse  at  Palermo, 
abandoned  their  evil  courses  to  join-  the  patriot  cam baf tan ts  ,  re- 
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gaining  character  and  becoming  fleeoncitaLyl*  society.  In  «om- 
merce  and  agriculture  Sicily  has,  TrMhui  Ifcs  pwiod ,  made  no- 
ticeable progress;  sbenow  «*tfiangej  kanpfocHne^for  BsanufiMtnce 
to  the  annual  amount  of  half  a  roilltea  sterling  wita  Naples,  o{ 
that  of  one  million  sterling  with  Asia  el  foreign  Conner  res.  The 
Vine  ,/focroeJy  coilifvated  enjy  at  Marsala  end  iSytacaee ,  bow 
grows  almost  in  every  province;  the  Gitton  ^  once  only  fined 
Vine  enyKfltis  of  Palerinp  «qd  Aftessin*,  fleorishe*  now  4n  Ike 
centrales  well  northern  districts ;  the  efife,  4n§tead  ef  being 
limited  to  the  nor  I  hern  cpaets,  te  Cefalu  and  Hfiteiatx,  *iow 
grows  roond  ftfie  teqaplesjof  G*rgea.tj,  and  abounds  in  the  blend's 
more  southern  fegtens,;  the  $h«jBa«b>  formerly  coniqed  laehri- 
tered  nooks  in  tUe  No  rib ,  has  alike gained  extensiveneas ;  the 
Mulberry,  once  peculiar  to  Messina  and  Petti,  now^jflonrisfees 
at  (he  meqth  of  the  Faro  and  m  th*  slopes  of  fltaa  ;  tne  Almond, 
once  the  boast  of  AfaseaU  >alo»e„  now  yields  afcendedt  frait 
at  Girgeoti  and  en  the  heights  fleer  Petoiwo.  CaiiOTtiali. of  sul- 
phur, s^niAg  and  jweaniftg  :of stldt  and  heeaps,  prerjatatHini et 
wines  for  export,  .are  idspindiisuief  irisea,  w,ttb4n  i recent  4imes, 
f*pw  qowpaiiative  Hwignifi^  thaA  Si- 

cily i§  ifar  from  *eia{g  ilea/t^nMen  *>f  -Betope  sandicenlre  of  ell 
|he  opulence  derivai^ftoniNatare'siboaeto 
has  endowed  her  .with  means  for  lfaeeo»ring>  <is,huMoo^inleily 
evident  ,  pot  pnly  M  >he«t  desert >\  itratklees  r  provinces ,  -her  wild 
squats  villages  ,  het  eveu  m  tori  heauti fad  Metropolis.     ■. . 

lender  Ihe  pHw$  ;Ring  WiUiaoi  Ilv  le*  Arcfae^ep  GaeAiero 
erected  Ifee  [trihedral  0f;  Batorine  ;  tin  its  original  farm  ptobebly 
neore  m^nilkent  lUa.n  Abe  pxesftat  , ^before  addition*  «ad,  taefte- 
less  alterative , WWffttf  rthe>pnre  Bforantn  »siy  le.  The  JPateriMtan 
Bishopric  is  said  by  legend  jl^hatfebten  tfoiiaeM  <hy  HSt.-tV 
ter,  did  not.  for  my  cejitories  hpl<i  Loei Primacy,  ranking 
after,  Joarmioa Syracuse ,  and  !€&a*ia*  lanmg  Sfeiliaa  iSees: 
and  its  pres.qnjl  re^enees  ace  *50M  ducats,. (te*ed  lied  fleries 
by  theCajnjerfl.  Sopry  alter  fJ*e  Narnian  cwonesb,  sBnke  Robert 
an/t  (JopiH  Rugjero  cestoid  ami  rjekiy  ^endowed  jth'uT  cathedral, 
whick  had  fceen  eepvjeMed ,ialp  ,n  Moaqae  hy jthe  fetaneos,  ma 
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der  whose  away  the  fiisbdp$nd  clergy  w^re  obliged  to  officiate, 
and  the  faithful  to  assemble  ,  in  another  much  more  obscure 
•huricfc  Adrian  IV  first  raided  Palermo  to  the  Primacy  in  4145 ; 
and  the  gee  thus  honoured  by  an  .English  Pope  was  in  several 
instances  Alted  by  (English  Prelate*,  as  the  Archbishops  Waller 
and  Bartholomew,  in  the  XII  century,  <he  last  of  whom  ,  Chan- 
cellor of  tie  Kingdom*, ended  his  life  in  honourable  exile  ,  a 
fugitive  at  (Virgenti ,  for  maintaining  lie  rights  of  the  erozier 
a^ttlnat  Uho  soeptrei  The  Archbishop  Ofifawrill  bad  the  ancient 
church  demolished;  ail  except  the  chapel  now  attached  to  a  couti- 
guou*  monastery  ($aiia  Nuova)  called  *.  Maria  lncoronaia,  where 
the  Sicilian  Rings  used  to  be  crowned ;  and  by  the  same  prelate , 
also  an  Ariglo^norman ,  tree  raised  the  present  temple,  which 
in  i  WWaJs,>dej|*oftted  iby%im  to  the  Messed  Virgin  Assnnla;  in 
4*26  wa#  added  <by  tie  Arcnbwhop  Ubertino  the  Gothic  porch 
deeetated  "With  seulpuwes  and  iprecioua  marbles  ;  iri  *625  ^ras 
eenslrtidted^ie,  splendid  chapel  for  the  'recently  discovered  re- 
lic* of  ^tte^ia.  Beu*vee4i  t*8i  *nd  1801  #ere  made  ailertiions 
mostfnjurm**  to  ihe  oMe*  beaoly,  and,  among  other  modem 
features*',  arose  a-cupola  fci  a*  style  quite1  out  of  keepfftg  with 
the  rest  One  of  those  old  ©reek  pictures  of  the  Virgin  whifch 
ftttfttftfti  ftereista-iniaecrJblns  to  St.  Luke,  brought  to  Palermo 
rn  tW) 'by  a  €ar»el|t^  named  Angeto  ,  wtoobad  received  i I, 
Wgetfcer  with  various  relica,  from  the  Patriarch  at  Alexandria'; 
was  kanslerped  Bithor  /  after  0>6t  being  deposited  at  Rome,  by 
pernKsOion  ofTt*>pe/HendT4us  9  together  with  *  Groci fix  said  to 
toe  carded  *by  JfWodemus  ,  and  thos  rivalling  the  efairoa  of  thai 
presenped^fdr  many centuries  at  JLueea.  The  last  ecclesiastical 
event  of  jmportarice  connected  with7  this  church  w*s  the  Synod 
Held,  in  1830,  fc*y  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  Pignateili,  assisted 
by  'fhl'lwe  ether  Metropolitans  and  six  Bishops      Sicily ;  but 
incite  potHical  tomufts  scenes  of  horror  have taken  place  within 
these  willat  f  Have  hea*d©f  outrages  to  this  Cathedral  hy  Nea- 
peJfttti  seMfers  teo  atr^ons  ^  be  described ;  and  after  the  first 
ytotarM^'erGaHbaldVlhe  attempts  break- irfto  Us  sacred  treasury 
iras  nfeuV&y  these  royal  Ireops,  only  thwarted  by  the  strength 
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of  bolts  and  bars,  a*  narrated:  by;  the  Archbishop  himself  |o 
Garibaldi  within  bearing  of  the  TUMs*  correspondent.   •  "  ' 

tin  a  lateral  dispel  are  font  stalely  monuments  wHh  porphyry 
s?rcophagi,«oDtaining  the  hOtiies  of  Ihte  EoMJerors  Henry  VI;.  and 
Frederick  H,  of  Consignee,  the  wife,  ea&GetisUuteet  the.  mother 
of  the  former,  and  Fiteterickitfce  AMgoneae [„  flLing  eft  Sicily  ; 
that  of  the, second  Frederick,  the  Saabiany  mo«t: noticeable  for 
the  reliefs  pn  ibe  sarcophagus  Of  the  Virgin  and  Child*  and  the 
symbols  ,of  tbe.£v^^iate;;tte9ftief/4bA;En>pi^  and^ha  Ara- 
gonese  .Ring  for  their  beautiful:  canopies,  with:  whit*  marble 
columns,  and  cornices  elaborately  moulded  and  gilded.  One  is 
surprised  thread  of  tbe;  drsiurtonce  Of  these  imperial  _renaai«s, 
as,,  ip  Ibe  first  instance,  by  tbe  »SpafHs)i.tVtoeroyl  Afilirio,  1491, 
when  the  bodies  of ;  Henry  and  Coafstapee  wereb  displayed  to 
view,  both  crowned,  ihe  Utter  with  an  ioscniption  qn,,#  brass 
plate  beside,. her;  and  again  in  laol,  ahan ■»  their  tombs  were 
a  new  opened,  and  >t,  was  seen  tbaflhe  'two  Empeitrs  MiU.  were 
tbo  ecclesiastical  v.ej^meMs  canooded  by  the  Pope  to  tfce  Sicilian 
sovereignty  in  virtue  o{  its  office  !of  perpetual  L*g£tte in  ite 
Kingdom— a  strange  attire;  for  ihe  t bodies j of  theae  Prinzes, 
considering  thai  *ne  died  eicommoaicBte ;  the  otheg.i after  years 
uqder  like  sentence,  only  jusi  absoJieA^bft  iairociottf  orn^Him 
of  Heqry,  the  perpetual  struggles  wathi  Ropes,  and , tbeir  reflat- 
ed anathemas  against  Frederick  1  :  (  J&oooq  Pirro .*  SmHa  &f*oi* 
y,  i  ,X  t  —  Morso  y  P^emq  Attic*  )  A  tWrdf  diaeafembaieptt  * 
according  to  Mttnter,  («,  Journey  in  Sic*Jyt>yw#f effected  iiMW, 
When  ,  be  tells  u^ ,  were  again  displayed  the  bodies  of  ^he.  4 wo 
Emperors,  of  Frederic  of  Aragop ,  And  the  lw<* JBmpresaee,  the 
mother  jmd  ope  of  the  waives  of;  Frtetferic  JLL  The*  *ody  of 
Henry  VI.  that  traveller  tejlfras;,  w^f,  almost vUpt^ct,  w 
his  CuU  imperial  ornaments  ^ajs  yestweftt  embroidered^*,  gold 
wj|h ;  ^ra Wc  i  nscf iptiona  >  l*e  ite  wwrW :  mj>» We ;  #t  ,N»rsini- 
burg^i^e  faco  so>lii,ye  disfigured  lhattH  was  possible  to,,  form 
an  ^J^fet,  portrait  from,  U,  and ,th$ jwftolp>«More.tl|e4o»lb8  agei#, 
closed ,;  w^drawjn  Jpy  ap  ar|^,»fnT^  story  ,.of; Germanic ,  role 
^'e^lT-»P.tofl°^*WawJii%l|^t.|)y  JJaalJi'a  elofojni  pre^ 
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86 nee*  mora  vividly  than  in  any  othefc  monumental  walls  on 
this  Jsland.  Tbrodgh  a  fatal  marriage  \i%  mainly  brought  about 
by  an  English  Archi)i&hop  of  this  See-,  was  prepared  (he  way 
for  Hut  subjection  which  soon  contrasted  the- darkest  with  the 
brightest  in  the  historic  picture  w  Renry  the  Suabian  with 
WU£iam  and  Tancred  the  .Normans* — When  that  Emperor 
appeared;  wUh  an  army  before .« Palermo*  4194,  and  summoned 
'the  city  his  herald  to  surrender)  he  was  ardmifted  without 
resistance ,  immediately  declared  Sovereign  ,  and  -crowned  by 

•  Oflamili*  though  the  legitimate,  because  nationally  recognised 
King  of  Sicily  at  that  time  was  the  infant  sod  of  Tancred 
Orer  the  tomb  of  Frederick  very  different  reflections  are  suggest- 
ed from  those  naturally  occupying  the.  mind  ijeTore  the  remains 
of  the  merciless  tyrant , his  father.  Though  excommunicated  by 
t  hree  Popes,  oaqe  at  a  General  Council,  his  crown  declared  to  be 

.  'S  (4)  Tbatbf  Constancy,  posthumous  daughter  of  King  Riigiero,  with 
the  doir  of  Frederick;  Barbatossa  ;  ' but  the  story  of  her  having  been  a 
JUsiJian  Nuo,  binder  vows/ 'and  .removed  from  ber  convent  by  th  \ 
^rphbishop,  with,  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  to  become  the  bride  o 
^lenryi  is.  refuted  £y  later  historians,    ,    i    ..  .  !  •  ,      .«     ..;  f<  ^ 

(2)  That  unfortunate  child,  blinded  and  barbarously  mutilated,  died 
a  victim  to  the  barbarity  of  the  Emperdr,  in  a  (^errnqn.  fortress  ;  t<he 
Barons,  roused  to  revolt  by  his  hateful  rule,  were  some  blinded,  other' s 

•  burnt  alive  ;  others  impaled,  one  flayed ;  and  the  survivor  of  the  Nor- 
man line  they  had  endeavoured  to  raise  on  the  throne,  suffered  by 
having an  iron  crown,  stadded  inwardly  with,  spikes,  or  faccorcfing  to 
one,  account)  red-hot,  forced  upon  hi? ^ head.  Bui  in; the*  fall  career  of 
guiUy  triumphs,  at  the  age  of  op}y38,  was  the  author  of  these  atrocir 
ties  t»Xo  use  tjie  words  of  Gfbbon  m««  overtaken  iby  the.  Angel  of 
Death  a.  Contemporaries  describe  the  beauty  of  the  person  of  Henry, 
who  was  preparing  (strange  antithesis  1}  to  embark  on  a  Crusade  when; 
attacked  by  his  last  illness,  and  died  excqmmunicated  by  Celestinus  III, 
not  for  his  darker  crimes,  but  for  the  treacherous  Imprisonment  of  Ri- 
chard Coeur  de  Lion  on  his  way  through  Germany,  from  ; Palestine. 
Under  this  sentence  bis  body  could  not  receive  Christian  interment  tit 
the  Empress . ha^d  obtained-  pr  ermfcsion  from  jtbe  Pope,  and  restored  the 
ransom  paid  to  Henry  by  tbe.JBoglish  |or  (heir  unjustly  treated :  King 
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fQrfeite4,  his  subjects  absolved  from  (heir  oaths  of  allenn* 
apd  a  Crusade  .published  against  him;  though  stained  »v<to 
cruel  in  veageanoe,  despotic  in  idle  an  mad  actisnd,  tbisftif** 
Jiing  has  still  left  a  memory  io  be  honoured,  as  tfie  at«W 
just  and  enlightened  iawi,  4be  extirpator  of  superstitious  sap 
the  restorer  of  inters,  4he  reoevefer  of  Palestine  and  (be  V 
Sepulchre,  the.  heroic  soldier  and  wise  political  reform*  |f 
Spite  ef  anathemas*  ilia  deathbed  afbrded  preofe  of  piety  * 
faith.  The  Jesuit  Historian  *  Maim  boo  rg  ,  infers  tfeat  «  MP 
himgraoe  to  obliterate  his  sins  by  the  greet  sorrow  ceaeei* 
for  them,  accompanied  by  effect*  and  fro  its  of  truly  (fofisfo 
petHlence;  »  and  he  expired  absolved  from  Ihe  censure*  of  4 
CAttfch  by  the  Archbishop  of  Pater  roe,  bequeathing  100  J00  & 
ounces for  the  Crusade  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  Ik 
Cathedral,  where  he  desired  to  be  interred,  and  vtHhec  * 
body  was  removed  from  Fiorentino,  in  Apulia  (2).  the  iity* 
tions  urged  against  him  by,  Popes  Gregory  IX.  and  Ion^ac^ 
XeU  tft  the  ground  ihejore  proofs  that  saiisGed  the  saintly  S'*, 
Louis,,  no  lees  than  other  European  Princes ;  nor  ewW  Hi 
shewn  that  he  entertained  the  principles,  any  more  ftn  ^ 
he  had  penned  a  line  of  the  book  a  De  tribes  ImposloriM' 
which  modern  criticism  has  agreeti  to  class  among  the  celebni 
ed  works  never  written. 


(i)  A.  special  cede  of  taws  was  Trained  by  Frederick  for  tbepfr 
taction,  of  agriculturists*  navigators,  students,  and  Hlerati;  and  of  & 
Kmperor,  so  calumniated  in  ^life-time ,  an  ecclesiastic  (if  great' Inn* 
iog  says  :  Ipa  entw  dociissimusi  maltenm*  dtociplmarum  ornammlo& 
spicuut,  doctrixa  et  prudentia  wthnes  sui  satculi  homines  tuperiiM ' 
Doctos  viro&  impenso  dilhooit ,  lileras mirifice  fovit  (Mongitore,  WW 
Sicuta^  See  slap  Ms  wttl,  fell  of  sentiments  of  piety,  in  -Giannoae 
1.  XVlt,  *  6. 

(3)  He  Is  said:to  have  been  deterted'from  entering  Florence, 
in  that  neighborhood;  by  the  prophecy  of  the  -Wizard,  Wehae!  Sco*t 
that  m  Fiotenlia  he  should  die  —  fuffilWd,  wHfc  the  usual  -  palter^ 
ija  a  double  sense,  »  by  bfrdeath  at  that^obscute  fartifted  place  in 
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liroinv  In  the  story  of  her  past,  Messina  seems  veritably  marked 
[bought  for  mirfprtntie,  .signalised  fey  the  awful disliaiclieas  of  wde— 
id  adiwv ao  instance  so  terribly  visiting  her  as  tbrou&b  :Jfce  reprisals 
oored)«(Wt  quenched  revejujtion  under  ,Ferdioapd  U.  flaw  conspicuous 
ofst^  position  under  ancient  Rome,,  is  shown  fey  Lhe  oration  of 
PilertuScero  against  the  rapacious  Pra&tor,  who  ./avowed  bar  more 
poliiiahan  any  Sicilian  town  *  finding,  it  convenient  to  form  here  the 
J  pwiflfrtral  dep<5t  of  his  incalculable  spoliations.  Under  the  Norman 
infers^**  Hobenstanfen  princes,  Messina  and ; EeJer ino  atone,  among 
wisM  cities  of  their  kingdom*  retained* the  a ncieatoffioe  of  tltyilko 
ift&dW  Hmtigoi),  a  species  of  roy.al  JieuLeoaacy,  which  Frederick  U„ 
d  die (#rho  abolished  it  everywhere  elsewhere  established  with  a.  high 
lealMflB1***  of  delegated  authority,  similar  to  that  of  the  counts  of 
Dd,  ffliSicilFt  W^t  the  Gothic  kingdom,  who  exchanged  their  title  for 
pjrffcat  of  prarter,  laXter  thecpnqoest  ,by  BeMs«r;io6  bad  res*it)jected 
jja  j  fft»«  islanji  to  Jnstioian.  Xbe  weajfh  and  spendeur  of  Messina 
^ .jj/jflftdfj?  the  Ajagapese  dynasty,  pj«y  be  infeBreq'  from  thai  oon- 
^j^pofarybacc^niii.of  <tbe(triuAH>hal  enUy  ofiPjfftdeuick/llLd^O), 
,  ^$oon  after,  th©  i^lAV»al  recognition  of  Oiat  yo#ng,prinpe;as  kiiig, 
'  ^  pJaee  jof  his  bjrplher,|PejUir  Thar**  rod*  fptfh-lo  meft  the  handk 
?  j^^fo^lan^^  benefactor  of 

^fcUrf*  WMn^y)r? a. gpnjJly:  company  ,of  nobles*  aJMn  silken  attire, 
'  ion  hordes  q^parjsonecj  with  cloth  of  gold,  foljbwisdjhy  a  bevy  of 
Udie^  all  jn  irrigated  $ilfc  and  <go)d  tissues,  apadding  with 

#mpl*t  fragW*  with  all  the  arainas^.Araby  and  the  Indies, 

^thaf. (tfie  ^roniclejiassoreains,),  noi^ej  Abu  Hebrew  Esther, , 
j  ifinr  Helen  ol\  Troy,  .nor  fiido  of  Ca^hagei  pe^kT  hay*  surpassed 
?j  Mnjse;  faJr  pnes  in  magnificence  I  Tb^s  apcq^pained,  the  royal 
*j  guest  rode  to  his  palaoe,  alo^g  streets  strewn  with  flowers,  be- 
j  ,lpjef»^uaes>^gw^  whose 
.    haJc^piedjooCs  bands, of  ipusicjaas  sent  Jofih joyous, fanfaronades 

ijm^v^hile,— such  a  scape,  perhaps,  as  rone  tpf  Sicilyfs  pld  poets 
Mazi.eo  J^,coe;¥al  wUb,  Dapte^  bad  ip.bia  minttV  eye,,  when 

he,  address^  Ais^ty^^  a 

Cira  se  tueta  iMeasi«raf  fosse  jnia  ,  ^ 
f.   Senza  voi,  donna,  rilente  mi  earii. 
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this  epistolary  relic.  To  establish  (fie  claims  of  Troth  legend  and 
letter,  a  learned 'Jesuit,  Melchior  Inchofer ;  produced  a  ponderous 
Latin  tome:  «  Epfctofe  B.  Virgin**  Mariae  ad  Dfessinefnses  Veritas 
viddicata  »  (1629),  which',  to  judge  'from  citations',  -one'  might 
class  among  the  roost  curiotrt  olTsfirvn^s  df  dot-^or-the-way  eru- 
dition ever  given  to  light.  It  isi  honourable'  to  the  courage  and 
candour  of  another  ecclesiastical  -antiquary,  "boldly  to  have  de- 
clared the  deficiency  o*f  proof  in  'this  cage,  the?  arguments  of 
Inchofer  having  been  severally  refuted  by  RbceolHrrb  «Sieft?# 
Sacra,  1.  f,  nofitfae  It who  exposes  theiV.  weak  side,  showing 
thaf  no  sufficient  evidence  has  ever  beeri'  adduced  'in  support  of 
the  legend  so  fervently  cherished-;  (hat  the  Epistlfe  was;  in  fact, 
never'  seen  in  any  language  fill  produced  in  the* La  tin,  ptofesf^ 
edly  translated  from  the  Greek,  ebont'fltfo/by  Conslantine  Lasca-' 
risi  the'  celebrated1  scholar,1  Who  (hat  yea^ilsft^  Messing,  *tnfee 
which  period,  as  eVen  the  Jesuit*  THthfer  allows,  no  trace  ef  a 
Hebrew  or  Greek  original  has' been  discovered.  *  Lascari*  seems 
to  have  been  insfnred  by  SaVbnaVotoV  ap'peal-at  Florence, •} \« 
reference  to  the  assumed  genuine  ^hara^fe*  and  edifying  cori  tools 
of  another  letter  from  the  Blessed  Vrfgin,  addressed  to  that  city, 
and  no  doubt  accepted  by  the'ertthosiasfic  bominuftln  orator,  the 
prophet  and  vicfrm  of  a  corrupt  a£e,  in  perfect,  gobd  faith  fi). 
Scriptural  chrdnologyjas  admitted  tty'the first  authorities  places 
the  arrival  of  St.  Paul  In  ItaiynA.D. W;  nor  could  he  have  been 
in  Sicily,  where  his  visit  id  Syracuse  /but  no  other  part  of  the 
island)1  is  mentioned  in  the  fiook  of  Acts,  af  Earlier  date;  and  the 
computation  by  indiclions,  periods  of  fifteen  years,  was  first 
introduced  by  Constantino.  If  must  be  alided  also,  that  the  Index 
Congregation  of  Rome  has  condemned  Works  In  which  this 
Relic's  claims  are  loo  confidently  advanced ;  but  TiUIe  does  the 
popular  feeling  of  the  Messinese  heed  any  argument,  unfavourable 
lo  their  dearly-prized  *  Leltera  »♦ 

High  historic  actions  have  passed  within  Messina's  cathedral, 
none  fraught  with  greater  import  to  national  destinies  than  the 

(I)  T,  €*.viu,  Storia  degli  Jtoitorit,  note  f,  o.  I. 
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assemblage  shortly  after  (he  massacre  oMbe. «  Vespers  »,  when/ 
civic  authorities  gave  official  reception  to  the  Cardinal  Gherardo, 
as  commissioner  from  Rome  for  (he  adjustment  of  peace  between 
.  the  Anjou  king  and  his  subjects.  The  key's  of  the  city  an,d  the 
bdion  of  command  being  placed. in  his  hand,  the  request  was 
formally  preferred  that,  in  the  name  of  the  holy  Roman  Church, 
he  (the  Cardinal)  whould  assume  the  government  over  Sicily  ; 
bat  the  means  by  which  the  islanders  had  liberated  themselves 
from  their  foreign  rulers  were  of  a  nature  to  be  reprobated  jby 
the  Holy  See,  which  could  not  but  condemn  a  massacre  that 
had  spared  neither  age  nor  sex  ,  and  confounded  the  religious 
in  cloisters  with  the  soldiery  in  fortresses;  whilst  other  motives 
contributed  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  Papacy  for  the  power  in- 
vited and  consecrated  by  itself  to  ascend  the  Siculo-Neapolitan 
throne.  Under  these  considerations  was  dictated  the  answer  of 
the  Cardinal ,  requiring  unconditional  submission  to  the  Anjou 
Charles ,  whose  murder  of  Conradin  never  had  been  ,  nor  could 
be  forgotten  ;  on  which  Alaimo  of  Lentink  (a  conspicuous  per- 
sonage), snatching  the  bdton  from  his  hand,  interrupted  the 
inadmissible  proposals :  «No,  father,  this  is  raving  I  Never, 
never  more  will  we  admit  the  French  ,  so  long  as  we  have  blood 
and  swords  of  our  own.  » 

<,  About  fifty  churches ,  eighteen  monasteries  and  convents 
for  males  ,  and  seventeen  for  females  ,  attest  the  public  piety 
of  Messina.  Among  the  first  and  wealthiest  of  these  institutions, 
was  the  Priorate  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  ,  or  Order  of  Jeru* 
salem ,  whose  once  vast  property  finally  passed  lo  the  crown. 
Bat  the  most  illustrious  was  that  originally  on  a  site  now  as- 
sociated with  the  reverse  of  all  that  is  sanctified  or  beneficent , 
being  occupied  by  the  fortress  built  in  1538  by  Charles  V.,  called 
St.  Salvatore  from  the  great  Monastery  of  Basilians  founded  by 
Count  Robert  Guiscard,  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  which, 
at  an  early  period  invested  with  authority  over  thirty-one 
other  houses  of  the  same  Order  ,  was  raised  by  Ring  Rugiero 
(o  the  rank  of  Archimandrite.  Forty-four  Basilian  cloisters ,  in 
Sicily  and  Calabria ,  were  eventually  subject  to  this  establish- 

33 
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ment,  once  owning  immense  possession,  held  by  feudal  tenure, 
(he  same  pious  Ring  having  raised  and  endowed  its  cloisters 
with  the  munificence  common  to  his  dynasty. 

One  of  its  abbots  was  the  celebrated  Bessarion,  the  Greek 
Cardinal,  who  recovered  many  privileges  and  properties,  already 
passed  away,  in  the  XV.  century,  from  the  hands  of  this  cloistral 
aristocracy ;  but  the  inexorable  law  of  vicissitude  that  struck  , 
sooner  or  later,  all  the  monastic  grandeurs  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
(lescended  at  last  so  heavily  on  this  wealthy  centre  of  the  Ba- 
silians,  that  all  its  feudal  rights  and  possessions  disappeared,  j 
and  the  archimandrite  dignity  passed  in  commendam ,  to  be  be- 
stowed, as  continually  since  1504,  on  ecclesiastics  not  bound  to 
residence ,  nor  necessarily  of  a  regular  order. 

When  the  Emperor  swept  away  those  stately  buildings  on 
the  sea ,  for  the  sake  of  erecting  here  the  most  formidable  for- 
tress in  Sicily,  the  monks  received  in 'compensation  a  church 
within  the  walls,  Sanlissimo  Salmlore ,  enlarged  through  .their 
means,  and  attached  to  (he  commodious  monastery  they  had 
still  sufficient  wealth  to  erect  in  1597,  when  was  opened  a  no- 
vitiate in  their  new  edifice.  In  modern  limes  their  Archimandrite 
has  been  nominated  by  the  crown ,  receiving  investiture  from 
the  Pope. 

Several  other  Greek  communites  in  this  city  jhave  gradually 
adhered  to  the  forms  and  profession  of  the  Latin  Church;  bat 
one  principal  temple  of  united  Greeks  is  still  served  by  its  col- 
legiate clergy,  presided  over  by  a  dignitary  of  their  own  election, 
styled  Prolopapa ;  and  formerly  all  other  churches  of  the  same 
rile  in  Sicily  received  their  norma  of  discipline  from  «  La  Cal- 
tolica,  »  as  this  is  called. 

To  attest  more  emphatically  the  accordance  on  a  dogma , 
disputes  concerning  which  have  caused  alienation  and  divided 
Christendom  for  ages— the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit — the 
Pentecost  festival  is  kept  with  peculiar  observances  by  the  as- 
sociated Greek  and  Latin  clergy  of  Messina.  The  canons  repair 
.  to  «  La  Caltolica,  »  and  escort  the  Prolopapa ,  with  his  priests  < 
to  their  cathedral ,  where  are  chanted  solemn  vespers  by  the 
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Greeks;  and  al  the  close  Greek  and  Latin  priests  together  re- 
turn to  the  church  of  the  former,  rendering  the  same  honours 
again  to  the  Protopapa. 

The  important  services  rendered  to  the  late  revolution  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  Greeks  of  the  schismatic 
communion,  received  curious  attestation  in  one  among  sundry 
interferences  of  civil  with  ecclesiastical  authority— Garibaldi's 
decree  for  the  revocation  of  the  royal  exequatur  on  a  bull  of  Be- 
nedict XVI.  which  limited  the  religious  liberties  of  the  Greco- 
Albanians  in,  this  kingdom  ,  in  order  to  place  their  worship  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Catholic. 

Among  libraries  of  note  at  Messina  that  of  the  Basilians 
is  the  only  one  which  escaped  without  injury  from  the  earth- 
quake in  1783  ;  and  is  still  rich  in  Greek  codes ,  though  wo- 
fully  despoiled  by  the  unscrupulous  proceeding  of  an  archiman- 
drite, in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  sold  the  most  precious 
among  these  MSS.  16  the  Vatican,  in  the  hope  (it  is  said),  of 
thus  recommending  himself  to  the  cardinalale-a  rank  never  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Rocco  Pirro  gives  the  testament,  date  1114,  of 
a  wealthy  Messinese,  who  himself  became  a  monk  here,  bequeath- 
ing to  this  monastery  300  Greek  codices ,  and  certain  «  most 
beautiful  images  covered  with  gold  ,  »  probably  collected  by  him 
in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  Greece.  Another  Greek  library 
at  Messina,  formed  by  Lascaris,  was  shamelessly  pillaged  by  the. 
Spanish  Viceroy  Uzeda,  after  which  its  residue  was  gradually  dis- 
persed, how  and  whither  is  unknown.  The  Benedictines  have  also 
a  valuable  collection,  though  impaired  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
jury caused  to  the  building  containing  it,  by  earth  quake;  .but. 
among  their  remaining  stores  are  many  Latin  MSS.,  the  most  cur- 
ious  a  donation  made  to  St.  Benedict  by  a  Roman  senator,  named 
Tertullus,  of  all  his  vast  possessions  in  Sicily,  allowed  by  Ma- 
billon  a  place  among  authenticated  diplomas,  though  Murder 
argues  that ,  albeit  the  character  corresponds  to  its  date  (sixth 
century),  style,  contents  and  Latinity  betray  later  origin.  Amari 
questions  the  authenticity  of  many  Benedictine  diplomas  ,  relied 
upon  for  retrospective  claims  to  the  ancient  wealth  of  that  Order 
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in  Siciry.  Numerous  documents  had  their  origin  (that  historian 
concludes) ,  in  cloisters  ,  not  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century. 
Through  the  diligence  of  the  Jesuits ,  many  such  were  rescued 
from  dnst  and  oblivion  at  Messina ,  as  Well  as  many  anciently 
revered  and  lost  relics. 

By  bull  of  Sixius  V.  ,  1888,  St.  Plaeidus ,  the  disciple  of 
St.  Benedict,  who,  with  thirteen  companions,  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom here  in  the  sixth  century,  was  raised  to  become  the 
object  of  honours  as  guardian  saint  of  Messina ;  and  a  fragment 
of  his  relics  ,  in  a  golden  urn  held  by  a  silver  statue  of  the 
personified  city  (i20  lbs.  weight),  Was  presented  by  the  muni- 
cipality,  in  1601,  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

In  the  bombardment  of  this  city,  September  1848 ,  several 
of  her  finest  churches,  S.  Vomenico ,  S.  JYicote,  S.  Spirito ,  and 
others ,  were  set  fire  to ;  three  churches  were  pHlaged  of  the 
sacred  vessels  ,  and  in  one  the  soldiery  threw  the  consecrated 
Eucharist  on  the  pavement:  in  two  churches  several  women  , 
who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge,  were  first  violated  and  then 
killed  by  those  Neapolitan  troops ,  who  slew  priests  at  the  attar, 
murdered  the  aged  and  infirm  in  their  beds,  cut  to  pieces  little 
children  ,  and  threw  other  helpless  creatures  oat  of  the  windows 
of  their  houses— facts  staled  by  Lord  Lansdowne  to  the-  upper 
House  on  the  2nd  February  '49,  and  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  that 
of  Commons  the  next  day.  Admiral  Parker ,  writing  to  Lord 
Temple,  estimated  the  losses  to  Messina,  through  that  seige  end- 
massacre  ,  at  five  million  dollars  ,  which  La  Farina  considers 
much  below  the  actual  amount  (Storia  d.  Rfaoluziom  SicUietna, 
c  X VIII.)  Can  we  wonder,  after  such  antecedents,  at  the  facile 
triumphs  in  Sicily  of  that  Leader  who  seems  the  most  extraordi- 
nary modern  example  of  Heaven's  electing  to  punish  great  ini- 
quities ? 

Rarely  has  so  striking  an  illustration  of  the  text ,  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi,  been  supplied  as  in  the  remains  of  Syracuse,  called 
«  the  London  of  antiquity,  »  whose  population  of  two  millions, 
ascribed  to  her  by  historians,  has  dwindled,  like  as  her  greatness 
has  fallen.  Slrabo  tejls  us  her  walls  were  twenty  •three  miles  in  cir- 
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cumTerence,;  Cicero  describes  in  glowing  terms  the  splendour  of 
her  pobliG  edifices  and  artistic  beauties;  Marcellas  wept  when 
he  looked  down  upon  the  queenly  city,  and  though}  of  the  de- 
struction Rome's  armies  were  about  to  bring  upon  her!  The 
modern  Syracuse  is  entirely  confined,  to  the  Island  of  Ortygia 
(formerly  a  peninsula),  about  three  miles  in  circuit;  and  within 
the  last  few  years ,  16,803  has  been  the  reported  population. 
Her  renowned  harbour  is  still ,  as  nature  constructed  it ,  capa- 
ble of  containing  the  fleets  of  mightiest  nations ,  having  almost 
the  geographic  outlines  of  a  vast  lake  ,  an  island  and  a  promon-  < 
lory,  called  ( from  the  Greek  fortress  anciently  occupying  it ) 
Plemmyrium,  forming  the  two  horns  that  almost  meet,  divided 
only  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  Ionian  Sea.  All  that  remains 
of  the  antique  metropolis  on  Xhe  mainland  is  a  mournful  and 
unpeopled  waste,  where  the  rock-foundations  are  strewn  for  miles 
and  miles  with  fragments  of  masonry— the  deep  ruts  of  chariot- 
wheels  marking  the  direction  of  streets,  here  and  there  the  ground 
plan  of  a  house  traceable— *some  belter  preserved  walls  of  mas- 
sive construction  and  subterranean  passages  bearing  witness  to 
the  strength  of  fortresses— a  Greek  theatre  and  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, principally  excavated  in  the  Uving  rock;  vague  traces  of 
temples,  therm®,  a  most  impressive  street  of  tombs,  but  no 
dwelling-places  entire  save  those  of  the  dead— the  rock-hewn 
sepulchres,  among  which  one  is  arbitrarily  called  that  of  Ar- 
chimedes, countless  in  number,  various  in  form  and  size;  and 
we  may  indeed  say  that  in  this  region  of  dimly-distinguished 
memorials- 
Man's  departed  steps  are  traced 
But  by  his  dust  amid  the  solitude. 

The  GommUion  of  Antiquities  at  Palermo,  some  years  since, 
ordered  excavations  which  brought  to  light  the  substructures  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Liberator,  700  palms  in  length,  in  tbe  quar- 
ter of  the  ancient  city  styled  ISfeapolis;  and  presently  a  colossal* 
bast  of  the  Thunderer,  mutilated,  bnt  still  noble  in  expression' 
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(now  in  (he  museum  formed  here  in  (he  last  century)  was  das 
up  near  those  buried  rains. 

The  island  of  Orfygia  contained  the  palaees  of  Dionysius,  aad 
of  Hiero,  a  mint,  a  prison,  a  magazine  with  arms  for  70,000 
men ,  the  temples  of  Minerva  and  Diana,  and  superb  porticoes. 
Its  modern  fortifications,  dating  from  Charles  V.,  and  maintained 
in  the  best  repair  ,  form  the  feature  now  most  remarkable  in  its 
external  aspect ;  and  three  frowning  portals  are  passed  under 
before  crossing  the  drawbridge ,  which  connects  Orfygia  with 
the  mainland. 

There  seems  no  end  of  bastions ,  scarps  and  counterscarps , 
sentries  and  gateways,  as  we  drive  under  these  fortifications 
to  find  ourselves  at  last  amid  narrow  streets ,  picturesque  only 
from  their  irregularity ,  where  nothing  seems  to  indicate  more 
than  a  town  of  third-rate  importance.  The  modern  Syracuse  has 
(like  other  small  towns  in  Sicily)  that  aspect  of  desolate  inanimation 
which  excites  the  inquiry  how  any  pulse  of  social  vitality,  any 
lever  to  raise  humanity  above  the  level  of  materialised  existence 
can  be  contained  here?  Tet  indications  of  aristoricratic  fife  may 
be  perceived,  on  closer  observation. — besides  a  theatre  and 
numerous  cafes,  one  of  the  establishments* never  missing  in  Si- 
cilian cities,  the  boUega  di  conversazione  (conversation-shop),  where 
centlemen  spend  their  evenings  in  chit-chat  or  reading  official 
journals  (the  only  such  allowed  under  the  old  riftme)  in  lighted 
and  richly-furnished  rooms,  opening  upon  the  street;  the  terms 
of  subscription  to  these  anti-domestical  reunions  sufficiently  se- 
curing their  aristocratic  character. 

Oh,  the  desecrated  Fountain  of  Arethusa  !  changed  in  all 
save  the  crystal  clearness  of  its  waters ,  since  they  were 
sung  by  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  TiU  lately  this  fountain,  round 
which  Poetry  and  Fable  wove  such  a  web  of  beautiful  fan- 
tasies ,  was  used  as  the  public  wash-pond  of  the  city ;  not 
from  that  profanation  it  has  been  in  part  rescued  by  an 
mclosure  of  masonry  forming  an  ellipse  of  considerable  dia- 
meter ,  on  one  side  divided  by  a  bastion  from  the  sea,  and  wi- 
thin whose  circuit  is  a  ja  <T  e*u.  One  descends  by  a  staircase, 
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and  at  one  end  of  the  ellipse  may  see  the  "spring  gushing 
through  the  rock  from  Us  subterranean  birthplace,  still  retaining 
its  most  remarkable  peculiarity,  inasmuch  as  a  body  of  water 
expands  broad  and  deep  like  a  river,  immediately  where  its 
source  meets  the  light.  The  quality  ascribed  to  it  by  Cicero  , 
«  /bnt  aeqwe  dulcis ,  »  is  lost;  for,  tasting  its  waves,  we  find) 
them  unpleasant  and  slightly  saline,— owing  to  its  communica- 
tion with  the  sea ,  through  subterranean  channels  opened  by  an 
earthquake  (as  Sicilian  historians  tell  us),  in  the  year  1167, 

The  temple  of  Minerva,  the  only  considerable  monument 
of  antiquity  upon  the  island ,  owes  its  partial  preservation  to 
Catholicism,  having  been  converted  into  a  cathedral  by  the  Bi- 
shop St.  Zosimus.  Of  its  forty  Doric  column,  twenty-three  still 
remain,  the  nave  of  the  church  being  formed  out  of  the  cella,  • 
and  the  aisles  out  of  the  north  and  south  porticoes  of  the  pe- 
ristyle, with  intercolumniations  walled  np,  but  the  ponderous 
architrave  preserved  almost  complete,  one  of  its  enormous  slabs 
serving  as  the  mensa  of  the  high  altar. 

Under  the  Saracenic  dominion  this  edifice  was ,  probably,  % 
again  in  ruin ,  but  was  restored  by  the  first  bishop  of  the  see 
under  the  Normans;  and  for  its  repair,  after  subsequent  decay, 
were  granted  Indulgences  by  Calixtus  HI.  and  Leo  X,  Cicero 
describes  the  28  pictures  of  the  Graeco-Siculan  Kings,  and  por- 
tals of  curiously  wrought  ivory  with  bosses  of  gold  that  adorned 
Minerva's  Temple,— all  carried  away  by  the  rapacious  Verres ! 
Above  its  portico  rose  a  lofty  tower  to  which  hung  a  glittering 
metallic  shield,  and  so  soon  as  mariners,  on  leaving  the  harbour 
lost  sight  of  this,  they  threw  offerings  into  the  sen  to  propi- 
tiate both  Minerva  and  Neptune.  - 

I  witnessed  ,  during  my  slay,  one  manifestation  of  a  prin^' 
ciple  which  at  least  supplies  stimulant,  if  not  motive  for  exer- 
tion, to  the  local  life — the  devotional.  From  the  vigil  of  All-Saint's 
Day  to  the  afternoon  of  the  following  these  streets  were  crowded 
at  all  hours,  and  adorned  by  strange  displays  of  sugar-work  on 
large  tables  before  shops,  each  being  at  night  gaily  illuminated  ; 
not  only,  fruits,  flowers,  and  bread  ingeniously  imitated  in  the  same 
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saccharine  materia! ,  but  a  corps  dramalique,  enlisted  from  all 
nations  and  ranks  (even  saints  and  bishops) ,  in  various  groups 
really  well  designed  and  with  proprieties  of  costume  ,  represent- 
ing facts  in  the  history  of  Syracuse — the  attack  of  the  Romans 
with  a  charge  of  cavalry ;  Archimedes  destroying  the  fleet  of 
Marcellus  by  the  burning  glass;  Cicero  descovering  the  forgotten 
sepulchre  of  Ihe  great  mathematician;  the  bishop,  his  deacon 
and  monks,  brought  in  chains  before  the  Emir  after  the  taking 
of.lhis  city  by  the  Saracens  etc. 

Nowhere  have  I  seen  the  solemnities  of  this  anniversary 
bettor  attended.  From  the  hour  of  vespers  on  the  1st  November 
the  funeral  bell  tolls  at  all  churches,  and  the  Quarantine  com- 
mences in  that  dedicated  to  the  Anime  del  Purgatorio,  which  is 
crowded  during. the  solemn  exposition.!  entered  another  where 
the  mournful  catafalque ,  with  «  yellow  tapers  burning  faintly,  » 
was  surrounded  by  lay  confraternities  in  white  costume,  chanting 
office,  after  which  an  ecclesiastic,  in  alb  and  cope,  delivered  an 
impressive  discourse.  Requiem  High  Mass  is  song  at  all  these 
-  churches;  and  the  upper  classes  now  appear  mostly  in  deep  mourn- 
ing— the  long  black  silk  mantle  and  hpod  being  here,  as  else- 
where in  Sicily ,  usually  worn  by  females  at  public  worship. 

The  observances  of  the  lOlh  May  used  to  be  peculiar,  and 
with  singular  pageantry  here.  A  large  tree  was  carried  to  the 
principal  piazza ,  accompanied  by  a  procession  af  citizens  waving 
palms  and  singing.  And  though  this  has  long  fallen  into  desue- 
tude i  the  usage,  I  understand,  still  continues  of  liberating  on 
that  day  all  prisoners  for  debt ,  on  condition  that,  if  at  the  end 
of  a  month  they  be  still  insolvent,  they  should  voluntarily  re- 
turn to  captivity.  The  olden  practice  was  referred,  perhaps 
arbitrarily,  to  the  rejoicings  held  in  ancient  Syracuse  on  the  same 
day  in  memory  of  the  victory  obtained  by  her  citizens ,  in 
conjunction  with  their  allies  the  Spartans ,  over  the  Athenians 
led  by  Nicias  ,  after  which  returning  from  the  battle-Geld  (as 
we  are  told  by  Plutarch)  the  conquering  troops  ,  crowned  with 
flowers,  carried  the  Athenian  trophies  on  branches  of  trees  into 
the  city.  But  the  great  festival  proper  to  Syracuse  is  in  honour  of 
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St.  Lucia,  a  native  of  this  place,  martyred  A.  d.  303;  its  observan- 
ces distinguished,,  as  those  of  St.  Agatha  at  Catania,  and  St.  Rosalia 
at  Palermo,  by  extraordinary  magnificence  ;  and  throngs. repair 
from  the  city  on  these  occasions  to  the  chapel  abovethesepolchre , 
which  stands  in  the  solitary  region  of  ruins  and  tombs  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.  Here,  contiguous  to  a  Franciscan  convent,  is^an  octa- 
gon temple  of  modern  architecture,  above  the  principal  altar, 
within  which  lies  the  recombeut  statue  of  the  Saint,  her  head 
crowned  wilh  flowers,  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  a  rosary  and 
palm  in  the  other — the  expression  that  of  ecstatic  repose — the 
countenance  most  lovely,  and  kindled  as  it  were  with  a  light  of 
more  than  earthly  beauty.  Her  sepulchre ,  from  which  the  relics 
have  been  removed,  is  seen  through  a  grating  above  the  altar, 
being  a  deep  recess  excavated  in  the  rock,  surmounted  by  a 
richly-sculptured  friere ,  with  figures  of  a  bird ,  a  hare ,  and  at 
dog,  intertwined  by  foliage  ;  the  deposit  belonging  evidently  to 
the  sepulchral  series,  probably  numerous,  of  an  extensive  cata- 
comb underneath  this  church,  which  can  no  longer  be  explored. 

The  church  itself  stands  much  lower  than  the  surrounding 
soil.  Its  eonvent ,  originally  a  Benedictine  monastery,  restored 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracen  ,  was  assigned  in  1017  to 
Observantine  Franciscans.  Monastic  Orders,  first  introduced  here 
in  the  V.  century,  were  largely  developed  in  Syracuse,  which 
contains  at  present  18  convents  ;  and,  tin  the  recent  suppression, 
the  Jesuits  had  seven  convents  and  colleges  in  this  diocese.  Be- 
sides its  cathedral ,  this  city  has  14  churched;  and  its  Arehie- 
piscopal  See  (restored  to  that  rank ,  long  lost ,  in  1844)  enjoys 
a  revenue  of  4000  ducats,  taxed  600  florins  by  the  Camera:  Fine 
details  of  Gothic  and  Norman  architecture  are  preserved  in  some 
of  these  churches;  and  in  an  obscure  private  house  is  built-up 
all  that  remains  of  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Diana— two  Doric 
capitals  with  their  abacuses  and  a  small  portion  of  the  shafts , 
the  most  gigantic  of  all  yet  found  among  the  Graeco-sicolan 
rains.  > 

The  Christian  antiquities  of  Syracuse  have  received  little 
share  of  the  attention  bestowed  by  archaeologists  on  those  that 
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are  Pagan.  The  church  of  S.  Marciano,  oo  (he  mainland,  is  said 
to  be  the  oldest  of  Christian  oratories,  its  foundation  being  ascrib- 
ed to  that  Saint ,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Syracuse  by  St.  Peter.  It  is 
now  partly  subterranean  ,  a  Norman  church  (S.  Giovanni),  also 
of  interesting  features ,  having  been  raised  over  it.  We  descend 
by  a  staircase,  under  a  Gothic  arcade,  evidently  of  more  recent 
origin ,  into  an  oratory  of  considerable  site ,  in  the  form  of  the 
Greek  cross,  with  rounded  arches ;  at  the  angles  of  the  four 
pilaslres  supporting  the  central  vault,  are  longitudinal  blocks 
of  sculptured  stone ,  one  side  of  each  presenting  the  symbol  of 
an  Evangelist ;  the  other ,  figures  of  birds  pecking  at  corn  and 
grapes  •  which  hang  in  double  festoons;  and  at  the  centre  of  di- 
vergence are  pine-cones ,  the  symbol  of  Immortality.  Several 
rude  frescoes  are  preserved  on  these  walls,  one  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  in  Byzantine  style,  wjth  embroidered  vestments, 
evidently  of  early  art.  Here  stands  the  sarcophagus  of  St.  Mar- 
xian ,  of  plain  uncarved  stone ,  from  which  the  relics  of  that 
saint  were  carried  away  by  the  Saracens ;  also  his  episcopal 
throne  formed  of  an  antique  Ionic  capital.  Close  to  S.  Giovanni 
is  the  descent  through  a  narrow  portal  into  catacombs  of  vast  and 
yet  only  partially  explored  extent ,  generally  loftier  and  wider 
~  than  those  of  Rome ;  the  principal  corridor  intersected  by  seve- 
'  rar others;  at  the  point  of  junction  are  four  circular  cells  with 
vaulted  ceilings,  and  three  others,  polygonal,  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions.; the  walls  both  of  chambers  and  corridors  pierced  by  se- 
pulchral niches ,  some  only  sufficient  for  a  single  body ;  others 
much  deeper,  with  several  open  sarcophagi  placed  laterally  to 
each  other,  all  cut  out  of  the  same  rock.  No  traces  of  altars  are 
here  distinguished ,  as  in  the  Roman  catacombs;  bat  over 
the  entrance  to  some  deposits  is  the  monogram  of  the  holy 
name  chiselled,  and,  in  other  instances,  a  cross  painted  upon  the 
stone.  At  no  time  in  total  darkntess,  these  corridors,  vast  as  is 
their  extent ,  are  lighted  by  various  apertures ,  communicating 
with  the  open  air.  The  architect  traveller,  Gockerell,  observed 
in  them  much  resemblance  to  the  famed  labyrinth  of  Crete  and 
the  most  plausible  opinion  seems  that  which  ascribes  them  to  the 
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Grocp-Siculans ,  assuming  they  passed ^ to  the  pat-poses  of  Chris- 
tian sepulluce,  if  not  of  sacramental  celebration,  within  the 
interval  between  the  recolonisation  of  Syracuse  by  Auguslus,and 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  There  are  sevep  Catacomb  a 
in  this  vicinity,  all  formed  in  the  solid  calcareous  rock,  bat  none 
(I  understand)  yet  fully  explored.  Among  the  fow  paintings  yet 
found  in  them  ,  are  two  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  former  in 
attitude  of  prayer  with  extended  arms,  a  nd  the  holy  monogram 
near;  also  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  dove  and  other  symbols.  It 
is  inferred  these  hypogees  were  quarries  for  stone  employed  in 
building  of  the  primitive  city,  and  never  used  for  sepulture  till 
Christian  times.  The  numerous  rock-hewn  sepulchres  of  the  ancient 
city,  so  striking  a  feature  among  its  ruins,  have  no  resemblance 
to  them,  but  are,  in  fact,  grottoes  of  architectonic  form. 

The  LalomicB  of  Syracuse  have  been  described  by  writers  , 
ancient  and  modern,  in  terms  that  have  not  exaggerated  their 
picturesque  grandeur.  Originally  also  quarries,  out  of  which  build- 
ing-material came,  they  were  converted  into  places  of  confinement 
for  prisoners  of  war  constrained  to  toil  at  the  formation  of  im- 
mense caves  in  their  perpendicular  sides.  Here  the  Athenian  pri- 
soners, after  the  defeat  of  Nicias,  had  been  doomed  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  their  days,  when  that  exception  was  made,  one  of 
Poesy's  greatest  triumphs,  in  favour  of  those  who  could  recite  the 
verses  of  Euripides.  There  are  several  of  these  Latomiae,  of  great 
depth ,  irregular  and  meandering  in  directions,  and  some  more 
than  a  mile  in  circumference;  one  occupied  by  a  delicious  gar- 
den  pertaining  to  the  villa  of  a  nobleman ;  another  by  the  or- 
chard of  a  Capuchin  convent ,  where  ,  sheltered  from  all  winds  - 
the  olive,  the  fig  and  pomegranate  arrive  at  highest  fecundity : 
the  acanthus  and  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers  carpet  the  ground, 
and  the  stupendous  piles  of  rock,  some  approaching  to  the.  obe; 
lisk,  others  to  the  castellated  in  form,  others  lying  (like  gigantic 
rains)  on  the  level,  as  there  hqrled  by  shocks  of  earthquake,  amidst 
the  luxuriant  foliage  of  those  southern  trees,  present  a  variety  of 
studies  for  the  landscape-painter.  OiT  one  angle  of  the  most  exten- 
sive Latomia  opens  the  enormous  cavern  called  «  Ear  of  Dia- 
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nysius  »  ,  the -most  wonderful  of  these  excavations ,*  (about  180 
feet  in  length »  and  80  in  height)  for  the  perfect  smoothness  and 
architectural  appearance,  of  its  formation,  the  solemn  obscurity, 
and  extraordinary  echo.  The  cuslode  here  tired  for  my  benefit 
a  small  mortar,  whose  report  was  like  thunder ,  long-resounding 
and  rolling,  as  it  were,  through  the  very  heart  of  the  rocks 
with  awe-striking  effect.  Seen  above,  at  a  great  height  above  the 
mouth  of  this  cavern ,  is  a  small  cell  cut  in  the  rock,  from  which 
tradition  says  Ibal  Dionysius  the  Elder  used  to  listen  to  the  con- 
versation of  the  prisoners  below  (hence  the  name  given  to  the 
cavern  itself,  though  the  resemblance  of  its  peculiar  curvature  to 

lihb  outline  of  an  ear,  the  tympanum  of  which  is  represented 
by  a  chamber  hollowed  near  the  centre,  might  have  suggested 
this) ;  hut  history  informs  us  that  these  quarries  were  only  used 
for  the  commonest  class  of  prisoners,  and  those  taken  in  war, 

'  never  for  political  offenders.  The  access  to  this  ceil ,  moreover, 
is  so  difficult ,  even  dangerous ,  that  the  tyrant  would  hardly 
have  chosen  it  for  a  place  of  habitual  resort ;  and  Denon  set  the 
question  to  rest  at  once,  by  having  himself  let  down  into  it  from 
the  summit  of  the  precipice,  thus  being  enabled  to  attest  that  the 
voices  of  two  persons  talking  together  in  the  cavern  only  reach 
(bis  spot  in  founds  completely  confused ;  that  of  one  raised  in 
a  whisper,  only  in  an  inarticulate  fremissement.  Not  many  years 
ago  was  discovered  and  opened  a  winding  passage ,  connecting 
the  so-called  c  Ear  »  with  the  stage  of  the  Greek  Theatre — bene* 
the  theory  that  the  production  of  acoustic  effects'  on  the  stage 
may  have  been  the  only  purpose  of  this  vast  excavation ;  and 
certainly  the  thunder  announcing  the  apparition  or  the  wrath  of 
deities  could  not  have  been  simulated  with  more  thrilling  aw- 
fulness  than  by  such  means. 

Leaving  the  modern  city ,  we  arrive ,  after  some  hours  of 
toilsome  walking  over  rocks  and  loose  stones,  under  the  for- 
tress of  Lahdalos  ,  in  the  quarter  called  Tyche ,  the  only  re- 
mains of  which  consist  of  enormous  artificially-formed  reck  mas- 
ses, which  at  a  distance  look  like  towers  and  bastions  rising  out  of 
a  deep  foss.  About  a  mite  farther,  we  reach  the  highest  point 
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of  I  he  city  in  the  quarter  called  Epipolts,  whose  extreme  angle 
was  occupied  by  the  fortress  of  Hexapylos.  Here  a  mass  of  stupen- 
dous masonry  stands  above  a  spacious  oblong  court ,  whose 
frround-planis  clearly  distinguished,  though  the  edifices  around  are 
bat  stupendous  skeletons. 

Ascending  this  quadrate  and  solid  pile  of  stone— works 
we  may  believe  ourselves  on  the  very  spot  from  which  Marcel- 
his  looked  down  upon  the  panorama  presented  by, a  city  then 
the  most  populous  and  beautiful  of  the  world ,  and  wept  at  the 
thought  of  its  [impending  fated  JVow  we  contemplate  hence  an 
uninhabited  waste  ,  strewn  With  formless  ruins  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  as  construction  due  to  man*  and  gradually  sloping 
towards  a  solitary  coast ,  the  view  presenting  many  fine  features 
— the  bay  and  fortified  cily  of  Augusta  (on  the  site  of  the  an- ' 
cient  Megara  Hyblea) ;  a  long  range  of  low  but  gracefully  un- ' 
dalating  mountains,  still  called  Hyblean  (and  still  renowned ,  as 
of  old,  for  the  delicious  honey  of  the  bees  who  pasture  here 
open  wild  thyme)  ;  above  erery  other  object  the  soaring  fctna, 
in  majestic  isolation  ;  and  the  Ionton  Sea ,  the  blue  of  whose 
waters,  en. the  day  I  made  this  expedition ,  was  brought  into 
resplendent  relief  by  the  prevailing  grey  and  arid  colours  of  the 
Whole  landscape.  Below  this  tower  the  gateway  which  Marcel- , 
his  farced ,  after  his  troops  had  scaled  and  occupied  the  walls 
on  every  side ,  is  still  in  preservation ,  together  with  a  line  of 
bastions  surrounded  by  a  moat  rthe  piers  of  a  lofty  bridge,  and 
the  remains  of  an  outer  tower  which  communicated  with  the 
principal  castle.  We  still  can  enter  and  penetrate  to  a  consider- 
able distance  the  subterranean  passages  under  the  Hexapylos, 
once  so  lofty  that  mounted  troops  could  pass  through  jthem ,  to 
make  sallies  against  the  besiegers ,  but  now  much  lowered  by 
accumulations  of  soil  and  ruin. 

No  excavations  have  been  effected  in  the  Greek  theatre  or 
the  Roman  amphitheatre  here  for  many  years.  The  proscenium 
and  stage  of  the  former  are  buried  under  mounds  of  earth;  and 
all  the  architectonic  fragments  extricated  from  the  superincum- 
bent soil  were  used  for  the  fortifications  of  Charles  V.  Those 
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ruins  in  a  gteat  degree  owe  Iheir  present  preservation  to  tbe 
circumstance  of  their  being  formed  almost  as  much  by  nature  as 
by  art,  the  Cavea,  Cunei,  and  Praecincliones  being  in  the  great- 
er part  cat  oat  of  the  solid  rock,  where  naturally  sloping  to- 
wards a  level  easily  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  stage  and  or- 
chestra. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Syracuse  is 
lhat  by  tbe  Chevalier  Landolina  (who  founded  the  museum)  pub- 
lished about  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

The  ecclesiastical  aspects  of  Sicily  are  peculiar  in  many  besides 
tbe  details  above  alluded  to.  Among  a  population,  which,  on  the  in- 
crease since  1815,  is  now  somewhat  above  two  millions,  the  secular 
and  regular  Clergy  number  15000 ;  the  cloistered  females  12000. 
One  sixth  of  the  entire  nation ,  it  is  said ,  depend  for  subsistence 
on  the  property  of  the  Church.  The  most  singular  feature  of  her 
system  in  this  Kingdom  is  the  a  Tribunal  of  the  Monarchy,  » 
or  Apostolic  Legation ,  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  Court  of  Appeal 
resting  its  authority  on  an  alleged  bull  of  Urban  II,  which,  in  1097, 
conferred  on  Count  Roger  and  his  successors  for  ever  a  degree 
of  spiritual  jurisdiction  so  great  that  opponents  have  reprobated 
it  as  nothing  less  than  a  pretended  headship  over  the  national 
Church,  a  sort  of  rival  Popedom!  That  Boll  not  only  promises 
that  no  Legate  shall  ever  be  appointed  to  Sicily  without  her  King's 
consent ,  but  confers  the  Legatine  office  directly  on  the  Crown. 
Conformably  therewith^  Roger  I.  appointed  bishops,  defined  the 
limitation  of  dioceses ,  and  declared  excommunicate  all  who  should 
contravene  such  ordinances;  Sicilian  Kings  have,  in  virtue  of 
this  claim,  been  addressed  «  Your  Beatitude,  »  and  even  by 
the  title  «  Most  Holy  Father!  »  Baronius  absolutely  rejects 
this  famous  Bull,  and  other  writers  endeavour  to  prove  it  a 
forgery  of  the  Sicilian  government  (1).  Pius  V,  questioned  its 
genuineness  and  denied  its  legality,  in  writing  to  Philip  II  ;  bat 

(4)  It  is  given  by  Fazello  in  his  «  Decades  »;  and  the,  history  of 
this  lon^drawn  controversy  is  supplied ,  from  the  adverse  point  of 
jriew,  by  tyoroni,  «  Dizionario,  *  article  Sicilia. 
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that  Pope  did  oot  succeed  in  his  efforts  (o  suppress  the  Tribu- 
nal. Clement  XI  (acting ,  Jt  is  said,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
all  his  Cardinals) ,  declared  it  abolished  by  decree  of  1715 ;  but 
the  government  of  Victor  Amadeus ,  then  Sicily's  King ,  resisted 
'with  a  high  hand ,  and  appointed  a  Junta  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  Papal  deerees  contrary  to  the  royal  prerogative.  Du- 
ring 44  years  the  Tribunal  ceased,  de  jure  and  as  regarded  by 
Borne ,  to  exist ,  but  without  being  de  facto  even  suspended. 
Finally  was  arranged  the  Concordat  between  Benedict  XIII. 
and  Charles  III.  ftbe  Bourbons  having  in  the  interval  ascended 
this  throne),  which  recognises  the  Tribunal  of  Legation  as  rest- 
ing on  prerogatives  coeval  with  the  Monarchy,  and  in  35  articles' 
defines  its  jurisdiction.  The  c  Judge  of  the  Monarchy  »  wht> 
ranks  as  a  prelate ,  exercises  his  high  authority  in  two  Courts 
of  Appeal ,  each  with  its  judge  and  three  assessors,  at  Palermo : 
he  decides  in  all  causes  which  from  other  Catholic  countries 
most  be  referred  to  Rome,  except  those  major  ones  pertaining 
exclusively  to  the  Papal  Tribunal ;  in  cases  of  undue  imprison- 
ment he  can  issue  inhibition ;  and  the  poor  have  the  benefit  of 
litigating  in  his  courts  gratuitously.  The  four  Archbishops  have , 
.  thirteen  suffragans,  four  of  whose  sees  were  erected  by  the  late 
Pope;  and  these  prelates  derive  most  of  their  income  from 
landed  estates;  one  third  of  the  episcopal  revenues  being  for  their 
support ,  another  for  pensioners  named  by  the  King ,  and  the 
remainder  for  church-repairs  or  charities.  The  parish  priests  are 
mostly  maintained  by  their  Communes,  in  a  few  instances  on 
glebes  attached  to  livings  in  the  gift  of  patrons.  The  monastic 
Orders  early  obtaining  prominence  and  wealth,  having,  been  Jess 
disturbed  by  political  shocks  in  Sicily  than  any  where  else.  But 
the  Bourbonic  government  sometimes  visited  their  cloisters  with 
unscrupulous  severities.  Thus  Ferdinand  I.  had  hardly  begun  to 
reign ,  when  he  suppressed  28  Sicilian  together  with  7  Nea- 
politan convents  on  the  alleged  ground  that  they  had  become 
harbours  for  brigands !  After  that  King's  restoration  to  the  Nea- 
politan throne  in  1799 ,  the  property  of  the  Sicilian  monasteries 
was  confiscated  on  the  pretext  that  their  communities  had  been 
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partisans  of  republicanism  I  and  in  1811  ,  when  the  Court  was 
again  resident  at  Palermo,  the  same  possessions  were  put  up 
to  sale. by  auction  in  the  effort,  (which  totally  failed)  of  raising 
•  supplies  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  One  good  feature  of 
the  convent-system  here  Is  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  recep- 
tion of  a  Nun  before  she  has  completed  her  twenly~»first  year. 
The  dowry  she  brings  with  her  is  equivalent  to  about  150  pounds; 
but  in  convents  where  more  aristocratic  style  in  kepi  up ,  from 
200  -to  400  pounds.  The  milder  discipline  of  the  Sicilian  Sister* 
hoods  allows  those  in  ill-health  to  return  to  their  families  and 
remain  with  them  till  recovered.  Their  superiors  are  elected  by 
the  communities  for  three  years,  and  are  assisted  by  three  Nans 
as  counsellors.  At  their  convents  are  educated  most  girls  of  the 
higher  classes. Those  of  the  poorer  class  are  taught  reading  writing, 
-and  needlework  at  the  Collegi  di  Maria  in  all  principal  towns.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  education  in  Sicily  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Cler- 
gy, (1)  and  in  the  primary  schools,  where  only  reading  and  Cate- 
chism (dollrina  Crisiiana)  are  taught ,  gratuitous.  Of  three  Uai« 
vers  i  ties ,  that  at  Catania ,  founded  1434 ,  and  endowed  with 
1500  gold  ducats  per  annum ,  by  King  Alphonso,  still  retains 
pre-eminence,  especially  in  the  studies  of  Medicine  and  Law,  hal- 
ving also  chairs  for  Theology,  Canon  Law,  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Till  1788  its  professors  were  appointed  by  the  Bishop;  but  in 
that  year  the  whole  system  was  reformed,  savant  of  all  countries 
were  invited  to  compete  for  the  cathedrae  which ,  from  that  date 
but  not  previously,  were  conferred  for  life.  The  remuneration  of 
these  professors  is  so  slight  that  60  pounds  may  be  given  as  the 
maximum  ,  30  pounds  a  year  the  minimum !  I  witnessed  the 
ceremonial  for  the  opening  of  this  University  for  the  .Winter- 
term  :  in  a  great  hall,  at  one  end  of  which  hong  the  portraits  of 
Ferdinand  and  his  Queen  under  a  scarlet  canopy  with  large  ta- 
pers burning  before  them  I  The  professor  of  Pathology,  in  a 
Spanish  costume  (like  the  other  Dons  present)  of  black .  and 

(1)  I  refer  throughout  these  pages  to  Sicily  under  the  Bourbonic  gov- 
ernment. 
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white  silk,  with ample*  gold-brocaded  sleeves  / read  from:  a  pul- 
pit a  long  discourse  passing  in  review  the  general  history  ,of 
learning.  Next  morning,  among  various  announcements  of  lectures' 
posted  near  the  chief  entrance,  appeared  notification  to  the  effect 
that  no  person  with  a  beard  would  be  admitted  into  the  Univer- 
sity-buildings I  k  * 

The  Norman  churches  in  Sicily  from  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  ,  whose  connection  with  preceding 
and  subsequent  phases  may  be  interestingly  traced.  Itself  a  link 
between  the  Byzantine  and  Roman  ,  with  decided  features  oj 
the  Saracenic,  this  beautiful  and  noble  style  fills  imposingly  the 
interval  between  those  Basilica-types  and  the  highest  develop-, 
ment  of  Christian  expression  in  Architecture , — (he  Mediaeval 
Germanic. or  Gothic.  In  western  Europe  ,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  Venice,  the  Gonstantinran  Basilica  bad  been  exclusively 
followed  for  eight  centuries  before  Sicily ,  under  her  Norman 
rulers,  first  displayed  the  striking  and  harmonious  union  of 
the  acuje  arch  and  ornamentation  borrowed  from  the  Mosque- 
with  features  of  both  the  Byzantine  and  Roman  temple,  the  nave 
and  aisles  conforming  to.  the  latter,  (be  more  sacred  part,  compris- 
ing transept,  tribune,  apses,  to  the  former  type,  as,  not  un- 
naturally, the  Greek  still  predominated  in  this  Island  over  the 
Roman  influence.  Here  may  that  disputed  question  ,  the  origin 
of  the  Pointed  Arch,  be  best  elucidated,  as,  from  A. d.  831  to  the  be  - 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Arabs  left  a  succession  of*mo: 
numents  presenting  that  form  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Normans^ 
and  dominant  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when^ 
this  characteristic  feature  was  abandoned  in  Sicily  two  centuries 
and  a  half  earlier  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe  1  Agincourt  even 
doubts  whether  the  pointed  arch  really  was  introduced  into  Sicily 
by  the  Arabs,  or  by  the  Normans;  and  this  learned  critic  goes 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that,  mi  the  Saracenic  palace,  La  Zisa , 
may  possibly  have  been  added  by  later  occupants,  after  the  Con- 
quest ,  this  feature  so  conspicuous  both  in  the  interior  and 
exterior  Of  the  beautiful  building  happily  preserved,  with  all  its 
Oriental  richness  of  mouldings  and  fretwork,  near  Palermo. 

34  .  y 
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Taming  lo  the  Norman  temples,  we  find  in  Iheif  primitive  forms 
a  simplicity*  now  to  a  degree  impaired,  though,  generally  speak- 
ing, ecclesiastical  antiquities  in  Sicily  have  suffered  far  less  from 
modernization  than  in  Italy.  Only  one  altar  originally  stood  in 
these  Siculo-Norman  sanctuaries,  occupying  the  central  of  three 
apses  invariably  opening  from  the  transept;  and  thus  was  pre- 
served a  singleness  and  concentration  in  the  sacred  action ,  very 
different  from  the  confused  arrangements ,  the  countless  altars, 
redundant  and  often  tasteless  decoration  in  modern  Italian  church- 
es. The. celebration  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  being  thus  con- 
fined to  one  spot  ,  the  idea  of  localized  sanctity  was  more  im- 
pressively conveyed;  its  single  sacred  table  being  in  the  central 
apse,  another  on  the  right  served  for  the  diaconicum  or  table  of 
sacramental  vessels ;  that  on  the  left  for  the  protasis  ,  where 
the  offerings  of  bread  and  wine  were  deposited  (i)  according  lo 
the  primitive  observance.  Not' only  the  acute  arch  (yet  unknown 
in  European  countries,  save  where  introduced  by  Moslem  con- 
querors) but  the  rich  Arabesque  work,  in  mosaic  or  moulding, 
was  a  Saracenic  feature  conspicuous  in  the  Siculo-Norman  struc- 
tures fof  the  most  part  raised  by  native  artists,  who,  Serradifalco 
supposes,  were  exclusively  employed  by  the  hew  masters  ot  this 
island.  Politically"  assimilated  to  the  rest  of  the  Greek  empire 
from  the  time  of  Belisarius 's  triumph  over  the  Ostrogoths,  Si- 
cily became  in  like  manner  united  ecclesiastically  with  Con- 
stantinople ;  so  that ,  after  the  final  separation  of  the  Byzantine 
and  Roman  church-systems,  she,  too,  stood  severed  from  Rome, 
the  Greek  rite  alone  performed  at  her  altars  ,  add  all  connec- 
tion with  Latin  Christianity  suspended. 

At  the  transition  point  that  brought  back  Sicily  ,  through 
means  of  the  Norman ,  out  of  the  Oriental  into  the  western  fa- 
mily of  Christian  Europe,  two  styles,  by  natural  historic  result, 
became  blended  in  her  sacred  architecture.  Of  this  the  earliest 
example  is  in  the  church  beyond  the  walls  of  Palermo ,  S.  Gio- 
vanni deXeprosi,  the  first  raised  by  the  Normans,  1081,  where 

(4)  Serradifalco,  Monreale,  etc. 
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we  see  the.  principal  body)  or  nave,  at  a  lower  level ,  the  choir 
and  transept  raised  by  steps ,  with  three  apses  and  cupolas  . 
precisely  as  the  same  features  are  found  in  all  conspicuous  Sicv 
•lian  churches  that  rose  subsequently ;  St.  Michele ,  built  by 
Robert  Guiscard,  107T,  between  Palermo  and  Termini  (now  a. 
rain);  the  abbey  of  Menreale;  and  (earliest  under  the  kings)  the 
Palatine  chapel  at  Palermo,  begun  about  1429,  complete  in  il'32. 
In  the  last  is  singularly  apparent  the  blending  of  two  principles,' 
nave  and  aisles  conforming  to  the  Roman  type ,  with  Latin  epi- 
graphs to  the  mosaic  figures  along  their,  walls,  while  the  eleva 
ted  and  more  sacred  part  retaips  Greek  characteristics,  with 
Greek  incriptions  to  aH  its  mosaics. 
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A .  CANONIZATION 


A  long  and  elaborate  process  precedes  the  acl  by  which 
addition  is  made  to  the  ranks  of  recognised  Saints.  Beatification, 
first  introduced  as  a  distinct  and  preparatory  step ,  before  that 
of  deeper  signi  fiance,  in  1662  (in  reference  to  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  beatified  before  being  canonized  by  Alexander  VII.)  is 
merely  the  publishing  of  a  Papal  Indult  allowing  some  a  Servant 
of  God  »  to  be,  venerated  within  certain  limits,  Or  in  the  church- 
es of  a  certain  Religious  Order ;  but  Canoniiatron  declares 
due  and  commands  the  reverence  -of  the  whole  Church  for  on<? 
whose  virtues  and  miracles  have  been  approved ;  and  before  the 
individual  already  invoked  as  «  Beatus  »  can  be  generally  ad- 
dressed in  orisons  as  «  Sanctus ,  »  two  additional  miracles , 
ascribable  to  his  intercession ,  must  be  established  on  the  evi- 
dence requisite.  The  procedure ,  often  continued  through  many 
years,  sometimes  more  than  a  century ,  before  any  final  result 
be  obtained ,  did  not  assume  its  present  form  till  Siitus  V. 
had  created,  in  1587,  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  specially  char- 
ged  with  the  investigations  preparatory  in  this  object.  After  the 
Cardinal  appointed  by  the  Pope  as  Ponenle  (proposer)  of  th  e 
cause ,  has  made  full  report  upon  it  to  that  Congregation ,  the 
votes  of  the  Cardinals  and  Theologians  belonging  to  its  body/ 
are  given ,  and  reported  to  the  Pontiff,  who  then  issues  a  d  e- 
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cree  publicly  to  recognise  the  miracles  or  heroic  virtues  ,  ox 
both  j  of  the  individual  in  question.  For  proof  of  miracles  per- 
sons of  every  class,  and  especially  medical  professors  in  reference 
>.  to  preternatural  cures  >  are  examined  in  evidence ;  the  function- 
ary called  the  «  Devil's, advocate  »  is  allowed  to  urge  every  ob- 
jection, to  become,  in  short;  the  accuser  quite  in  the  Greek  sense 
of  the  word  &<x0oXo?.  A  second  general  assembly  of  the  Congre- 
gation is  next  held  in  presence  of  the  Pope,  before  whom  all 
again  give. their  votes;  and  to  this  ensues  the  convoking  of  the 
Consistory,  first  private,  then  public,  and  lastly  semi-public. 
At  the  first  the  Cardinal  Perfect  of  Riles  makes  a  full  report , 
and  the  Pontiff  hears  the  votes  of  all  the  Cardinals  in  the  formula 
placet,  or  non  placet.  At  the  second  a  Consisloriat  Advocate  pero- 
rates on  the  cause  ,  and  may  continue  to  so  do  in  many  suc- 
cessive Consistories  before  final  steps  are  desired  to  be  taken.  His 
Holiness,  when  those  steps  are  resolved  on,  answers  through  the 
«  Secretary  of  Briefs  to  Princes,  »  who  in  his  name  desires 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  guidance  in  the  act  contemplated. 
Conformably  to  this  ,  the  Cardinal  Vicar  orders  solemn  devo- 
tions, with  Exposition  of  the  Host,  in  the  three  .principal.  Basi- 
licas for  three  days  at  each  ,  and  announces  in  the  invito  tacro 
the  Plenary  Indulgence  to  be  gained  by  attending  at  these 
devotions  ,  and  by  observance  of  a  three  days  fast ,  before  at- 
tendance at.  the  final  celebration,— Ihe  usual  higher  conditions 
of  course  included.  The  last  preparatory,  the  semi-public,  Con- 
sistory is  attended  not  only  by  the  Cardinals,  but  by  all  the 
Bishops  invited  to  Rome  (usually  in  very  large  number)  for  the 
occasion  ,  all  of  whom  (having  been  beforehand  ,  as  are  the 
Cardinals  ,  supplied  with  a  memoir  of  the  subject  in,  question, 
from  the  authentic  acts  which  remain  in  the  secretariate  of  the 
Congregation) ,  read  their  voles  from  a  written  schedole ;  and 
the  Pppe ,  after  expressing  satisfaction  at  their  accordance ,  de- 
termines the  day  for  the  great  solemnity. 

No  Pontiff  ever  canonized  so  many  saints  as  did  Pius  IX 
on  the  Pentecost  Sunday  of  1862:  twenty-three  Franciscans,  six 
being  professed  priests,  of  Spanish  birth,  the  others  Tertiaries  or 
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Catechols  in,  that  Order  and  qalives  of  Japan  ;  three.  Spanish' 
Jesuits,  all  missionaries  and  all  Martyrs  in  that  country,  who 
together  suffered  death  on  the  cross  . at  Nangazaqui ,  the  5th 
February  1597}  also  a  Spaniard  of  the  Trinitarian  Order,  Miguel 
de  Sanctis,  who  died  at  Valladolid,  1625. 

The  first  canonization  attended  with  complex  ritual  pomp' 
was  that  of  St.  Francis,  at  Assisi ,  1228;  that  of  St.  Leopold  , . 
1485  (by  Innocent  VIII),  involved  the  outlay  of  25,O0O(  gold  ducats; 
for  that  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  the  costs  were  31,903  scudi;  and 
Lamberlini  (Benedict  XIV.)  states  that,  in  his  time,  the  entire 
procedure  was  at  a  cost  of  14000  scudi  for  each  person  canonized. 
In  1741  the  Congregation  issued  an  ordinance  prescribing  a  more 
moderate  average  for  the  fees  of  officials,  decorations  ec,  towards 
which  same  fees  each  postulate  of  a  cause  has  to  deposit  be- 
forehand in  a  Roman  bank  649  scudi,  whilst  1500  scudi  must 
be  assigned  to  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's.  The  entire  expense,  in 
this  last  instance,  was  reported  as  600,000  francs  ,  and  contri- 
buted by  the  Religious  Orders  immediately  interested ;  by  the 
Franciscans  (whose  poverty  never,  lacks  means) ,  70,000  scudi , 
collected  at  their  churches  during  many  years ;  by  the  Jesuits  v 
and  Trinitarian  monks,  30,000  scudi. 

The  magnificently  picturesque  procession  resembles  that  of 
Corpus  Domini;  all  carrying  lighted  tapers,  the  Cardinals  and  Pre-^ 
lates  in  crimson  vestments  and  white  mitres ,  the  Pontiff  borne 
on  his  throne  with  the  canopy  and  flabella;  accompanied  by  the 
chant  of  the  «  Ave  Maris  Stella  »  from  the  Sistine  choir  as 
tbey  pass ,  from  the  Vatican  ,  round  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  thence  into  the  church.  At  intervals  are  carried  immense 
banners  with  the  painted  figures  and  miracles  of  the  new-Saints, 
for  the  introduction  of  which  a  legendary  origin  ,  highly  roman- 
tic, is  adduced.  At  the  canonization  of  St.  Stanislaus  of  Cracow 
by  Innocent  IV.  (1.253),  there  suddenly  appeared  in  air,  support-  , 
ed  by  Angels ,  a  crimson  banner  displaying  a  figure  in  ponti- 
fical vestments  ,  which  the  astonished  spectators  were  , assured 
could  be  no  other  than  the  holy  Bishop  now  receiving  highest 
honours  from  the  Church  I  In  respect  to  those  5«6  Martyrs,  tl^e 
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regular  process  was  set  on  foot  shortly  after  their,  dealh ,  in 
Japan,  Manilla ,  Mexico ,  and  at  Macao.  (1)  The  Congregation 
passed  a  rescript  in  1627  to  sanction  their  being  canonized ;  ami 
that  same  year  Urban*  VIIL  gave  faculties  to  the  Franciscans 
and  Jesuits  to  celebrate  their  anniversary  by  Mass  aud  office  in 
all  churches  of  the  orders  to  which  they  severally  belonged. 
From  three  continents,  from  almost  all  countries  of  Christendom 
(with  two  exceptions  indeed  singular — the  entire  new  Italian 
Kingdom,  and  Portugal),  came  Prelates,  Priests,  and  Pilgrims  of 
other  classes,  to  witness  this  solemn  act  so  strikingly  setting  forth 
what  is  spiritual  and  enduring  in  the  Papacy,  apart  from  what 
is  earthly,  and  now  (to  all  appearance)  sinking  to  ruin  arooml 
its  throne.  (2) 

Criticism  might  have  objected  against  the  adornment  of  St. 
Peter's  for  the  8th  June;  but  under  that  blaze  of  splendour  lay  a 
ileplh  of  moral  meanings  leaving  far  behind  all  claims  of  artis- 
tic excellence.  In  the  contrast  between  those  lavish  pomps  and 
tfhe  mortified  lives,  the  lowly  virtues,  and  martyr-deaths  of  the 
glorified  victims  in  whose  honour  all  had  been  prepared,  was 
a.  sublimity  only  to  be  appreciated  by  the  higher  feeling ,  by 
the  inward,  not  outward  eye. 

The  annals  of  Canonization  serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
the  Papacy  itself  by  many  marked  and  significant  facts;  though 
indeed  the  circumstances  under  which  this  last  assertion  of 
its  divine  mission  by  the  Holy  See  has  been  accomplished,  amidst 
storms  and  perils ,  contradiction  and  persecution,  have  reflected 

(4)  One  was  only  eleven,  and  two  others  of  age  scarce  beyond 
boyhood.  Two  voluntarily  offered  themselves  to  die  with  their  com- 
rades while  on  their  weary  journey  of  600  miles  to  Nangazaqui,  where 
4they  soon  met  death ,  transpierced  by  spears  on  the  crosses  to  which 
they  were  bound.  The  story  is  powerfully  narrated  by  Lady  Georgiana 

'  Fullerton  in  «  Lauren tia,  a  tale  of  Japan  ». 

(2)  Expressive  of  Rome's  ecclesiastical  judgment  on  the  present 
agitations  and  tempers  of  Italy,  was  the  epigraph  under  one  of  the 

;  great  pictures  in  the  atrium  of  St.  Peter's :  Adeste  Gives  Adveiiaeque 
dum  nos  vis  impia  ten/Hat,  urget  scelus,  dolisque  pulsa  tierilas  recedil. 
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perhaps  more  intrinsic  lustre' on  ,  lhe  act  than  in  any  preced- 
ing jnstance. 

Before  Boniface  IV.  had,  dedicated  the  Pantheon  to  St.  Maria 
ad  Marlyres,  k.  d.  60S,  only  those  pertaining  to  the  «  noble  army  » 
by  sacrifice  of  life  for  faith  were  registered  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  generally-venerated  Christian  Saints.  Subsequently  the, 
sentences  of  Bishops  for  approving  the  virtues  or  miracles  of 
persons  deceased,  with  repute  of  sanctity;  in  their  dioceses  ,  suf- 
ficed for  presenting  such  to  the  reverential  regards  of  the  faithfuil. 
at  least  within  the  same  limitations ;  but  the  sentence  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  soon  became  paramount,  even  before  being  ac- 
knowledged absolutely  and  solely  requisite.  Earliest  known  in- 
stances of  formal  Canonization  by  the  Popes  were  those  of  |Swid- 
berl  ,  declared  a  Saint  by  Stephen  II.,  on  the  prayer  of  Pepin, 
the  French  king,  a.  d.752  ,  and  Si  Alban  ,  the  Protomartyr  of 
England,,  alike  honoured  at  the  request  <*f  Oflfa ,  king  of  the 
Mercians  ,  by  Adrian  I. ,  in  794.  But  the  first  Pope  to  celebrate 
this  act  with  public  solemnity  was  Leo  HI. ,  who  more  distinct- 
ly decreed  those  honours  to  the  same  Swidberl  ,  in  presence' 
of -Charlemagne  ,  804  ;  though  the  first  canonization  with  ritual 
developed  into  forms  since  retained,  and  designated  by  the  mo- 
dern term,  is  placed  by  historians  so  late  as  the  year  093, 
on  the  occasion  when  John  XV.  (sometimes  called  XVI.)  solemn- 
ly promoted  to  the  honours  of  the  altar  a  Bishop  and  a  priest , 
Alberic  and  Arduin  of  Rimini.  Commencing  from  the  act  of  this 
Pope  John  f  the  total  number  canonized  by  the  Qoly  See  ,  ac- 
cording to  historic  proofs,  was  2t0 ,  up  to  the  year  1&39,  when 
live  were  added  by  Gregory  XVI ;  and  of  these  solemnities  se- 
venty-one had  taken  place,  prior  to  the  last,  at  the  Vatican 
in  which  Basilica  Benedict  XIV.  prescribed  that  all  canoniza- 
tions should  be  celebrated,  after  Alexander  VII.  had  determined 
the  same  for  the  rites  of  Beatification.  Till  the  XI  century,  how- 
ever ,  occurred  cases  of  Prelates  conferring  the  character  of 
Sainthood  by  their  own  authority  in  Synods  they  presided  over, 
as  we  learn  in  the  writings  of  St.  Peter  Damian ;  but'  some- 
times this  step  was  taken  with  direct  sanction  from  the  Roman 
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Pontiff,  as  when  Urban  II.,  in  1088,  granted  faculties  by  bull  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Irani  for  inscribing  in  the  sacred  ranks  a  holy 
man  sarnamed  Pellegrino ,  to  whom  the  Trani  Cathedral  is  de- 
dicated at  St.  Nicholas.  The  canonising  pf.Sl.  Gaultier  de  Ponloise 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Roaeo ,  H53  ,  was  the  last  example  of 
such  act  accomplished  by  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the 
Holy  See;  and  not  many  years  subsequently  a  bull  of  Innocent  III. 
for  the  canonising  of  the  Empress  Cunegunda,  as  already  de- 
termined by  Alexander  III.,  defined  that  to  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  alone  pertained  the  decisive  arbitration  in 
such  queslions-a  decision  especially  called  for  at  that  period, 
seeing  that,  in  the  recent  Pontificate  of  Alexander,  an  Anti-Pope, 
called  Pascal  III.,  had  taken  on  himself  1165  to  canonize  Charle- 
magne ,.  [whose  claims  to  such  exaltation  the  Church  never 
admitted,  though  she  has  tolerated  the  honours  locally  paid  to  him 
as  a  Beat  us  »  in  certain  dioceses  of  Germany,  France ,  aud 
Flanders  (v.  Lambertini  De  Serv.  Dei  Bealift.  The  first  regular 
process ,  since  developed  into  the  present  minute  and  searching 
procedure ,  to  investigate  and  weigh  merits  in  each  individual 
case  ,  before  the  Pontiff  determines  either  to  beatify  or  canonize, 
was  that  entrusted  to  a  Bishop  in  reference  to  SL  Raymond  de 
Pennaforl,  deceased  1275. 

Plenary  indulgence  is  granted  to  all  present  at  the  ceremony 
in.  St.  Peter's,  with  the  usual  requirement  of  spiritual  conditions, 
extending  also  to  the  inmates  of  cloisters,  and  even  prisons  , 
provided  an  act  of  devotion  be  made  at  the  sound  of  the  bells 
rung  at  all  Rome 's  churches ,  so  soon  as  the  Pontiff  has  eo toned 
the  Te  Deumy  after  reading  the  act  of  canonization  from  his 
throne,  whilst  the  Cardinals,  Prelates,  and  stately  group  of  offi- 
cials stand  around  him.  All  Bishops  whose  sees  are  within  a 
circle  of  100  miles  round  the  City  are  obliged »  ex -officio ,  to  at- 
tend ;  and  many  others  are  usually  invited  by  circular  ad- 
dressed from  the  Congregation  of  Council*  The  fact  that ,  in 
this  last  instance,  not  out  of  the  Prelates  whose  sees  are  within 
the  newly-constituted  Italian  Kingdom  could  assist,  except,  in- 
deed ,  those  already  in  Rome  as  exiles  .-the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
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of  Naples  and  several  others — is  .unprecedented  and  portentous , 
when  we  consider  the  import,  the  avowed  warfare  agairist  the 
Church,  in  such  systematic  inroad  against  her  liberties.  Mgr. 
Raima  ,  a  bishop  in  partibus,  who  had  been  occasionally  offi- 
ciating at  Turin ,  was  the  only  prelate  from  those  States  who 
could  obtain  his  passport  for  Rome ;  and  he  presented  himself 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  the  offering  from  that  very 
city  to  the.  Peter  Pence  I  Notwithstanding,  the  assemblage  of  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy  from  almost  all  lands,  now  surrounding  the 
throne  of  the  Supreme  Pastor  /  exceeded  every  precedent.  That 
expressive  symbolism  *  a  peculiar  and  unique  feature  in  these 
rites,  which  assumes  the  form  of  oblations  at  the  offertory— 
large  decorated  wax  tapers ,  loaves  of  bread  ,  wine  and  water, 
turtle  doves  and  other  little  bir  ds  in  gilt  cages,  the  loaves 
being  gilt  and  silvered  ,  the  wine  and  water  in  gilt  and  sil- 
vered barrels — derives  from  the  usage  practised  while  the 
Apostles  were  on  earth,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  passed  later  into  that  of  making  oblations  at  Mass  for  the. 
maintenance  of  the  Clergy;  and  at. Rome,  still  longer  retained, 
the  offering  of  bread,  wine,  oil,  wax,  and  sometimes  money 
etc.,  to  the  Pontiff  at  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter 's  on  solemn' 
festivals.  This  introduction,  in  prescribed  forn\s,  at  the  cano- 
nization-rites, had  origin  (or  at  least  was  first  brought] 'to  its 
present  method)  in  1390,  at  the  time  the  rank  of  sainthood 
was  bestowed  on  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden,  by  Boniface  IX.;  but 
in  mediaeval  observance  it  was  a  more  substantial  donation  of 
viands,  in  various  kinds,  as  when  Eugenius  IV.  canonised  St. 
Nicholas  of  Tolenlino,  1446,  and  received  at  the  altar  offerings  of 
Falernian  wine  ,  several  pheasants  ,  fowl ,  geese  ,•  turtle  doves  , 
and  a  heifer.  From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  no 
other  objects  have  been  admitted  than  those  presented  ,  in  the 
last  instance,  to  Pius  IX.  by  three  Cardinals ,  after  being  brought 
to  the  throne  by  deputations  of  the  religious  orders  to  which  the 
twenty-seven  Saints  had  belonged — wax  tapers  (some  weighing 
601bs.),  bread,  wine,  water,  turtle-doves,  pigeons,  and  othee 
caged  birds ,  each  with  symbolic  meaning  beautifully  appropriate 
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in  reference  to  (he  virtues ,  sufferings ,  and  present  exaltation 
oft  the  sanctified.  The  release  of  the  birds  ,  when  produced  in  the 
ribune  at  this  passage],  used  to  ensue  (as  in  the  cathedral  at 
Naples,  where  birds  fly  from  cages  during  the  procession  with 
St.  Janoarius's  Relics),  but  was  eventually  abolished,  on  ac- 
count of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  eagerness  among  crowds 
to  catch  these  little  fugitives  on  the  wing.  It  was  gratifying 
to  observe,  on  this  last  occasion,  the  hushed  interest  of  thou- 
sands who  watted  in  the  vast  nave  hours  before  any  services 
had  commenced;  still  more,  the  devotion  in  the  aisles  at  the 
several  Low  Masses  before  and  during  these  grand  ceremonies.  If 
any  decline  in  popular  religiousness  has  been  verified  here  within 
the  last  eventful  years,  this  day,  certainly,  Rome's  citizens  did 
not  manifest  it. 

The  day  after  these  riles  was  held  a  Consistory  at  which 
all  the  Prelates  assisted ;  and  an  allocution  was  pronounced  by 
Pius  IX.  declaring  the  inalterable  principles  of  the  Holy  See , 
and  condemning  as  anti-catholic  many  tendencies  and  theories  now 
prevalent.  Afterwards  the  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College  read  a 
long  Latin  address  of  high  hist6ric  value ,  drawn  up  at  the  re- 
sidence of  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  Rome,  conveying  in  ear 
nestly  emphatic  language  the  protest  of  the  aggregate  Hierar- 
chy, signed  by  237  Archbishops  and  Bishops ,  together  with 
all  the  Cardinals  holding  episcopal  sees  (therefore  not  more  than 
21)  in  favour  of  the  temporal  sovereignty,  while  generally  declar- 
ing the  devoted  attachment  of  the  Episcopacy  to  the  Holy  See 
and  their  conviction  that  political  independence ,  the  secured 
possession  of  its  Stales  ,  is  necessary  to  its  freedom  of  action. 
To  this  ensued  a  banquet  at  which  the  Pontiff  personally  enter- 
tained all  the,  Cardinals  and  Prelates,  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Vatican  Library ;  and  it  was  said  that  Pius  IX  that  day  seemed 
to  have  acquired  a  second  youth;  in  feeling,  in  vigour  and 
vivacity. 

As  for  those  Prelates  who  could  not  visit  Rome ,  one  third 
among  whom  are  now  exiles  from  their  Dioceses,  several  hav- 
ing suffered  fines  and  imprisonment  for  a  species  of  resistence 
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to  the  civi!  power  unquestionably  conscientious  on  their  part, 
almost  all  (with  exceptions  scarce  noticeable)  presently  'united 
in.  forwarding  addresses  to  his  Holiness  with  protest  against  the 
restraint  upon  their  liberty,  and  unconditional  adherence  to 
every  act,  every  resolution  of  their  colleagues  at  his  Mei- 
tropolis.  (1) 

\A)  In  the  procession  on  the  8th.  June,  243 Bishops  and  44  Cardinals' 
preceded  the  pontifical  throne ;  but  the  entire  number  of  foreign  Pre-> 
lates  assisting  at  the  rites  ,  was  279,  greater  than  had  ever  before  oqaa 
assembled  at  St.  Peter's.  The  decoration  of  the  interior  was  by  .  the 
well-known  architect  Poletti ;  the  colossal  paintings  in  body-colours  by 
different  artists,  who  each  received  50  scudi.  Much  sarcasm  was  directed 
by  Roman  critics  against  the  theatrical  and  flimsy  character  of  the  whole 
display;  and  Pasquino  observed  that  the  Pope  was  certainly  about  to 
eave  Rome,  seeing  that  even  St.  Peter's  had  been  packed  up-incartatal 
yet  the  ensemble  had  a  fairy-like  magnificence  that  astonished,  and  the 
illumination  was  marvellous  in  mystic  lustre.  As  to  the  above-named  of- 
ferings :  the  Wax  signifies  the  Humanity  of  Christ;  and  that;true  Light 
shining  from  Him  ;  the  Wine  that  fruit  of  holiness  borne  by  the  branches 
of  the  true  Vine,  the  Redeemer;  the  Bread,  the  sacramental  and  di- 
vine food  ,  of  which  those  in  bliss  have  partaken  ,  and  by  which  they 
ar  e  still  nourished  for  immortal  life;  the  Water  the  troubles  of  this  world 
by. which  His  servants  are  proved;  the  Doves,  faith  and  hope;  the 
other  Birds,  celestial  affection,  that  naturally  soars  heavenwards  as 
those  creatures  mount  in  air. 
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Basilica  of  St.  Clement ,  Rome. 

The  frescoes  discovered  in  Ihe  subterranean  church  are  of  high 
value  both  historic  and  artistic.  The  group  in  which  St.  Peter  appears, 
vesting  St.  Clement  with  the  pallium,  whilst  the  latter  stands  before 
a  throne,  as  his  immediate  successor ,  Linus  and  Cletus  being  placed 
near ,  but  in  different  relation  to  the  Apostle,  may  henceforth  be  cited 
as  evidence  for  the  chronology  of  Papal  annals.  St.  Clement  is  seen  in 
the  group  below ,  celebrating  at  a  small  altar ,  in  vestments  similar  to 
those  worn  by  a  bishop  at  the  present  day,  only  that  the  chasuble  flows 
amply  from  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  envelope  the  whole  person,  and  the  ' 
maniple  is  held  between  the  first  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand ;  on 
the  low  quadrangular  altar  being  no  other  objects  than  the  chalice  , 
paten ,  and  open  missal ,  witli  the  words  ,  Dominus  vobiscum-% ix  Do- 
mini sit  semper  vobiscum,  here  appropriate,  since  it  was  by  St.  Clement 
they  were  first  inscribed  in  the  sacred  Canon ;  and  the  Saint's  attitude, 
with  uplifted  arms,  is  that  of  the  celebrant  ,in   pronouncing  the 
same  formula.  At  his  left  stand  two  bishops  with  croziers ,  a  deacon 
and  sub-deacon  with  incense,  and  (on  smaller  scale) ,  the  married  pair/ 
Beno  and  Maria ,  named  in  the  inscription  below ,  by  whom  this  pic- 
ture was  commissioned,  and  who  hold  offerings  of  tapers  peculiarly 
twisted ,  in  the  form  called  kerostaton.  On  the  other  side  is  a  more 
numerous  group,  foremost  among  whom  are  Sisinniw  and  Theodora,  with 
the  names  below,  the  latter  in  the  costume  of  a  noble  Roman  matron, 
though,  for  the  rest,  the  style  of  dress  is  less  classic  than  mediaeval, 
neither  toga  nor  pallium ,  but  the  tunic ,  short  mantle ,  and  by  some 
figures  the  trouser  being  worn.  In  another  scene  are  three  men  enga- 
ged in  erecting  a  column ,  who  wear  the  dress  of  slaves,  but  Sisinnius, 
evidently  commanidng  them  ,  has  the  cuirass  and  paludamentum  of 
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a  Roman  General ;  and  between  these  figures  are  inscriptions,  whose 
idiom,  transitionary  between  Latin  and  Italian  ,  may  assist  in  determin- 
ing the  date  of  these  paintings  ,  variously  conjectured  by  archaeologists 
and  artists,  who  have  placed  them,  on  one  hand ,  so  high  as  the  se- 
venth, on  the  other  so  low  as  the  eleventh  century:  —  Falitt  derelo 
colapalo  [CarvonceUe)—[Albertel)  trai—duriliam  cordis  veslris  (sfc)— Co. 
smarts  Sisinnium)—Fili  dele  pule  traite—lhe  first  phrase  becoming  ea- 
sily Italian  as  fatevi  a  dielro  (get  behind) ,  the  names  quoted  between 
brackets  evidently  those  of  persons  here  figuring.  In  the  complete  ana- 
lysis of  the  formation  of  the  Italian  language  by  Cesare  Gantu  [Sloria 
Universale ,  Schiarimenti  del  libro  XL  we  read  phrases  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  almost  as  like  the  modern  vernacular  as  the  above: 
prepositions  and  articles  become  strictly  those  of  modern  Italian  ,  as 
da  ipsa  casa—ire  ad  marita  ;  baptismal,  family,  and  local  names  already 
with  their  present  form  in  this  language  ;  the  Italian  accusative  being 
frequently  dropped,  and  the  use  of  the  verb  often  so  like  the  modern 
that  a  donation  of  Charlemagne  contains  «  a  scrivere  tolli,  »  needing 
little  change  to  become  «  tolsi  a  scrivere;  »  a  catalogue  of  local  properties 
containing  such  familiar  quasi  Italian  terms  as  «  crolta,  granario,  fertile, 
corle,  orto,  orlicello,  »  etc.  Considering  such  examples,  may  we  not 
assume  the  eighth  century  as  not,  perhaps,  too  high  an  antiquity  to 
assign  to  these  frescoes? 

It  should  be  added  that  the  resuming  of  the  excavations,  in  Octo- 
ber'64,was  at  the  risk  and  under  the  directions  of  the  Father  Prior,  to 
whose  enterprise  we  owe  the  original  disinterment  of  these  interesting 
remains  left  by  the  primitive  long  buried  under  the  mediaeval  building 
—the  Commission  of  Antiquities ,  which  for  a  time  indeed  carried  on 
these  works,  having  long  ceased  to  make  itself  responsible. 

In  the  sequel ,  other  frescoes  have  been  brought  to  light ,  divided 
also  into  compartments :  the  figure  of  a  priest  named  Antoninus  ,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Domitian,  and  Daniel  amidst  the  lions,  who 
has  the  nimbus  rouud  his  head  and  the  sacerdotal  ephod ,  besides  the 
tunic  and  mantle  ,  his  usual  costume  in  art.  The  excavations  at  Ibis 
church  still  continue. 

The  Peter  Pence. 

Erroneous  statements  have  been  put  forth  on  this  subject.  Between 
the  42th.  November'59  and  the  9lh  January'62,  the  amount,  as  reported 
by  the  Giornale  di  Roma ,  was  3,809,747  scudi,  besides  wrought  objects 
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of  value  and  wor  ks  ,of  art  in  considerable  number.  The  Confraternity 
at  Rome  collected,  between  September  '60  and  the  end  of  July  '62, 
474,678  scudi.  The  editorship  of  the  Armenia  forwarded  a  million  and  a 
half  of  francs  between  January  and  the  end  of  June  in  the  present 
year ;  and  the  Committee  for  the  lottery  of  miscellaneous  objects  at 
Rome  presented  to  His  Holiness ,  on  the  25th  June  last ,  24,000  scudi 
from  the  sale  of  tickets:  total  up  to  November  '62,  Sc.  5,450,000. 


Inserlptloncs  ChrUtianee  UrbU  Rome. 

The  first  folio  volume  of  this  most  valuable  work  by  De  Rossi , 
which  appeared  whilst  the  foregoing  pages  were  in  the  press ,  com- 
prises 4 374  .epigraphs  in  facsimile  engraving,  ranging  from  the  date  of 
the  earliest  known  to  A.  B.  375,  with  a  copious  text  in  Latin ,  the 
limit  proposed  being  the  VI.  century,  when  the  Roman  Imperial  period 
reached  its  final  term.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  distinguished 
antiquarian  has  undertaken  to  carry  out  the  project  of  the  late  Padre 
Mazzoni  by  completing  his  Roma  sollerranea  Cwith  Italian  text),  which, 
but  for  the  author's  death,  would  have  already  appeared  in  parts,  begin- 
ning from  last  May,  and  which  will  comprise  all  chief  monuments  of 
the  Catacombs  in  each  branch  of  art,  with  lithocrome  engravings  exe- 
cuted at  the  establishment  transferred  from  Venice  to  Rome  under  Maz- 
zoni's  direction. 

Monastic  Orders. 

At  Florence  and  Bologna  the  Capuchins ,  out  of  regard  for  their 
services  in  hospitals,  have  recently  been  permitted  to  receive  novices; 
at  Lucca  the  same  exemption  has  been  allowed  them  ever  since  the 
change  of  Government.  The  Philippines,  not  considered  a  regular 
Order  because  under  no  vows,  have  also  their  novitiates  open  to  pos- 
tulants in  Tuscany;  though  in  Umbria  they  are  included  under  the 
general  proscription ,  and  at  Citla  di  Caslello  were  deprived  even  of 
their  church.  The  present  year's  census  for  Rome  reports  the  regular 
Clergy  as  2,509;  the  Nuns  2,031,  the  secular  priests  4529,  not  includ- 
ing ?5  Bishops ,  in  that  City. 
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The  project  of  desecrating  this  fine  old  church ,  and  removing 
Orgagna's  tabernacle  ( see  p.  322 )  ,  lias  been  abandoned ,  and  public 
worship  now  proceed*  as  lot  merly  within  its  walls. 

Giacomo  Ventura. 

The  illustrious  of  Italy  hare  been  disappearing  within  recent  years 
in  rapid  succession  ;  but  few  have  left  a  purer  fame  ,  or  during  life 
everted  abilities  for  worthier  objects,  than  he  who  expired  at  Versailles 
in  June  '64  ,  Giacomo  Ventura  di  Raulica ,  ex-General  of  the  TbeaUne 
Order.  Born  at  Palermo  in  4792i  he  completed  his  first  studies  under 
Are  Jesuits  ,  and  at  an  early  age  Entered  «he  Novitiate  of  that  Order, 
soon  to  distinguish  himself,  by  telente  which  recommended  his -appoint- 
ment to  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  in  their  college  at  that  city ;  but  soon 
withdrawing  from  that  career,  be  dedicated  himself  to  another  Order  of 
Regular  Clerics,  the  Tfreatrae.,  among  whom  he  was  elected  Father 
-General  i>n  482V.  His  "first  work ,  published  alter  taking  the  step  deci- 
sive of  this  position  In  the  Church,,  was  «  The  Cause  of  the  Regular 
Ctergy  before  the  Tribunal  of  Good  Sense ;  »  and  from  this  period 
i>egan  bis  efforts  to  introduce  into  ltal£  the  Catholic  Philosophy  <revWed 
in  France  by  De  Maistre ,  Bonald  ,  La  Mennais. 

While  engaged  on  the  editorship  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Journal,  conspi- 
cuous place  in  modern  Italian  Philosophy  was  obtained  by  his  treatise 
«  De  Melodo  Philosophandi ,  a  a  vigorous  effort  at  the  revival  of  Scho- 
lasticism ,  Which  drew  down  hostility  from  French  competitors ,  and 
determined  for  the  author  that  position  assigned  to  him  by  Cesare 
Cantii  as  restorer  of  the  school  of  St.  Tbomas.  After  the  period  of  his 
Generalate  had  closed ,  be  retired  from  all  connection  with  public  life 
and  from  his  former  relations  with  the  Court  of  Rome  ,  to  dedicate 
himself  to  studies  aud  preaching,  during  ten  years  that  ensued  giving 
his  time  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Greek  and  Latin  (Fathers ,  the  works 
of  St.  Tbomas ,  and  exerting  those  abilities,  in  the  pulpit  of  S.  Andrea 
della  Valle ,  that  raised  his  reputation  above  every  living  preacher  4n 
the  Italian  Church.  Four  times  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  was  he 
invited  by  the  Vatican  Chapter  (an  honour,  in  this  degree,  perhaps  un- 
precedented )  to  preach  the  Lenten  Lectures  at  St.  Peter's :  and  out  of 
440  homilies,  delivered  without  MS.,  in  that  Basilica,  sevenfy-five  have 
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been  preserved,  filling  several  volumes,  entitled  •  School of  Miracles  » 

 a  luminous  and  eloquent  comment  on  the  life  and  actions  of  the 

Redeemer,  setting  forth  from  every  point  of  view  the  .  purposes  and 
meanings,  natural  and  mystical,  direct  and  ulterior,  of  His  miracles , 
His  example ,  and  sufferings.  In  a  preface  the  aulhor  explains  his  views 
and  his  desire,  in  pulpit  oratory,  to  reform  the  school  then  prevailing 
in  Italy,  by  giving  more  prominence  to  the  exposition  of  lessons  and 
mysteries  in  the  doctrine  and  history  of  Christ ;  the  elhios  of  Christianity 
had  been  allowed  to. fill  such  place  as  almost  to  eliminate  its  doctrines ; 
ami  he  proposed  to  associate  every  moral  question  with  an  evangelic 
example- the  deeds  and  words  of  our  Lord  with  the  exposition  of 
principles  flowing  therefrom. 

Another  admirable  and  nowclassic  work  ,  the  <*  Beauties  of  Faith,  » 
was  the  further  fruit  of  the  ten  years'  retirement  so  worlhily  employed 
by  Ventura.  Nor  should  we  forget  his  services  in  the  aotivity  of  another 
sphere-the  Concordat  with  Modena  negotiated  by  him,  under  Grego- 
ry XVI. ;  and  the  recognition  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  mainly  brought 
about  through  his  influences  in  the  Papal  Government.  A  new  Pontia* 
cate  having  opened  in  the  midst  of  hopes  and  excitements,  Ventura 
now  distinguished  himself  among  the  Moderate  Liberals,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  recommended  costitutional  forms  of  government  to  Pius  IX. 
To  this  epoch  belongs  his  magnificent  panegyric  on  O  Connell ,  pro-, 
nounced  at  the  solemn  funeral  rites  for  the  deceased  «  Liberator  », 
at  S.  Andrea.  Soon  after  the  incipient  successes  of  the  Sicilian  Revolu- 
tion ,  he  was  created  peer  of  that  kingdom,  and  Senator  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Palermo;  shortly  afterwards,  Sicilian  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Holy  See.  The  idea  of  an  alliance  between  Catholicism  and  Demo- 
cracy seems,  at  this  phase  in  his  career ,  [to  approximate  his  views 
with  those  of  La  Mennais ;  and  for  a  time'the  project  of  an  Italian  Confe- 
deration ,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Pope,  recommended  itself  to  this 
great  intellect,  m  the  same  manner  as  to  that  of  Rosmini.  What  ensued 
need  not  be  dwelt  on  here.  Suffice  it  to  state,  for  the  honour  of  Yentura , 
that  if  he  did  not  follow  the  PontifTinto  exile,  it  was  in  the  intent  of 
serving  his  rause  as  mediator  with  his  subjects,  and  endeavouring  to 
check  excesses  apprehended  with  too  much  reason.  It  was  a  rare  tri- 
bute of  respect  for  an  ecclesiastic  that  General  Oudinot  paid  to  Ven- 
tura  in  consulting  him  whether  or  not  should  be  immediately  opened 
the  operations  of  a  siege  against  Republican  Rome,  to  which  the  Sicilian 
Minister  responded  in  the  negative.  Soon  did  the  atmosphere  of  that 
city  cease  to  be  suitable  for  him,  who*  still  respected  by  its  revolution- 
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ary  authorities ,  could  no  longer  embrace  (heir  purposes  or  principles. 
He  left ,  after  refusing  a  seat  in  its  constituent  assembly ;  and  thence 
begun  that  period  of  voluntary  exile,  in  which  the  great  Italian  became 
a  great  French  preacher,  and  another  language  the  chosen  vehicle  of 

those  efforts  of  mind  put  forth  in  his  noblest  work,  concentrating  all 
that  characterised  the  conviction  and  thought,  the  reasoning  and  creative 
powers  of  this  large  intellect.  For  such  place  must  be  allowed  to  the 
«  Raison  Philosophique  ,  ec  ».  (Philosophic  Reason  and  Catholic  Reason) 
originally  given  to  the  public  in  a  series  of  discourses  in  the  Church  of  the 
Assumption  at  Paris;  besides  which  ,  his  other  works  in  French  ,  on  the 
«  Origin  of  Ideas,  »  «  La  Femme  Calholique»,  «  Le  Pouvoir  Chretien  »», 
contribute  to  mark  this  as  the  highest  phase  in  Ventura's  mental 
activity.  For  about  two  years  he  had  been  preaching  at  Montpellier 
before  even  visiting  Paris ,  and  his  first  journey  to  that  capital  was 
not  with  any  idea  of  accepting  duties  in  its  pulpits.  One  product  from 
his  pen,  a  sermon  on  the  victims  of  the  siege  of  Vienna,  was  condemn- 
ed  by  the  Index,  to  whose  sentence  he  submitted  with  full  retracta- 
tion. Peace  and  honours  surrounded  the  last  scene  of  his  life.  The 
General  of  the  Theatines ,  so  soon  as  apprised  of  his  fatal  illness  ,  set 
out  from  Rome  to  attend  his  deathbed;  and  the  Apostolic  Benediction, 
sent  by  telegraph  ,  evinced  the  interest  felt  for  this  distinguished  man 
by  Pius  IX. 


Vmx. 
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